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INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  course  of  occasional  visits  to  Canada 
many  years  since^  I  became  intimately  ac- 
qnainted  with  some  of  the  principal  partners 
of  the  great  North-West  Pur  Company^  who 
at  that  time  lived  in  genial  style  at  Montreal^ 
and  kept  almost  open  house  for  the  stranger. 
At  their  hospitable  boards  I  occasionally  met 
with  partners^  and  clerks^  and  hardy  fur  traders 
firom  the  interior  posts;  men  who  had  passed 
years  remote  firom  civilized  society^  among 
distant  and  savage  tribes^  and  who  had  wonders 
to  recount  of  their  wide  and  wild  peregrina- 
tions^ their  hunting  exploits^  and  their  perilous 
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adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes  among  the 

Indians*    I  was  at  an  age  when  the  imogina- 

« 

tion  lends  its  oolouring  to  every  thing,  and  the 
stories  of  these  Sinbads  of  the  wilderness  made 
the  life  of  a  trapper  and   fur   trader  perfect 
romance  to  me.    I  even  meditated  at  one  time 
a  visit  to  the  remote  posts  of  the  company  in 
the  boats  which  annually  ascended  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  being,  thereto  invited  by  one  of  the 
partners ;  and  I  have  ever  since  regretted  that 
J  was  prevented  by  circimistances  from  carry- 
ing •  my  intention    into  effect.      From  those 
early  impressions^  the  grand  enterprises  of  the 
great  for  companies,  and  the  hazardous  errantry 
of  their  associates  in  the  wild  parts  of  our  vast 
continent,  have  always  been  themes  of  charzned 
interest  to  me;  and  I  have  felt  anxious  to  get 
at  the  details  of  their  adventurous  expeditions 
among  the  savage  taribes  tbit  peopled  the  depths 
of  the  wilderness. 

About:  two  yeans  ago,  ^not  long. after* my 
return  from  a  tourupon  the  prairies  of  the£ar 
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tnesl^  I  had  a  conrersation  with  my  Maud  Mr. 
John  Jacob  Astor,  relative  to  that  portion  of 
oar  country^  and  to  the  adTentarous  traders^  td 
Santa  Fe  and  the  Cohimbia.  This  led  him  to 
advert  to  a  great  enterprise  set  on-  foot  and 
conducted  byhim^  between  twenty -and  tiiiity 
yiears  since^  having  for  its  object  to  cdn*y  th(ft 
fur  trade  across  the  Rocky  Mountains^  and  do 
sweep  the  shores  of  the  Facifio. 

Finding  that  I  took  an  interest  in  1^  subr 
ject,  he  expressed  a  regret  that  the  trae.nsttire 
and  extent  of  his  enterprise  and  its  national 
character  and  importance  had  never  been  un* 
derstood^  and  a  wish  that  I  would  undertakB 
to -give  an  account  of  it.  The  suggestion  struck 
upon  the  chord  of  early  associations,  already 
vibmting  in  my  mind.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
ft  work  of  this  kkid  might  comprise  a  variety  of 
those  curious  details^  so  interesting  to  me^ 
illustrative  of  the  fur  trade;  of  its  remote  and 
adventurous  enterprises,  and  •  of  the  various 
pik^k,  and  tribes,  arid  castes,  and  characters. 
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civilized  and  savage,  affected  by  its  operationfl. 
The  jotumals,  and  letters  also,  of  the  adventoren 
by  sea  and  land  employed  by  Mr,  Astor  in  his 
comprehensive  project,  might  throw  light  upon 
portions  of  our  country  quite  out  of  the  track 
of  ordinaiy  travel,  and  as  yet  but  litde  known ; 
I  therefore  felt  disposed  to  undertake  the  task, 
provided  documents  of  sufficient  extent  and 
minuteness  could  be  furnished  to  me.    All  the 
papers  relative  to  the  enterprise  were  accord- 
ingly submitted  to   my  inspection.      Among 
them    were    journals    and    letters    narrating 
expeditions  by  sea,  and  journeys  to  and  firo 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  routes  before 
imtravelled,  together  with  documents  illustrative 
of  savage  and  colonial  life  on  the  borders  of  the 
Fiacific*    With  such  materials  in  hand,  I  under* 
took  tiie  work.     The  trouble  of  rummaging 
among  business  papers,  and  of  collecting  and 
collating  facts  from  amidst  tedious  and  common- 
place details,  was  spared  me  by  my  nephew, 
^Pierre  M.  l^rving,    who  acted  as  my  pioneer, 
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and  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  smooth- 
ing my  path  and  lightening  my  labours. 

As  the  journals,  on  which  I  chiefly  depended, 
had  been  kept  by  men  of  business,  intent  upon 
tiie  main  object  of  the  enterprise,  and  but  little 
▼«rsed  in  science,  or  curious  about  matters  not 
immediately  bearing  upon  their  interests,  and 
as  they  were  written  often  in  moments  of 
fatigue  or  hurry,  amid  the  inconveniences  of 
wild  encampments,  they  were  often  meagre  in 
their  details,  furnishing  hints  to  provoke  rather 
than  narratives  to  satisfy  inqmry,  I  have, 
therefore,  availed  myself  occasionally  of  colla- 
teral lights,  supplied  by  the  published  journals 
of  o&er  travellers  who  have  visited  the  scenes 
described :  such  as  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke^ 
Bradbury,  Breckenridge,  Long,  Franchere,  and 
Boss  Cox,  and  make  a  general  acknowledgment 
of  aid  received  from  these  quarters. 

The  work  I  here  present  to  the  public,  is 
necessarily  of  a  rambling  and  somewhat  dis- 
jointed nature,  comprisiug  various  expeditions 
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and  adventures  by  land  and  sea.  The  facts^ 
however^  will  prove  to  be  linked  and  banded 
together  by  one  grand  scheme^  devised  and 
conducted  by  a  master  spirit;  one  set  of  char 
racters^  also^  continues  throughout^  appearing 
occasionally^  though  sometimes  at  long  inter- 
vals, and  the  whole  enterprise  winds  up  by  a 
regular  catastrophe ;  so  that  the  work,  without 
any  laboured  attempt  at  artificial  construction, 
actually  possesses  much  of  that  unity  always 
sought  after  in  works  of  fiction,  and  considered 
so  important  to  the  interest  of  every  history. 

Washington  Irving. 

Sept.  183$. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OBJECTS  or  AMIBICAN  INTER PRISE—O OLD  BUNTING  AND  FUll 
TRADING — THKIR  KPFSCI  ON  COLONIZATION — EARLY  rRCNCH 
CANADIAN  RETTLEM  OTTAm'A  AND  HURON  HUNTERS — AN  IN* 
DIAN  TRADING  CAMP^-OOUREURS  DEE  BOIfl,  OR  RANGERS  OF 
THE  WOOD*-^HBIR   ROAMING   UEE — THEIR     RETELS  AND  EX* 

CESSES — ^UCENSED  TRADERS XI88IONARIfiE--T]lAUINO  POSTS'^ 

PRIXrriTE  PRSNCH  CANADIAN  MERCHANT — HIS  ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND  DEPENDANTS — BRmSH  CANADIAN  PUB  MERCHANT 
—ORIGIN  OP  THE  NORTH-WEST  COMPANY— >ITS  OONSTZTUTIOIt 
— 'ITt  INTERNAL  TRADE — ^A  CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  COMPANY— 
PRIVATIONS     IN     THE     tMLDERNESS      NORTH-WEST      CLBRES— 

VORTB-WEST     PARTNERS— A      NORTH-WEST     NABOB FEU  DA  ^ 

NOTIONS  IN  THE  FORESTS  THE  LORD!  OP  THE  LAEEB— fORT 
WILUAM  — ITS  PARUAMENTARY  HALL  JMVD  BANQUBXlNOv 
ROOM — WASIAIUNG  IN  THE  WILDERNESS, 

Two  leading  objects  of  commercial  gain  havQ 
given  birth  to  wide  Bnd  daring  enterprise  in  the 
early  histoiy  of  the  Americans;  the  precious 
metab  of  the  souths  and  the  rich  peltries  of 
the  north.     While  the  fiery  and  magnificent 
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Spaniard^  inflamed  with  the  mania  for  gcM, 
has  extended  his  discoveries  and  conquests  over 
those  brilliant  comitries  scorched  by  the  ardent 
smi  of  the  tropics^  the  adroit  and  buoyant 
Frenchman^  and  the  cool  and  calculating 
Briton^  have  pursued  the  less  splendid^  but  no 
less  lucrative^  traffic  in  furs  amidst  the  hyper*- 
borean  regions  pf  the  Canadas^  until  they  have 
advanced  even  within  the  Arctic  circle. 

These  two  pursuits  have  thus  in  a  manner 
been  the  pioneers  and  precursors  of  civilization* 
Without  pausing  on  the  borders^  they  have 
penetrated  at  once^  in  defiance  of  difficulties 
and  dangers^  to  the  heart  of  savage  countries : 
laying  open  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  wilder- 
ness; leading  the  way  to  remote  r^ons  of 
beauty  and  fertility  that  might  have  remained 
unexplored  for  ages^  and  beckoning  after  them 
the  slow  and  pausing  steps  of  agriculture  axul 
tirilization. 

It  was  the  for  trade,  in  fact,  which  gave 
early  sustenance  and  vitality  to  the  great  Ca«* 
nadian  provinces.  Being  destitute  of  the  jHne* 
eious  metals,  at  that  time  the  leading  objects  oC 
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Axneriean  enteiprise^  they  were  long  neglected 
hf  the  parent  coontiy.  The  French  adven* 
torers,  however^  who  had  settled  on  the  banks 
of  die  St.  Lawrence,  soon  found  that  in  the 
zich  peltries  of  the  interior,  they  had  sources  of 
vealtfa  that  might  abnost  riyal  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  The  Indians,  as  yet  unao* 
quainted  widi  the  artificial  yaloe  given  to  somd 
descriptions  of  furs,  in  civilized  life,  brought 
quantities  of  the  most  precious  kinds  and  bar* 
tered  them  away  for  European  trinkets  and 
cheap  commodities.  Immense  profits  were  thus 
made  by  the  early  tarders,  and  the  traffic  was 
pursued  with  avidity. 

As  the  vahiaUe  furs  soon  became  scarce  in 
&e  neighbourhood  of  the  settlements,  the  In« 
dians  of  the  vidnity  were  stimulated  to  take  a 
wider  range  in  thdr  hunting  expeditions;  they 
were  generally  accompanied  on  these  expeditions 
by  some  of  the  traders  or  their  dependants,  who 
shared  in  the  toib  and  perils  of  the  chase,  and 
at  the  same  time  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  best  hunting  and  trapping  grounds, 
ind  with  the  remote  tribes,  whom  they  en* 

B  2 
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couraged  to  bring  their  peltries  to  the  settle- 
ments. In  this  way  the  trade  augmented  and 
tvas  drawn  from  remote  quarters  to  MontreaL 
Every  now  and  then  a  large  body  of  Ottawas^ 
Hurons,  and  other  tribes  who  hunted  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  great  lakes^  would 
come  down  in  a  squadron  of  light  canoes^ 
laden  with  beaver  skins^  and  other  spoils 
of  their  year's  hunting.  The  canoes  would 
be  unladen^  taken  on  shore^  and  their  con- 
tents disposed  in  order.  A  camp  of  birch 
bark  would  be  pitched  outside  of  the  town^  and 
a  kind  of  primitive  fair  opened  with  that  grave 
ceremonial  so  dear  to  the  Indians.  An  au- 
dience would  be  demanded  of  the  governor- 
general^  who  would  hold  the  conference  with 
becoming  state^  seated  in  an  elbow  chair^  with 
the  Indians  ranged  in  semicircles  before  him/ 
seated  on  the  ground^  and  silently  smoking 
their  pipes.  Speeches  would  be  made^  presents 
exchanged^  and  the  audience  would  break  up 
in  universal  good  humour. 

Now  would  ensue  a  brisk  traffic  with  the 
merchants^  and  aU  Monti^al  would  be  alire 
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wkh  naked  Indians  running  from  shop  to  shop 
bargaining  for  aims,  kettles,  knives,  axes^ 
blankets,  bright-coloured  cloths,  and  other 
articles  of  use  or  fancy ;  upon  all  which,  says 
pn  old  French  writer,  the  merchants  were  sure 
to  clear  at  least  two  hundred  per  cent.  There 
was  no  money  used  in  this  traffic,  andj  after  a 
time,  all  payment  in  spirituous  liquors  was  pro«- 
hibited,in  consequence  of  the  frantic  and  fright* 
fill  excesses  and  bloody  brawls  which  they  were 
apt  to  occasion. 

Their  wants  and  caprices  being  supplied,  they 
would  take  leave  of  the  governor,  strike  their 
tents,  launch  their  canoes,  and  ply  their  way  up 
the  Ottawa  to  the  lakes. 

A  new  and  anomalous  class  of  men  gmdually 
grew  out  of  this  trade.  These  were  called 
coureurs  des  boisy  rangers  of  the  woods ;  origi- 
nally men  who  had  accompanied  the  Indians  in 
their  himting  expeditions  and  made  themselves 
^acquainted  with  remote  tracts  and  tribes ;  and 
who  now  became,  as  it  were,  pedlers  of  the 
ci^diemess.  These  men  would  set  out  from 
JIdontreal  with  canoes  well  stocked  with  gopds. 
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with  arms  and  ammunition^  and  wotdd  makor 
their  way  up  the  mazy  and  wandering  rifvers 
that  interlace  the  vast  forests  of  the  Canadas, 
coasting  the  most  remote  lakes^  and  creating 
new  wants  and  habitudes  among  the  natives. 
Sometimes  they  sojourned  for  months  among 
them^  assimilating  to  their  tastes  and  habits 
with  the  happy  facility  of  Frenchmen ;  adopt* 
xng  in  some  d^ree  the  Indian  dress^  and  not 
unfrequendy  taking  to  themselves  Indian  wives* 
Twelve^  fifteen^  eighteen  months  would  often 
elapse  witliout  any  tidings  of  them^  when  they 
would  come  sweeping  their  way  down  the 
Ottawa  in  full  glee,  their  canoes  laden  down 
with  packs  of  beaver  skins.  Now  came  their 
turn  for  revelry  and  extravagance*  ^^  You 
would  be  amazedj^  says  an  old  writer,  already 
quoted,  ^'if  you  saw  how  lewd  these  pedlers  are 
when  they  return;  how  they  feast  and  game 
end  how  prodigal  they  are  not  only  in  their 
clothes,  but  upon  their  sweethearts.  Such  of 
them  as  are  married  have  the  wisdom  to  retire 
to  their  own  houses;  but  me  bachelors  act 
just  as  an  East  Indiaman  and  pirates  are  wont 
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to  do;  for  they  lavish,  eat,  drink,  and  {day  all 
mway  as  long  as  the  goods  hold  out;  and  when 
these  are  gone,  they  even  sell  their  embroidery^ 
their  lace,  and  their  clothes.  This  done  they 
are  forced  upon  a  new  voyage  for  subsistence/^!!^ 

Many  of  these  coureurs  des  £om. became  sa 
accustomed  to  the  Indian  mode  of  living,  and 
tjbe  jierfect  fireedom  of  the  wilderness,  that  they 
lost  all  relish  for  civilization,  and  identified 
themselves  with  the  savages  among  whom  they 
dwelt,  or  could  only  be  distinguished  from  them 
by  superior  licentiousness.  Their  conduct  and 
example  gradually  corrupted  the  natives,  and 
impeded  the  works  of  the  Catholic  mission^ 
aries,  who  were  at  this  time  prosecuting  their 
pious  labours  in  the  wilds  of  Canada* 

To  check  these  abuses,  and  to  protect  the  for 
trade  from  various  irregularities  practised  by 
these  loose  adventurers,  an  order  was  issued  by 
the  French  government  prohibiting  all  persons, 
on  pain  of  death,  from  trading  into  the  interior 
ei  the  country  without  a  licence. 
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These  licences  were  granted  in  writing  by  the 
governor-general^  and  at  first  were  given  only 
to  persons  of  respectability;  to  gentlemen  of 
broken  fortunes;  to  old  officers  of  the  army 
who  had  fsmiiUes  to  provide  for;  or  to  their 
widows.  Each  licence  permitted  the  fitting  out 
ef  two  large  canoes  with  merchandise  for  the 
lakes,  and  no  more  than  twenty-five  licences 
were  to  be  issued  in  one  year.  By  degrees, 
however,  private  Hcences  were  also  granted,  and 
the  jmmber  rapidly  increased.  Those  who  did 
not  choose  to  fit  out  the  expeditions  themselves, 
were  permitted  to  sell  them  to  the  merchants; 
these  employed  the  coureurs  de  bois,or  rangers 
t>f  the  woods,  to  xmdertake  the  long  voyages  on 
shares,  and  thus  the  abuses  of  the  old  system 
•were  revived  and  continued.* 

*  The  followiiig  are  the  temia  on  which  these  exj^itiont 
were  commonly  aodertaken.  The  merchant  holding  the  licence 
would  fit  ont  the  two  canoes  with  a  thousand  crowns  worth  of 
goods,  and  put  them  under  the  conduct  of  six  coureurs  des  hois, 
to  whom  the  goods  were  charged  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per  cent* 
tboTO  the  ready  money  price  in  the  colony.  Thecoarenis  des 
bois*  in  their  turn  dealt  so  sharply  with  the  savages,  that  they 
generally  returned  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  so,  with  four  canoM 
well  laden,  so  as  to  ensore  a  clear  piofit  of  seven  hnndred  pec 
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The  piotis  missionaries  emplojed  by  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  church  to  convert  the  Iiudiaa^ 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  cotuiteract  the 
profligacy  caused  and  propagated  by  these  men 
in  Ae  heart  of  the  wilderness.  The  Catholic 
diapel  might  often  be  seen  planted  beside  th^ 
trading  house^  and  its  spire  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  towering  from  the  midst  of  an  Indian 
TiDi^  on  die  banks  of  a  river  or  a  lake*  The 
missions  had  often  a  ben^cial  effect  on  the 
simple  sons  of  the  forest,  but  had  little  power 
over  the  regenades  from  civilization. 

At  length  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish 
fortified  posts  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  and 
Jakes  for  the  protection  of  the  trade,  and  the 
restraint  of  these  profligates  of  the  wilderness^ 

cent.,  insomuch  that  the  thoasand  crowns  invested,  produced 
eight  tboosend.  Of  this  extraragant  profit  the  menhaot  had 
Ae  lion's  shartt.  In  the  first  plaoe  he  would  set  aside  «ts 
hundred  crowns  for  tiie  cost  of  his  licence,  then  a  thousand 
crowns  for  the  ooet  of  the  original  merchandise.  This  would 
leeve  mx  thoosand  fimr  hundred  crowns  from  which  he  would 
takv  Ibrtjr  per  cent,  for  hottomrj,  amounting  to  two  thousand 
^r9  hundred  and  sixty  crowns*  The  residue  would  be  equally 
^ided  among  six  wood  rangers,  who  would  thus  receive  little 
-mmti^ma  eiz  hundred  oiowns to  all  their  toils  and  perils. 
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Tbe  most  important  of  these  was  at  Michili- 
jDaddnac^  situated  at  the  strait  of  the  same 
laame,  which  comieets  lakes  Huron  and  Midu«- 
gan.  It  became  the  great  interior  mart  and 
place  of  deposit,  and  some  of  the  regular  meiv 
chants^  who  prosecuted  the  trade  in  person^ 
nnder  their  licences^  formed  establishments 
here.  This^  too^  was  a  rendeasvotis  for  the 
rangers  of  the  woods^  as  weU  those  who  came 
up  with  goods  from  Montreal  as  those  who  le* 
tamed  with  peltries  from  the  interior.  Here 
new  expeditions  were  fitted  out  and  took  their 
dqpartore  for  lake  Michigan  and  the  Missis* 
sippi;  lake  Superior  and  the  north-west;  and 
here  die  peltries  brought  in  return  were  em- 
barked for  MontreaL 

The  French  merchant  at  his  trading  post^  in 
these  primitive  days  of  Canada,  was  a  kind  of 
commercial  patriarch.  With  the  lax  habits  and 
easy  familiarity  of  his  race,  he  had  a  little  world 
of  self-indulgence  and  misrule  aroimd  him.  He 
had  his  clerks,  canoe-men,  and  retainers  of  all 
kinds,  who  lived  with  him  on  terms  of  perfect 
sociability,  always  calling  hun  by  his  chriistiaa 
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name;  he  had  his  harem  of  Indian  beauties^ 
and  his  troop  of  half-breed  childxen ;  nor  was 
there  ever  wanting  a  lonting  tndn  of  Indians^ 
l*«y»r"g  about  the  establishment,  eating  and 
drinking  at  his  expense  in  the  intervals  of  their 
hnnting  expeditions. 

The  Canadiui  traders^  for  a  long  time^  had 
troobksome  competitors  in  the  British  mer^ 
chants  ot  New  Tork^  who  inveigled  the  Indian 
hmiters  and  the  coureun  des  boisy  to  their  ix>8ts> 
and  traded  with  them  on  more  favourable  terms. 
A  still  more  formidable  opposition  was  orga^ 
niaed  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  chartered 
by  Charles  11.^  in  1670^  with  the  exdusive  pri* 
vikge  of  establishing  trading  houses  on  the 
shores  of  that  bay  and  its  tributary  rivers;  a 
privilege  which  they  have  maintained  to  the 
present  day.  Between  this  British  Company 
and  the  French  merchants  of  Canada^  fead^  and 
contests  arose  about  alleged  infringements  of 
territorial  limits,  and  acts  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed occorred  between  their  agents. 

In  1762^  the  French  lost  possession  of  Ca* 
])ad%  and  the  trade  fell  principally  into  the 
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hands  of  British  subjects.  For  ^  tune^  how-r 
ever^  it  shrunk  within  narrow  Hmits.  The  old 
coureurs  des  bois  were  broken  up  and  dispersedi 
pr,  where  they  could  be  met  with,  were  slow  to 
accustom  themselves  to  the  habits  and  mannei^ 
of  their  British  employers.  They  missed  th^ 
freedom^  indulgence^  and  familiarity  of  th^  old 
French  trading  houses^  and  did  not  reUsh  th|9 
sober  exactness^  reserve^  and  method  of  th§ 
new  comers.  The  British  traders^  too,  were 
ignorant  of  the  country,  and  distrustful  of  th^ 
natives.  They  had  reason  to  be  so.  The 
treacherous  and  bloody  affairs  of  Detroit  and 
Michilimackinac  showed  them  the  lurking  ho&« 
tility  cherished  by  the  savages,  who  had  top 
long  .been  taught  by  the  French  to  regard  them 
as  enemies. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1766,  that  the  trado 
regained  its  old  channels ;  but  it  was  then  p^r7 
sued  with  much  avidity  and  emulation  by  indir 
vidual  merchants,  and  soon  transcended  it9 
former  bounds.  Expeditions  were  fitted  out» 
by  various  persons  from  Montreal  and  Michi- 
limackinac,  and  rivalships   and  jealou6ie9  .of 
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course  ensued.  The  trade  was  injured  by  their 
artifices  to  outbid  and  undermine  each  other ; 
liie  Indians  were  debauched  by  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors^  which  had  been  prohibited 
under  Ae  French  rule.  Scenes  of  drunken- 
ness^ brutality^  and  brawl  were  the  consequence, 
in  the  Indian  villages  and  around  the  trading 
houses^  while  bloody  feuds  took  place  between 
lival  trading  parties  when  they  happened  to  en- 
counter each  other  in  the  lawless  depths  of  the 
wikiemess. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  sordid  and  ruinous 
contentions,  several  of  the  principal  merchants 
of  Montreal  entered  into  a  partnership  in  the 
winter  of  1783,  which  was  augmented  by  amal- 
gamation with  a  rival  company  in  1787*  Thus 
inras  created  the  famous  ^^  North-west  Company/' 
%^hich  for  a  time  held  a  lordly  sway  over  the 
wintry  lakes  and  boundless  forests  of  the  Ca- 
nadas,  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  East  Indi^ 
(Company  over  the  voluptuous  climes  and  mag- 
nificent realms  of  the  Orient. 

The  company  consbted  of  twenty-three  share 
liolders,  or  partners^  but  held  in  its  employ 
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about  two  thousand  persons  as  clerks^  guides^ 
interpreters,  and  *^  voyageurs/'  or  boatmen. 
These  were  distributed  at  various  trading  posts^ 
established  far  and  wide  on  the  interior  lakes 
tmd  rivers,  at  immense  distances  firom  each 
other,  and  in  the  heart  of  trackless  countries 
and  savage  tribes. 

Several  of  the  partners  resided  in  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  to  manage  the  main  concerns  of 
the  company.  These  were  called  agents,  and 
were  personages  of  great  weight  and  import- 
ance; the  other  partners  took  their  stations  at 
the  interior  posts,  where  they  remained  through* 
out  the  winter,  to  superintend  the  intercourse 
^mth  the  various  tribes  of  Indians.  They  were 
thence  called  wintering  partners. 

The  goods  destined  for  this  wide  and  wander- 
ing traffic  were  put  up  at  |the  warehouses  of 
the  company  in  Montreal,  and  conveyed  in 
batteaux,  or  boats,  and  canoes,  up  the  river 
Attawa,  or  Ottawa,  which  falls  into  the  St. 
Lawrence,  near  Montreal,  and  by  other  rivers 
and  portages,  to  lake  Nipising,  lake  Huron,  lake 
Superior,  and  thence,  by  several  chains  of  great 
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and  small  lakes^  to  lake  T^^nipeg^  lake  Atha- 
basca,  and  the  great  Slaye  lake.  This  singular  and 
beautiful  system  of  internal  aeas^  which  renders 
an  immense  region  of  wilderness  so  acoessible  to 
the  frail  bark  of  the  Indian  or  the  trader^  was 
studded  by  the  remote  posts  of  the  company^ 
where  they  carried  on  their  traffic  with  the 
murounding  tribes. 

The  company^  as  we  have  shown^  was  at  first 
a  spontaneous  association  of  merchants;  but, 
after  it  had  been  regularly  oi^ganized,  admission 
into  it  became  extremely  difficult.  A  candidate 
had  to  enter^  as  it  were^  ^^  before  the  mast,^'  to 
tmdei^go  a  long  probation,  and  to  rise  slowly  by 
his  merits  and  services.  He  began^  at  an  early 
age,  as  a  derk,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
seven  years,  for  which  he  received  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  was  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  company,  and  furmshed  with  statable 
dothing  and  equipments.  His  probation  was 
generally  passed  at  the  interior  trading 
posts;  removed  for  years  from  civilized  society^ 
leadkig  a  Hf e  almost  as  wild  and  precarious  as 
the  savages  around  him;  exposed  to  the  se- 
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verities  of  a  northern  winter,  often  stdFeringf 
ftom  a  scarcity  of  food,  and  sometimes  destitute 
for  a  long  time  of  both  bread  and  salt.  When 
his  apprenticeship  had  expired,  he  received  a 
salary  according  to  his  deserts,  varying  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  sterlings 
and  was  now  eligible  to  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition,  a  partnership  in  the  company ;  though 
years  might  yet  elapse  before  he  attained  to 
that  enviable  station. 

Most  of  the  clerks  were  young  men  of  good 
families,  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotiland^ 
ehatacterized  by  the  perseverance,  thrift,  and 
fideKty  of  their  country,  and  fitted  by  their 
native  hardihood  to  encounter  the  rigorous 
climate  of  the  north,  and  to  endure  the  trials 
tnd  privations  of  their  lot ;  though  it  must  not 
be  concealed  that  the  constitutions  of  many 
t)f  them  became  impaired  by  the  hardships  of 
the  Mdldemess,  and  their  stomachs  injured  by 
occasional  &mishing,  and  especially  by  the 
want  of  bread  and  salt*  Now  and  then,  at  an 
interval  of  years,  they  were  permitted  to  come 
down    on  a  visit   to   the   establishment  at 
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Montreal^  to  recruit  their  health  and  to  have  a 
taste  of  civilized  life;  and  these  were  biiUiant 
iqpots  in  their  existence. 

As  to  the  principal  partners^  or  agents,  who 
resided  in  Montreal  and  Quebec^  they  formed  a 
kind  of  oonunercial  aristocracy,  living  in  lordly 
and  hospitable  style.  Their  early  associations, 
when  clerks  at  the  remote  trading  posts,  and 
the  pleasares,  dangers,  adventares,aiid  mishaps^ 
which  ^y  had  shared  together  in  their  wild 
wood  fife,  had  linked  them  heartily  to  each 
other,  so  that  they  formed  a  convivial  firatemity. 
Few  travdlers  that  have  visited  Canada  some 
thirty  years  since,  in  the  days  of  the  M^avishes, 
the  M'Gillivrays,  the  M^Kenzies,  the  Fro^ 
bishers,  and  the  other  magnates  of  the  north- 
wesi,  when  the  company  was  in  all  its  glory, 
but  must  remember  the  roimd  of  feasting  and 
levelry  kqpt  up  among  these  hyperborean 
aabdM. 

Sometimes  one  or  two  partners,  recently 
feom  the  interior  posts,  wonid  make  their  ap- 
pesacanoe  in  New  Toik,  in  the  com^e  of  a  tow 
of  pleasure  and  cuiosity.    On  these  occasioBa 

VOL.  I.  c 
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there  ^was  ahrays  a  degree  of  magnificence  of  the 
purse  nbout  them^  and  a  peculiar  propensity  to 
expen£ture  at  the  goldsmiths  and  jewellers^  for 
ringB^  '  chains^  brooches,  necklaces,  jewelled 
uratches,  and  other  rich  trinkets,  partly  for  their 
own  wear,  partly  for  presents  to  their  female 
acquaintances;  a  gorgeous  prodigality,  such  as 
was  often  to  be  noticed  in  former  times  in 
southern  planters  and  West  Indian  Creoles^ 
when  flush  with  the  profits  of  their  plantations. 
To  behold  the  North-west  Company  in  all  its 
state  and  grandeur,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  witness  aa  annual  gathering  at  the  great  in- 
tenor  jdaoe  of  conference  established  at  Fort 
William,  near  what  is  called  the  Grand  Portage, 
on<  lake  Superior.  Here  two  or  three  of  thf 
leading  partners  from  Montreal  proceeded  oi^oe  a 
year,  to  meet  the  partners  from  the  various  trad- 
ing posts  of  the  wilderness,  to  discuss  the  affai;:^ 
of  the  company  during  the  preceding  yfwrj  and 
ta  arrange,  plans  for  the  future*  ^  .     j 

'  On  these  occasions  might  be  seen  the  change 
tiAcb  the  unceremonious  times,  of.  the  ojd 
Frcttich  tradeors ;  now  the  aristocraticalchaiact^ 
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^i  the  Briton  shone  forth  magmfiocndjy'  or 
jsther  the  -  feudal  spirit  of  the  Hi^iiasHler^ 
Svery  partner  who  had  chaige  of  an  hiterior 
post,  and  a  score  of  retainers  at  his  command^ 
fdt  like  the  chieftain  of  a  HigUand  clan^  and 
mMB  ahnost  as  important  in  the  eyes  of  hi&de* 
^pendants  as  of  himself*  To  him  a  visit 'to 
the  grand  coz^ference  at  Fort  William  was*  a 
most  important  event;  andherepaiied  there  as 
to  a  meeting  of  parliament.  .      r 

The  partners  from  Montreal^  however,  were 
the  lords  of  the  ascendant;  coming  from  the 
midst  of  luxurious  and  ostentatious  Hfe,' they 
quite  eclipsed  their  compeers  from  the  woodsy 
whose  forms  and  feces  had  been  battered  aitd 
hardened  by  hard  living  and  hard  service^ 'and 
whose  garments  and  equipments  w^sve  all  thrf 
worse  for  wear.  Indeed,  the  partners  from 
bdiow  considered  the  whole  dignity  of  the 
company  as  represented  in  their  persons,  and 
conducted  themselves  in  suitable  style.  lEley 
ascended  &e  rivers  in  great  state,  like  sovereigns 
making  a  progress:  or  rather  like  HighlaniC 
dueftains  navigating  their  subject  lakes.    Thejr 

c2 
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were  wrapped  in  ridi  fors^  their  huge  canoes 
freighted  with  every  eonvenienoe  and  huauy^ 
and  manned  by  Canadian  voyageurs,  as  obedient 
as  Highland  clansmen.  They  carried  up  with 
them  cooks  and  bakers^  together  with  delicades 
of  every  kind^  and  abundance  of  choice  wines 
for  the  banquet  which  attended  this  great  con* 
Tocatiom  Happy  were  they>  too^  if  they  could 
meet  with  some  distinguished  stranger^  above 
all^  some  titled  member  of  the  British  nobility^ 
to  accompany  them  on  this  stately  occasicm^ 
and  grace  their  high  solenmities. 

Vott  William^  the  scene  of  this  important 
annual  meetings  was  a  considerable  village  on 
the  banks  of  lake  Superior.  Here>  in  an  im-^ 
meiue  wooden  building,  was  the  great  council 
kall^  as  also  the  banqueting  diamber^  decorated 
with  Indian  arms  and  accoutrements^  and  the 
trophies  of  the  fiir  trade.  The  h^puse  swarmed 
tt  this  time  with  traders  and  voyagers^  aome 
from  Montreal^  bound  to  the  interior  poets; 
some  from  the  interic^r  posts,  bound  to 
Montred.  The  councils  were  bdkl  in  greati 
statCj  for  ev^  member  felt  as  i£  sitting  in 
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pftrikmeof^  and  every  retamer  and  dependant 
loolEed  i2p  to  the  unemblage  witih.  awe^  as  to 
flie  house  of  lords.  There  was  a  TBst  deal  of 
adenm  deliberation^  and  hard  Scottish  reasons 
ing,  vith  an  occanonal  swell  of  pompous  da-* 
damatMn. 

'  Tliese  grave  and  weighty  oonncils  were  al« 
temated  by  huge  feasts  and  rerebylike  some  of 
the  old  feasts  deseribed  in  Highland  easdes^ 
The  tables  in  the  great  banqueting-iooia 
groaned  nnder  the  weight  of  game  of  aU  kindsi 
of  vemson  from  the  woods^  and  fish  fiicnn  the 
Uces^with  himters'  deUcades^  such  as  bufialoea^ 
tongues^  and  beavers' tails ;  and  variotB  luxuries 
from  Montreal^  all  served  up  by  experienced 
cooks  brought  for  the  parpose^  There  was  no 
stint  ai  generous  wine,  for  it  was  a  hard-drink** 
ing  period^  a  time  of  loyal  toasts^  and  bao* 
dianaltan  songs^  and  brimming  bumpers* 

While  the  chiefii  thus  revelled  in  hall^  and 
made  the  rafters  resound  with  bursts  of  loyalty 
and  old  Scottish  songs^  chanted  in  voices 
cradked  and  shaipened  by  tiie  northern  blasts 
their  menriment  was  echoed  and  proloi^d  by  a 
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mongrel  legion  of  retainers,  Canadian  yoyi^eurs, 
haK  breeds,  Indian  hunters,  and  Tagabond 
hangers-on,  who  feasted  siunptuously  witiiout 
on  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  their  table,  and 
blade  the  weDdn  ring  with  old  French  ditties^ 
mingled  with  Indian  yelps  and  yellings. 
*  Such  was  the  North-west  Company  in  its 
powerful  and  prosperous  days,  when  it  held  d; 
kind  of  feudal  sway  over  a  vast  domain  of  lake 
and  forest.  We  are  dwelling  too  long,  perhaps^ 
upon  these  individual  pictures,  endeared  to  us 
by  the  associations  of  early  life,  when,  as  yet  a 
stripling  youth,  we  have  sat  at  the  hospitable 
boards  of  the  ^*  mighty  North-westers,'^  then 
lords  of  the  ascendant  at  Montreal,  and  gazed 
with  wondering  and  inexperienced  eye  at  their 
baronial  wassailing,  and  listened  with  astonished 
ear  to  their  tales  of  hardships  and  adventures* 
It  is  one  object  of  our  task,  however,  to  present 
scenes  of  the  rough  life  of  the  wilderness,  and 
We  are  tempted  to  fix  these  few  memorials  of  a 
transient  state  of  things  fast  passing  into  obli- 
vion ; — ^for  the  feudal  state  of  Fort  William  is 
at  an  end;  its  council  chamber  is  silent  and 
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deserted;  its  banquet  hall  no  longer  edioes. to 
ithe  burst  of  loyalty,  or  die  ^^auld  world''  ditty; 
1^  lords  of  the  lakes  and  forests  have  passed 
a»my;  and  the  hospitable  magnates  of  Moi>» 
treal**-wh£re  are  they ! 


CHAPTER  II. 


&XSE  or  THE  MACKINAW  COMPANY — ATTEMPT  OF  TBE  AMEB1CAV 
GOVERNMENT  TO  COUNTERACT  FOREIGN  INFLUENCE  OVER  THE 
ZHOZAN     TRIBES^ JOHN    JACOB    ASTOR — HIS    BtRTttPLACft^Htf 

ARRIVAL    IN    TBE   UNITED    STATES WHAT    HRST   TURNED    HU 

ATTENTION  TO  THE  FUR  TRADE — HIS  CHARACTER,   ENTERPRISES, 

.  AtfD  AU00E6$  — mi  COMMUNICATIONS  WfTH  THX  AMBBKAK 
COYERNMENT— ORIGIN   OF  THE  AMERICAN   FUR  COMPANY. 

Thb  sacoess  of  the  Nortih-Trest  Company 
stimulated  {urther  enterprise  in  this  opening 
and  apparently  bomidless  field  of  profit.  The 
traffic  of  that  company  ky  principaUy  in  the 
high  nor&ern  latitudes^  while  there  were  im« 
mense  regions  to  the  south  and  west,  known  to 
abound  with  valuable  peltries;  but  which,  as 
yet,  had  been  but  little  explored  by  the  fur 
trader.  A  new  association  of  British  merchants 
was  therefore  formed,  to  prosecute  the. trade  in 
this  direction.     The  chief  factory  was  esta« 
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blisbed  at  the  old  emporium  of  Miehilimackinac^ 
from  which  place  the  association  took  its  name, 
and  was  commonly  called  the  Mackinaw  Com* 
pany. 

While  the  North-westers  continued  to  push 
their  enterprises  into  die  hyperborean  re^ona 
£nom  their  stronghold  at  Fort  William^  and  to 
hold  almost  sovereign  sway  over  the  tribes  of 
the  upper  lakes  and  rivers^  the  Mackinaw  Com- 
pany sent  forth  their  light  perogues  and  barks^ 
by  Green  bay^  Fox  river,  and  the  Wisconsin^  to 
that  great  artery  of  the  west,  the  Mississippi; 
«nd  down  that  stream  to  all  its  tributary  rivers* 
In  this  way  they  hoped  soon  to  monopolice  the 
trade  with  aU  the  tribes  on  the  adutheoi  and 
western  waters,  and  of  those  vast  traote  cdm^ 
prised  in  ancient  Louisiana,    . 

The  government  of  the  United  States  beg;ui- 
to  view  with  a  wary  eye  the  growing  influenM: 
thus  acquired  by  combinations  of  foreigneni^ 
over  the  aboriginal  tribes  inhabiting  its  terri* 
tones,  and  endeavoured  to  counteract  it.  For* 
this  purpose,  as  early  as  1796,  the  government 
sent  out  agents  to  establish  rival  tradii^  houses 
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on  the  frontier^  so  as  tx>  supply  the  wantp  of 
the  Indians;  to  link  their  interests  ajid  feeling9 
^th  those  of  the  people  of  the  United  State?, 
and  to  divert  this  important  branch  of  .trade 
into  national  channels. 

.  The  expedient,  however,  was  unsuccessful^  as 
ipost  commercitd  expedients  are  prone  to  be, 
where  the  dull  patronage  of  government  is 
counted  upon  to  outvie  the  keen  activity  of 
private  enterprise.  What  government  failed  to 
effect,  however,  with  all  its  patronage  and  all 
its  agents,  was  at  length  brought  about  by  the 
^nteiprise  and  perseverance  of  a  single  mer- 
chant, one  of  its  adopted  citizens;  and  this 
brings  U3  to  speak  of  the  individual,  whose 
enterprise  is  the  especial  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing pagesr-a  man  whose  name  and  character 
^re  worthy,  of  being  enrolled  in  the  history  of 
commerce,  as  illustrating  its  noblest  aims  and 
soundest  maxims.  A  few  brief  anecdotes  of 
his  early  life,  and  of  the  circumstances  which 
first  determined  him  to  the  branch  of  com- 
merce, of  which  we  are  treating,  cannot  but  be 
interesting. 
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Jblin  Jacob  Astor,  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion, 'was  bom  in  the  honest  little  German  vil- 
lage of  Waldorf,  near  Heidelberg,  on  the  b^ks 
of  the  Rhine.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  sim- 
plidty  of  rural  life,  but,  while  yet  a  mere 
stripling,  left  his  home,  and  launched  himself 
tmiid  the  busy  scenes  of  London,  having  had^ 
from  his  boyhood,  a  smgular  presentiment  that 
Jie  would  ultimately  arrive  at  great  fortune. 
.'  At  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution  he 
^KBs  still  in  London,  and  scarce  on  the  threshold 
of  active  life.  An  elder  brother  had  been  for 
some  few  years  resident  in  the  United  States, 
and  Mr.  Astor  determined  to  follow  him,  and 
to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  rising  country.  In- 
vesting a  small  sum  which  he  had  amassed  since 
leaving  his  native  village,  in  merchandise  suited 
to  the  American  market,  he  embarked,  in  the 
month  of  November,  1783,  in  a  ship  bound  to 
Baltimore,  and  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  in 
the  month  of  January.  The  winter  was  ex- 
tremely severe,  and  the  ship,  with  many  others, 
.was  detained  by  the  ice  in  and  about  Chesa- 
l)eake  bay  for  nearly  three  months. 
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.    Durii^  this  period,  the  passengers  61  the 

various  ships  used  occasionally  to  go  on  shor^ 

and  mingle  sociably  together.    In  this  way  Mr. 

Astor  became  acquainted  with  a  countr]rman  of 

his,  a  fnrrier  by  trade.    Having  had  a  previous 

impression  that  this  might  be  a  lucrative  trade 

in  the  newworid^  he  made  many  inquiries  of 

his  new  acquaintance  on  the  subject^  who  cheer* 

folly  gave  him  all  titie  information  in  Us  power, 

as  to  the  quality  and  value  of  different  furs,  and 

fbe  mode  of  carrying  on  the  traffic.    He  subset 

quently  accompanied  him  to  New  York,  and^ 

by  1e&^  advice,  Mr.  Astor  was  induced  to  invest 

ihe  proceeds  of  his  merchandise  in  furs.    Vfi&i 

ihtse  he  siuled  firom  New  York  to  London  in 

1784^  disposed  of  them  advantageously,  made 

himself  further  acquainted  with  the  course  of 

the  trade,  and  returned  the  same  year  to  New 

York,  with  a  view  to  settle  in  the  United 

States. 

.    He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  branch,  of 

commerce  with  which  he  had  thus  casually  been 

made  acquainted.      He  began  his  career,  of 
course,  on  the  narrowest  scale ;  but  he  brought 
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to  die  task  a  perseTering  iiidttstrp^  rigiil  eoo^ 
Homy,  and  strict  intq;rity.  To  tbese  vem 
added  an  aspiring  spirit  that  always  looked 
iqiward;  a  genius  bold^  fertile,  and  expansive; 
a  sagacity  quick  to  grasp  and  convert  every  cir-> 
comstance  to  its  advantage,  and  a  singular  and 
never  wavering  confidence  of  signal  success/'^ 
As  yet,  trade  in  peltries  was  not  organised  in 
ibe  United  States,  and  could  not  be  said  ta 
fonn  a  r^ular  line  of  business.  Fursand  skintf 
were  casually  collected  by  the  country  traders 
in  fhor  dealing3  with  the  Indians  or  the  white 
hunters,  but  the  main  supply  was  derived  bona 
Oanadft*  As  Mn  Astor's  means  increased,  he 
made  annual  visits  to  Montreal^  where  he  pur^ 
chased  fiirs  from  the  houses  at  that  place  en^ 
giged  in  the  trade.     These  he  shipped  from 

*  An  uBtaoee  of  tUs  buoyint  confidencey  which  no  doubt 
diitt  to  prodooe  the  lucooi  it  andeipited,  we  heye  fioBi  th^ 
IqM  of  Mr.  A.  himielCi  While  yet  ahnoet  a  ■tnnger  in  thtf 
eit^j  and  in  my  nanow  circomitBnoeey  he  pasied  by  where  a 
row  of  houte  bad  jnat  been  erected  in  Broadway,  and  which, 
htm  the  anperior  itjle  of  their  aicbateetore,  were  the  talk  vnd 
boaat  of  the  city.  "  IH  boild,  one  day  or  other,  a  greater 
home  than  any  of  these,  in  thia  very  street,"  said  he  to  himielf, 
H*  hiSiewttpliehed  his  predietloft. 
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Canada  for  London,  no  direct  trade  being 
allowed  from  that  colony  to  any  but  the  mother 
country. 

.  In  1794  or  1795^  a  treaty  with  Great  Bxitaia 
removed  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the 
trade  with  the  colonies^  and  opened  a-  dixeot 
pommercial .  intercourse  between  Canada. and 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Astor  was  in  London 
at  the  timei,  and  immediately  made  a  contract 
with  the  agents  of  the  North-west  Company 
for  furs*.  He  was  now  enabled  to  import  them 
from  Montreal  into  the  United  States  for  the 
home  supply,  and  to  be  shipped  thence  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to.  China, 
whid^  has  ever  been  the  best  market  for  the 
richest  and  finest  kinds  of  peltry. 

,  The  treaty  in  question  provided,  likewise, 
that  the  miUtary  posts  occupied  by  the  Britisli 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  Statea, 
should  be  surrendered.  Accordingly,  Oswego^ 
Nis^ra,  Detroit,  Michilimackinac,  and  other 
posts  on.  the  American  side  of  the  bkes,  weos 
given  up.  An  opening  was  thus  made  for  thei 
American  merchant  to  a  trade  on  the  confim^^ 
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ef  Canada^  and  within  tiie  territories  of  th'e 
United  States.  After  an  interval  of  some  years^ 
about  1807^  Mr.  Astor  embarked  in  this  trade 
on  Ins  own  account.  His  capital  and  resources 
bad  by  tins  time  greatly  augmented^  and  he  had 
risen  finom  small  beginnings  to  take  his  place 
mnoi^  the  first  merchants  and  financicfrs  of  the 
eountry.  His-  genius  had  ever  been  in  advance 
of  his  drcomstances^  prompting  him  to  new 
and  wide  fields  of  enterprise  beyond  the  scope 
of  ordinary  merchants.  With  all  his  enterprise 
and  resources^  however,  he  soon  found  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Michilimaokina<3  (or 
Mackinaw)  Company  too  great  for  him,  having 
engrossed  most  of  the  trade  within  the  Anleri^ 
can  borders. 

A  plan  had  to  be  devised  to  enable  hini  to 
enter  into  successful  competition.  Hie  was 
aware  of  the  wish  of  the  American  government, 
already  stated,  that  the  fur  trade  within  it^ 
boundaries  should  be  in  the  hands  of  Amerioliv 
citizens,  and  of  the  ineffectual  measures  it  had. 
taken  to  accompli^  that  object.  He  how 
9ffsi«d>  if' aided  and  protected  by  government,. 
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to  turn  the  whole  of  that  trade  into  American: 
channels.  He  was  invited  to  unfold  his  plans 
to  government^  and  they  were  warmly  approved^ 
though  the  executive  could  give  no  direct  aid. 

Thus  countenanced,  however,  he  obtained  in 
1809,  a  charter  from  tiiie  l^slature  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  incorporating  a  company  imder 
the  name  of  "  The  American  Fur  Company,** 
with  a  capital  of  one  million  of  dollars,  with  the 
privilege  of  increasing  it  to  two  millions.  The 
capital  was  furnished  by  himself— he,  in  fact, 
constituted  the  company ;  for,  though  he  had  a 
board  of  directors,  they  were  merely  nominal ; 
the  whole  business  was  conducted  on  his  plans,, 
and  with  his  resources,  but  he  preferred  to  do 
so  under  the  imposing  and  formidable  aspect  of, 
a  corporation,  rather  than  in  his  individual  name, 
and  his  policy  was  sagacious  and  effective. 

As  the  Mackinaw  Company  still  continued 
its  rivalry,  and  as  the  fur  trade  would  not  ad- 
vantageously admit  of  competition,  he  made  a 
new  arrangement  in  1811,  by  which,  in  con- 
junction with  certam  partners  of  the  North- 
west Company,  and  other  persons  engaged  in 
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the  fur  trade,  he  bought  out  the  Mackinaw 
Company,  and  merged  that  and  the  American 
Fur  Company  into  a  new  association,  to  be 
called  ''The  South-west  Company/*  This  he 
likewise  did  with  the  privity  and  approbation 
of  the  American. government. 

By  this  arrangement  Mr.  Astor  became  pro- 
prietor of  one  half  of  the  Indian  establishments 
and  goods  which  the  Mackinaw  Company  had 
within  the  territory  of  the  Indian  country  in 
the  United  States,  and.  it  was  understood  that 
the  whole  was  to  be  surrendered  into  his  hands 
at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  on  condition  that 
the  American  company  would  not  trade  within 
the  British  dominions. 

.  Unluckily,  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1812, 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
suspended  the  association ;  and,  after  the  war, 
it  was  entirely  dissolved ;  congress  having 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  British  fur  traders 
from  prosecuting  their  enterprises  within  the 
territories  of  the  United  States. 
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While  the  various  companies  we  hare  no- 
ticed were  pushing  their  enterprises  far  and 
wide  in  the  wilds  of  Canada,  and  along  the 
course  of  the  great  western  waters^  our  adven* 
turers^  intent  on  the  same  objects,  were  travers* 
ing  the  watery  wastes  of  the  Pacific  and  skirting 
the  north-west  coast  of  America.  The  last  voyage 
of  that  renowned  but  imfortunate  discoverer. 
Captain  Cook,  had  made  known  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  the  sea  otter  to  be  found  along  that 
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coast,  and  the  immense  prices  to  be  obtained 
for  its  fur  in  China.  It  was  as  if  a  new  gold 
coast  had  been  discovered.  Individuals  from 
various  countries  dashed  into  this  lucrative 
traffic,  so  that  in  the  year  1792,  there  were 
twenty-one  vessels  under  different  flags,  plying 
along  the  coast,  and  trading  with  the  natives. 
The  greater  part  of  them  were  American,  and 
owned  by  Boston  merchants.  They  generally 
remained  on  the  coast,  and  about  the  adjacent 
seas  for  two  years,  carrjring  on  as  wandmng  and 
adventurous  a  commerce  on  the  water  as  did 
the  traders  and  trappers  on  land.  Their  trade 
extended  along  the  whole  coast  from  California 
to  the  high  northern  latitudes.  They  would 
run  in  near  shore,  anchor,  and  wait  for  the  nar 
lives  to  come  off  in  their  canoes  with  peltries 
The  trade  exhausted  at  one  place,  they  would 
up  anchor  and  be  off  to  another.  In  this  way 
they  would  consume  the  summer,  and  when  au*^ 
tumn  came  on,  would  run  down  to  the  Sand<» 
wich  islands  and  winter  in  some  friendly  and 
plentiful  harbour.  In  the  following  year  they 
would  resume  their  summer  trade,  commencing 

i>2 
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at  California  and  proceeding  north ;  and^  having 
in  the  course  of  two  seasons^  collected  a  suffi- 
cient cargo  of  peltries^  would  make  the  best  of 
their  way  to  China.  Here  they  would  sell  their 
furs^  take  in  teas^  nankeens^  and  other  merchan- 
dize^ and  return  to  Boston^  after  an  absence  of 
two  or  three  years. 

The  people^  however^  who  entered  most  ex- 
tensively and  effectively  in  the  fur  trade  of  the 
Pacific^  were  the  Russians.  Instead  of  making 
casual  voyages,  in  transient  ships,  they  esta- 
blished regular  trading  houses  in  the  high  lati- 
tudes, along  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
and  upon  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian  islands 
between  Kamtschatka  and  the  promontory  of 
Alaska. 

To  promote  and  protect  these  enterprises,  a 
company  was  incorporated  by  the  Russian 
government  with  exclusive  privileges,  and  a 
capital  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds  sterling;  and  the  sovereignty  of  that 
part  of  the  American  continent,  along  the  coast 
of  which  the  posts  had  been  established,  was 
claimed  by  the  Russian  crown,  on  the  plea  that 
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the  land  had  been  discovered  and  occupied  by 
its  subjects. 

As  China  was  the  grand  mart  for  the  furs 
collected  in  these  quarters^  the  Russians  had 
the  advantage  over  their  competitors  in  the 
trade.  The  latter  had  to  take  their  peltries  to 
Canton^  which^  however,  was  a  mere  receiving 
mart,  from  whence  they  had  to  be  distributed 
over  the  interior  of  the  empire  and  sent  to  the 
northern  parts^  where  there  was  the  chief  con- 
sumption. The  Russians^  on  the  contrary, 
carried  their  furs,  by  a  shorter  Toyage,  directly 
to  the  Northern  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire ; 
thus  being  able  to  afford  them  in  the  market 
without  the  additional  cost  of  internal  trans- 
portation. 

We  now  come  to  the  immediate  field  of 
operation  of  the  great  enterprise  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  illustrate. 

Among  the  American  ships  which  traded 
along  the  north-west  coast  in  1792,  was  the 
Columbia,  Captain  Gray,  of  Boston.  In  the 
course  of  her  voyage  she  discovered  the  mouth 
of  a  large  river  in  lat.  46^  1 9'  north.    Entering  it 
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with  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  sand  bars 
and  breakers,  she  came  to  anchor  in  a  spacious 
bay.     A  boat  was  well  manned,  and  sent  on 
shore  to  a  village  on  the  beach,  but  all  the  in- 
habitants  fled,  excepting  the  aged  and  infirm. 
Tlie  kind  manner  in  which  they  were  treated^ 
and  the  presents  given  to  them,  gradually  lured 
back  the  others,  and  a  fnendly  intercourse  took 
place.    They  had  never  seen  a  ship  or  a  white 
man.    When  they  had  first  descried  the  Colum- 
bia, they  had  supposed  it  a  floating  island ;  then 
some  monster  of  the  deep ;  but  when  they  saw 
the  boat  putting  for  shore  with  human  beings 
on  board,  they  considered  them  cannibals  sent 
l)y  the  great  Spirit  to  ravage  the  country  and 
devour  the  inhabitants.    Captain  Gray  did  not 
ascend  the  river  farther  than  the  bay  in  question, 
which  continues  to  bear  his  name.    After  put- 
ting to  sea,  he  fell  in  with  the  celebrated  dis- 
coverer,  Vancouver,  and  informed  him  of  his 
discovery,  furnishing  him  with  a  chart  which  he 
Tiad  made  of  the  river.    Vancouver  visited  the 
river,  and  his  lieutenant,  Broughton,  explored 
it  by  the  aid  of  Captain  Gray^s  chart;  ascending 
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it  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles^  until  wit!^^ 
Tiew  of  a  snowy  mountain^  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Mount  Hood,  which  it  still  retains* 

The  existence  of  this  river,  however,  was 
known  long  before  the  visits  of  Gray  and 
Vancouver,  but  the  information  concerning  it 
was  vague  and  indefinite,  being  gathered  from 
the  reports  of  Indians.  It  was  spoken  of  by 
travellers  as  the  Oregon,  and  as  the  great  river 
of  the  west.  A  Spanish  ship  is  said  to  have 
been  wrecked  at  its  mouth,  several  of  the  crew 
of  which  lived  for  some  time  among  the  natives. 
The  Columbia,  however,  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  ship  that  made  a  regular  discovery  and 
anchored  within  its  waters,  and  it  has  since 
generally  borne  the  name  of  that  vesseL 

As  early  as  1763,  shortly  after  the  acquisition 
of  the  Canadas  by  Great  Britain,  Captain 
Jonathan  Carver,  who  had  been  in  the  British 
provindal  army,  projected  a  journey  across  the 
continent  between  the  forty-third  and  forty- 
sixth  d^;rees  of  northern  latitude,  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  ocean.  His  objects  were  to 
ascertain  the  breadth  of  the  continent  at  its 
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bnoadest  part,  and  to  determine  on  some  place 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific^  where  government 
might  establish  a  post  to  facilitate  the  discovery 
of  a  north-west  passage^  or  a  communication 
between  Hudson^s-bay  and  the  Pacific  ocean. 
This  place  he  presumed  would  be  somewhere 
about  the  straits  of  Aimianj  at  which  point  he 
supposed  the  Or^on  disembogued  itself*  It 
was  his  opinion^  also^  that  a  settlement  on  this 
extremity  of  America  would  disclose  new 
sources  of  trade^  promote  many  useful  dis- 
coveries^ and  open  a  more  direct  communication 
with  China  and  the  English  settlements  in  the 
East  Indies,  than  that  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  or  the  straits  of  Magellan**  This  enter- 
prising and  intrepid  traveller  was  twice  baffled 
in  individual  efforts  to  accompUsh  this  great 
journey.  In  1774,  he  was  joined  in  the  scheme 
by  Richard  Whitworth,  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  a  man  of  wealth.  Their  enterprise  was 
projected  on  a  broad  and  bold  plan.  They 
were  to  take  with  them  fifty  or  sixty  men, 
artificers  and  mariners*    With  these  they  were 

*  Carver's  Travels,  Introd.,  p.  iii.    FhOtd.  17d6. 
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to  make  their  way  up  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Missouri^  explore  the  mountains  for  the  source 
of  the  Or^on^  or  river  of  the  west^  and  sail 
down  tiiat  river  to  its  supposed  ^t  near  the 
straits  of  Annian.  Here  they  were  to  erect  ft 
fiort,  and  build  the  vesseb  necessary  to  carry 
their  discoveries  by  sea  into  effect.  Their  plan 
had  the  sanction  of  the  British  government,  and 
grants  and  other  requisites  were  nearly  com* 
pleted^  when  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
revolution  once  more  defeated  the  undertak- 
ing.^ 

The  expedition  of  Sir  Alexander  Macken^ 
in  1793,  across  the  continent  to  the  F^usifitf 
ooean^  which  he  reached  in  lat.  52°  2QI  4S!'y  again 
suggested  the  possibility  of  linking  together  the 
trade  of  both  sides  of  the  continent.  In  lat» 
52^  SC  he  had  descended  a  river  for  8<nne 
distance  which  flowed  towards  the  souths  and 
was  called  by  the  natives  Tacoutche  Tesse^  and 
which  he  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the 
Cohmibia,  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  it 
emptied  itself  in  lat.  49'^  whereas  the  mouth  of 

*  Cmrer'v  Tnrels,  p.  S60.    Philad.  1796. 
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the  Columbia  is  about  three  degrees  further 
90uth. 

>  When  Mackenzie  some  years  subsequently 
published  an  account  of  his  expeditions^  he  sug- 
gested, the  policy  of  opening  an  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans^,  and 
forming  regular  establishments  through  the  in- 
terior and  at  both  extremes^  as  well  as  along  the 
coasts-  and  islands.  By  this  means^  he  observed^ 
the  entire  command  of  the  fur  trade  of  Nortii 
America  might  be  obtained  from  latitude  48' 
north  to  the  pole^  excepting  that  portion  held 
by  the  Russians^  for  as  to  the  American  ad- 
venturers who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  traffic 
oloxilg .  the  north-west  coast^  they  would  in- 
stantly disappear,  he  added,  before  a  well  re- 
gulated trade. 

A  scheme  of  this  kind,  however,  was  too  vast 
and  hazardous  for  individual  enterprise ;  it  could 
only  be  undertaken  by  a  company  under  the 
sanction  and  protection  of  a  government;  and 
as  there  might  be  a  clashing  of  claims  between 
the  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  North-west  Company, 
the  one  holding  by  right  of  charter,  the  other 
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by  Tight  of  possession^  he  proposed  that  the 
two  companies  should  coalesce  in  this  great 
undertaking.  The  long  cherished  jealousies  of 
&ese  two  companies^  however^  were  too  deep 
and  strong  to  allow  them  to  listen  to  such 
coundL 

In  the  mean  time  the  attention  of  the  Ame- 
Tican  government  was  attracted  to  the  subject^ 
and  the  memorable  expedition  under  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Clarke^  fitted  out.  These  gentlemen^ 
in  1804^  accomplished  the  enterprise  which  had 
been  projected  by  Carver  and  Whitworth,  in 
1774.  lliey  ascended  the  Missouri^  passed 
throu^  the  stupendous  gates  of  the  Rocky 
mountains^  hitherto  imknown  to  white  man; 
discovered  and  explored  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Columbia,  and  followed  ttiat  river  down  to 
its  mouth,  where  their  coimtryman.  Gray,  had 
anchored  about  twelve  years  previously.  Here 
they  passed  the  winter,  and  returned  across  the 
mountains  in  the  following  spring.  The  reports 
published  by  them  of  their  expedition,  demon- 
strated the  practicability  of  establishing  a  line 
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of  communication  across  lihe  continent^  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

It  was  then  that  the  idea  presented  itself  to 
tiie  mind  of  Mr.  Astor^  of  grasping  with  his 
incBvidual  hands  this  great  enterprise,  which  for 
years  had  been  dubiously  yet  desirously  con*- 
templated  by  powerfid  associations  and  mater* 
nal  governments.  For  some  time  he  revolved 
the  idea  in  his  mind^  gradually  extending  and 
maturing  his  plans  as  his  means  of  executing 
them  augmented.  The  main  feature  of  Ins 
scheme  was  to  establish  a  line  of  trading  posts 
along  the  Missouri  and  the  Columbia,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  latter,  where  was  to  be  founded 
the  chief  trading  house  or  mart.  Inferior  posts 
would  be  established  in  the  interior,  and  on  all 
the  tributary  streams  of  the  Columbia,  to  trade 
with  the  Indians ;  these  posts  would  draw  their 
supplies  from  the  main  establishment,  and  bring 
to  it  the  peltries  they  collected.  Coasting  craft 
would  be  built  and  fitted  out,  also,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  to  trade,  at  favourable  seasons^ 
an  along  the  north-west  coast  and  return,  with 
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the  proceed3  of  their  voyages^  to  this  place  of 
deposite.  Thus  all  the  Indian  trade^  both  of 
liie  interior  and  the  coast,  would  conves^ge  to 
this  x>oint,  and  thence  derive  its  sustenance* 

A  shqp  was  to  be  sent  annually  from  New 
Yoric  to  this  main  establishment  with  re-en- 
foroements  and  supplies^  and  with  merchandize 
suited  to  the  trade.  It  would  take  on  board 
the  furs  collected  during  the  preceding  year^ 
carry  them  to  Canton^  invest  the  proceeds  in 
the  rich  merchandize  of  China,  and  return  thus 
freighted  to  New  York. 

Ab,  in  extending  the  American  trade  along 
the  coast  to  the  northward^  it  might  be  brought 
into  the  vicinity  of  the  Russian  Fur  Company^ 
and  produce  a  hostile  rivalry,  it  was  part  of  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Astor  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of 
that  company  by  the  most  amicable  and  bene- 
ficial arrangements.  The  Russian  establishment 
was  chiefly  dependant  for  its  supplies  upon 
transient  trading  vessels  from  the  United  States* 
These  vessels^  however,  were  often  of  more 
harm  than  advantage.  Being  owned  by  private 
adventurers^  or  casual  voyagers,  who  cared  only 
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for  present  profit^  and  had  no  interest  in  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  the  trade^  they  were 
reckless  in  their  dealings  uritb  the  natives^  and 
made  no  scruple  of  supplying  them  wiih  fiie- 
arms.  In  this  way  several  fierce  tribes  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Russian  posts^  or  within  the 
range  of  their  trading  excursions^  were  furnished 
with  deadly  means  of  warfare,  and  rendered 
troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbours. 

The  Russian  government  had  made  represen- 
tations to  that  of  the  United  States  of  these 
mal-practices  on  the  part  of  its  citizens,  and 
uiged  to  have  this  traffic  in  arms  prohibited; 
but,  as  it  did  not  infiringe  any  municipal  law, 
our  government  could  not  interfere.  Tet  still 
it  regarded,  with  solicitude,  a  traffic  which,  if 
persisted  in,  might  give  offence  to  Russia,  at 
that  time  almost  the  only  power  friendly  to  us. 
In  this  dilemma  the  government  had  applied  to 
Mr.  Astor,  as  one  conversant  in  this  branch  of 
trade,  for  information  that  might  point  out  a 
way  to  remedy  the  evil.  This  circumstance  had 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  supplying  the 
Russian  establishment  regularly  by  means  of 
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the  annual  ship  that  should  visit  tibe  settlement 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  (or  Oregon) ;  by 
this  means  the  casual  trading  vessels  would  be 
exieluded  from  those  parts  of  the  coast  where 
tbdr  mal«practioes  were  so  injurious  to  the 
Russians. 

Sadi  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  enterprise  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  Astor^  but  which  continually 
expanded  in  his  mind.    Indeed  it  is  due  to  him 
to  asy  that  he  was  not  actuated  by  mere  motives 
of  individual  profit.     He  was  already  wealthy 
beyond  the  ordinary  desires  of  man,  but  he 
now  aspired  to  that  honourable  fame  whidi  is 
awarded  to  men  of  similar  scope  of  mind^'  who 
by  their  great   commercial    enterprises    have 
enriched  nations,    peopled  wildernesses,   and 
extended  the  bounds  of  empire.    He  considered 
his  projected  establishment  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  as  the  emporium  to  an  immense 
commerce;  as  a  colony  that  would  form  the 
germ  of  a  wide  civilization ;  that  would,  in  fiact, 
carry  die  American  population  across  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  spread  it  along  the  shores  of  the 
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Piunfic;  as  it  already  animated  the  8h<M8  of  the 
Atfauitic* 

As  Mr.  Astor^  by  tibie  magnitude  of  his  com- 
meraal  and  financial  relations^  and  the  tigoor 
and  scope  of  his  self-taught  mind>  had  devated 
himself  into  the  consideratipn  of  government, 
and  the  communion  and  correspondence  with 
leading  statesmen^  he^  at  an  early  period,  com- 
ikiunicated  his  schemes  to  President  Jefferson, 
soliciting  the  countenance  of  government.  How 
hagUy  they  were  esteemed  by  that  eminent 
uum^  we  may  judge  by  the  following  passage, 
written  by  him  some  time  afterwards  to  Mr* 
Astor. 

^*  I  remember  well  having  invited  your  propo* 
«tiion  on  this  subject,*  and  encouraged  it  with 
the  assurance  of  every  facility  and  protection 
wh&di  the  government  cotdd  properly  afford. 


•  On  this  point  Mr.  Jefietwrn's  memorj  was  in  enor.  The 
proposition  alluded  to  was  the  one,  already  mentioned,  for  the 
establishment  of  an  American  For  Company  in  the  Atlantic 
atntaa.  The  great  enterpiiae  beyond  the  mountaiBS,  that  was 
to  sweep  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  originated  in  the  mind  of 
Mrk  Astor,  and  was  proposed  by  him  to  the  goyemment. 


I  considered,  as  a  great  public  aeqoisition,  the 
commencement  of  a  settlement  on  tl^it  point 
of  the  western  coast  of  America,  and  looked 
forward  widi  gratification  to  the  time  when  its 
desoendants  should  have  spread  themselyes 
through  the  whole  length  of.  that  coast,  coyer- 
ing  it  with  free  and  independent  Americans, 
unconnected  with  us  but  by  the  ties  of  Uood 
and  interest,  and  enjoying  like  us  the  rights 
of  self-goTcmment.^^ 

The  cabinet  joined  with  Mr*  Jefierson  in 
warm  approbation  of  the  plan,  and  held  out 
assurance  of  every  protection  that  could,  coa* 
sistently  with  general  policy,  be  afforded. 

Mr.  Astor  now  prepared  to  carry  his  scheme 
into  prompt  execution.  He  had  some  competi- 
tion, however,  to  apprehend  and  guard  against. 
The  North-west  Company,  acting  feebly  and  par^ 
tially  upon  the  suggestion^  of  its  former  agent, 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  had  pushed  one  or 
two  advanced  trading'  posts  across  the  Rocky 
mountains,  into  a  tract  of  country  visited  by 
that  enterprising  traveller,  and  since  named 
New  Caledonia.  This  tract  lay  about  two  de- 
void. I.  E 
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grees  north  of  the  Cokunbia^  and  intenrened 
between  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  Russia.  Its  length  was  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty  miles^  and  its  breadth, 
firom  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific^  from  three 
hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  geogi»- 
phical  miles. 

Should  the  Nortih-west  Company  persist  in 
extending  their  trade  in  that  quarter,  their 
competition  might  be  of  a  serious  detriment 
to  the  phuis  of  Mr.  Astor.  It  is  true  they 
would  contend  with  him  to  a  vast  disadvan- 
tage, from  the  checks  and  restrictions  to  which 
they  wane  subjected.  They  were  straitened 
on  one  side  by  the  rivalry  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company ;  then  they  had  no  good  post 
,on  the  Pacific  where  they  could  receive  sup- 
plies by  sea  for  their  establishments  beyond 
the  mountains;  nor,  if  they  had  one,  could 
they  ship  d&eir  furs  thence  to  China,  that 
great  mart  for  peltries;  the  Chinese  tnuie  being 
comprised  in  the  monopoly  of  Ihe  East  India 
Company.  Their  posts  beyond  die  mountains 
had  to  be  supplied  in  yearly  expeditions. 
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caravans,  firom  Montreal^  and  flie  fan  conveyed 
back  in  Ae  same  -way,  by  long,  precarioas,  and 
eicpenshre  routes,  across  the  continent.  Mr. 
Astor,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  able  to  supply 
his  proposed  establishment  at  the  montSi  of  the 
Colombia  by  sea,  and  to  ship  the  fdrs  collected 
tliere  directly  to  China,  so  as  to  undersell  the 
North-west  Company  in  Ae  great  Chinese 
market. 

Still,  the  competition  of  two  rival  companies 
west  of  tiie  Rodqr  mountains  could  not  but 
prove  detrimental  to  botii,  and  fraught  witii 
tiiose  evils,  both  to  the  trade  and  to  the  Indians, 
that  had  attended  similar  rivalries  in  the  Ca- 
nadas.    To  prevent  any  contest  of  the  kind, 
Hierefore,  he  made  known  his  plan  to  the  agents 
of  tiie  North-west  Company,  and  proposed  to 
interest  them  to  the  ertent  of  one  tUrd,  in  the 
trade  thus  to  be  opened.    Some  correspondence 
and  n^otiation  ensued.    The  company  were 
awBxe  of  the  advantages  which  would  be  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Astor,  should  he  be  able  to  carry 
his  scheme  into  effect;  but  they  anticipated  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  beyond  the  mountains 
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bf  their  establishments  in  New  Caledonia,  and 
were  loath  to  share  it  with  an  individual  who 
had  already  proved  a  formidable  competitor  in 
the  Atlantic  trade.  They  hoped,  too,  by  a 
timely  move,  to  secure  the  mouth  of  the  Columr 
bia  before  Mr.  Astor  would  be  able  to  put  his 
plans  into  operation ;  and,  that  key  to  the  in- 
ternal trade  once  in  their  possession,  the  whole 
country  would  be  at  their  command,  ASt&c 
some  negotiation  and  delay,  therefore,  they 
declined  the  proposition  that  had  been  made  to 
them,  but  subsequently  dispatched  a  party  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  to  establish  a  post 
there  before  any  expedition  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Astor  might  arrive. 

In  die  mean  time,  Mr^  Astor  finding  his  over- 
tures rejected,  proceeded  fearlessly  to  execute 
his  enterprise  in  the  face  of  the  whole  power  of 
the  North-west  Company.  His  main  establish- 
ment once  planted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columr 
bia,  he  looked  with  confidence  to  ultimate  sucr 
cess.  Being  able  to  reinforce  and.  supply  it 
amply  by  sea,  he  would  push  his  interior  posts 
in  every  direction  up  the  rivers  and  along  the 
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coast;  suj^Iying  the  natiyes  at  a  lower  rate^ 
and  thus  gradually  obliging  the  Nortih-west 
Company  to  gire  up  the  competition^  relinqaiah 
New  Caledonia,  and  retire  to  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains.  He  would  then  have  posses-' 
sion  of  the  trade,  not  merely  of  the  Columbia 
and  its  tributaries,  but  of  the  r^ons  farther 
north,  quite  to  the  Russian  possessions.  Sueh 
was  a  part  of  his  brilliant  and  comprehensive 
plan. 

'  He  now  proceeded,  with  all  diligence,  to  pro- 
cure projier  agents  and  coadjutors,  habituated 
to  liie  Indian  trade  and  to  the  life  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Among  the  clerics  of  the  North-west 
Company  were  several  of  great  capacity  and 
experience,  who  had  served  out  their  probatJon- 
aiy  terms,  but  who,  either  tiirough  lack  of'  in- 
terest and  influence,  or  a  want  of  vacancies, 
had  not  been  promoted.  They  were  conse^ 
quefiU^  much  dissatisfied,  and  ready  for  any 
employment  in  which  their  talents  and  acquire- 
menta  might  be  turned  to  better  account. 

Mr.  Aslor  made  his  overtures  to  several  of 
these  persons,  and  three  of  them  entered  into 
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his  views.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Alexand^  M'Kay^ 
had  accompanied  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in 
both  of  his  expeditions  to  the  north-west  coast 
of  America  in  1789  and  1793.  The  odier  two 
were  Duncan  M^ougal  and  Donald  M^enzie. 
To  these  was  subsequently  added  Mr.  WibK>n 
Price  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey.  As  this  gentlemaa 
was  a  nftdve  bom  dtizen  of  the  United  Statesf, 
and  a  person  of  great  probity  and  worth,  he  was 
selected  by  Mr.  Aster  to  be  his  chief  agent,  and 
to  represent  him  in  the  contemjdated  establish- 
Biient. 

.  On  the  23d  of  June,  1810,  articles  of  agree* 
Qient  were  entered  into  between  Mr.  Astor  and 
&ose  four  gentlemen,  acting  for  themselves  and 
for  the  several  persons  who  bad  already  agreed 
to  become,  or  should  thereafter  become,  asso- 
pated  under  the  firm  of  ^^  The  Pacific  Fur  Com- 
pany.'^ 

According  to  these  articles,  Mr.  Astor  was  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  company,  and  to  manage 
its  affairs  in  New  York.  He  was  to  furnish 
vessels,  goods,  provisions,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  all  other  requisites  for  the  enterprise  at  first 
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•ost  and  charges^  provided  diat  they  did  not,  at 
wy  lime,  inyolve  an  advance  of  more  tiian  four 
himdred  thonsand  dollars. 

Tlie  stock  of  the  company  was  to  be  divided 
into  a  hnndred  e^iial  shar^,  with  the  profits 
aecnnng  thereon.  Fifty  shares  were  to  be  at 
the  disposition  of  Mr.  Astor^.and  the  other  fifty 
to  be  divided  among  the  partners  and  their 
associates. 

Ml*.  Astor  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  intro- 
docing  other  persons  into  the  connexion^  as 
partners ;  two  of  whom,  at  least,  should  be  coo* 
versant  w^  the  Indian  trade,  and  none  of  them 
entitled  to  more  than  three  shares. 
•  A  general  meeting  of  the  company  was  to  be 
held  annually  at  Columbia  river,  for  the  inves- 
tigation and  regulation  of  its  affairs ;  at  which 
absent  members  wight  be  representeid^  and 
ni^t  vote  by  proxy  imder  certain  specified 
conditions. 

The  association,  if  successful,  was  to  continue 
for  twenty  years ;  hvA  the  parties  had  fuU  power 
to  abandon  and  dissolve  it  within  the  first  five 
years,  should  it  be  found  unprofitable.    For  this 
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term  Mr.  Astor  covenanted  to  bear  all  the  loss 
that  might  be  incurred ;  after  which  it  was  to  be 
borne  by  aU  the  partners,  in  proportion  to  their: 
respective  shares. 

The  parties  of  the  second  part  were  to  exe- 
cute faithfully  such  duties  as  might  be  assigned 
to  them  by  a  majority  of  the  company  on  the 
north-west  coast,  and  to  repedr  to  such  place  or 
places  as  the  majority  might  direct. 

An  agent,  appointed  for  the  term  of  five 
years,  was  to  reside  at  the  principal  establish- 
ment on  the  north-west  coast,  and  Wilson  Price 
Hunt  was  the  one  chosen  for  the  first  term. 
Should  the  interests  of  the  concern  at  any  time 
require  his  absence,  a  person  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed, in  general  meeting,  to  take  his  place. 

Stdeh  were  the  leading  conditions  of  this  asso- 
ciation* We  shall  now  proceed  to  relate  the 
various  hardy  and  eventful  expeditions,  by  sea 
and  land,  to  which  it  gave  rise. 
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In  prosecuting  his  great  scheme  of  ook^  : 
meroe  and  colonization,  two  expedkion3  weiB.. 
devised,  by  Mr.  Astor^  one  by  sea,  the  otb^r 
by  kuuL     The  former  was  to  carry  out  the 
people^  stores,  ammunition,  and  merchandise^ . 
requisite  for  establishing  a  fortified  trading  post 
at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river.    The  latter, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Hunt,  was  to  proceed  up  the 
Missouri,  and  across  the  Rocky  mountains,  to 
tiie  same  point;   exploring  a  line  of  commu- 
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nication  across  the  continent,  and  noting  the 
places  where  interior  trading  posts  might  be 
established.  The  expedition  by  sea  is  the  one 
which  comes  first  under  consideration. 

A  fine  ship  was  provided  called  the  Tonquin, 
of  two   hundred    and   ninety  tons    burthen^ 
momiting  ten  guns^  with  a  crew  of  twenty  men. 
She  carried  an  assortment  of  merchandise  for 
trading  with  the  natives  of  the  sea  board  and 
of  the  interior,  together  with  the  firame  of  a 
schooner,  to  be  employed  in  the  coasting  trade. 
Seeds  also  were  provided  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  nothing  was  neglected  for  the 
necessary  supply  of  the  establishment.     The 
command  of  the  ship  was  intrusted  to  Jonathan 
Thorn,  of  New  York,  a  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  navy,  on  leave  of  absence.    He  was  a 
man  of  courage  and  firmness^  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  our  Tripolitan  war,  and,  firom 
being  accustomed  to  naval  discipline,  was  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Astor  as  well  fitted  to  take 
charge  of  an  expedition  of  the  kind.    Four  of 
the  partners  were  to  embark  in  the  ship^  namely, 
Messrs.  M'Kay,  M'Dougal,  David  Stuart,  and 
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Us  nephew^  Robert  Stuart  MnMfDougal  was 
empowered  by  Mr.  Astor  to  act  as  his  proxy 
ia  the  tbscDee  of  Mr.  Hunt,  to  yote  for  him 
and  IB  his  name^  on  any  question  that  mig^t 
wne  befoie  any  meeting  of  the  persons  into* 
xeated  in  the  Yoyage. 

JBesideB  the  partners^  there  were  twelve  clerks 
to  go  out  in  the  ship^  several  of  them  natives 
«f  Canada,  who  had  some  experience  in  Indian 
trade.  They  were  bound  to  the  service  of  ilia 
company  for  five  years,  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year^  payable  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  and  an  annual  equipment  of  clothing 
to  the  amount  of  forty  dollars.  In  case  of  ill 
conduct  they  were  liable  to  forfeit  their  wages 
and  be  dismissed;  but,  should  they  acquit 
Ihemselves  well,  the  confident  expectation  was 
hdd  -oiit  to  them  of  promotion  and  partnership. 
Hirir  interests  were  thus,  to  some  extent, 
identified  with  those  of  the  company. 

Several  artisans  were  likewise  to  sail  in  the 
Aapy  for  the  supply  of  the  colony;  but  the 
most  peculiar  and  characteristic  part  of  this 
tiey  embarkation  consisted  of  thirteen  Cana* 
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dm  ^^  royageursy'^  wh<)  had  enlisted  for  £ve 
years.  As  this  class  of  fonctioiiaries  mil  oon* 
tinuaHy  recur  in  the  course  of  the  following 
narrations^  and  as  they  form  one  of  those  dis-» 
tinct  and  strongly  marked  castes  or  ordera  of 
people^  springing  up  in  this  vast  continent  out 
of  geographical  circumstances^  or  the  yaried 
pursuits^  habitudes^  and  origins  of  its  popula* 
tiouj,  we  shall  sketch  a  few  of  their  charad^er- 
istics  for  the  information  of  the  reader.  ; 

The  ^^vayageurs"  form  a  kind  of  confiRatemityt 
in  the  Canadas^  like  the  arrieros^  or  carriers  of 
Spain^  and,,  like  them,  are  employed  in  long 
internal  expeditions  of  travel  and  traffic :  with 
this  difference,  that  the  arrieros  travel  by  laad^ 
the  vQyageurs  by  water;  the  former  with  mulea 
and  horses,  the  latter  with  batteaux  and  canoes* 
The  voyageurs  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  up 
oyJt  of  the  fur  trade,  having  originally  been 
employed  by  the  early  French  mediants  m 
their  trading  expeditions  through  the  labyrinth 
of  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  boundless  interior* 
They  were  coeval  with  the  coureurs  des  bois,  ar- 
rangers of  the  woods,  already  noticed,  and,  like 
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themy  in  the  intervals  of  their  long^  arduoiii^^ 
flood  laborious  expeditions^  were  prone  to  pass 
fibeir  time  in  idleness  and  revehy  about  the 
trading  posts  or  settlements ;  squandering  their 
hard  earnings  in  heedless  conTiviahty^  and  ri- 
tailing  tiieir  ndghbours^  the  Indians^  in  indo^ 
lent  indulgence^  and  an  imprudent  disregard  of 
the  morrow.  * 

•  When  Canada  passed  under  British  domina-. 
tion^  and  the  old  IVench  trading  houses  were 
liroken  up^  the  voyageurs^  like  the  eoureurs  des 
hnsy  were  for  a  time  disheartened  and  discon- 
solate^ and  with  difficulty  could  reconcile  them- 
fldv^  to  the  service  of  the  new  comers^  so 
ffiflerent  in  habits^  manners^  and  language^  from 
Acir  former  employers.  By  degrees,  however,; 
they  became  accustomed  to  the  change,  aiid  at 
length  came  to  consider  the  British  fur  tiraders^ 
and  especially  the  members  of  the  North-west 
Ck>mpany,  as  the  legitimate  lords  of  creation. 

The  dress  of  these  people  is  generally  half 
dviMeed,  half  savage.  They  wear  a  capot  or 
surcout,  made  of  a  blanket,  a  striped  cotton 
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/shirt,  doth  trousers,  or  leathern  l^ging,  moo* 
casins  of  deer  skin^  and  a  belt  of  yari^ated 
worsted,  from  which  are  suspended  the  knife^ 
tobacco  pouch,  and  other  implements.  Their 
language  is  of  the  same  piebald  character,  bdng 
a  French  patois,  embroidered  with  Indian  and 
English  words  and  phrases. 

The  lives  of  the  voyageurs  are  passed  in  wild 
and  extensive  rovings,  in  the  service  of  indi- 
viduals, but  more  especially  of  the  fiur  traders* 
They  are  generally  of  French  descent,  and  in« 
herit  much  of  the  gaiety  and  lightness  of  heart 
of  their  ancestors^  being  full  of  anecdote  and 
song,  and  ever  ready  for  the  dance.  They  in- 
herit, too,  a  fund  of  civility  and  complaisance; 
and^  instead  of  that  hardness  and  grossness 
which  men  in  laborious  life  are  apt  to  indulge 
towards  each  other^  they  are  mutually  obliging 
and  accommodating ;  interchanging  kind  ofiices^ 
yielding  each  other  assistance  and  comfort  in 
every  emergency,  and  using  the  familiar  ap- 
pellations of  ^^  cousin'^  and  ^^  brother/^  when 
there  is  in  fiict  no  relationship.    Their  natural 
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good  iriDi  is  probably  heightened  by  a  com- 
munity  of  adventoie  and  hardship  in  their  pre- 
carious and  ^wandering  hfe. 

No  men  are  more  submissive  to  their  leaders 
and  employers,  more  capable  of  enduring  hard» 
ship^  or  more  good-humoured  und^  privations. 
Never  are  Ihey  so  happy  as  when  on  long  and 
rough  eiqpeditions,  toiling  up  rivers  or  coasting 
lakes;  encamping  at  night  on  the  borders, 
gossiping  round  their  fires,  and  bivouacking  in 
the  open  air.  They  are  dexterous  boatmen, 
vigorous  and  adroit  with  the  oar  and  paddle,  and 
will  row  fircHn  morning  unto  night  without  a 
murmur.  The  steersman  often  sings  an  old 
traditionary  French  song,  with  some  regular 
burden  in  which  they  all  join,  keeping  time  with 
their  oars ;  if  at  any  time  they  flag  in  spirits  or 
relax  in  exertion,  it  is  but  necessary  to  strike  up 
a  song  of  the  kind  to  put  them  all  in  firesh  spirits 
and  activity.  The  Canadian  waters  are  vocal 
with  these  Uttle  French  chansons,  that  have 
been  echoed  firom  mouth  to  mouth  and  trans- 
mitted from  hiixtT  to  son,  firom  the  earlies<> 
days  of  Ihe  colony ;  and  it  has  a  pleasing  eJBrect> 
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in  a  still  golden  summer  evening,  to  see  a 
batteau  gliding  across  the  bosom  of  a  lake  and 
dipping  its  oars  to  the  cadence  of  these  quaint 
old  ditties,  or  sweeping  along,  in  full  chorus,  on 
a  bright  sunny  morning,  down  the  transparent 
current  of  one  of  the  Canadian  rivers* 

But  we  are  talking  of  things  that  are  &st 
fading  away !  The  march  of  mechanical  in- 
vention is  driving  every  thing  poetical  before  it* 
The  steamboats,  which  are  fast  dispelling  the 
wildness  and  romance  of  our  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  aiding  to  subdue  the  world  into  common- 
place,  are  proving  as  fatal  to  the  race  of  the 
Canadian  voyageurs,  as  they  have  been  to  that 
of  the  boatmen  on  the  Mississippi.  Their 
glory  is  departed.  They  are  no  longer  the  lords 
of  our  internal  seas,  and  the  great  navigators 
of  the  wilderness.  Some  of  them  may  still 
occasionally  be  seen  coasting  the  lower  lakes 
with  their  frail  barks,  and  pitching  their  camps 
and  lighting  their  fires  upon  the  shores ;  but  their 
range  is  fast  contracting  to  those  remote  waters 
and  shallow  and  obstructed  rivers  unvisited  by 
the  steam-boat.    In  the  course  of  years  they 
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wifl  gradually  disappear;  their  sotigff  wiB  die 
antay  like  the  echoes  they  once  awakened,  and 
die  Canadian  voyageurs  will  become  a  foigotten 
tae^  or  Temembered,  like  their  associates,  the 
Indians,  among  the  poetieal  images  of  past 
times,  and  as  themes  for  local  and  romantic 
assomtions. 

An  instance  of  the  bnoyant  temperamcttit  atid 
the  profesnonal  pride  of  these  peopte  was 
famished  in  die  gay  and  braggart  styie  in  which 
liicy  arrived  at  New  York  to  join  the  enter- 
prise. They  were  determined  to  iw^gale  and 
astonish  die  people  of  the  ^'  States''  with  thfe 
s%ht  of  a  Canadian  boat  and  a  Canadian' i6)fei^. 
Tliey  accordingly  fitted  np  a  large  bnt'li^  Wi: 
canoe,  such  as  is  used  in  the  for  trader  trans^ 
ported  it  in  a  waggon  from  the  banks  of  tibe 
St  Lawrence  to  the  shores  of  lake  Champkiii; 
traversed  the  lake  in  it,  from  end  to  end; 
Iknated  it  again  in  awaggon  and  wheeled  it  off 
to  Tjagsingbnrgh,  and  there  hmiched  it  upon  iiie 
watem  of  the  Hudson.  Down  this  riTerthe)r 
pEed  their  course  merrily  on  a  fine  snmmeA 
day,  maldng  its  Banks  resomid  for  thd  first  tm6 
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mdi  thdr  old  French  boat  songs ;  paasing  by 
the  villages  with  whoop  and  halloo^  so  as  to 
make  the  honest  Dutch  £Eunners  mistake  them, 
for  a  crew  of  savages.  In  this  way  they  swqpty 
in  full  song5  and  with  regular  flourish  of  the 
paddle,  roimd  New  York,  in  a  stiU  summer 
evening,  to  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  had  never  before  witnessed  on 
their  waters,  a  nautical  apparition  of  the  kind. 

Such  was  the  variegated  band  of  adventurers 
about  to  embark  in  the  Tonquin  on  this  arduous 
and  doubtful  enterprise.  While  yet  in  port  and 
on  dry  land,  in  the  bustle  of  preparation  and 
the  excitement  of  novelty,  all  was  simshine  and 
promise.  The  Canadians  especially,  who  with 
their  constitutional  vivacity,  have  a  considerable 
dash  of  the  gascon,  were  buoyant  and  boastful, 
and  great  braggarts  as  to  the  future ;  while  all 
those  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  North- 
west Company,  and  engaged  in  the  Indian 
trade,  plumed  themselves  upon  their  hardihood 
and  their  capacity  to  endure  privations.  If  Mr, 
Astor  ventured  to  hint  at  the  difficulties  they 
might    have  to  encounter,  they  treated  them 
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with  scorn.  They  were  ^^  north^westers  f^  men 
seasoned  to  hardships^  who  cared  for  neither 
wind  nor  weather.  They  could  lire  hard^  lie 
hard,  sleep  hard,  eat  dogs! — ^in  a  word  they 
were  ready  to  do  and  suffer  any  thing  for  the 
good  of  the  enterprise.  With  all  this  pro- 
fession of  zeal  and  devotion,  Mr.  Astor  was  not 
orer-confident  of  the  stabiUty  and  firm  faith  of 
these  mercurial  beings.  He  had  received  in* 
formation,  also,  that  an  armed  brig  from  Hali- 
feoc,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  North- 
west Company,  was  hovering  on  the  coast, 
watching  for  the  Tonquin,  with  the  purpose  of 
impressing  the  Canadians  on  board  of  her,  as 
British  subjects,  and  thus  interrupting  the 
voyage.  It  was  a  time  of  doubt  and  anxiety, 
when  the  relations  between  the  United  States' 
and  Great  Britain  were  daily  assuming  a  more* 
precarious  aspect,  and  verging  towards  that  war 
which  shortly  ensued.  As  a  precautionary 
measure,  therefore,  he  required  the  voyageursy 
as  they  were  about  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
an  American  association,  and  to  reside  within^ 

f2 
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tibe  limits  of  the  United  States^  should  take  the 
oaths  of  naturalization^  as  American  dtizens. 
To  this  they  readily  agreed^  and  shortly  after- 
wards  assured  him  that  they  had  actually  done 
so.  Itwas  not  until  afterthey  had  sailed  that 
he  discovered  that  they  had  entirely  deceived 
him  in  the  matter. 

The  confidence  of  Mr.  Astor  was  abused  in 
another  quarter.  Two  of  the  partners^  both  of 
them  Scotchmen^  and  recently  in  the  service  of 
the  North-west  Company,  had  misgivings  as  to 
an  enterprise  which  might  dash  with  the  in- 
terests and  establishments  protected  by  the 
British  flag.  They  privately  waited  upon  the 
British  minister^  Mr.  Jackson,  then  in  New 
York,  laid  open  to  him  liie  whole  scheme  of 
Mr.  Astor,  though  intrusted  to  them  in  confi- 
dence, and  dependent  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
secrecy  at  the  outset  for  its  success^  and  in- 
quired whether  they^  as  British  subjects,  coald 
lawfully  engage  in  iL  The  reply  satisfied  llieir 
scnxples^  while  the  information  they  imparted 
QDuated  die  surprise  and  admiration  of  Mr. 
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Jackson,  that  a  private  individual  should  have 
conceived  and  set  on  foot  at  his  own  risk  and 
expense,  so  great  an  enterprise. 

This  step  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen  was 
not  known  to  Mr.  Astor  until  sometime  after* 
wards,  or  it  might  have  modified  the  trust  and 
confidence  reposed  in  them. 

To  guard  against  any  interruption  to  the 
voyBge  by  the  armed  brig,  said  to  be  off  the 
harbour,  Mr.  Astor  appEed  to  Commodore 
Rodgers,  at  that  time  commanding  at  New 
York,  to  give  the  Tonquin  safe  convoy  off  the 
coast.  The  commodore  having  received  from  a 
high  official  source  assurance  of  the  deep  inte- 
rest which  the  government  took  in  the  enter- 
prise, sent  directions  to  Captain  Hull,  at  that 
time  cruising  off  the  harbour,  in  the  frigate 
Constitution,  to  afford  the  Tonquin  the  required 
protection  when  she  should  put  to  sea. 

Before  the  day  of  embarkation,  Mr.  Astor 
addressed  a  letter  of  instruction  to  the  four 
partners  who  were  to  sail  in  the  ship.  In  this 
he  enjoined  them,  in  the  most  earnest  manner, 
to  cultivate  harmony  and  unanimity,  and  recom- 
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mended  that  all  differences  of  opinions  on 
points  connected  with  the  objects  and  interests 
of  the  voyage,  shotild  be  discussed  by  the  whole, 
and  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes.  He,  more- 
over, gave  them  especial  caution  as  to  their 
conduct  on  arriving  at  their  destined  port;  ex- 
horting them  to  be  careful  to  make  a  favourable 
impression  upon  the  wild  people,  among  whom 
their  lot  and  the  fortunes  of  the  enterprise 
would  be  cast.  ^^  If  you  find  them  kind,"  said 
he,  '^as  I  hope  you  will,  be  so  to  them.  If 
otherwise,  act  with  caution  and  forbearance,  and 
convince  them  that  you  come  as  Mends.'^ 

With  the  same  anxious  forethought  he  wrote 
a  letter  of  instructions  to  Captain  Thorn,  in 
which  he  uiged  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
health  of  himself  and  his  crew,  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  good-humour  and  harmony  on  board 
his  ship.  **  To  prevent  any  misimderstanding," 
added  he,  ^'will  require  your  particular  good 
management.'^  His  letter  closed  with  an  in- 
junction of  wariness  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  a  subject  on  which  Mr.  Astor  was 
justly  sensible  he  could  not  be  too  earnest.    ^'  I 
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must  recommend  you/'  said  he^  ^'  tx>  be  parti- 
cularly careful  on  the  coast,  and  not  rely  too 
much  on  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  natives. 
All  accidents  which  have  as  yet  happened 
tho^  arose  from  too  much  confidence  in  the 
Incfians/' 

The  reader  will  bear  these  instructions  in 
mind^  as  events  will  prove  their  wisdom  and 
imp<^tance,  and  the  disasters  which  ensued  in 
consequence  of  the  n^Iect  of  them. 
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On  the  8th  of  September,  1810,  the  Tonquin 
put  to  sea,  where  she  was  soon  joined  by  the 
frigate  Constitution.  The  wind  was  fresh  and 
fair  from  the  south-west,  and  the  ship  was  soon 
out  of  sight  of  land  and  free  from  the  appre- 
hended danger  of  interruption.  The  frigate, 
therefore,  gaye  her  '^  God  speed,^'  and  left  her 
to  her  course. 
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The  harmony  so  earnestly  enjoined  by  Mr. 
Aster  on  this  heterogeneous  crew^  and  which 
had  been  so  confidently  promised  in  the  buoy- 
ant moments  of  preparation^  was  doomed  to 
meet  with  a  check  at  the  very  outset. 

Captain  Thorn  was  an  honest,  straightforward^ 
but  somewhat  dry  and  dictatorial  commander^ 
who^  having  been  nurtured  in  the  system  and 
discipline  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  in  a  sacred 
opinion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  quarterdeck, 
was  disposed  to  be  absolute  lord  and  master  on 
board  of  his  ship.  He  appears,  moreover,  to 
have  had  no  great  opinion,  from  the  first,  of  the 
persons  embarked  with  him.  He  had  stood  by 
with  surly  contempt  while  they  vaunted  so 
bravely  to  Mr.  Astor  of  all  they  could  do  and 
all  they  could  undergo ;  how  they  could  face  all 
weathers,  put  up  with  all  kinds  of  fare,  and 
even  eat  dogs  with  a  relish,  when  no  better 
food  was  to  be  had.  He  had  set  them  down  as 
a  set  of  land  lubbers  and  braggadocios,  and  was 
disposed  to  treat  them  accordingly.  Mr.  Astor 
was,  in  his  eyes,  his  only  real  employer,  being 
the  father  of  the  enterprise,  who  famished  all 
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funds  and  bore  all  losses.  The  others  were 
mere  agents  and  subordinates^  who  lived  at  his 
■expense*  He  evidently  had  but  a  narrow  idea 
of  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  enterprise^  limit- 
ing his  views  merely  to  his  part  of  it;  every 
thing  beyond  the  concerns  of  his  ship  was  out 
of  his  sphere;  and  any  thing  that  interfered 
with  the  routine  of  his  nautical  duties  put  him 
in  a  passion. 

The  partners^  on  the  other  hand^  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  service  of  the  North-west 
Company^  and  in  a  profound  idea  of  the  im* 
portance^  dignity,  and  authority  of  a  partner. 
They  already  began  to  consider  themselves  on 
a  par  with  the  MTavishes,  the  M'Gillivrays, 
flie  Frobishers,  and  the  other  magnates  of  the 
north-west,  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  up  to  as  the  great  ones  of  the  earth ;  and 
they  were  a  little  disposed,  perhaps,  to  wear 
their  suddenly-acquired  honours  with  some  air 
of  pretension.  Mr.  Astor,  too,  had  put  them 
on  their  mettle  with  respect  to  the  captain,  de- 
scribing him  as  a  gunpowder  fellow  who  would 
command  his  ship  in  fine  style,  and,  if  there 
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va9  any  fighting  to  do^  would  ^^blow  all  out  of 
4be  water/' 

Thu9  parepared  to  regard  each  other  with  no 
T&tj  c<Nrdial  eye,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
&e  parties  soon  came  into  collision*  On  the 
^rery  first  night  Captain  Thorn  b^an  his  man- 
of-war  discipline  by  ordering  the  lights  in  the 
^abin  to  be  extinguished  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  pride  of  the  partners  was  immediately 

* 

in  arms.  This  was  an  invasion  of  their  rights 
and  dignities  not  to  be  borne.  They  were  on 
l^oard  of  their  own  ship,  and  entitled  to  consult 
ihm  ease  and  enjoyment.  M^Dougal  was  the 
champion  of  their  cause.  He  was  an  actiye, 
srritable,  fuming,  vainglorious  little  man,  and 
efevated  in  his  own  opinion^  by  being  the  proxy 
of  Mr.  Astor.  A  violent  altercation  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  which  Thorn  threatened  to  put 
the  partners  in  irons  should  they  prove  refrac- 
liory ;  upon  which  M^Dougsl  seized  a  pistol  and 
awove  to  be  the  death  of  the  captain  should  he 
ever  oflfer  such  an  indignity.  It  was  some  time 
befive  the  irritated  parties  could  be  padfied  by 
the  more  temperate  bystanders. . 
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Such  was  the  captain's  outset  with  the  part- 
ners.   Nor  did  the  clerks  stand  much  higher  in 
his  good  graces ;  indeed^  he  seemed  to  haye  re- 
garded aU  the  kndsmen  on  board  his  ship  as  a 
kind  of  hve  lumber^  continually  in  the  way. 
The  poor  voyageurs,  too,  continually  irritated 
his  spleen  by  their  ^^ lubberly'^  and  unseemly 
habits,  so  abhorrent  to  one  accustomed  to  the 
cleanliness  of  a  man  of  war.    These  poor  fresh 
water  sailors,  so  vainglorious  on  shore,  and  al« 
most  amphibious  when  on  kkes  and  riyera,  lost 
all  heart  and  stomach  the  moment  they  were  at 
sea.  For  days  they  suffered  the  doleful  rigours 
and  retchings  of  seasickness,  lurking  below  in 
their  berths  in  squalid  state,  or  emerging  now 
and  then  like  spectres  from  the  hatchways,  in  ca- 
potes and  blankets,  with  dirty  nightcaps,  grizzly 
beard,  lantern  yisage  and  unhappy  eye,  shiy^r* 
ipg  about  the  deck,  and  ever  and  anon  crawling 
to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  offering  up  their 
tributes  to  the  windward,  to  the  infinite  annoy*' 
ance  of  the  captain. 

His  letters  to  Mr.  Astor,  wherein  he  poucs 
forth  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  and  his  seaman- 
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like  impatience  of  what  he  considers  the  ^'  lub^ 
berly'*  character  and  conduct  of  those  around 
lam^  are  before  us^  and  are  amnsingly  charac- 
teristic. The  honest  captain  is  fiill  of  vexation 
on  his  own  aocoxmty  and  solidtude  on  accotoit 
of  Mr*  Astor^  whose  property  he  considers  at 
tiie  mercy  of  a  most  heterogeneous  and  wastefiil 
crew* 

As  to  the  derks^  he  pronounces  diem  mere 
ptetenders,  not  one  of  whom  had  ever  been 
among  Indians^  nor  fiirther  to  the  north-west 
than  Montreal,  nor  of  higher  rank  than  bar- 
keeper of  a  tavern  or  marker  of  a  billiard  table, 
excepting  one,  who  had  been  a  schocdmaster, 
and  whom  he  emphatically  sets  down  for  ^^  as 
iDoUsh  a  pedant  as  ever  lived.^^ 

Tbea  as  to  the  artisans  and  labourers  who 
bad  been  brought  from  Canada  and  shipped  at 
auch  ^»p«i<if,  Hie  three  most  respectably  ac- 
cording to  the  captBin^s  account,  were  calprifSE, 
wiio  had  fled  from  Canada  on  account  of  their 
miadeeda;  the  rest  had  figured  in  Montreal  as 
dc^mcn^  barbers,  waiters^  and  carriole  drivers^ 
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and  were  the  most  helpless^  worthless  beings^ 
"  that  ever  broke  sea  biscuit/' 

It  may  easily .  be  imagined  what  a  series  of 
mismiderstandings  and  cross  purposes  would  be 
likely  to  take  place  between  such  a  crew  and 
such  a  commander.  The  captain^  in  his  2eal 
for  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  his  ship^  would 
make  sweeping  visitations  to  the  ^'  lubber  nests'' 
of  the  tmlucky  '^  voyageurs"  and  their  compa- 
nions in  misery,  ferret  them  out  of  their  berths, 
make  them  air  and  wash  themselves  and  their 
accoutrements,  and  oblige  them  to  stir  about 
briskly  and  take  exercise. 

Nor  did  his  disgust  and  vexation  cease  when 
all  hands  had  recovered  from  seasickness,  and 
become  accustomed  to  the  ship,  for  now  broke 
forth  an  alarming  keenness  of  appetite  that 
threatened  havoc  to  the  provisions.  What  es- 
pecially irritated  the  captain  was  the  daintiness 
of  some  of  his  cabin  passengers.  They  were 
loud  in  their  complaints  of  the  ship's  fare, 
though  their  table  was  served  with  firesh  pork, 
hams,  tongues,   smoked  beef,  and  puddings* 
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^^  When  thwarted  in  their  cravings  for  deUca« 
cies/'  said  he,  ^^  they  would  exclaim  that  it  wa» 
d — d  hard  they  conld  not  live  as  they  pleased 
upon  their  own  property,  heing  on  board  their 
own  ship,  freighted  with  their  own  merchan- 
dise. And  these/'  added  he,  ^'are  the  fine 
fellows  who  made  such  boast  that  they  could 
'  eat  dogs.'  '* 

In  his  indignation  at  what  he  termed  their 
effeminacy,  he  woxild  swear  that  he  would  never 
take  them  to  sea  again  ^^  without  having  Fly* 
market  on  the  forecastle,  Covent-garden  on  the 
poop,  and  a  cool  spring  from  Canada  in  the 
maintop." 

As  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage  and  got 
into  the  smooth  seas  and  pleasant  weather  of  the 
tropics,  other  annoyances  occurred  to  vex  the 
spirit  of  the  captain.  He  had  been  crossed  by 
the  irritable  mood  of  one  of  the  partners ;  he 
was  now  excessively  annoyed  by  the  good- 
humour  of  another.  This  was  the  elder  Stuart, 
who  was  an  easy  soul,  and  of  a  social  disposi- 
tion. He  had  seen  life  in  Canada,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador ;  had  been  a  fur  trader  in  the 
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former,  and  a  fisherman  on  the  latter;  and>  m 
Ae  course  of  his  experience^  had  made  ^farious 
eKpeditions  with  voyagemiB.  He  was  accu- 
tomed^  therefore^  to  the  &miliarity  whidi  pre- 
TaUs  between  that  chiss  and  their  superiors^ 
and  the  gossipings  which  take  place  among 
them  when  seated  romid  a  fire  at  their  encamp- 

-ments*  Stuart  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he 
could  seat  himself  on  the  deck  with  a  number  of 
tfiese  men  round  him^  in  camping  style^  smoke 
teg^er,  passing  the  pipe  from  mouth  to 
mouthy  aftor  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  mng 

'tM  Canadian  boat  songs^  and  tell  stories  about 

■  their  hardships  and  adventures^  in  the  course  of 
wUch  he  rivalled  Sinbad  in  his  long  tales  of 

'  the  sea^  about  his  fishing  exploits  on  the  coast 

'•6f  Lri)rador» 

This  gossiping  feoniliarity  shocked  die  captain's 

.  liotioiui  of  rank  and  subordination^  and  nothing 

-  was  80  abhorrent  to  him  as  the  oommnmitjr  of 
1^  between  mastor  and  man^  and  thdr  mift^ 
gling  in  diorus  in  the  outlandish  boat  songs. 

Then  there  was  another  whimsical  souroe  of 
flmofuuse  to  him.    Some  of  the  young  dote^ 
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who  were  making  their  first  voyage^  uid  to 
whom  every  thing  was  new  and  strange^  were^ 
Tery  rationally^  in  the  habit  of  taking  notes  and 
keeping  journals.  Thb  was  a  sore  abomination 
to  the  honest  captain^  who  held  their  literary 
pretensions  in  great  contempt.  ^^  The  collect- 
ing of  materials  for  long  histories  of  their  voyage 
and  travels/'  said  he^  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Astor, 
^  appears  to  engross  most  of  their  attention.'^ 
We  can  conceive  what  must  have  been  the 
crusty  impatience  of  the  worthy  navigator^ 
when^  on  any  trifling  occurrence  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage^  quite  commonplace  in.  his  eyes^ 
he  saw  these  young  landsmen  running  to  recosd 
it  in  their  journals ;  and  what  indignant  g^bnoes 
he  must  have  cast  to  right  and  left^as  he  worried 
about  the  deck^  gi'ring  out  his  orders. for  the 
mam^ment  of  the  ship,  surrounded  by  sing- 
ing, smoking,  gossiping,  scribbling  groups,  all^ 
as  he  thoi^ht,  intent  upon  the  amusement  of 
the  passing  hour,  instead  of  the  great  purpose 
and  interests  of  the  voyage. 

It  is  poasiUe  the  captain  was  insome  degree 
d|^t  in.hia  notions.  .  Thou^  some  of  the  pes* 

▼oi«.  I.  .    o 
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sengers  had  much  to  gain  by  the  voyage^  none 
of  them  had  any  thing  positively  to  lose*  They 
were  mostly  young  men,  in  the  heyday  of  life ; 
and  having  got  into  fine  latitudes,  upon  smooth 
seas,  with  a  well  stored  ship  under  them,  and  a 
har  wind  in  the  shoulder  of  the  sail,  they  seemed 
to  have  got  into  a  holiday  world,  and  were 
disposed  to  enjoy  it.  That  craving  desire,  na* 
tural  to  untravelled  men  of  fresh  and  lively 
minds,  to  see  strange  lands,  and  to  visit  scenes 
famous  in  history  or  fable,  was  expressed  by 
some  of  the  partners  and  clerks,  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  storied  coasts  and  islands  that  lay 
within  their  route.  The  captain,  however,  who 
regarded  every  coast  and  island  with  a  matter 
of  fact  eye,  and  had  no  more  associations  con- 
nected with  them  than  those  laid  down  in  his 
seachart,  considered  all  this  curiosity  as  exceed* 
ingly  idle  and  childish.  ^^  In  the  first  part  of 
the  voyage,*'  says  he  in  his  letter,  ^^  they  wer« 
determined  to  have  it  said  they  had  been  in 
Africa,  and  therefore  insisted  on  my  stepping 
at  the  Cape  de  Verds.  Next  they  said  the  ship 
should  stop  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  for  they 
must  see  the  large  and  uncommon  inhabitants 
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of  lliat  pbiee.  Then  they  must  go  to  the  island 
wliere  Robinson  Crosoe  had  so  long  lived.  And 
lastly^  they  were  detennined  to  see  the  hand-* 
some  inhabitants  of  Easter  island/' 

To  all  these  resolves  the  captain  opposed  his 
peremptory  veto^  as  ^  contrary  to  instructions.'^ 
llien  would  break  f ordi  an  miavailing  explosion 
of  wrath  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  partners^ 
in  the  coarse  of  which  they  did  not  even  spare 
Mr.  Astor  fcnr  his  mjt  of  supererogation  in  for- 
nishing  orders  for  the  control  of  the  ship 
while  they  were  on  boards  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  be  the  judges^  where  it  would  be  beat 
for  her  to  touch,  and  how  long  to  remain.  Thd 
choleric  M^ougal  took  the  lead  in  these  rail<^ 
ings,  being,  as  has  been  observed,  a  little  puffed 
up  with  the  idea  of  bemg  Mr.  Aster's  proxy. 

The  captain,  however,  became  only  so  much 
the  more  cfusty  and  dogged  in  his  adherence  to 
his  orders>  and  touchy  and  harsh  in  his  deal- 
ings with  his  passengers,  and  frequent  alterca- 
wms  ensued.  He  may  in  some  measure  have 
becli  influenced  by  his  seamanlike  iitipatience 
Of  the  intetference  of  latidsmfen,  and  his  high 

o2 
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notions  of  naval  etiquette  and  quarteideck 
authority^  but  he  evidentiy  had  an  houest;i 
trusty  concern  for  the  interests  of  hb  employer. 
He  pictured  to  himself  the  anxious  projector 
of  the  enterprise^  who  had. disbursed  so  muni- 
ficently in  its  outfit^  calculating  on  tiue  zealj 
fidelity^  and  singleness  of  purpose  of  his  asso* 
ciates  and  agents;  while  they^  on  the  otiier 
hand^  having  a  good  ship  at  their  disposal^  and 
a  deep  pocket  at  home  to  bear  them  out^  seemed 
ready  to  loiter  on  every  coast^  and  amuse  them- 
selves in  every  port. 

On  the  4th  of  December  they  came  in  sight 
of.  the  Falkland  islands.  Having  been  for  some 
time  on  an  allowance  of  water,  it  was  resolved 
to  anchor  here  and  obtain  a  supply.  A  boat 
was  sent  into  a  small  bay  to  take  soundings, 
Mr.  M^ougal  and  Mr,  M^Kay  took  this  occa- 
sion to  go  on  shore^  but  with  a  request  from 
the  captain  that  they  would  not  detain  the  shxp^ 
Once  on  shore^  however,  they  were  in  no  baste 
to  obey  his  orders,  but  rambled  about  in  search, 
of  curiosities.  The  anchorage  proving  una^e^ 
and  wat^  difficult  to  be  procured^  ^e,  captain 
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Stood  out  to  sea,  and  made  repeated  signals  fo^ 
those  on  shore  to  rejoin  the  ship^  but  it  was  not 
xxtitil  nine  at  night  that  they  came  on  board. 

The  wind  being  adverse^  the  boat  was  again 
sent  on  shore  on  the  following  mornings  and 
the  same  gentlemen  again  landed,  but  promised 
to  come  off  at  a  moment's  warning;  they  again 
forgot  their  promise  in  their  eager  pursuit  of 
wild  geese  and  sea  wolves.  After  a  time  the 
wind  hauled  £Edr,  and  signals  were  made  for  the 
boat.  Half  an  hour  elapsed  but  no  boat  put 
off.  The  captain  reconnoitred  the  shore  with 
his  glass,  and,  to  his  infinite  vexation,  saw  the 
loiterers  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  *^  wild-J 
goosechase.'^  Nettled  to  the  quick,  he  imme- 
diately made  saiL  When  those  on  shore  saW 
the  ship  actually  under  way,  they  embarked 
with  all  speed,  but  had  a  hard  pull  of  eight 
nriles  before  they  got  on  board,  and  then  expe- 
rienced but  a  grim  reception,  notwithstanding 
that  they  came  well  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the 
chase. 

Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  7tii  of  December, 
they  anchored  at  Port  Egmont  in  the  ftame' 
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island^  whete  they  remained  four  days  taking  in 
water  and  making  repairs.  This  was  a  joyous 
time  for  the  landsmen.  They  pitched  a  tent  on 
shore^  had  a  boat  at  their  command^  and  passed 
ihtk  time  merrily  in  rambling  about  the  island^ 
and  coasting  along  the  shores^  shooting  sea 
lions^  seals^  foxes^  geese^  ducks^  and  penguins* 
None  were  keener  in  pursuit  of  this  kind  of 
game  than  M^ougal  and  David  Stuart;  the 
latter  was  reminded  of  aquatic  sports  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador^  and  his  hunting  exploits  in 
the  north-west. 

In  the  mean  time  the  captain  addressed  him- 
self  steadily  to  the  business  of  his  ship^  scorning 
the  holiday  spirit  and  useless  pursuits  of  his 
emancipated  messmates^  and  warning  them^ 
bom  time  to  time^  not  to  wander  away  nor  be 
out  of  hail.  They  promised^  as  usual^  that  the 
ship  should  never  experience  a  moment's  deten- 
tion on  their  account^  but,  as  usual^  forgot  their 
promise. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1  Ith^  the  repairs  being 
all  finished,  and  the  water  casks  replenished, 
the  signal  was  given  to  embark,  and  the  ship 
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bc|;an  to  weigh  anchor.  At  this  time  several  of 
the  passengers  were  dispersed  about  the  island^ 
amnring  themselyes  in  yarions  ways*  Some  of 
the  yomag  men  had  found  two  inscriptions^  in 
Snghsh,  over  a  phce  where  two  onfortimate 
mariners  had  been  buried  in  this  desert  island. 
As  the  inscriptiiHis  were  nearly  worn  out  by 
time  and  weather,  they  were  playing  the  part  of 
^  Old  Mortality/^  and  piously  renewing  them. 
The  signal  firom  the  ship  summoned  them  from 
tiieir  labours ;  they  saw  the  sails  imfuried,  and 
that  it  was  getting  under  way.  The  two  sport- 
ing ]iartners,  however,  Mr.  M^ougal  and  David 
Stuart,  had  strolled  away  to  the  south  of  the 
island  in  pursuit  of  penguins.  It  would  never 
do  to  put  off  without  them,  as  there  was  but 
4me  boat  to  convey  the  whole. 

While  this  delay  took  place  on  shore,  the 
49Kptain  was  storming  on  board.  This  was  the 
third  time  his  orders  had  been  treated  with 
contempt,  and  the  ship  wantonly  detained,  and 
it  should  be  the  last;  so  he  spread  all  sail  and 
put  to  sea,  swearing  he  would  leave  the  la^ards 
to  shift  for  themselves.    It  was  in  vain  that 
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tiiose  on  board  made  Temonstrances  aod  ea*-' 
treaties^  and  represented  the  hoirofs  of:aban^ 
doning  men  upon  a  steril  and  uninhabited 
udand :  the  sturdy  captain  was  inflexible. 
.  In  the  mean  time^  the  penguin  hunters  had 
joined  the  engrayers  of  tombstones^-  but  not 
before  the  ship  was  already  out  at  sea.  They 
dl^  to  the  number  of  eight,  threw  diemsehres 
into  their  boat,  which  was  about  twelve  fbet  in 
length,  and  rowed  with  might  and  main.  *  For 
tiifce  hours  and  a  half  did  they  tug  anxiously 
and  severely  at  the  oar,  swashed  occasionally  by 
tiie  surging  wares  of  the  open  sea,  while  the  ship 
inexoiafaly  kept  on  her  course,  and  seemed  de» 
tennined  to  leave  them  behind. 

On  board  of  (die  ship  was  the  nephew  of  David 
Stuart, .  a  young  man  of  s{)irit  and  resolution. 
Seeing,  as  he  thought,  the  captain  obstinately 
bent  upon  abandoning  his  uncle  and  the  others, 
he  seised  a  pistol,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  wrath 
swore  he  would  blow  out  the  captain's  brains, 
unless  he  put  about  or  shortened  sail. 

Fortunately  for  all  jiarties,  t^e  wind  just  then 
came  ahead,  and  the  boat  was  enabled  to  reach 
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the  shop;  otherwise^  disastrous  drcuinstaiices; 
might  have  ensued*  We  can  hardly  believe  that 
As  captain  really  intended  to  carry  his  threat- 
into  full  effect,  and  rather  think  he  meant  to  let 
llielaggazds  off  for  a  long  pull  and  a  hearty  fright* 
He  declared^  however,  in  his  letter  to  Mn  Aator^ 
tint  he  was  serious  in  his  threats ;  and  there  is 
no  knowing  how  £ar  such  an  iron  man  may  push 
his  notions  of  authority. 

^  Had  the  wind/'  writes  he,  '^  (unf ortunatdy) 
not  hauled  ahead  soon  after  leaving  the  harbour's 
mouthy  I  i^ould  positively  hate  left  them ;  and^ 
indeed^  I  cannot  but  think  it  an  unfortunate: 
drcumstance  for  you  that  it  so  happened,  fox 
the  first  loss  in  this  instance  would,  in  my  opi* 
nion,  have  proved  the  best,  as  they  seem  to  hb^e 
no  idea  of  the  value  of  property,  nor  anyapfsa^ 
rent  regard  for  your  interest,  although  interwoven:, 
with  their  own/' 

Tlis,  it  most  be  confessed,  was  acting  witb  a 
hif^faand,  and  carrying  a  regard  to  the  owner's 
property  to  a  dangerous  length.  Various  petty 
fends  Qccuned  also  between  him  and  the  pett- 
MiBy  in  reelect  to  the  goods  on  board  the  ship^ 
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some  articles  of  which  they  wished  to  distribiite 
for  clothing  among  the  men^  or  for  other  pur- 
poses which  they  deemed  essential.  The  captain, 
however,  kept  a  mastiff  watch  upon  the  cargo^ 
and  growled  and  snapped  if  they  hut  offered  to 
touch  box  or  bale.  ^^  It  was  contrary  to  orders; 
it  would  forfeit  his  insurance ;  it  was  out  of  all 
rale/^  It  was  in  vain  they  insisted  upon  their 
right  to  do  so,  as  part  owners,  and  as  acting  for 
the  good  of  the  enterprise;  the  captain  only 
stuck  to  his  point  the  more  stanchly.  They 
consoled  themsdves,  therefore,  by  dedaring, 
that  as  soon  as  they  made  land  they  would 
assert  their  rights,  and  do  with  ship  and  caigo 
as  they  pleased.  • 

Beside  these  feuds  between  the  captain  and 
the  partners,  there  were  feuds  between  the  part- 
ners themselves,  occasioned,  in  some  measure, 
by  jealousy  of  rank.  M^ougal  and  M^Kay 
b^an  to  draw  plans  for  the  fort,  and  other  build- 
ings of  the  intended  establishment.  They  agreed 
very  well  as  to  the  outline  and  dimensions,  which 
were  on  a  sufficiently  grand  scale;  but  when 
they  came  to  arrange  the  details,  fierce  disputes 
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arose^  and  they  would  quarrel  by  the  hour  about 
tlie  distribution  of  the  doors  and  windows. 
Many  were  the  hard  words  and  hard  names 
bandied  between  them  on  these  occasions^  ac- 
cording to  the  captain's  account.  Each  accused 
the  other  of  endeavouring  to  assume  imwar- 
nntabk  power^  and  to  take  the  lead;  upon 
which  Mr.  MH)ougal  would  vaimtingly  lay 
down  Mr.  Aster's  letter,  constituting  him  his 
representative  and  jyroxy,  a  document  not  to 
be  disputed. 

These  wordy  contests^  though  violent^  were 
brief;  "  and  within  fifteen  minutes/'  says  the 
captain^  '^  they  would  be  caressing  each  other 
like  children.'' 

While  aU  this  petty  anarchy  was  agitating  the 
fitde  world  within  the  Tonquin^  the  good  ship 
prosperously  pursued  her  course^  doubled  Cape 
H<Mm  on  the  25th  of  December^  careered  across 
Ae  bosom  of  the  Pacific,  until^  on  the  11th  of 
February^  the  snowy  peaks  of  Owyhee  were 
seen  brightening  above  the  horison. 
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ASTOB  WITH  AESPECT  TO  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS — ^KARAXAXOSA 
ROYAL  UOKOPOLY  OF  FOBS — DSBCRZPnON  OF  THE  BLANDtRS— 
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BOYAL  POBE  MBBCHANT— GRIEVANCES  OF  A  XATrEB*OF-PACT 
MAN. 

OwYHBB,  or  Hawaii^  as  it  is  written  by  mote 
txftct  orthographers^  is  the  largest  of  the  dtistery 
tOfi  in  ntimber^  of  the  Sandwich  islands.  It  is 
about  ninety-seven  miles  in  lengthy  and  seventy- 
eight  in  breadlih^  rising  gradually  into  three 
pyramidal  summits  or  cones;  the  h^hest^ 
Monna  Roa^  being  eighteen  thousand  feet* 
abore  tiie  level  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  domineer* 
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over  the  whole  Archipelago^  and  to  be  a  land- 
mark oyer  a  wide  extent  of  ocean.  It  remains 
a  lasting  monmnent  of  the  enterprising  and  un- 
fortunate Captain  Cook^  who  was  murdered  by 
the  natives  of  this  island. 

The  Sandwich  islanders^  when  first  discovered^ 
evinced  a  character  superior  to  most  of  the 
savages  of  the  Pacific  isles.  They  were  frank 
and  open  in  their  deportment,  friendly  and 
liberal  in  their  dealings^  with  an  apt  ii^nuity 
apparent  in  all  their  rude  inventions. 
•  The  tragical  fate  of  the  discoverer^  which^  for 
a  time^  brought  them  under  the  charge  of 
ferocity,  was^  in  fact^  the  result  of  sudden  ex- 
asperation^ caused  by  the  seizure  of  their  ckiei, 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Tonquin^  the 
islandevs  had  profited^  in  many,  respects,  by 
occasional  intercourse  with  white  men ;  and  bad 
diown  a  .  quickness  to  observe  and  cultivato 
those  arts .  important  to  their  mode  of  liviog* 
Oiij^^iajly  they  had  no  means  of  navigating  the 
seas  by  whinh  they  were  surrounded^  superiov 
to  light  fixogiiesy  which  wete  little  competent 
to  cQ>»tei|d  with  the  storms  of  the  btoad  ocean* 
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Ab  the  islands  are  not  in  si^t  of  each  odier^ 
there  oonld^  therefore^  be  but  casual  intercoime 
between  theou  The  traffic  with  white  men  had 
put  them  in  possession  of  yesaeb  of  superior 
description;  they  had  made  themsdves  ao* 
quainted  with  their  management,  and  had  even 
made  rude  advances  in  the  art  of  shq>  building* 

These  improvements  had  been  promoted^  ia 
a  great  measure^  by  the  energy  and  sagacity  of 
one  man^  the  famous  Tamaahmaaiu  He  had 
originally  been  a  petty  eri^  or  chief;  but,  being 
of  an  intrepid  and  aspiring  nature^  he  had  risen 
in  rank^  and^  availing  himself  of  the  superior 
advantages  now  afforded  in  navigation^  had 
brought  the  whole  Archipelago  in  subjection  to 
his  arms.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Tonquin  he  had  about  forty  schooners^  of  firom 
twenty  to  thirty  tons  burthen,  and  one  old 
American  ship.  With  these  he  maintained  un«* 
disputed  sway  over  his  insular  domains,  and 
carried  on  an  intercourse  with  the  ohiefii  or 
governors  whom  he  had  placed  in  command  of 
the  several  islands. 

The  situation  of  this  group  of  idands,  fiur  in 
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the  bosom  of  the  yast  P^unfic^  and  their  abundant 
fertibty^  rendered  Utem  important  stopping 
places  on  the  highway  to  China,  or  to  the 
north-west  coast  of  America.  Here  the  vessels 
engaged  in  tiie  fur  trade  touched  to  make  repairs 
and  procure  provisions;  and  here  they  often 
sheltered  themselves  during  the  winters  that 
occurred  in  their  long  coasting  expeditions. 

The  British  navigators  were,  from  the  first, 
aware  of  the  value  of  these  islands  to  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce;  and  Tamaahmaah,  not 
long  after  he  had  attained  the  sovereign  sway, 
was  persuaded  by  Vancouver,  the  celebrated 
discoverer,  to  acknowledge,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  subjects,  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.  The  reader  cannot  but  call  to  mind 
the  visit  which  the  royal  family  and  court  of  the 
Sandwich  islands  was,  in  late  years,  induced  to 
make  to  the  court  of  St.  James's;  and  the 
serio-comic  ceremonials  and  mock  parade  which 
attended  that  singular  travesty  of  monarchal  style. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  wide  and  comprehensive 
plan  of  Mr.  Astor  to  establish  a  friendly  inter* 
course  between  these  islands  and  his  intended 
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colony^  which  mighty  for  a  time^  have  occasion 
to  draw  supplies  thence;  and  he  even  had  a 
vague  idea  of^  some  time  or  other^  getting  jmm- 
session  of  one  of  their  islands  as  a  rendezvous 
for  his  ships,  and  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his 
commercial  establishments. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  February  the 
Tonquin  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Karakakooa,  in 
the  island  of  Owyhee.  The  surroimding  shores 
were  wild  and  broken,  with  overhanging  cliffs 
and  precipices  of  black  volcanic  rock.  Beyond 
these,  however,  the  coimtry  was  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  with  enclosures  of  yams,  plantains, 
sweet  potatoes,  sugar-canes,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  warm  climates  and  teeming  soils ;  and 
the  numerous  habitations  'of  the  natives  were 
pleasantly  sheltered  beneath  clumps  of  cocoa- 
nut  and  bread-firuit  trees,  which  afforded  both 
food  and  shade.  This  mingled  variety  of  garden 
and  grove  swept  gradually  up  the  sides  of  the 
moimtains,  until  succeeded  by  dense  forests^ 
which  in  turn  gave  place  to  naked  and  craggy 
rocks,  until  the  summits  rose  into  the  regions  of 
perpetual  snow. 
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The  royal  resid^oe  of  TRmaahTogHh  wasr  at 
tkia  tiiiie  at  another  ialaiid  naoijed  Woaho^* 
The  iflland  of  Owyhee  was  under  the  CQounand 
of  one  of  his  eria,  or  chiefs^  vrho  resided  at  the 
village  of  Tocaagh^  situated  on  a  different  part 
of  the  coast  firom  the  bay  of  Karakakootu 

On  the  mcnming  after  her  arrival^  the  ship  was 
suiTounded  by  canoes  and  pirogues^  filled  with 
the  islanders  of  both  sexes^  bnngiog  off  fup 
plies  of  fruits  and  yegetables,  banaoaa,  plop^ 
taans^  watermelons,  yams^  cabbages^  an4  taro. 
The  captain  was  desirous^  however^  of  purc^ia^ 
«  number  of  hogs^  but  there  were  none,  tp  be 
had.  The  trade  in  pork  was  a  royal  W)UPppIyi 
and  no  subject  of  the  great  Tamaahmaah^^^  to 
meddle  with  it.  Such  provisions  a9  tj^y  cpi^d 
fnznish^  however,  were  brought  by  the,n^y:es 
in  abundance,  and  a  lively  intercounie  was  k^pt 
up  during  the  day^  in  whidb  the  women  mipgM 
in  the  loudest  manner. 

The  islanders  are  a  comely  race,  of  a  copper 
eomplexioB*  The  men  arfi.  taU  aud  well  mode, 
with  foiims  indicating  strength  and  activity;  the 
women  with  regular  and  occasdoimlly  haqi}9pme 
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features^  and  a  lascivioufl  expression^  character- 
istic of  their  temperament.  Their  style  of  dr6$s 
was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Captain 
Cook.  The  men  wore  the  maro^  a  band  one 
foot  in  width  and  several  feet  in  lengthy  swatiied 
roimd  the  loins^  and  formed  of  taj^>a,  or  doth 
of  bark;  the  kihei^  or  mantle^  about  six  feet 
square^  tied  in  a  knot  over  one  shoulder^  passed 
tmder  the  opposite  arm^  so  as  to  leave  it  bare, 
and  falling  in  graceful  folds  before  and  behijod, 
to  the  knee^  so  as  to  bear  some  resemblance  to 
a  Roman  toga. 

The  female  dress  consisted  of  the  pau^  a  gar- 
ment formed  of  a  piece  of  tappa^  several  yards 
in  lengthy  and  one  in  width  wrapped  round  the 
waist,  and  reaching  like  a  petticoat,  to  the  knees. 
Over  this  a  kihei  or  mantle^  larger  than  that  of 
the  men^  sometimes  worn  over  both  shoulders^ 
like  a  shawl^  sometimes  over  one  only.  These 
mantles  were  seldom  worn  by  either  sex  during 
the  heat  of  the  day^  when  the  exposure  of  their 
persons  was  at  first  very  revolting  to  a  civiUssed 
eye. 

Towards  evening  several  of  the  partners  and 
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derks  went  on  shore^  where  they  were  well'i^ 
ceWed  and  hospitably  entertained.  A  danc^ 
was  performed  for  their  amusement^  in  which 
nineteen  yonng  women  and  one  man  figured 
▼ery  gracefully^  sin^ng  in  concert^  and  mowig 
to  tiie  cadence:  of  their  song. 

All  this^  however^  Was  nothing  to  the  purpose 
in  the  eyes  of  Captain  Thom^  who  being  dhap^ 
p(Hnted  in  his  hope  of  obtaining  a  supply  of 
pork^  or  finding  good  water^  was  anxious  to  be 
off.  This  it  was  not  so  easy  to  eSecL  The 
passengers^  once  on  shore^  were  di^posed^  as 
usual;  to  profit  by  the  occasion.  The  partners 
had  many  inquiries  to  make  relatire  to  the  island^ 
with  a  view  to  business ;  while  the  young  clerks 
were  delighted  with  the  charms  and  graces  of 
the  dancing  damseb. 

To  add  to  their  gratifications^  an  old  man 
offered  to  conduct  them  to  the  spot  were  Cap- 
tain Cook  was  massacred.  The  proposition  was 
eagerly  accepted,  and  all  hands  set  out  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  place.  The  veteran  islander 
performed  his  promise  fEdthfuUy,  and  pointed 
out  the  Tcry  spot  where. the  unfortunate  dis- 
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coverer  felL  The  rocks  and  oocoa-trees  around 
bore  record  of  the  hct,  in  the  marks  of  the 
baUs  fired  from  the  boats  upon  the  savages. 
The  pilgrims  gathered  romid  the  old  man,  and 
drew  from  him  all  the  particidars  he  had  to 
relate  respecting  this  memorable  event ;  while 
the  honest  captain  stood  by  and  bit  his 
nails  with  impatience.  To  add  to  his  vex* 
ation,  they  employed  themselves  in  knocking 
off  pieces  of  the  rocks,  and  catting  off  the 
bark  of  the  trees  marked  by  the  balls,  which 
they  conveyed  back  to  the  ship  as  precious 
relics. 

Right  glad,  therefore,  was  he  to  get  them  and 
their  treasures  £edrly  on  board,  when  he  made 
sail  from  this  unprofitable  place,  and  steered 
for  the  bay  of  Tocaigh,  the  residence  of  the 
chief  or  governor  of  the  island,  where  he  hoped 
to  be  more  successful  in  obtaining  supplies^ 
On  coming  to  anchor  the  captain  went  on  shore, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  MH^ougal  and  Mr.  M'Kay, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  die  governor.  This  dignitary 
proved  to  be  an  old  sailor,  by  the  name  of  John 
Toung ;  who,  after  being  tossed  about  the  seas 
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like  another  Sinbad^  had^  by  one  of  the  whim.* 
acal  freaks  of  fortune,  been  elevated  to  the 
gOYermnent  of  a  savage  island.  He  received 
bis  visiters  with  more  hearty  familiarity  than 
personages  in  his  high  station  are  apt  to  indolgej 
but  soon  gave  them  to  imderstand  that  pro- 
visions were  scanty  at  Tocaigh^  and  that  there 
was  no  good  water,  no  rain  having  fallen  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  three  years. 

The  captain  was  immediately  for  breaking  up 
the  conference  and  departing,  but  the  partners 
were  not  so  willing  to  part  with  the  nautical 
governor,  who  seemed  disposed  to  be  extremely 
communicative,  and  from  whom  they  might  be 
able  to  procure  some  useful  informatipn.  Along 
conversation  accordingly  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  made  many  inqiuries  about  the  affidrs 
of  the  islands^  their  natural  productions,  and 
the  possibility  of  turning  them  to  advantage  in 
the  way  of  trade;  nor  did  they  fiEul  to  inquire 
into  the  individual  history  of  John  Toung,  and 
how  he  came  to  be  governor.  This  he  gave 
with  great  condescensLon^  running  through  the 
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whole  course  of  his  fortunes  ^^eren  £rom  his 
boyish  days/^ 

*  He  was  a  native  of  Liverpool^  in  England, 
and  had  followed  the  sea  firom  his  boyhood, 
until,  by  dmt  of  good  conduct,  he  had  risen  so 
ftr  in  his  profession  as  to  be  boatswain  of  an 
American  ship  called  the  Eleanor,  commanded 
by  Captain  Metcalf.  In  this  vessel  he  had 
sailed  in  1789,  on  one  of  those  casual  expedi- 
tions to  the  north-west  coast,  in  q^est  of  fiirs. 
In  tilie  course  of  the  voyage,  the  captain  left 
a  small  schooner  named  the  Fair  American, 
at  Nootka,  with  a  crew  of  five  men,  com- 
iMoided  by  his  son,  a  youth  of  eighteen* 
She  was  to  follow  on  in  the  track  of  the 
iffleanor. 

-  In  February,  17^0,  Captain  Metcalf  touched 
at  the  island  of  Mowee,  one  of  the  Sandwich 
group.  While  anchored  here,  a  boat  which 
was'  astern  of  the  Eleanor  was  stolen,  and  a 
seaman  who  was  in  it  was  killed.  The  natives, 
generally,  disclaimed  the  outrage,  and  brought 
the  shattered  remains  of  the  boat  and  the  dead 
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body  of  the  seaman  to  the  ship.  Supposing 
that  they  had  thus  appeased  the  anger  of  the 
captain^  they  thronged,  as  usual,  in  great  num* 
bers  about  the  vessel  to  trade.  Captain  Met* 
caif,  however,  determined  on  a  bloody  revenge* 
The  Eleanor  mounted  ten  guns ;  all  these  he 
ordered  to  be  loaded  with  musket-balls,  nailsy 
and  pieces  of  old  iron,  and  then  fired  them^ 
and  the  small  arms  of  the  ship,  among  the 
natives.  The  havoc  was  dreadful;  more  than 
a  hundred,  according  to  Young's  account,  werd 
slain. 

After  this  signal  act  of  vengeance  Captain 
Metcalf  sailed  from  Mowee,  and  made  for  the 
isiand  of  Owyhee,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  Tamaahmaah.  The  fortunes  of  this  wadiika 
dnef  were  at  diat  time  on  the  rise.  He  had 
origmally  been  of  inferior  rank,  ruling  over  only 
one  or  two  districts  in  Owyhee,  but  had  gra* 
dually  made  himself  sovereign  of  his  native 
idand. 

The  Eleanor  remained  some  few  days  at.  an? 
c3ior  here,  and  an  apparently  friendly  intercourse 
was  kept  up  with  the  inhabitants.    On  the  17th 
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of  March^  John  Young  obtained  permission  to 
pass  the  night  on  shore.  On  the  following 
morning  a  signal  gun  summoned  him  to  return 
-onboard. 

•  He  went  to  the  shore  to  embark^  but  found 
all  the  canoes  hauled  up  on  the  beach  and  ri- 
gorously tabooed^  or  interdicted.  He  would 
h»Te  launched  one  himsdf,  but  was  informed  by 
Tamaahmaah  that  if  he  presumed  to  do  so  he 
would  be  put  to  death. 

Young  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  remained 
all  day  in  great  perplexity  to  account  for  this 
mysterious  taboo,  and  fearful  that  some  hostility 
was  intended.  In  the  evening  he  learned  the 
cause  of  it,  and  his  uneasiness  was  iucreased. 
It  appeared  that  the  Tindictive  act  of  Cap- 
tain Metcalf  had  recoiled  upon  his  own 
head.  He  schooner  Fair  American,  com- 
manded by  his  son,  following  in  his  track, 
had  £aUen  into,  the  hands  of  the  natives  to 
the  southward  of  Tocaigh  bay,  and  young 
Metcalf  and  four  of  the  crew  had  been  mas- 
sacred. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  thb  event,  Ta- 
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maahmaah  had  immediately  tabooed  all  the 
eanoes,  and  interdicted  all  intercourse  ynih  ibe 
ship,  lest  the  captain  should  learn  the  &te  of 
the  schooner,  and  take  his  revenge  upon  the 
kland.  For  the  same  reason  he  prevented 
Young  from  rejoining  his  countrymen.  The 
Eleanor  continued  to  fire  signals  from  time 
to  time  for  two  days,  and  then  sailed;  coan 
duding,  no  doubt,  that  the  boatswain  had 
deserted. 

'  John  Young  was  in  despair  when  he  saw  the 
slnp  make  sail,  and  found  himself  abandoned 
among  savages ; — and  savages,  too,  sanguiaary 
in  their  character,  and  inflamed  by  acts  of  hoa- 
tiUty.  He  was  agreeably  disappointed,  how- 
ever, in  experiencing  nothing  but  kind  treat- 
ment from  Tamaahmaah  and  his  people.  It  is 
true,  he  was  narrowly  watched  whenever  a  ves- 
sel came  in  sight,  lest  he  should  escape,  and 
relate  what  had  passed;  but  at  other  times  he 
was  treated  with  entire  confidence  and  grettt 
distinction.  He  became  a  prime  favourite, 
cabinet  counsellor,  and  active  coadjutor  of 
Tamaahmaah,  attending  him  in  all  his  excur« 
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sions^  whe&er  of  business  or  pleasure,  and  aid- 
ing in  his  warlike  and  ambitious  enterprises* 
By  degrees,  be  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  chiefs 
espoused  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  island,  and 
became  habituated  and  reconciled  to  his  new 
way  of  life ;  thinking  it  better,  perhaps,  to  rule 
among  savages  than  serve  among  white  men; 
to  be  a  feathered  chief  than  a  tarpawling  boat- 
swain. His  favour  with  Tamaahmaah  never 
declined;  and  when  that  sagacious,  intrepid, 
and  aspiring  chieftain  had  made  himself  sove- 
reign over  the  w^hole  group  of  islands,  and  r&* 
moved  his  residence  to  Woahoo,  he  left  his 
fiothful  adherent  John  Young  in  command  of 
Ovyhee. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  history  of  Go- 
vernor Toung,  as  furnished  by  himself;  and 
wa  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  give  any 
account  of  the  state  maintained  by  this  sear 
&ring  worthy,  and  tiie  manner  in  which  he 
disxihaiged  his  high  functions;  though  it  is 
evident  he  had  more  of  the  hearty  familiarity 
of  the  forecastie  than  the  dignity  of  the  gu- 
bernatorial of&ce. 
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These  long  conferences  were  bitter  trials  to- 
l2ie  patience  of  the  captain^  who  had  no  respect 
either  for  the  governor  or  his  island^  and  was 
flBxiotia  to  push  on  in  quest  of  provtsicms 
aoDbd  water.  As  soon  as  he'  could  get  his 
in^fnsitxve  partners  once  more  on*  boards  he 
weq^ed  anchor^  and  made  sail  for  liie  island 
of  Woahoo^  the  royal  residence  of  Tamaah*- 


This  is  the  most  beautiful  island  of  the  Sand* 
wich  group.  It  is  forty-six  nules  in  length  and 
twenty-three  in  breadth.  A  ridge  of  volcanic 
saount&ins  extends  tiiroogh  the  centre,  rising 
into  lofiy  peaks^  and  skirted  by  undulating 
hills  and  rich  plains^  where  the  cabins  of  tho- 
natives  peep  out  from  beneath  groves  of  ooeoa- 
0at.and  other  luxuriant  trees.   . 

On  the  2l8t  of  February  the  Tonquin  cast 
aacihor  in  the  beautiful  bay  before  the  village  of 
Waititi  (pronotmced  Whyteetee),  the  abode  of 
Tamaahmaah.  This  village  contained  about 
two. hundred  habitations^  composed  of  poles  set 
in  the  ground^  tiedtc^ether  atthe  ends^  and' 
Ihatched  with  grass^  and  was  situated  in  an. 
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open  grove  of  cocoar-nuts.  The  royal  palace  of 
Tamaahmaah  was  a  large  house  of  two  stories ; 
the  lower  of  stone^  the  upper  of  wood.  Bound 
tins  his  body-guard  kept  watch^  composed  of 
twenty-four  men^  in  long  blue  cassocks  turned 
jtp  with  yellow,  and  each  armed  with  a  musket. 
While  at  anchor  in  this  place^  much  oeremo« 
nious  visiting  and  long  conferences  took  place 
between  the  potentate  of  the  islands  and  tlie 
partners  of  the  company.  Tamaahmaah  came 
an  board  of  the  ship  in  royal  style^  in  his  double 
pirogue.  He  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
of  age^  above  the  middle  size^  large  and  well 
made^  though  somewhat  corpulent.  He  was 
dressed  in  an  old  suit  of  regimentals^  with  a 
sword  by  his  side^  and  seemed  somewhat  em- 
barrassed by  his  magnificent  attire.  Three  of 
his  wives  accompanied  him.  They  were  almost 
as  tall^  and  quite  as  corpulent  as  himself;  but 
by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  him  in  grand* 
6ur  of  habiliments^  wearing  no  other  garb  thaa 
Ae  pau.  With  him^  also^  came  his  great 
favourite  and  confidential  coimsellor,  Kraima- 
ker;  who^  firom  holding  a  post  equivalent  to 
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that  of  prime  minister^  had  been  fiuxiiliaily 
naoaed  BiUy  Pitt  by  the  British  visiters  to  tiie 
iriaiKlH, 

The  sovereign  iias  reoeived  with  befitting 
GeremoniaL    The  American  flag  was  displayed^ 
four  gons  were  fired^  and  the  partners  appeared 
in  scariet  coats^  and  conducted  thdr  iDustrious 
guests  to  the  cabin^  where  they  were  regaled 
with  wine.    In  this  interview  the  partners  en- 
deavoured to  impress  the  monarch  with  a  sense 
of  their  importance^  and  of  the  importance  of 
the  assodation  to  which  they  belonged.    They 
let  him  know  that  they  were  eris^  or  chiefs,  of 
a  great  company  about  to  be  established  on  the 
north-west  coast,  and  talked  of  the  probability 
of  opening  a  trade  ¥dth  his  islands,  and  of 
sending  ships  there  occasionally.    All  thb  was 
gratifying  and  interesting  to  him,  for  he  was 
aware  of  the  advantages  of  trade,  and  desirous 
of  promoting  frequent  intercourse  with  white 
men.    He  encouraged  Europeans  aud  Ameri- 
eans  to  setde  in  his  islands  and  intermarry  with 
his  subjects.    There  were  between  twenty  and 
thirty  white  men  at  that  time  resident  in  the 
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island^  but  many  of  them  were  mere  vagabonds^ 
vrho  remained  there  in  hopes  of  leading  a  laay 
and  an  easy  life*  For  such  Tamaahmaahhad 
ag^eat  contempt;  those  only  had  his  esteem 
and ..  countenance  who  knew  some  trade  or 
mechanic  art^  and  were  sober  and  industrioittB* 
.  On  the  day  subsequent  to  the  monarcVs 
visits  the  partners  landed  and  waited  upon  him 
in  return.  Knowing  the  effect  of  show  and 
dress  upon  men  in  savage  life^  and  wishing  to 
make  a  favourable  impression  as  the  eris,  or 
chiefs^  of  the  great  American  Fur  Company^ 
some  of  them  appeared  in  Highland  plaids^  and 
kelts^  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  natives. 

While  visits  of  ceremony  and  grand  diplo- 
matic conferences  were  going  on  between  the 
partners  and  the  king,  the  captain  in  his  plain 
matter-of-fact  way,  was  pushing  what  he  consi-* 
dered  a  far  more  important  negotiation:  the 
purchase  of  a  supply  of  hogs.  He  found  that 
the  king  had  profited  in  more  ways  than  one 
by  his  intercourse  with  white  men.  Above  all 
other  arts  he  had  learned  the  art  of  driving  a 
bargain.     He  was  a  magnanimous  monarch. 
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but  a  shrewd  pork  merchant ;  and  perhaps 
thought  he  conld  not  do  better  with  his  futttre 
allies^  the  American  Fur  Company,  than  to 
hepsL  by  dose  dealing.  Several  interviews 
were  requisite,  and  much  bargaining,  before  he 
could  be  brought  to  part  with  a  bristle,  of  .his 
baooa,  and  then  he  insisted  upon  being  paid  in 
hard  Spanish  dollars ;  giving  as  a  reason  that 
he  wanted  money  to  purchase  a  frigate  from 
his  brother  George,  as  he  affectionatdy  termed 
the  king  of  England.* 

*  It  appears,  from  tbe  accoants  of  sabsequent  vojagers, 
that  l^maahmaah  afterwards  aocceeded  in  hiB  wish  of  pur- 
chasuy  s  large  sbip.  In  thia  ho  attit  a  cargo  of  sandal .  wiool 
to  Canton,  haring  discovered  that  tbe  foreign  merchants  tra^u^g 
with  him  made  large  profits  on  this  wood,  shipped  by  them 
fromtfaBiBlaadstothaClunesemarlBeCB.  The  ship  was  maimfid 
by  natives*  but  the  officers  were  Englishmen.  She  accom- 
plished her  voyage,  and  returned  in  safety  to  the  islands,  with 
the  Hawaiian  Hag  floating  glorioosly  in  the  breeze.  The  Ung 
hastened  onboard,  expecting  to  find  bis  sandal  wood  converted 
into  crapes  and  damasks,  ai)d  other  rich  stnffs  of  China,  but 
finmd,  to  his  astonishment,  by  the  legerdemain  of  traffic,  his 
caqjo  had  all  disq;>peared,  and,  in  place  of  it,  remained  a  biU 
of  charges  amonnting  to  thru  thoutand  dollars.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  could  be  made  to  comprehend  certain  of  the 
ttott  ittpoflant  items  of  the  biU,  each  as  pilotage,  anchorage 
nod  cnstom-bonse  fees ;  but  when  he  discovered  that  maritinv> 
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-   At  length  the  royal  bargain  -was 

'th^  iieceift^aiy  supply  of  hogs  obtained,  bende 

Several  goats^'two  sheep,  a  quantity  of  ponlftty, 

and  Tegetablea  in  abundance,     llie  partners 

now  urged  to  recruit  their  forces  from  (bhe  oar 

fires  of  this  ialand.    They  dedaped  they  had 

'  never  seen  watermen  equal  to  them>  even  aaneng 

*tiie Toyageurs  of  the  north-west;  axul>  indeed^ 

tiiey  are  rem^kable  for  their  sldll  in  managing 

Aieir  light  ^sraft,  and  can  swim  and  dive  like 

•'waterfowl.    The  partners  were  inclined^  there- 

^'f&tey  to  IJake  thirty  or  forty  with  them  to  the 

^iColaD^biB,  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 

compamy.    The  captain,  howeyer,  objected  that 

iihenewas  not  room  in  his  vessel  for  the  accom- 

'  modation  <rf  such  a  number.     Twelve,  only^ 

*  *#ere  therefore  enlisted  for  the  company,  and 

*  sA  many  more  for  the  service  of  the  ship.    The 

•  'ktitna  in  oiher  oountries  derired  large  seveBaesin  this  mmmtr, 
to  the  great  eost  of  the  merchant,  *'  WeU,"  cried  he,  **  then  I 

'    will  have  harbour  fees  also.''    He  estiibliahed  them  accordingly. 

.  PilotagoadoUarafbotontfaednftofvMhTatsd.    Aatbocaae 

.  from  sixty  to  seTeoty  doUfov.  In  tiiis  way  he  greatly  in- 
creased the  royal  reyenue,  and  tamed  liis  China  speculation  to 

'  aoooont. 
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Ibmier  engaged  to  serve  for  the  term  of  three 
yeen^  daring  which  they  were  to  be  fed  and 
dodied;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
were  to  receive  one  hundred  dollars  in  mer- 
diandise. 

And  now^  having  embarked  his  live  stocky 
hmtSy  y^etables^  and  water^  the  captain 
made  ready  to  sail.  How  much  the  honest 
man  had  suffered  in  spirit  by  what  he  considered 
the  fireaks  and  vagaries  of  his  passengers^  and 
how  little  he  had  understood  their  humours  and 
intentions^  is  amusingly  shown  in  a  letter  written 
to  Mr.  Astor  from  Woahoo^  which  coatains  his 
comments  on  the  scenes  we  have  described. 

^  It  would  be  difficult/'  he  writes^  ^'  to  ima- 
gine the  frantic  gambols  that  are  daily  played 
off  here ;  sometimes  dressing  in  red  coats^  and 
otherwise  very  fimtastically^  and  collecting  a 
Bumber  of  ignorant  natives  around  them,  tell- 
ing them  they  are  the  great  eares  of  the  north- 
west,  and  making  arrangements  for  sending 
Ihree  or  four  vessels  yearly  to  them  from  the 
coast  with  spars,  &c. ;  while  those  very  natives 
cannot  even  furnish  a  hog  to  the  ship.    Then. 

VOL.  I*  z 
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dressing  in  Highland  plaids  and  keks,  and 
making  similar  arrangements^  with  presents  of 
rum^  wine^  or  any  thing  that  is  at  handL  Then 
taking  a  number  of  clerks  and  men  on  shore  to 
the  very  spot  on  which  Captain  Cook  was 
killed,  and  each  fetching  off  a  piece  of  the  rock 
or  tree  that  was  touched  by  the  shot.  Then 
setting  down  with  some  white  man  or  some 
native  who  can  be  a  little  understood^  and  coU 
lecting  the  history  of  those  islands,  of  Tamaah- 
maah's  wars,  the  curiosities  of  the  islands,  jcc, 
preparatory  to  the  histories  of  their  voyages ; 
and  the  coUection  is  indeed  ridiculously  con- 
temptible. To  enumerate  the  thousand  in- 
stances  of  ignorance,  filth,  &c.,  or  to  particu- 
larize all  the  frantic  gambols  that  are  daily 
practised,  would  require  volumes.'' 

Before  embarking,  the  great  eris  of  the  Ame- 
rican Fur  Company  took  leave  of  their  illus- 
trious ally  in  due  style,  with  many  professions 
of  lasting  friendship  and  promises  of  future 
intercourse;  while  the  matter-of-fact  captain 
anathematized  him  in  his  heart  for  a  grasping^ 
trafficking  savage ;  as  shrewd  and  sordid  in  his 
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dealings  as  a  white  man.  As  one  of  the  vessels 
of  €be  company  will^  in  the  course  of  events^ 
have  to  appeal  to  the  justice  and  magnanimity 
of  this  island  potentate^  we  shall  see  how  far 
the  honest  captain  was  right  in  his  opinion. 


t 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


ABrABTUBS  FROH  THB  SANPWICB  IBLAirDS — MISVNDSBBTAMO|>*CS 
•^lUBEBIES  OF  A  SUSPICIOUS  MAN— ABBIVAL  AT  C^LVMBIA'^ 
DANGBB0U8  SBBVICB— OLOOMY  APFtUSBBNBIOKS— >BAB8  AM* 
BBBAXBBS — PBBXUI  OP  THB  SHIP — DISA8TBB8  OP  A  BQAT'B 
CREW — BURIAL  OP  A   SANDWICH   ISLANDER. 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  February  that  the 
Tonquiu  set  sail  from  the  Sandwich  islands. 
For  two  days  the  wind  was  contrary^  and  the 
vessel  was  detained  in  their  neighbourhood; 
at  length  a  favourable  breeze  sprang  up^  and  in 
a  little  while  the  rich  groves^  green  hiUs^  and 
snowy  peaks  of  those  happy  islands  one  after 
another  sank  from  sight,  or  melted  into  the 
blue  distance,  .and  the  Tonquin  ploughed  her 
course  towards  die  sterner  regions  of  the 
Pacific. 

The  misimderstaiidinffs  between  the  captaki 
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and  li»  passengers  still  continued;  or  rather^ 
increased  in  gravity.  By  his  altercations  and 
his  moody  humours^  he  had  out  himself  off 
from  all  community  of  thought,  or  freedom  of 
conversation  with  them.  He  disdained  to  ask 
any  questions  as  to  th^  proceedings^  and 
could  only  guess  at  the  meaning  of  their  move- 
ments^ and  in  so  doing  indulged  in  conjectures 
and  suspidons^  which  produced  the  most 
whimsical  self-torment.  f 

Thus^   in   one   of  his  disputes  with  tiiem^ 
Tdative  to  the  goods  on  board,  some  of  the 
packages  of  which  they  wished  to  open,  to  take 
out  articles  of  clothing  for  the  men  or  presents 
for  the  natives^  he  was  so  harsh  and  perctoptorjr 
that  they  lost  all  patience,  and  Knted  that  they 
were  the  strongest  party,  and  might  reduce  him 
to  a  very  ridiculous  dilemma^  by  taking  from  him 

the  comniand. 

A  thought  now  flashed  across  the  captain*s 
mind  that  they  really  had  a  desngn  to  depose 
him,  and  that,  having  picked  up  some  inform- 
ation at  Owyhee,  possibly  of  war  betweentiie 
Unil^d  S^tes  and  Englaoad,  they  meant  to  alter 
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the  destination  of  the  voyage ;  perhaps  to  seaoe 
upon  ship  and  cargo  for  their  oWn  use. 

Once  haying  ooaceiyed  this  suspicion^  every 
thing  went  to  foster  it  They  had  distributed 
fire-arms  among  some  of  their  men^  a  common 
precaution  among  the  fiir  traders  when  mingltng 
with  the  natives.  This^  however^  looked  like 
preparation.  Then  several  of  the  partners  and 
derks  and  some  of  the  men^  being  Scotsmen, 
were  acquainted  with  the  GraeUc,  and  held  long 
eonveraations  together  in  that  language.  These 
conv^sations  were  considered  by  the  captain  of 
a  ^^  mysterious  and  unwarrantable  nature/'  and 
relafced,  no  doubt^  to  some  foul  conspiracy  that 
was  brewing  among  them.  He  frankly  avows 
such  suspicions,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Astor^  but 
intimates  that  he  stood  ready  to  resist  any  trear 
sonous  outbreak ;  and  seems  to  think  that  tihe 
evidence  of  preparation  on  his  part  had  an  effect 
in  overawing  the  conspirsttors. 

Hie  fiftct  is^  as  we  have  since  been  informed 
by  one  of  the  parties^  it  was  a  mischievous  plea- 
sure with  some  of  the  partners  and  derks^  who 
were  young  men,  to  play  upon  the  suspicious 
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temper  and  qplenetic  humours  of  the  captaiii. 

• 

To  this  we  may  ascribe  many  of  their  whimsical 
pranks  and  absurd  propositions^  and^  above  ally 
theor  mysterions  colloquies  in  Gaefic 

In  this  sore  and  imtable  mood  did  the  ckj^ 
tain  pursue  his  course^  keeping  a  wary  eye  oa 
every  movement,  and  bristling  up  whenever  ihe' 
detested  sound  of  the  Gaelic  language  grated 
vpon  his  ear.  Nothing  ocearred,  however, 
Baaterially  to  disturb  the  residue  of  the  voyage 
excepting  a  violent  storm ;  and,  on  the  22d  of 
Mardi,  the  Tonquin  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Qr^on,  or  Columbia  river. 

The  aspect  of  the  river  and  the  a^aoent  coast 
was  wild  and  dangerous.  The  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  is  upwards  of  four  miles  wide,  wtth  a 
peninsular  and  promontory  on  one  side,  and  a 
long  low  spit  of  land  on  the  other;  between 
which  a  sand  bar  and  chain  of  breakers  almost 
block  up  the  entrance.  The  interior  of  thQ 
country  rises  into  successive  ranges  of  moun^- 
tains,  whidi,  at  the  tame  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Tonquin,  were  covered  with  snow. 

A  ilDesh  wind  fiom  the  north-west  sent  a 
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rcrdgli  tambling  sea  upon  the  coast,  which  hrc^, 
upon  the  bar  in  furious  surges^  and  eicteaded  «' 
sheet, of  foam  ahnost  across  the  mouth  of  the 
river.*   Under  these  circumstances  the  oaptfda 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  approach  wiUiia 
three  leagues^  until  the  bar  should  be  sounded 
and  the  channel  ascertained.     Mr.  Fox>  the 
chief  mate>  was  ordered  to  this  service  in  the 
Tfrhale^boat^  accompanied  by  John  Martin^  an 
old  seaman^  who  had  formerly  visited  the  river, 
and  by  three  Canadians.      Fox  requested  to  . 
have  regular  sailors  to  man  the  boat,  but  the 
captain  would  not  spare  them  from  the  service 
of  the  ship^  and  supposed  the  Canadians,  being 
expert  boatmen  on  lakes  and  rivers,  were  com* 
petent  to  the  service,  especially  when  directed 
and  aided  by  Fox  and  Martin.    Fox  seems  to 
have  lost  all  firmness  of  spirit  on  the  oocaaiiHi, 
and  to  have  regarded  the  service  with  a  mi»- 
giving  heart.     He  came  to  the  partners  for 
syBopatliy,  knowing  their  differences  with  the 
captain,  and  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes  as  he 
rqxresented  his  case*    ^^  I  am  sent  off,^'  said  he, 
^'  without  seamen  to  man  my  boat,  in  boisterous  . 
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breather,  and  on  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the-) 
nortb^Mneat  coast.    My  undo  ^vas  Idst.a  feifi; 
years  ago  on  this  same  bar,  and  I  am  now  going ; 
to  ky  my  bones  alongside  of  his."    The  parlH 
ners  sympathized  in  his  apprehensions^  raiid; 
remonstrated  with  the  captain.     The  iMsr^ 
however,  was  not  to  be  moved.    He  had. been ^ 
displeased  with  Mr.  Fox  in  the  earlier  part  of . 
the  voyage,  considering  him  indolent  aiid  io^-, 
active;  and  probably  tibonght  his  jwesent  r&t^ 
pngnasice  arose  from  a  want  of  true  nsuticfji^ 
spirit.    The  interference  of  the  partners  in  IIm);* 
business  of  the  ship,  also,  was  not  calculated  to^j 
have  a  fiivourable  efiect  on  a  stickler  for  anthori(byio 
like  himself,  especially  in  his  actual  state  of  i 
feeling  towards  them.  '     '    r 

At  one  o'clock,  p.  h.,  therefore.  Fox  and.hisi^ 
coBEirades  set  off  in  the  whale-boat,  which.  Isa 
represented  as  small  in  size,  and  ciasy  in  eoUfr 
dition.  All  eyes  were  strained  after  the  littia  > 
bark  as  it  pulled  for  shore,  rising  and  edokii^  • 
with  tiie  hage  rolling  waves,  mitil  it  entered^  .a^.^ 
mere  speck,  among  the  foaming  breakers,  aad 
was  soon  lost  to  view*    Evemng  set  i%  vi^^  - 
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ffiooeeded  and  passed  awa7>  and  morning;  re- 
turned^ but  without  the  return  of  the  boat. 

As  the  wind  had  moderated^  the  ship  stood 
near  to  the  land^  so  as  to  command  a  view  of 
the  river's  mouth.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
a  wild  chaos  of  tumbling  waves  breaking  upon 
«he  bar,  and  apparently  forming  a  foaming 
barrier  firom  shore  to  shore.  Towards  night 
the  ship  again  stood  out  to  gain  sea-room,  and 
a  gloom  was  visible  in  every  countenance.  The 
eaptain  himself  shared  in  the  general  anxiety, 
and  probably  repented  of  his  peremptory  orders. 
Another  weary  and  watchful  night  succeeded^ 
during  which  the  wind  subsided,  and  the  wea- 
ther became  serene. 

On  the  following  day,  the  ship  having  drifbed 
near  die  land,  anchored  in  fourteen  fathoms 
water,  to  the  northward  of  the  long  peninsula 
or  promontory,  which  forms  the  north  side  of 
the  entrance,  and  is  called  Cape  Disappoint- 
ment The  pinnace  was  then  manned,  and  two 
of  the  partners,  Mr.  David  Stuart  and  Mr. 
M'Kay,  set  off  in  the  hope  of  learning  som^ 
tiling  of  the  fate  of  the  whale-boat.  The  «uif ^ 
however,  broke  with  such  violence  along  the 
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abdre,  that  they  oould  find  no  landing  plaee. 
Several  of  the  natives  appeared  on  the  beach^ 
and  made  signs  to  them  to  row  round  the  cape> 
but  they  thought  it  most  prudent  to  return  to 
ihe  shop. 

The  wind  now  springing  up^  the  Tonquin 
got  under  way^  and  stood  in  to  seek  the  channel, 
bat  was  again  deterred^  by  the  firightful  aspect 
«f  the  breakers,  from  venturing  within  a  league. 
Here  she  hove  to;  and  Mr.  Mumford,  the 
leoond  mate^  was  despatched  with  four  hands, 
in  the  pinnace,  to  sound  across  the  channd 
until  he  should  find  four  fathoms  depth.  The 
pinnace  entered  among  the  breakers,  but  was 
near  being  lost,  and  with  difficulty  got  back  to 
liie  ship.  The  captain  insisted  that  Mr.  Mum- 
lord  had  steered  too  mtich  to  the  soufliward. 
He  now  turned  to  Mr.  Aiken,  an  able  manner, 
destined  to  command  the  schooner  intended 
finr  the  coasting  trade,  and  ordered  him,  together 
with  John  Coles,  sail-maker,  Stephen  Weekes, 
armourer,  and  two  Sandwich  islanders,  to  pro- 
eeed  ahead  and  take  soundings,  while  the  shq> 
should  follow  under,  easy  sail*     In  this  way 
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ibey  proceeded' until  Aiken  had  asceitEdnedthe 
dtannel^  'when  ognal  iras  ^ven  trasa  the  lAup 
(ttr  him  to  return  on  board.      He  wa»  thcii 
mthin  pistol  shot,  but  so  furious  was  the  oun 
isnt^  and  tumultuous  the  breakers^  that  tbid 
boat  became  unmanageable^  and  was  hunied 
airay^  the  crew  crying  out  piteously  for  assist- 
anee.  ^  In  a  few  moments  she  could  not  be  «een 
finom  the  ship's  deck,  .  Some  of  the  passengeni 
dimbed  to  the  mizen  top^  and  beheld  her  still 
strugghng  to  reach  the  ship ;  but  shortly  alber 
fihe  broached  broadside  to  the  waves,  and  her 
isase  seemed  desperate.    The  attention  of  those 
ioD'  board  of  Ihe  ship  was  now  called  to  their 
Bwn  safety.    They  were  in  shallow  water;  the 
vesdel  struck  repeatedly,  the  waves  broke  over 
her^  and  there  was  danger  of  her  foundering. 
lAt  length  she  got  into  seven  fathoms  water^  and 
the  wind  lulling,  and  the  night  coming  on,  cast 
anchor.      With   the   darimess  their  anxieties 
increased.    The  wind  whistled^  the  sea  Toelted, 
j4he  gloom  was  only  broken  by  the  ghastly  glare 
lOC  the  foaming  breakers^  the  minds  of  the  sea- 
men, were  full  of  dreary  apprehensions,  and 
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aomd  of  .Aem  fended  they  heard  the  cries  of 
tlic&r  loBt  Qomrades  mingling  Tvith  the  uproar  of 
the  elements.  For  a  time^  tooy  the  rapidly 
ebbing  tide  threatened  to  sweep  tfaem.£nxia 
their  precarious  anchorage.  At  length  the  re«> 
flux  of  the  tide^  and  the  sqxringing  up  of  the 
irind^  enabled  them  to  quit  their  dangerous 
mtoation,  and  take  shelter  in  a  small  bay  wi&in 
Gup^  Disappointment)  where  they  rode  in  salety 
during  the  residue  of  a  stormy  night,  and  en* 
joyfid  a  brief  interval  of  refreshing  sleep* 

With  the  light  of  day  retomed  their  cares  aild 
^unjueties.  They  looked  out  from  the  mast  head 
over  a  wild  coast,  and  wilder  sea,  but  couU 
discover  no  trace  of  the  two  boats  and  their 
crews,  that  were  missing.  Several  of  the  natives 
came  on  board  with  peltries,  but  there  was  <  no 
disposition  to  trade.  They  were  interrogate 
by  signs  after  the  lost  boats,  but  could  ndt 
understand  the  inquiries. 
^  Parties  now  went  on  shore  and  scoured  the 
neighbourhood.  One  of  these  was  headed;  by 
the  captain.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
they  bebeld  a  person  at  a  distance  in  civiliiied 
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garb.  As  he  drew  near  he  proved  to  be 
Weekes^  the  armourer.  There  was  a  burst  of 
joy^  for  it  was  hoped  his  cx)mrades  were  near  at 
hand.  His  story,  however,  was  one  of  disaster. 
He  and  his  companions  had  found  it  impossible 
to  govern  their  boat,  having  no  rudder,  and 
being  beset  by  rapid  and  whirling  currents  and 
boisterous  surges.  After  long  struggling  they 
had  let  her  go  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  toss^ 
ing  about,  sometimes  with  her  bow,  sometimes 
with  her  broadside  to  the  surges,  threatened 
each  instant  with  destruction,  yet  repeatedly 
escaping,  until  a  huge  sea  broke  over  and 
swamped  her.  Weekes  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  boiling  waves,  but  emerging  above  the  sur* 
fitce,  looked  round  for  his  companions.  Aiken 
and  Coles  were  not  to  be  seen ;  near  him  were 
the  two  Sandwich  islanders,  stripping  them«* 
selves  of  their  dothing  that  they  might  swim 
more  firedy.  He  did  the  same,  and  die  boat 
floating  near  to  him  he  seised  hold  of  it.  The 
two  islanders  joined  him,  and,  uniting  theit 
forces,  they  succeeded  in  turning  the  boat  upon 
her  keel;  then  bearing  down  her  stem  and 
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rocking  ber^  ibey  forced  out  so  much  water  that 
she  was  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man  with** 
out  sinking.  One  of  the  isbuiders  now  got  in> 
and  in  a  little  while  baled  out  the  water  with 
bis  bands.  The  other  swam  about  and  collected 
the  oarat,  and  they  all  three  got  once  more  on 
board. 

By  this  time  the  tide  had  swept  them  beyond 
the  breakers^  and  Weekes  called  on  his  compa- 
nions to  row  for  land.  They  were  so  cbiUed 
and  benumbed  by  the  oold>  however^  that  tbey 
lost  all  hearty  and  absolutely  refdsed.  Weekea 
was  equally  chilled^  but  had  superior  sagacity 
and  self-command.  He  counteracted  the  ten* 
dency  to  drowsiness  and  stupor  which  cold 
produces  by  keeping  himself  in  constant  exer- 
cise ;  and  seeing  that  the  vessel  was  advancing^ 
and  that  every  thing  depended  upon  himself^  he 
set  to  work  to  scull  the  boat  dear  of  the  bar^ 
and  into  quiet  water. 

Towards  midnight  one  of  the  poor  blanders 
expired:  his  companion  threw  himself  on  his 
corpse  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  hinu 
The  diaomal  jiigbt  wore  away  amidst  these  hor- 
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mm :  as  the  day  dawned^  Weekes  found  hkor 
self  near  the  land.  He  steered  directly  for  it, 
and  at  lengthy  withthe  aid  of  the  surf,  ran  his 
boat  high  upon  a  sandy  beach. 

Finding  that  one  of  the  Sandwich  islanders 
yet  gave  signs  of  lif  e^  he  aided  him  to  leave  the 
boat,  and  set  out  with  him  towards  the  adjacent 
woods*  The  poor  feUow,  however,  was  too 
feeble  to  follow  him,  and  Weekes  was  soon 
obliged  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate  and  provide 
for  his  own  safety.  Falling  ujion  a  beaten  path 
he  pursued  it,  and  after  a  few  hours,  came  to  a 
part  of  the  coast  where,  to  his  surprise  and  joy, 
lie  beheld  the  ship  at  anchor,  and  was  met  by 
the  cajytain  and  his  party. 
'  After  Weekes  had  related  his  adventures, 
iiiree  parties  were  despatched  to  beat  up  the 
coast  in  search  of  the  imfortunate  islander. 
They  returned  at  night  without  success,  though 
they  had  xised  the  utmost  diligence.  On  the 
following  day  the  search  was  resumed,  and  the 
poor  fellow  was  at  length  discovered  lying 
beneath  a  group  of  rocks,  his  legs  swollen,  his 
feet  torn  and  bloody  fix»m  walking  tfarovgh 
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^«BhM  And  briars^  and  himself  half' dead  wAl 
*MA,  h8inger>  and  fiitigae.  Weekeft  mui  Mb 
idaiider  were  the  only  surnvonr  of  the  ctewnf 
the  jolly-boat,  and  no  tiaee  was  ever  diaei^tteft 
of  Fox  and  his  party.  Thus  eight  xDito.iifere 
4o^on  the  first  approach  to  ibe  coBst;.  aeov-* 
*ineiicenient  that  cast  a  gloom  over  the  spiiats  -of 
the  whole  party,  and  was  regarded  by  sotae^  of 
the  siqierstitious  as  an  omen  that  boded  -no 
good  to  the  enterprise. 

Towards  night  the  Sandwich  ishoideia  werit 
on  skme,  to  bury  the  body  of  tiieir  unfoTtifi»fe 
ooontryman  who  had  perished  in  the  boaiti  <  Ofi 
arrinagat  the  place  where  it  had  beenileft^ 'tbdy 
dug  a  grave  in  the  sand^  in  which  they  dqpoaitbd 
the  corpse,  with  a  biscuit  under  oiie  6f  the'tatms, 
aome  lard  under  the  chin^  and  a  amaU  quantily 
of  tobacco,  as  provisions  for  its  journey  ^  the 
land  of  fl^urits.  Having  covered  the  body  ndUi 
sand  and  flints,  they  kneeled  along  the  grave  in 
adaoble  row,  with  their  &ces  turned  to  the 
east,  while  one  who  officiated  as  a  priest 
apxidkled  them  with  water  &om  a  hat.  In 
ao doing  he redteda  kind  of  pmyer  or  invoea- 
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tion^  to  which^  at  intenrals^  the  others  made 
responses.  Such  were  the  simple  rites  per- 
formed by  these  poor  savages  at  the  grave  of 
their  comrade  on  the  shores  of  a  strange  land ; 
and  when  these  were  done^  they  rose  and  re- 
turned in  silence  to  the  ship^  without  once 
casting  a  look  behind. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


MOVTH  OP  TUBOOLVmirA — THE  NATXTB  TRlBEf— TBSIB  PIIOIIIO-* 
THSIR  CANOES — BOLD  NAVIGATORS — EQUESTRIAN  INDIANS  AND 
PISCATORY  INDIANS,  DIFFERENCE  IN  THEIR  PHYSICAL  ORGANIEA- 
TION— SBARCH  FOR  A  TRADINO  tlTB — EZPfiDXTION  OF  M'DOUOAL 

AND  DAYID   STUART— COMCOMLY,    THE  ONE-EYED    CBEBFTAIN 

INFLUENCE  OF  WFJILTH  IN  SAVAGE  LIFE — SLAVERY  AMONG  TUB 
NATIVES — ^AN  ABI8T0CRACY  OF  FLATflBAD»— HOSPITALITY  AMONO 
TUB  CaLNOOES^KX>MCOMLY*S  DAUGHTER,  HER  CONQUEST* 

The  Columbia,  or  Oregon,  for  the  distance 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  its  entrance  into 
the  sea,  is,  properly  speaking,  a  mere  estuary, 
indented  by  deep  bays  so  as  to  vary  from  three 
to  seven  miles  in  width ;  and  is  rendered  ex- 
tremely intricate  and  dangerous  by  shoals 
reaching  nearly  from  shore  to  shore,  on  which^ 
at  times,  the  winds  and  currents  produce 
foaming  and  tumultuous  breakers.    The  mouth 
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of  the  river  proper  is  but  about  half  a  mile  wide^ 
formed  by  the  contracting  shores  of  the  estuary. 
The  entrance  from  the  sea,  as  we  have  ahneady 
observed^  is  bounded  on  the  south  side  by  a 
flat  sandy  spit  of  land,  stretching  into  the 
ocean.  This  is  commonly  called  Point  Adams. 
The  opposite,  or  northern  side,  is  Cape  Dis- 
appointment; a  kind  of  peninsula,  terminating 
in  a  steep  knoll  or  promontory  crowned  with  a 
forest  of  pine  trees,  and  connected  with  the 
main  land  by  a  low  and  narrow  neck.  Im- 
mediately within  this  cape  is  a  wide,  open  bay, 
terminating  at  Chinook  point,  so  called  from  a 
neighbouring  tribe  of  Indians.  This  was  called 
Baker's  bay,  and  here  the  Tonquin  was 
anchored. 

The  natives  inhabiting  the  lower  part  of  the 
river,  and  with  whom  the  company  was  likely 
to  have  the  most  frequent  intercourse,  were 
divided  at  this  time  into  four  tribes,  the  Chi* 
nooks,  Clatsops,  Wahkiacums,and  Cathlamahs. 
They  resembled  each  other  in  person,  dress, 
language,  and  manner ;  and  were  probably  from 
the  same  stock,  but  broken  into  tribes,  or  rath^ 
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hordes^  by  those  feuds  and  schisms  frequent 
among  Indians. 

These  people  gtoerally  live  by  fidiing.  It  is 
true  they  occasionally  hunt  the  elk  and  deer^ 
amd  ensnaie  the  waterfowl  of  the  ponds  and 
rivers^  but  these  are  casual  luxuries.  Theb 
chief  subsistence  is  derived  from  the  sahnon 
and  other  fish  which  abound  in  the  Columbus 
and  its  tributary  streams^  aided  by  roots  and 
herbs^  espedally  the  wappatoo^  which  is  found 
on  the  islands  of  the  river. 

As  the  Indians  of  the  plains  who  depend  upon 
the  chase  are  bold  and  expert  riders,  and  pride 
themsdves  upon  their  horses^  so  these  piscatory 
tribes  of  the  coast  excel  in  the  management  of 
canoes^  and  are  never  more  at  home  than  when 
riding  upon  the  waves.  Their  canoes  vaiy  in 
form  and  size.  Some  are  upwards  of  fifty  feet 
long,  cut  out  of  a  single  tree^  dither  fir  or  white 
oedar^  and  capable  of  carrying  thirty  persons. 
They  have  thwart  pieces  from  side  to  side  about 
three  inches  thick)  and  their  gunwales  fiate 
outwards^  so  as  to  cast  off  the  surges  of  the 
waves.    The  bow  and  stem  are  decorated  with 
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grotesque  figures  of  men  and  animals^  s6me* 
times  five' feet  in  height. 

In  managing  their  canoes  they  kneel  two  and 
two  along  the  bottom^  sitting  on  their  heels^  and 
wielding  paddles  from  four^  to  five  feet  long-^ 
while  one  sits  on  the  stem  and  steers  with  a 
paddle  of  the  same  kind.  The  women  are 
equally  expert  with  the  men  in  managing  the 
canoe^  and  generally  take  the  helm. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  with  what  fearless  un- 
concern these  savages  venture  in  thdr  light 
barks  upon  the  roughest  and  most  tempestuous 
seas.  They  seem  to  ride  upon  the  waves  like 
seafowl.  Should  a  surge  throw  the  canoe  upon 
its  side  and  endanger  its  overturn^  those  to 
windward  lean  over  the  upper  gunwale^  thrust 

their  paddles  deep  into  the  wave^  apparently 

• 

catch  the  water  and  force  it  under  the  canoe^ 

and  by  this  action^  not  merely  regain  an  equili- 
brhim,  but  give  their  bark  a  vigorous  impulse 
forward. 

The  effect  of  different  modes  of  life  upon 
the  human  frame  and  human  character  is  strik- 
ingly instanced  in  the  contrast  between  the 
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booiing  Indians  of  the  prairies^  and  the  pv^ca- 

* 

tory  Indians  of  the  seacoast*  The  fonaer^  con* 
tiaxially  on  horseback  scouring  the  plains^  gain* 
ing  their  food  by  hardy  exercise^  and  subsistii^ 
chiefly  on  fleshy  are  generally  tall,  sixiewy^ 
Boeagre,  but  well-formed,  and  of  bold  and  fiecQO 
deportment :  the  latter,  lounging  about  the 
river  banks,  or  squatting  and  curved  up  in  their 
canoes,  are  generally  low  in  stature,  ill-shaped 
with  crooked  legs,  thick  ankles,  and  broad  .flat 
feet.  They  are  inferior  also  in  mus(»ilar  power 
and  activity,  and  in  game  qualities  and  appearance 
to  their  hard^-riding  brethren  of  the  prairies*  ..^ 

Having  premised  these  few  particulars  cpn,- 
ceming  the  neighbouring  Indians,  we  will  rer- 
tum  to  the  immediate  concerns  of  the  TgnquiQ. 
and  her  crew. 

Farther  search  was  made  for  Mr.  Fox  aud 
ilia  party,  but  with  no  better  success,  and  they 
were  at  length  given  up  as  lost.  In  the  meax^r 
time,  the  captain  and  some  of  the  partners  &fh 
pkwed  the  river  for  some  distance  in  a  laige 
boat^  to  select  a  suitable  place  for  the  trading 
post.    Their  did  jealousies  and  diflFerences  con^ 
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tinned;  they  nerer  ooold  oomcide  in  their 
choice^  and  the  captain  objected  altogether  to 
any  site  so  high  np  the  the  rirer.  They  all  le* 
tamed,  therefore,  to  Baker's  bay  in  no  very 
good-humour.  The  partners  proposed  to  ex- 
amine the  opposite  shore,  but  the  captain  was 
impatient  of  any  further  delay.  His  eagerness 
to  ^'get  on''  had  increased  upon  him.  He 
thought  all  these  excursions  a  sheer  loss  o£ 
time,  and  was  resolyed  to  land  at  once,  build 
a  shelter  for  the  recq>tion  of  that  part  of  his 
cai^  destined  for  the  use  of  the  settlemenl, 
and,  having  cleared  his  ship  of  it  and  of  his 
irksome  diipmates,  to  depart  upon  the  prose- 
cution of  his  coasting  Toyage,  according  to 
Ofders* 

On  the  following  day,  therefore,  without 
troubling  himself  to  consult  the  partners,  he 
hnded  in  Baker's  bay,  and  proceeded  to  erect  a 
shed  for  the  reception  of  the  rigging,  equip* 
ments,  and  stores  of  the  schooner  that  was  to 
be  built  for  the  use  of  the  settlement. 

This  dogged  determination  <mi  the  part  of  the 
sturdy    captain    gave    high    offence   to  Mr. 
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JifDoQgal^  who  now  considered  himself  at  tike 
head  of  the  ooncemj  as  Mr.  Astof's  lepreaenta- 
tife  and  proxy.  He  set  off  the  same  day 
(April  5th)^  accompaaied  by  Mr.  David  Stuart^ 
for  the  soathem  shore^  intending  to  be  back  by 
^e  seventh.  Not  having  the  captain  to  contend 
with^  they  soon  pitched  upon  a  spot  which  ap- 
peared to  them  {avonrable  for  the  intended 
establishment.  It  was  on  a  point  of  land  called 
point  Geoige^  having  a  very^good  harbour^  where 
vessels^  not  exceeding  two  himdred  tons  burthen^ 
mi^t  andior  within  fifty  yards  of  the  shore* 

After  a  day  thns  profitably  spent,  they  re* 
crossed  the  river^  but  landed  on  the  northern 
shore,  several  miles  above  the  anchoring  gronnd 
of  the  Tonquin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chinook, 
and  visited  the  village  of  that  tribe*  Here  they 
were  received  with  great  hospitality  by  the  diief^ 
who  was  named  Comcomly^  a  shrewd  old 
savage,  with  bot  one  eye,  who  will  occasionally 
%iire  in  this  narrative.  Each  village  forms  a 
petty  sovereignty,  governed  by  its  own  chief, 
vibo,  however,  possesses  but  litde  authority, 
unless  he  be  a  man  of  wealth  and  substance; 
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that  id  to  say^  possessed  of  canoes^  9lweSj 
and  wives.  The  greater  number  of  these^  •  the 
greater  is  the  chief.  How  many  wives  this  one-* 
eyed  potentate  maintained  we  are  not  told^  birt 
he  certainly  possessed  great  sway,  not  merely 
over  his  own  tribe,  but  over  the  neighbouihood* 

Having  mentioned  slaves,  we  would  observe 
that  slavery  exists  among  several  of  the  tribes 
beyond  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  slaves  are 
well  treated  while  in  good  health,  but  occupied 
in  all  kinds  of  drudgery.  Should  they  become 
useless,  however,  by  sickness  or  old  age,  they 
are  totally  neglected,  and  left  to  perish ;  nor  is 
any  respect  paid  to  their  bodies  after  death. 

A  singular  custom  prevails,  not  merely  among 
the  Chinodcs,but  among  most  of  the  tribes  about 
this  part  of  the  coast,  which  is  the  flattening  of  the 
forehead.  The  process  by  which  this  deformity 
is  effected  commences  immediately  after  birth* 
The  infant  is  laid  in  a  wooden  trough,  by  way  of 
cradle«  The  end  on  which  the  head  reposes  is 
higher  than  the  rest.  A  padding  is  placed  on  the 
forehead  of  the  infant,  with  a  piece  of .  bfudk 
above  it,  and  is  pressed  down  by  cords,  whioh 
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paSB  ttiroi^li  holes  on  each  side  of  the  troiigh* 
As  the  tightening  of  the  padding  and  tiie  press*^ 
ing  of  the  head  to  the  board  is  gradual^  the  pro«* 
cess  is  said  not  to  be  attended  with  much  pain« 
Tlie  appearance  of  the  infant^  however^  while  in 
this  state  of  compression,  is  whimsically  hideous^ 
and  **  its' little  black  eyes/'  we  are  told,  ^  being 
forced  out  by  the  tightness  of  the  bandages,  re-* 
semble  those  of  a  mouse  choked  in  a  trap/' 

About  a  year's  pressure  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  at  the  end  of  which  tune 
tile  child  emerges  from  it  bandages  a  complete 
flathead,  and  continues  so  through  life»  It 
must  be  noted,  howeyer,  that  this  flattening  of 
the  head  has  something  in  it  of  aristocratical 
significancy,  like  the  crippling  of  the  feet  among 
Chinese  ladies  of  quality.  At  any  rate  it  is  a 
agn  of  freedom.  No  slave  is  permitted  to 
bestow  this  enviable  deformity  upon  his  child ; 
all  the  slaves,  therefore,  are  roundheads. 

With  this  worthy  tribe  of  Chinooks  the  two 
partners  passed  a  part  of  a  day  very  agreeably* 
M^ougal,  who  was  somewhat  vain  of  his 
official  rank,  had  given  it  to  be  understood  that 
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tbey  were  two  chiefs  of  a  great  trading  company, 
about  to  be  established  here^  and  the  quick- 
sighted^  though  one-eyed  chief,  who  was  some- 
what practiced  in  traffic  with  white  men,  im- 
mediately perceived  the  policy  of  cultiyating  the 
firiendship  of  two  such  important  visiters.  He 
regaled  them,  therefore,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  with  abundance  of  salmon  and  wappatoo. 
The  next  morning,  March  7th,  they  prepared  to 
return  to  the  vessel,  according  to  promise.  They 
had  deven  miles  of  open  bay  to  traverse;  the 
wind  was  fresh,  the  waves  ran  high.  Com*- 
eomly  remonstrated  with  them  on  the  hazard  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed.  They  were  re- 
solute,  however,  and  launched  their  boat,  while 
the  wary  chieftain  followed  at  some  short  dis- 
tance in  his  canoe.  Scarce  had  they  rowed  a 
mile,  when  a  wave  broke  over  their  boat  and 
upset  it.  They  were  in  imminent  peril  of 
drowning,  especially  Mr.  M^ougal,  who  could 
not  swim.  Comcomly,  however,  came  bound- 
ir^  over  the  waves  in  his  light  canoe,  and 
snatched  them  from  a  watery  grave. 

They  were  taken  on  shore  and  a  fire  made. 
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at  wliidi  tbey  dried  their  clothes^  after  which 
Comcoiolj  conducted  them  back  to  his  Tillage* 
Here  ewerj  thing  was  done  that  ooidd  be  devised 
ibr  tiieir  entertainment  during  three  da^rs  that 
they  were  detained  by  bad  weather.  Comcomly 
made  his  people  perform  antics  before  them; 
and  his  wives  and  daughters  endeavoured^  by 
all  the  soothing  and  endearing  arts  of  women,  to 
find  favour  in  their  eyes.  Some  even  painted 
their  bodies  with  red  clay,  and  anointed  them- 
selves with  fish  oil,  to  give  additional  lustre  to 
their  charms.  Mr.  M^ougal  seems  to  have 
had  a  heart  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the 
gender  sex.  Whether  or  no  it  was  first  touched 
on  this  occasion  we  do  not  learn ;  but  it  will  be 
foxmd,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  tliat  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  hospitable  Comcomly  eventually 
made  a  conquest  of  the  great  en  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company. 

When  the  weather  had  moderated  and  the  sea 
become  tranquil,  the  one-eyed  chief  of  the  Chi- 
nooks  manned  his  state  canoe,  and  conducted 
his  guests  in  safety  to  the  ship,  where  they  were 
welcomed  with  joy,  for  apprehensions  had  been 
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felt  for  their  safety.  Comcomly  and  his  people 
were  then  entertained  on  board  of  the  Tonquin^ 
and  liberally  rewarded  for  their  hospitality  and 
services.  They  returned  home  highly  satisfied^ 
promising  to  remain  faithful  friends  and  allies  of 
the  white  men. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


POIKT  OEOROE— >K>Um>lNO  OP  AtTOHU— INDIAN  TISXTBRfr— TBEXR 

BXCBPHON THB  CAPTAIN   TADOO'S  THK  SHIP — OKPARTURE  OP 

TBX  TONQVIN— COVXKNTt  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OP  CAPTAIN  THORN* 

From  the  report  made  by  the  two  exploring 
partners^  it  was  determined  that  point  George 
should  be  the  site  of  the  trading  house.  These 
gentlemen^  it  is  true^  were  not  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  place^  and  were  desirous  of  continuing 
their  search ;  but  Captain  Thorn  was  impatient 
to  land  his  cargo  and  continue  his  voyage^  and 
protested  against  any  more  of  what  he  termed 
*^  s{)orting  excursions/^ 

Accordingly^  on  the  12th  of  April  tlie  launch 
was  freighted  with  all  things  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  and  sixteen  persons  departed  in  her  to 
commence  the  establishment,  leaving  the  Ton- 
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quin  to  follow  as  soon  as  the  harbour  could  be 
soundecL 

Crossing  the  wide  mouth  of  the  riyer,  the 
party  landed^  and  encamped  at  the  bottom  of  a 
small  bay  within  point  George.  The  situation 
chosen  for  the  fortified  post  was  on  an  elevation 
facing  to  the  Qorth^  with  the  wide  estuary^  its 
sand  bars^  and  tumultuous  breakers  spread  out 
before  it,  and  the  promontory  of  Cape  Disap- 
pointment, fifteen  miles  distant,  closing  the 
prospect  to  the  left.  The  surrounding  country 
was  in  all  the  freshness  of  spring ;  the  trees  were 
in  tiie  yoimg  leaf^  the  wea&er  was  superb^  and 
eyery  thing  looked  delightful  to  men  just  eman- 
cipated from  a  long  confinement  on  shipboard. 
The  Tonquin  shortly  afterwards  made  her  way 
through  the  intricate  channel,  and  came  to 
anchor  in  the  litde  bay^  and*  was  saluted  from 
the  encampment  with  three  yolleys  of  musketry 
9nd  three  cheers.  She  returned  the  salute  with 
three  cheers  and  three  guns. 

AU  hands  now  set  to  woik  catting  down 
trees^  clearing  away  thickets^  and  mioflang  pvt 
the  place  for  liie  residence,  storehouse,  and 
powder  magasine,  which  wrae  to  be  boOt  of 
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logs,  and  covered  nvith  bark.  Ol:hers  landed 
the  timbers  intended  for  the  frame  of  the  coast-' 
ing  Tcssel,  and  proceeded  to  put  them  together; 
while  others  prepared  a  garden  spot,  and  sowed 
the  seeds  of  yarions  vegetables. 

The  next  thought  was  to  give  a  name  to  the 
embryo  metropolis :  the  one  that  naturally  pre- 
sented itself  was  that  of  the  projector  and  sup* 
porter  of  the  whole  enterprise.  It  was  accord- 
ingly named  Astoria. 

The  neighbouring  Indians  now  swarmed 
about  the  pkce.  Some  brought  a  few  land- 
otter  and  sea-otter  skins  to  barter,  but  in  very 
scanty  parcels ;  the  greater  number  came  pry- 
ing about  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  for  they 
are  said  to  be  impertinently  inquisitive ;  while 
not  a  few  came  with  no  other  design  than  to 
pilfer;  the  laws  of  meum  and  tuum  being  but 
slightly  respected  among  them.  Some  of  them 
beset  the  ship  in  their  canoes,  among  whom 
was  tiie  Chinook  chief  Comcomly,  and  his 
liege  subjects.  These  were  well  received  by 
Mr.  M1>ougal,  who  was  delighted  with  an 
opportunity  of  entering  upon  his  functions  and 

VOL.  I.  L 
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aoqauing  importance  in  the  eyes  of  his  future 
neighbours.  The  confusion  thus  produced  on 
jboard^  and  the  derangement  of  the  cargo  caused 
by  this  petty  trade^  stirred  the  spleen  of  the 
captain^  who  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the 
one-eyed  chieftain  and  all  his  crew.  He  com* 
plained  loudly  of  having  his  ship  lumbered  by 
a  host  of  ^^  Indian  ragamuffins/^  who  had  not  a 
skin  to  dispose  of^  and  at  length  put  his  posi- 
tive interdict  upon  all  trafficking  on  board. 
Upon  this  Mr.  M^Dougal  was  fain  to  land^  and 
established  his  quarters  at  the  encampment, 
where  he  could  exercise  his  rights  and  enjoy 
his  dignities  without  control. 

The  feud^  however,  between  these  rival  powers 
still  continued,  but  was  chiefly  carried  on  by 
letter.  Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week 
elapsed,  yet  the  storehouses  requisite  for  the 
reception  of  the  caigo  were  not  completed,  and 
the  ship  was  detained  in  port;  while  the  cap- 
tain was  teased  by  frequent  requisitions  for 
various  articles  for  the  use  of  the  establishment, 
or  the  trade  with  the  natives.  An  angry  cor- 
reapondence  took  plaoe^  in  whidi  he  complained 
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faitteily  of  the  time  wasted  in  '^smokiiig  and 
sporting  parties/'  as  he  termed  the  reoon-* 
noitiing  expeditions,  and  in  clearing  and  pre- 
paring meadow  groimd  and  tomip  patches, 
instead  of  dispatching  his  ship.  At  length  aU 
ibeae  jarring  matters  were  adjusted,  if  not  to 
the  satisfaction,  at  least  to  the  acquiescence  of 
all  parties.  The  part  of  the  cargo  destined  for 
the  use  of  Astoria  was  landed,  and  the  ship  left 
free  to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

As  the  Tonquin  was  to  coast  to  the  north,  to 
trade  for  peltries  at  the  di£ferent  harbours,  and 
to  touch  at  Astoria  on  her  return  in  the  autumn, 
it  was  unanimously  declared  that  Mr.  M^Kay 
should  go  in  her  as  supercargo,  taking  with  him 
Mr.  Lewis  as  ship's  clerk.  On  the  1st. of  Juna 
the  ship  got  under  way,  and  dropped  down  to 
Baker's  bay,  where  she  was  detained  for  a  few 
days  by  a  head  wind ;  but  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  5th,  stood  out  to  sea  with  a  fine  breeze 
and  swelling  canvass,  and  swept  off  gaily  on 
her  fatal  voyage,  from  which  she  was  never  t(^ 
return! 

On  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Captain  Tbom^ 

l2 
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luid  examining  bis  peevish  and  somewhat  whim-^ 
sical  correspondence^  the  impression  left  upon 
our  mind  is,  upon  the  whole,  decidedly  in  hia 
favour.     While  we  smile  at  the  simplicity  of 
his  heart  and  the  narrowness  of  his  views,  which 
made  him  regard  every  thing  out  of  the  direct 
path  of  his  daily  duty,  and  the  rigid  exigencies 
of  the  service,  as  trivial  and  impertinent,  which 
inspired  him  with  contempt  for  the  swelling 
vanity  of  some  of  his  coadjutors,  and  the  Ute-> 
rary  exercises  and  curious  researches  of  others, 
we  cannot  but  applaud  that  strict  and  con- 
sdentious    devotion   to   the   interests    of  his 
employer,  and  to  what  he  considered  the  true 
objects  of  the   enterprise   in  which    he  was 
engaged.     He  certainly  was  to  blame  occasion^* 
ally  for  the  asperity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  his  measures,  yet  much  that 
is  exceptionable  in  this  part  of  his  conduct  may 
be  traced  to  rigid  notions  of  duty,  acquired  in 
that  tyrannical  school,  a  ship  of  war,  and  to 
the  construction  given  by  his  companions  to 
the  orders  of  Mr.  Astor,  so  Uttle  in  conformity 
with  his  own.    His  mind,  too,  appears  to  have 
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become  almost  diseased  by  tbe  suspicions  he 
had  f(Nrmed  as  to  the  loyalty  of  his  associates^ 
azid  the  nature  of  their  ultimate  designs^  yet 
on  this  point  there  were  circumstances  to,  in 
eome  measure,  justify  him.  The  relations  be« 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
Ifvere  at  that  time  in  a  critical  state;  in  fact,  the 
two  countries  were  on  the  eve  of  a  war.  Several 
of  the  partners  were  British  subjects,  and  might 
be  ready  to  desert  the  flag  under  which  they 
acted,  should  a  war  take  place.  Their  applica- 
tion to  the  British  minister  at  New  York  shows 
the  dubious  feeling  with  which  they  had  cm- 
barked  in  the  present  enterprise.  They  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  North-west  Com- 
pany, and  might  be  disposed  to  rally  agai|i 
under  that  association,  should  events  threaten 
the  prosperity  of  this  embryo  establishment  of 
Mr.  Astor.  Beside,  we  have  the  fact,  averred 
to  us.  by  one  of  the  partners,  that  some  of  them^ 
who  were  young  and  heedless,  took  a  misr 
chievpus  and  unwarrantable  pleasure  in  playing 
upon  the  jealous  temper  of  the  captaiQ,  and 
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affecting  mysterious  consultations  and  sinister 
movements. 

These  circumstances  are  cited  in  palliation  of 
the  doubts  and  surmises  of  Captain  Thom^ 
which  might  otherwise  appear  strange  and  un- 
reasonable. That  most  of  the  partners  were 
perfectly  upright  and  fedthful  in  the  discharge 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them^  we  are  fully  satis^ 
£ed ;  still  the  honest  captain  was  not  invariably 
wrong  in  his  suspicions;  and  that  he  formed 
a  pretty  just  opinion  of  the  integrity  of  that 
.aspiring  personage^  Mr.  M^ougal^  will  be  sub- 
stantially proven  in  the  sequeL 
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While  the  Astoiians  were  busily  occupied 
in  completing  their  fectoiy  and  fort,  a  report 
was  brought  to  them  by  an  Indian  from  this 
upper  part  of  the  riyer^  that  a  party  of  thirty 
white  men  had  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia,  and  were  actually  building  houses  at 
the  second  rapids.  This  information  caused 
much  disquiet.  We  have  already  mentioned 
tiuit  the  North-west  Company  had  established 
posts  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  ini 
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a  district  called  by  them  New  Caledonia,-  wUcii 
attended  from  lat.  52^  to  55^  norths  being 
within  the  British  territories.  It  was  now 
apprehended  that  they  were  advancing  within 
the  American  fimits,  and  were  endeavouring  to 
seize  upon  the  npper  part  of  the  river^  and 
f<Mrestal  tiiie  American  Fur  Company  in  the 
surrounding  trade ;  in  which  case  bloody  feuds 
might  be  anticipated^  such  as  had  prevailed 
between  the  rival  fiir  companies  in  former  days, 
A  reconnoitring  party  was  sent  up  the  river 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  report.  They 
ascended  to  the  foot  of  the  first  rapid^  about 
two  hundred  miles^  but  could  hear  nothing  of 
toy  white  men  being  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Not  long  after  their  return,  however,  furth^ 
accounts  were  received,  by  two  wandering  In- 
dians, which  established  the  fact,  that  tha 
North-west  Company  had  actually  erected  a 
trading  house  on  the  Spokan  river,  which  falLi 
into  the  north  branch  of  the  Columbia. 

"What  rendered  this  intelligence  the  more 
disquieting,  was  the  inability  of  Ae  Astoriansj 
in  their  present  reduced  state  as  to  numbers^} 
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and  die  exigencies  of  their  new  establishment^ 
to  £Bmish  detachments  to  penetrate  the  country 
in  different  directions^  and  fix  the  posts  neces** 
sory  to  secure  tlie  interior  trade* 

It  was  lesolyed^  however^  at  any  vate^  to 
adineuice  a  counter  check  to  this  post  on  the 
Spokan^  and  one  of  the  partners^  Mr.  Da;?id 
Staart,  prepared  to  set  out  for  the  purpose  with 
eig^  men  and  a  small  assortment  of  goods. 
He  was  to  be  guided  by  the  two  Indianis>  who 
knew  the  country^  and  promised  to  take  him -to 
a  place  not  &r  firom  the  Spokan  riyer,  and  in  a . 
ncig^bbourhood  abounding  with  beaver.  Here 
he  was  to  establish  himself  and  to  remion  for  a 
time^  provided  he  found  the  situation  advaa«* 
tageoufl  and  die  natives  firiendly. 

On  the  15th  of  July^  when  Mn  Stuart  wa» 
nearly  ready  to  embark^  a  canoe  made  its  ap* 
pearanee,  standing  for  the  harbour,  and  nuumed^ 
by  nine  white  men.  Much  speculation  took 
place  who.  these  strangers  could  he,  for  it  waa 
too  eooa  tQ  eaqpect  their  own  pe(^le>  under  Mr» 
HuB)t|  who  were  to  crosa  the  continent*  Ajk 
the  canoe  drew  near,  the  B4tish  standard  was 
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distinguished :  on  coming  to  land^  one  of  the 
crew  stepped  on  shore,  and  announced  himsdf 
as  Mr*  David  Thompson^  astronomer^  and 
partner  of  the  North-west  Company,  Accord* 
ing  to  his  account,  he  had  set  out  in  the  pre** 
ceding  year  with  a  tolerable  strong  party,  and  a 
supply  of  Indian  goods,  to  cross  the  Bocky 
mountains.  A  part  of  his  people^  however,  had 
fleserted  him  on  the  eastern  side,  and  returned 
with  the  goods  to  the  nearest  north-west  post. 
He  had  persisted  in  crossing  the  moantain 
with  eight  men,  who  remained  true  to  him« 
They  had  traversed  the  higher  regions,  and 
ventured  near  the  source  of  the  Colnmbia, 
where,  in  the  spring,  they  had  constructed  a 
cedar  canoe,  the  same  in  which  they  had  reached 
Astoria. 

.  This,  in  &ct,  was  the  party  dispatched  by  the 
North-west  Company  to  anticipate  Mr.  Astor 
in  his  intention  of  effecting  a  settlement  at  die 
mouth  of  the  Coliunbia  river.  It  appears,  ficom 
information  subsequentiy  derired  from  other 
sources,  that  Mr.  Thompson  had  pushed  on  l^a 
course  with  great  haste{»  calling  at  all  the  Indian 
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villages  in  his  marcli,  presenting  them  with 
British  flags^  and  even  planting  them  at  the 
forks  of  the  rivers^  proclaiming  formally  that  he 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  for  the  North-west 
Company.  .As  his  original  plan  was  defeated 
by  the  desertion  of  his  people,  it  is  probable 
that  he  descended  the  river  simply  to  recon- 
noitre, and  ascertain  whether  an  American  set- 
tiement  had  been  commenced* 

•  Mr.  Thompson  was,  no  doubt,  the  first  white 
man  who  descended  the  northern  bnmch  of  the 
Columbia  from  so  near  its  source.  Lewis  and 
Clarke  struck  the  main  body  of  the  river  at  the 
forks,  about  four  hundred  miles  from  its  month. 
They  entered  it  from  Lewis  river^  its  southern 
branch,  and  thence  descended. 

•  Though  Mr.  Thompson  could  be  consddered 
as  litde  better  than  a  spy  in  the  camp,  he  was 
received  with  great  cordiality  by  Mr.  MH^ougal^ 
who  had  a  lurking  feeling  of  companionsUp 
and  good  will  for  all  the  North-west  Company. 
He  invited  him  to  head  quarters,  where  he  and 
his  people  were  hospitably  entertained.    Nay; 
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farther,  being  Bomewliat  in  eztreButy^  he  W9» 
fomished  hj  Mr.  M^ougal  with  goods  and 
piovisions  for  his  journey  back,  across  the 
mountains,  much  against  the  indshes  of  Mr* 
David  Stuart,  who  did  not  think  the  object  of 
his  visit  entitled  him  to  any  favour. 

On  the  23d  of  July  Mr.  Stuart  set  out  upon 
his  expedition  to  the  interior.  His  party  con* 
sisted  of  four  of  the  clerks,  Messrs.  Fillet,  RosSs 
M^ennon,  and  Montigny,  two  Canadian  voy-* 
ageurs,  and  two  natives  of  the  Sandwich  islands* 
They  had  tiuree  canoes  well  laden  with  provi^ 
sions,  and  with  goods  and  necessaries  for  a 
trading  establishment* 

Mn  Thompson  and  his  party  set  out  in  com* 
pany  with  them,  it  being  his  intention  to  pro- 
ceed direct  to  Montreal.  The  partners  at 
Astoria  forwarded  by  him  a  short  letter  to  Mr. 
Astor,  informing  him  of  their  safe  arrival  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  that  they  had  not 
yet  heard  of  Mr.  Hunt.    The  little  squadron  of 

canoes  set  sail  with  a  fiEtvourable  breetfe,  and 
soon  passed  Tongue  point,  a  long,  high^  and 

rocky  promontory,  covered,  with  trees^  and 
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s^tofaing  fax  into  the  riyer«  Opposite  to  itm^ 
on  the  northern  shore^  is  a  deep  bay^  wfaerd 
fhe  Ccdumbia  anchored  at  the  tune  of  the  Hb* 
covery,  and  "which  is  still  called  Gray's  bay^ 
fifola  the  name  of  her  commander. 

From  hence  the  general  course  t)f  the  river^ 
for  about  seventy  miles^  was  nearly  south-east ; 
varying  in  breadth  according  to  its  bays  and 
indentations,  and  navigable  for  vessels  of  three 
hundred  tons.  The  shores  were  in  some  places 
high  and  rocky,  with  low  tnarsfay  islands  at 
tiieir  feet,  subject  to  inundation,  and  covered 
with  willows,  poplars,  and  other  trees  tiiat  kxre 
an  alluvial  soil.  Sometimes  the  mountsins 
receded,  and  gave  place  to  beautiful  plains  and 
noble  forests.  While  the  river  margin  was 
richly  fringed  with  trees  of  deciduous  foli^ige, 
the  rough  uplands  were  crowned  by  majestic 
pines,  and  furs  of  gigantic  size,  some  towering 
to  the  height  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
fbet,  with  proportionate  drcumferenoe.  Out  of 
diese  the  Indians  wrou^t  their  great  canoes 
and  pirogues. 
At  one  part  of  the  river  they  passed^  on  the 
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northern  side^  an  isolated  rock,  about  one  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  feet  high^  rising  from  a  low 
marshy  soil^  and  totally  disconnected  with  the 
adjacent  momitains.     This  was  held  in  great 
reverence  by  the  neighbouring  Indians^  being 
one  of  their  principal  places  of  sepulture.    The 
same  provident  care  for  the  deceased  that  pre- 
vails among  the  hunting  tribes  of  the  prairies  is 
observable  among  the  piscatory  tribes  of  the 
rivers  and  seacoast.     Among  the  former^  the 
favourite  horse  of  the  hunter  is  buried  with  him 
in  the  same  funereal  mound^  and  his  bow  and 
arrows  are  laid  by  his  side,  that  he  may  be 
perfectly  equipped  for  the   '^  happy  hunting 
grounds'^  of  the  land  of  spirits.    Among  the 
latter,  the  Indian  is  wrapped  in  his  mantle  of 
skins,  laid  in  his  canoe,  with  his  paddle,  his 
fishing  spear,  and  other  implements  beside  him, 
and  placed  aloft  on  some  rock  or  eminence 
overlooking  the  river,  or  bay,  or  lake,  that  he 
has  frequented.    He  is  thus  fitted  out  to  laimch 
away  upon  those  placid  streams  and   sunny 
lakes  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  fish  and  waters 
fowl,  which  are  prepared  in  the  next  world  for 
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tbose  who  have  acquitted  themselves  as  good 
Bons^  good  fethersj  good  husbands^  and,  above 
aD)  good  fifihermen,  during  their  mortal  sojourn. 

The  isolated  rock  in  question  presented  a 
spectacle  of  the  kind^  numerous  dead  bodies 
being  deposited  in  canoes  on  its  summit;  while 
on  poles  aroimd  were  trophies,  or  rather,  fune^ 
real  offerings  of  trinkets,  garments,  baskets  of 
roots,  and  other  articles  for  the  use  of  the  de- 
ceased. A  reverential  feeling  protects  these 
sacred  spots  from  robbery  or  insult.  The  friends 
of  the  deceased,  especially  the  women,  repair 
here  at  sunrise  and  sunset  for  some  time  after 
his  death,  singing  his  funeral  dirge,  and  uttering 
loud  wailings  and  lamentations. 

From  the  number  of  dead  bodies  in  canoes 
observed  upon  this  rock  by  the  first  explorers 
of  the  river,  it  received,  the  name  of  mount 
Ck>ffin,  which  it  continues  to  bear. 

Beyond  this  rock  they  passed  the  mouth  of  a 
river  on  the  right  b^nk  of  the  Columbia,  which 
appeared  to  take  its  rise  in  a  distant  mountain, 
covered  with  snow.  The  Indian  name  of  this 
river  was  the  Cowleskee.    Some  miles  further 
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on  they  oflnie  to  the  great  Columbiaii  vaUc^^  lAd 
eslkd  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  It  is  si^dy  miles 
ill  widths  uid  extends  far  to  the  soii&*soqI1i^ 
tast^  between  parallel  ridges  of  mountains^  which 
bound  it  on  the  east  and  west,  llrough  the 
centre  of  this  valley  flowed  a  large  and  bead* 
tifal  stream^  called  the  Wallamot,*  which  came 
wandering  for  several  hundred  miles^  through 
a  yet  unexplored  wilderness,  l^e  sheltered 
$uluiltion  of  this  immense  valley  had  an  obvioos 
eflfect  upon,  the  climate.  It  was  a  region  of 
.gl^etit.  beauly  and  luxuriance^  veith  lakes  and 
pools>  .and  green  meadows  shaded  by  noUe 
fftf^efik  -Varioiis  tribes  were  said  to  reside  in 
this  valley,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Wal^ 
:lamot. 

.1,  About  eight  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
iW^Jiltinot  the  little  squadron  arrived  at  Van* 
.ei>tLver's  pointy  so  called  in  honour  of  that  cele- 
brated voyager  by  his  lieutenant  (Broug^ton) 
.  whep  he  explored  the  river.  This  point  is  said 
^to' preset  one  of  the  most  beaattfnl  scenes  on 

*  Pronounced  Wallimot,  the  accent  being  upon  the  eecond 
■yUable. 
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tike  Cobuabia;  a  lovely  meadow^  wth  a  rilvtfr 
sheet  of  limpid  water  in  die  oentai^  ealiFraed 
by  wild.fowl^  a  range  of  hills  crowned  by 
foreets,  while  the  prospect  is  dosed  by  mount 
Hoody  a  .magnificent  mountain  rising  mto  a 
lofty  peak,  and  covered  with  snow;  the  nlttmate 
hnrimaA  of  the.first  explorers  of  the  ivrer4  - 

Paint  Vancouver  is  about  one  hundred  miles 
.£ma  Astoria.  Here  the  reflttz  of  the  tide 
ceases  to  be  peroeptiUe«  .  To  this  place  WMris 
of. two  and  three  hundred  tons  burthen  may 
ascend.  The  party  under  the  oommand  of  Mr. 
Stuart  had  been  three  or  four  days  fai  reaehiiig 
it,  though  we  have  forborne  to  notice  their  dally 
progress  and  nightly  encampments.  ^' •' 

From  point  Vancouver  the  river  turned 
towards  the  north-east,  and  became  more  eon- 
tracted  and  rapid^  with  oceasional  islsands  dUd 
frequent  sand  banks.  These  islands  ar&«fuv- 
nished  with  a  number  of  ponds,  and  at  certain 
seasons  abound  with  swan,  .  geese,  brtindts, 
(^aaee,  gulls,  plover^  and  other  wild  fowl.  The 
shores,  too,  are  low,  and  closely  wooded^  with 
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auch  an  undergrovth  of  Tines  and  mshes  as  to 
be  almost  iapassaUe. 

About  thirty  miles  aboTe  point  YancouTer 
the  mountains  again  approach  on  both  sides  of 
tiie  river^  whidb.  is  bordered  by  stupendous  pro* 
dpices^  covered  widi  the  fir  and  the  white  oedar^ 
and  enlivened  occasionally  by  beautiful  cascades 
kapii]^  from  a  great  height,  and  sending  up 
wreaths  of  yaponr.  One  of  these  precipices^  or 
difis^  is  curiously  worn  by  tame  and  weatherj  so 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  ruined  fortress, 
wilii  towers  and  battlements^  beetling  high 
above  the  river;  while  two  small  cascades^  one 
hmidred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  pitch  down 
from  the  fissures  of  the  rocks. 

The  torbulenoe  and  rapidity  of  the  current 
oontimially  augmenting  as  they  advanced,  gave 
tiie  voyagers  intimation  that  they  were  approach- 
ing the  great  obstructions  of  the  river,  and  at 
length  diey  arrived  at  Strawberry  island^  so 
called  by  Lewis  and  Clarice,  which  lies  at  the 
fix)t  of  the  first  rapid.  As  this  part  of  the  Co- 
lumbia will  be  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
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ecmne  of  this  work,  being  the  seene  of  Bdma 
of  its  incidents^  we  shall  gire  a  gescral  de«crip« 
tkm  of  it  in  this  place. 

Hie  falls   or  rapids  of  the  ColumbiA  are 
ntuatod  about  one  hundied  end  eighty  miles 
diove  the  month  of  the  liTcr.    The  first  is  a 
pcipendicolar  cascade  of  twenty  feet^  alter  wfaidi 
there  is  a  swift  descent  for  a  mile^  between 
islands  of  hard  black  rode,  to  anothetr  pitdi  of 
eight  feet  divided  by  two  rocks.     About  two 
and  a  half  miles  below  this  the  nver  expends 
into  a  wide  basin^  seemin^y  dammed  up  by  a 
perpendicular  ridge  of  black  rodu    A  current, 
however;,  sets  diagonally  to  tlie  left  of  this 
rocky  barrier,  where  there  is  a  diasm  forty- 
five  3prds  in  width.    Through  this  the  whole 
body  of  the  river  roars  along^  swellings  and 
whirling  and  boiling  for  some  distance  in  the 
wildest  confusion.     Through  this  tremendous 
diannel  the  intrqpid   e^lorers  of  the  river, 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  passed  safely  in  their  boats ; 
the  danger  being,  not  from  the  rodcs,  but  from 
the  great  surges  and  whirlpools. 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  ihe 
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ioot  of  £fau  itarrofw  oh&imel  is  a  rapid,  formed 
hy  two  ^rocky  islands ;  and  two  nules  beyiond  is 
ftaecond  great  fall^  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  twenty 
feet  high,  extending  nearly  from  shore  to  skope« 
ISieriim*  is  again^oomi»ressed  into  a  diannd 
DeMi  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  wide,  worn  throng^ 
arroi:^  bed  of  hard  black  rock,  along  wineh  it 
boils  and  roars  with  great  fury  for  the  distotnce 
of  tiiree  jiniks.  This  is  called  ^^The  lion^ 
Nafipows.^ 

'  Here  is  the  great  fishing  place  of  the  Cohim** 
bia.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  water 
is  high,  the  salmon  ascend  the  river  in  incredible 
numbers*  As. they  pass  tlirough  this  narrow 
strait,  the  Indians,  standing  on  the  rocks,  or  on 
t^te^end  of :  wooden  stages  projecting  firom  the 
bankay  scoop  them  up  with  small  nets  distended 
oa  hoops  and  attached  to  long  handles,  and 
oust  them  on  shore. 

'  Tbf^y  are  then  cured  and  packed  in  a  peculiar 
B^jppmer.  After  having  been  disembowdled, 
they  are.  exposed  to  the  sun  on  scaffolds  erected 
on  the  river  banks.  When  sufBciently  dry3 
they  are  pounded  fine .  between  two  stones. 
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pmsed  into  the  smallest  oompaos^  and  packtA 
in.  baskets  or  hales  of  grass  matting,  about  two 
ScBtlongL  and  one  in  diameter, :  lined,  with,  tbe 
cweii  skin  of  a  salmon.    The  top  is  likewM 
eoiTSEcd  with  fish  skins,  secured  by  corda  pass- 
isig  throng^  holes  in  the  edge  of  the  InudBetb' 
Badkagesaie  then  made/each.  containing  twehra 
el.  these  bales,  seven  at  bottom,,  fire  attopy 
pressed  close  to  each  other,  with  the  corded 
side  upward,  wrapped  in   mats   and.  oordodC 
These  are  placed  in  dry  sitoations,  and  a^iin 
ooreted  with  matting.    Eaxsh  of  these  podcages' 
Gontuns  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  pounds  <^ 
dried  fish,  which  in  tins  state  will  keep  i  sound' 
for  several  years.* 
.  We  have  given  iMs  process  at  some  leiigthy' 
as  fiirnished  by  the  first  explorers,  because  iti 
mavks  ^  practised  ingenuity,  in  preparing  articlen' 
of  traffic  for  a  market,  seldom  seen  among  oteT' 
abotiginfds.    For  like  reasons  we*  would,  make 
eqieekd  mention  of  the  village  of  .Wish-ram,*  at  i 
the  head  of  the  Long  Narrows,  as  being  n  soU*^  ^ 
tary  insttoee  of  an  abdiiginal-  trading  xhatt,'  at ' 

*  Lewis  cod  Glaike;  vol.  n.^  p.  39* 
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emporium.  Here  the  salmon  caught  in  the 
neighbouring  rapids  were  ^^  warehoused/'  to 
await  customers.  Hither  the  tribes  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Cohimbia  repaired  widi  the  fish 
of  the  seacoast,  the  roots,  berries,  and  espe* 
cially  the  wappatoo,  gathered  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  riyer,  together  mtii  goods  and  trinkets 
obtained  from  the  ships  which  casually  visited 
the  coast.  Hither  also  the  tribes  from  the  Rocky 
mountains  brought  down  horses,  bear  grass, 
quamash,  and  other  commodities  of  the  interior. 
The  merchant  fishermen  at  the  faUs  acted  as 
middlemen  or  fiactors,  and  passed  the  objects  of 
traffic,  as  it  were,  cross-handed;  trading  away 
part  of  the  wares  received  from  the  mountain 
tribes  to  those  of  the  river  and  the  plains,  and 
inceversA:  their  packages  of  poimded  salmon 
entered  largely  into  the  system  of  barter,  and 
being  carried  off  in  oppoidte  directions,  found 
their  way  to  the  savage  hunting,  camps  £ur  in 
the  interior,  and  to  the  casual  white  traders  who 
touched  upon  the  coast.    . 

We  have  already  noticed  certain  contrarieties 
of  character  between  the  Indian  tribes,  produced 
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bj  thfiiY  diet  and  mode  of  life;  and  nowhere 
me  they  more  ^)parent  than  about  the  &Ils  of 
Columbia.  The  Indiana  of  this  great  fiahing 
mart  are  represented  by  the  earliest  explorers 
as  aleeker  and  fatter^  but  less  hardy  and  active 
than  the  tribes  of  the  mountains  and  the 
pniries^  who  live  by  hunting,  or  of  the  upper 
pwta  of  the  river,  where  fish  is  scanty;^  and  the 
inhabitants  must  Ae  out  their  subsistence  by 
digging  roots  or  chasing  the  deer.  Indeed, 
whenever  an  Indian  of  the  upper  country  is  too 
hay  to  hunt,  yet  is  fond  of  good  livings  he 
rqiaarB  to  the&Us,  to  live  in  abundance  without 
labour* 

^^  By  such  worthless  dogs  as  these/f  saysfgot 
honest  tiader  in  his  journal,  which  now  U^ 
be&ie  us,  ^^by  such  worthless  dogs  as  these 
are  these  noted  fishing  places  peopled|  wbicib 
like  our  great  cities,  may  with  propriety  be 
called  the  head  quarters  of  vitiated  principle?/' 

The  habits  (d  trade  and  the  avidity  of  gain 
have  their  corrupting  efiects  even  in  the  wilder- 
ness^ OS  may  be  instanced  in  the  membeos  of 
the  aboriginal  emporium;  for  the  same  jour- 
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]>^t  denounces  them  as  ^^saucy^  impudent 
oals^  who  lyill  steal  when  they  can^  and  .pUb^ 
whenever  a  weak  party  faJDbs  in  their  power.''  • 
.  That  he  ^oes  not  belie  them  will.be  evid^ced 
l^ereafiteTj  when  we  have  occasion  again  to  touch 
at  Wish-ram  and  navigate  the  rapids.  In  the 
pxesent.instance.tbe  travellers  effected  the  Ja^o^ 
lious  ascent  of  this  part  of  the  river^  with  all  its 
yfgrious  portages^  without  molestation,  and  onoe 
more  .l^u^ched  away  in  smooth  water  above  the 

The  two  parties  continued  togeUier,  without 
material,  impediment,  for  three  or  four  bun* 
d^  .jpiles  further  up  the  Columbia;  Mr. 
Thoimp^on  appearing  to  take  great  interest  in 
the  sucqesB  of  Mr.  Stuart,  and  pointing  out 
]jl9ces  favourable,  as  he  said,  to  the  establish* 
naent  of  his  contemplated  trading  post, 
.  Mr,  Stuart,  who  distrusted  his  sincerity,  at 
length  pretended  to  adopt  his  advice,  and, 
taking  leave  of  him,  remained  as  ijF  to  establish 
himself,  while  the  other  proceeded  on  his  course 
towards  the  moimtains.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  he  fairly  depa^d,  than  Mr.  Stuart  ag«in 
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pctthM  forward^  under  guidance  of  the  two 
Xttdiiois^  nor  did  be  stop  until  he  had  arrived 
within  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  of 
Ac  Spokan  river,  which  he  considered  near 
enough  to   keep  the   rival   establishment  in' 

lie  place  which  he  pitched  upon  for  his 
tradn^  post  was  a  point  of  land  about  t&ree 
nules  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  forkned  "bf 
the  junction  of  the  Oakinagan  with  tbe  Coltlm^' 
bia.    The  former  is  a  river  which  has  its  source 
in  a  considerable  lake  about  a  hundred  tind  filFty 
mUes  west  of  the  point  of  junctidn.    I^he  two' 
ritners,  about  the  place  of  their  confluence,  '^ 
bordered  by  immense   prairies  covered  iWth 
herbage,  but  destitute  of  trees.     The  poinir' 
itsdf  was    ornamented  with  wild   flowers  of 
every  hue,  in  which  innumerable  humtmng-' 
birds  were  ^^  banqueting  nearly  the  livdcfng 
day/^ 

Tie  situation  of  this  point  appeared  to  be  ^ 
wen  adapted  for  a  trading  post.    The  climate 
was  salubrious,  the  soil  fertile,  the  rivers  well' 
stoclced  with  fish,  the  natives  peaceable  and 
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firiendly.  There  were  easy  communicalions  with 
the  interior  by  the  upper  waters  of  the  Cohun- 
bia  and  the  lateral  stream  of  the  Oakinagan, 
while  the  downward  current  of  the  Columbia 
furnished  a  highway  to  Astoria* 

Availing  himself^  therefore,  of  the  driftwood 
which  had  collected  in  quantities  in  the  neigh- 
bouring bends  of  the  riyer^  Mr.  Stuart  and  his 
men  set  to  work  to  erect  a  house^  which  in  a 
little  while  was  sufficiently  completed  for  their 
residence;  and  thus  was  established  the  first 
interior  post  of  the  company.  We  will  now 
return  to  notice  the  progress  of  affidrs  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


A  LA  AM    AT   AffTORIA— KVMOUB    OF    INDIAN    HOSnUTIBS— PKEPA* 
RATIONS   FOB  DEFIVCS— ^TRACICAL   FATE  OF  THS  tOVQVTtl, 

Thb  sailing  of  the  Tonqain,  and  the  departure 
of  Mr.  David  Stuart  and  his  detachment^  had 
produced  a  striking  effect  on  affiurs  at  Astoria* 
The  natives  who  had  swarmed  about  the  place 
began  immediately  to  drop  off^  until  at  length 
not  an  Indian  was  to  be  seen.  This^  at  firsf^ 
was  attributed  to  the  want  of  peltries  with  which 
to  trade ;  but  in  a  little  while  the  mystery  was 
explain^  in  a  more  alarming  manner.  A  con-* 
spiracy  was  said  to  be  on  foot  among  the  neigh- 
bouring  tribes  to  make  a  combined  attack  upon 
the  white  men^  now  that  they  were  so  reduced 
in  number.    For  this  purpose  there  had  been 
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a  gathering  of  "warriors  in  a  neighbouring  bay^ 
vat/Ate  the  pfetext  of  fishing  for  sturgeon ;  ana 
fleetB  df  etooes  were  expected  to  join  them  from 
liie  north  and  south.  Even  Comcomly,  the 
one-eyed  chiefs  notwithstanding  his  professed 
ftiendship  for  Mr.  M^ougal^  was  strongly  sus- 
pected of  being  concerned  in  this  general 
combination 

.  Alarmed  at  rumours  of  this  impending  dan- 
ger^ the  Astorians  suspended  their  regular  la- 
bour^ And  set  to  work^  with  all  haste^  to  throw 
up  temporary  works  for  refuge  and  defence. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  they  surrounded' 
their  dweUing-house  and  magazines  with  a 
jHcket  fence  ninety  feet  square^  flanked  by  two 
boatidns^  on  which  were  mounted  four  four- 
pbtoiders.  Every  day  they  exercised  themselves 
in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  so  as  to  qualify 
themselves  for  military  duty,  and  at  night  they 
ensconced  themselves  in  their  fortress  and 
ported  sentinelsj  to  guard  against  surprise. '  In 
this  way  they  hoped,  even  in  case  of  attack^  to 
be  able  to  hold  out  until  the  arrival  of  the  party 
to  be  (conducted  by  Mr.  Hxmt  across  the  Rocky 
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mountains^  or  until  the  return  of  the.TopQwif 
The  latter  dependance^  howey^  was,  4oo]Mc|. 
soon  to  be  destroyed*  Early  in  August^  ^ 
wandering  band  of  savages  from  the.  strsilt  of 
Juan  de  Fvlcsl,  made  their  appearanceiAt. the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  where  th^  oame<  tOr 
$sh  for  stuigeon.  They  brought  disastrous 
accounts  of  the  Tonquin^  which  were  at, first 
treated  as  mere  fables^  but  which  w€;re  t^-sf^y 
confirmed  by  a  different  tribe  that  arrived  a  few 
days  subsequently.  We  shall  relate  tbe  dr^ 
cumstances of  thi;^  melancholy  ^^fiair aspfrr^^^y 
as  the  casual  discrepancies  in  the  stat^nients,  l^at 
have  reached  us  wiU  permit. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Tonqmin,set 
sail  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  Sd^^oC* 
June.    The  whole  number  of  person^  on  board . 
amounted  to  twenty-three.    In  one  of  the  outer 
bays  they  picked  up,  from  a  fishmg  cano^^aa; 
Indian  naQied.Lamazee,  who  had  already  m^de  < 
two  voyages  along  the  coast,  and  knew  soo^fih.  - 
thing  of  the  languages  of  the  various  tribes* 
He  agreed  to  accompany  them  as  interpreter.; .. 

Steering  to  the  norths  Captain  Thorn  arrived 
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in  a  few  days  at  Vancouver's  idand^  and  an* 
choied  in  the  harbour  of  Neweetee^  rery  mqch 
against  the  advice  of  his  Indian  interpreter^  who 
warned  him  against  the  perfidious  character  of 
the  natives  of  this  part  of  the  coast.  Numbers 
of  canoes  soon  came  off,  bringing  sea-otter  skins 
fx>  selL  It  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  commoaoe 
a  traffic,  but  Mr.  M^Kay,  aooompanied  by  a  few 
of  tihe  men,  went  on  shore  to  a  large  village  to 
vudt  Wicananish,  the  chief  of  the  surromiding 
territory,  six  of  the  natives  remaining  on  board 
as  hostages.  He  was  received  with  great  pro- 
fessicms  of  fri^dship,  entertained  hospitably, 
and  a  couch  of  sea-otter  skins  was  prepared  for 
him  in  the  dwelling  of  the  chieftain,  where  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  pass  the  night. 

In  the  mcMning,  before  Mr.  M'Kay  had  re- 
turned to  the  ship,  great  numbers  of  the  natives 
came  <^  in  their  canoes  to  trade,  headed  by  two 
sons  of  Wicananish.  As  they  brought  abund- 
ance of  sea-otter  skins,  and  there  was  every 
appearance  of  a  brisk  trade,  Captwi  Thorn  did 
not  wait  for  the  retom  of  Mr.  M^Kay,  but 
spread  out  his  wares  upon  the  deck,  ™ftViy^g  a 
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tei9|)th]g  dbplay  of  Uankets^  dLoiha,  knives^ 
beads,  and  fiah-liooks,  expecting  a  prompt  and 
pipofitfiible  sale.    Hie  Indians^  howerer^  were  not 
ao  eager  and  simple  as  he  liad  supposed^  having 
lestned  Ihe  art  of  baigainiog  and  the  value  of 
merchandise  firom  the  casual  traders  along  the 
ooast.    lliey  were  guided^  too^  by  a  shrewd  old 
eiiief  named  Nodcamis^  who  had  grown  gray 
in  tiaffic   with  New  England  skippers,  and 
prided  himself  upon  his  acnteness.    His  opinion 
seemed  to  r^ulate  the  market    When  Captain 
lliom  made  what  he  considered  a  liberal  offer 
for  an  otter  skin,  the  wily  old  Indian  treated  it 
with  soom,  and  asked  more  than  double.     His 
comrades  all  took  their  cue  from  him,  and  not 
an  otter  sldn  was  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
The  old  fellow,  however,  overshot  his  mark, 
and  mistook  the  character  of  the  man  he  was 
treating  with.     Thorn  was  a  pbun,  straightfor- 
wwd  sailor,  who  never  had  two  minds  nor  two 
prices  in  his  dealings,  was  deficient  in  patience 
and  pliancy,  and  totally  wanting  in  the  chicanery 
of  traffic.    He  had  a  vast  deal  of  8tem,but  ho- 
nest pride  in  his  nature,  and,  moreover,  held  the 
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whole  savage  race  in  sovereign  contempt.  Aban- 
doning all  further  attempts^  therefore^  to  bargain 
with  his  shuffling  customers^  he  thrust  his  hands 
into  his  pockets^  and  paced  up  and  down  the 
deck  m  sullen  silence.  The  cunning  old  Indian 
followed  him  to  and  firo^  holding  out  a  sea^tter 
skin  to  him  at  every  tum^  and  pestering  him  to 
trade.  Finding  other  means  unavailing,  he 
suddenly  changed  his  tone^  and  b^an  to  jeer 
and  banter  him  upon  the  mean  prices  he  offered. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of  the 
captain,  who  was  never  remarkable  for  relishing 
a  joke,  especially  when  at  his  own  expense. 
Turning  suddenly  upon  his  persecutor,  he 
snatched  the  proffered  otter  skin  from  his  hands, 
rubbed  it  in  his  face,  and  dismissed  him  over 
the  side  of  the  ship  with  no  very  complimentary 
application  to  accelerate  his  exit.  He  then 
kicked  the  peltries  to  the  right  and  left  about 
the  deck,  and  broke  up  the  market  in  the  most 
ignominious  manner.  Old  Nookamis  made  for 
shore  in  a  furious  passion,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  Shewish,  one  of  the  sons  of  Wi- 
cananish,  who  went  off  breathing  vengeance. 
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mA  the   ship  was   soon  sbendoinQdi  by  ihf 

When  Mr.  M'Eay  retunied  on.  boavd^  tht 
iiaterpreter  related  wh^t  had  passed^  and  hiegged 
him  to  prevail  upon  the  captain  to  make  sail^ 
es^  from  faiaknowledge  of  the  temper  and  pnrde 
of  the  people  of  the  phce>  he  was^  sme  they 
would  resent  the  indigmty  off^ed  to  on^,.gi 
Hb&r  chiefs.  Mr.  M^Kay,  who  himself  pofti' 
aeased  some  experience  ojf  Indian  ch«riictw> 
went  to  the  captain,  who  was  stiU  pacing  thp 
deck  in  moody  humour,  repreaenled  the  tdaii^ 
to  wkoch  his  hasty  act  had  exposed  the.  v^e^ 
end  ttq;ed  him  to  weigh  anch<Hr«  The  e^ptniti 
made  light  of  his  councils,  and  poimbed  IotiIw 
cannon  and  fire-arms  as  a  suffieic^  nei^gMS^ 
against  naked  savages.  Further  lem^aastrancief 
only  provoked  taunting  replies  and  sharp  alAei^ 
QtttiQns.  The  day  passed  away  without,  liny 
signs  of  hostUity,  and  at  night  the  captain 
retired  as  usual  to  his  cabin,  taking  no  more 
than  the  usual  precautions* 

Qn  the  foUowing  morning,  at  daybreak,  while 
the  c^tain  and  Mr«  WKbj  were  yet  asleep^ « 

VOL.   I.  N 
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opioe  came  alongside  in  which  were  twenty, 
Ipdians^  commanded  by  yomig  Shewish.  They 
were  imarmed^  their  aspect  and  demeanour . 
firi^dly^  and  they  held  up  otter  skins^  and 
laade  signs  indicative  of  a  wish  to  trade.  The 
caution  enjoined  by  Mr.  Astor^  in  respect  to 
the  admission  of  Indians  on  board  of  the  ship^ 
hsA  been  neglected  for  some  time  past;  and 
the  ofEicer  of  the  watch^  perceiving  those  in 
the  canoe  to  be  without  weapons^  and  haying 
ireceived  no  orders  to  the  contrary,  readily 
permitted  them  to  mount  the  deck.  Another 
cmoe  soon  succeeded,  the  crew  of  which  was 
Jikc^wise  admitted.  In  a  little  while  other 
canoes  came  off,  and  Indians  were  soon  dam- 
]^ring  into  the  vessel  on  all  sides. 
...The  officer  of  the  watch  now  felt  alarmed, 
Md  called  to  Captain  Thorn  and  Mr.  M^Kay. 
3y  the  time  they  came  on  deck,  it  was  thronged 
with  Indians.  The  interpreter  noticed  to  Mr. 
M^Kay  that  many  of  the  natives  wore  short 
mantles  of  skins,  and  intimated  a  suspicion  that 
they  were  secretly  armed.  Mr.  M^Kay  urged 
the  captain  to  dear  the  ship  and  get  under  way* 
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He  again  made  light  of  the  advice;  but  the 

t 

augmented  swarm  of  canoes  about  the  ship^  and' 
the  numbers  still  putting  off  from  shore^  at* 
length  awakened  his  distrust^  and  he  ordered' 
some  of  the  crew  to  weigh  anchor^  while  some 
were  sent  aloft  to  make  sail. 

*  4 

» 

The  Indians  now  offered  to  trade  with  the 
captain  on  his  own'  terms^  prompted^  appa^ 
rently^  by  the  approaching  departure  of  die 
aSiip.  Accordingly^  a  hurried  trade  was  com«> 
menced.  The  main  articles  sought  by  the 
savages  in  barter^  were  knives ;  as  fast  as  some 
were  supplied  they  moved  off^  and  others  simv 
ceeded.  By  degrees  they  were  thus  distributed 
about  the  deck^  and  all  with  weapons. 

The  anchor  was  now  nearly  up^  the  sails  were 
loose^  and  the  captain^  iu  a  loud  and  peremp- 
tory tone^  ordered  the  ship  to  be  cleared.  Ivi 
an  instant  a  signal  yell  was  given:  it  was 
echoed  on  every  side^  knives  and  war-clubs 
were  brandished  in  every  direction^  and  the 
savages  roished  upon  their  marked  victims. 

« 

The  firiit  that  fell  was  Mr.  Lewis^  the  ship'6 

« 

dbtk.    He  was  leaning,  witih  folded  arms^  over 

n2 
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a  bale  of  blankets,  engaged  in  bargainings  when 
he  receiyed  a  deadly  stab  in  the  back,  and. 
feU  down  the  companiouway. 

Mr.  M^Kay,  who  was  seated  on  the  taffirail, 
sprang  on  his  feet,  but  was  instandy  knocked 
down  with  a  war-club  and  flung  backwards  into 
the  sea,  where  he  was  despatched  by  the  wo- 
men in  the  canoes. 

In  the  mean  time.  Captain  Thorn  made 
desperate  fight  against  fearful  odds.  He  was  a 
powerful  as  well  as  resolute  man,  but  he  had 
come  upon  deck  without  weapons.  Shewish, 
the  young  chief,  singled  him  out  as  his  pecuUar 
prey,  and  rushed  upon  him  at  the  first  outbreak* 
The  captain  had  barely  time  to  draw  a  clasp-^ 
knife,  Tnth  one  blow  of  which  he  laid  the  young 
savage  dead  at  his  feet.  Several- of  the  stoutest 
followers  of  Shewish  now  set  upon  him.  He 
defended  himself  vigorously,  dealing  crippling 
blows  to  light  and  left,  and  strewing  the  quarter-- 
deck with  the  slain  and  wounded.  His  object 
was,  to  fight  his  way  to  the  cabin,  where  there 
were  fire-arms ;  but  he  was  hemmed  in  with  foes, 
covered  with  wounds,  and  fidnt  with  loss  of 
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blood.  For  an  instant  he  leaned  upon  the  tiller 
wheel,  when  a  blow  from  behind,  with  a  war** 
dub,  felled  him  to  the  deck,  where  he  was 
despatched  with  knives  and  thrown  overboard. 

While  this  was  transacting  upon  the  quarter- 
deck, a  chance  medley  fight  was  going  on 
throughout  the  ship.  The  crew  fought  des- 
perately with  knives,  handspikes,  and  whatever 
weapon  diey  could  seize  upon  in  the  moment 
of  surprise.  They  were  soon,  however,  over* 
powered  by  numbers,  and  mercilessly  butch- 
ered. 

As  to  the  seven  who  had  been  sent  aloft  to 
make  sail,  they  contemplated  with  horror  the 
carnage  that  was  going  on  below.    Being  des* 
titute  of  weapons,  they  let  themselves  down  by 
the  running  rigging,  in  hopes  of  getting  between 
decks.    One  &11  in  the  attempt,  and  was  ui%- 
stantly  despatched;  another  received  a  deatfa<» 
Uowin  the  back  as  he  was  descending ;  a  third, 
49tephen  Weekes,  the  armourer,  was  mortally 
wounded  as  he  was  getting  down  the  hatchway. 
-    The  remaining  four  made  good  their  retreat 
into  the  cabin,  where  they  found  Mr.  Lewis, 
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sfSH  alive^  thoogli  mortally  wounded, 
cading  the  cabin  door^  they  broke  holes  tbron^ 
the  companionway^  and^  with  the  muskets  and 
ammunition  which  were  at  hand,  opened  a  bmk 
fire  that  soon  cleared  the  deck. 

Thus  far  the  Indian  interpreter,  from  whom 
these  particulars  are  derived,  had  been  an  eye-- 
witness of  the  deadly  conflict.  He  had  taken 
no  part  in  it,  and  had  been  spared  by  the  natives 
as  being  of  their  race.  In  the  confusion  of  the 
moment  he  took  refuge  with  the  rest,  in  tiie 
canoes.  The  survivors  of  the  crew  now  sallied 
forth,  and  discharged  some  of  the  deck  guns, 
which  did  great  execution  among  the  canoes, 
Imd  drove  all  the  savages  to  shore. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day  no  one  ventured 
to  put  off  to  the  ship,  deterred  by  the  effects  of 
the  fire-arms.  The  night  passed  away  without 
any  further  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  natives. 
When  the  day  dawned,  the  Tonquin  still  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  bay,  her  sails  all  loose  and  flap* 
ping  ill  the  wind,  and  no  one  apparentiy  on 
board  of  her.  After  a  time,  some  of  the  canoes 
Ventured  forth  to  reconnoitre,  taking  witii  them 
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tiie  interpreter.  They  paddled  about  her,  keep*- 
ing  oautiously  at  a  distance,  but  growing  more 
and  more  imboldened  at  seeing  her  quiet  and 
lifeless.  One  man  at  length  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  deck,  and  was  recognised  by  the 
interpreter  as  Mr.  Lewis.  He  made  friendly 
signs,  and  invited  them  on  board.  It  was  long 
before  they  ventured  to  comply.  Those  who 
mounted  the  deck  met  with  no  opposition ;  no 
one  was  to  be  seen  on  board ;  for  Mr.  Lewis^ 
after  inviting  them,  had  disappeared.  Other 
canoes  now  pressed  forward  to  board  the  pris&e; 
Hie  decks  were  soon  crowded,  and  the  sides 
covered  with  clambering  savages,  all  intent  on 
plunder.  In  the  midst  of  their  eagerness  and 
exultation,  the  ship  blew  up  with  a  tremendous 
explosion*  Arms,  legs,  and  mutilated  bodies 
were  blown  into  the  air,  and  dreadful  havoe 
was  made  in  the  surrounding  canoes.  The 
intesrpieter  was  in  the  main  chains  at  the  time 
of  the  explosion,  and  was  thrown  unhurt  into 
ihe  water,  where  he  succeeded  in  getting  into 
one  of  the  eanoes.  According  to  his  statemeni^ 
the  bay  presented  an  awful  spectacle  after  the 
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catastrophe.  The  ship  had  disappeared^  but 
tiie  bay  was  covered  with  firagments  of  the 
wrecks  widi  shattered  canoes^  and  Indians 
swimming  for  thdr  lives^  or  struggling  in  the 
agonies  of  death;  while  those  who  had  escaped 
the  danger  remained  aghast  and  stupified^  or 
made  with  frantic  panic  for  the  shore.  Upwards 
of  a  hundred  savages  were  destroyed  by  the 
explosion^  many  more  were  shockingly  muti- 
lated^ and  for  days  afterwards  the  limbs  and 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  thrown  upon  the 
beadi. 

The  inhabitants  of  Neweetee  were  over- 
whelmed with  consternation  at  this  astounding 
calamity^  which  had  burst  upon  them  in  the 
very  moment  of  triumph.  The  warriors  sat 
mute  and  mournful^  while  the  women  filled  the 
air  with  loud  lamentations.  Their  weeping  and 
wailing,  however^  was  suddenly  changed  into 
yells  of  fury  at  the  sight  of  four  unfortunate 
white  men^  brought  captive  into  the  village* 
They  had  been  driven  on  shore  in  one  of  the 
chip's  boats^  and  taken  at  some  distance  aknig 
the  coast. 
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The  inteipreter  was  pennitted  to  oonyerse 
trith  tiiem.  They  proved  to  be  the  four  brave 
fellowB  who  had  made  such  desperate  defence 
firom  the  cabin.  The  interpreter  gathered  from 
ihem  some  of  the  particulars  abeady  rehited. 
They  told  him  further^  that^  after  they  had 
beaten  off  the  enemy^  and  cleared  the  ship^ 
Lewis  advised  that  they  should  slip  the  cable 
and  endeavour  to  get  to  sea.  They  declined  to 
tske  his  advice^  allying  that  the  wind  set  too 
strongly  into  thebay^  and  would  drive  them  on 
shore.  They  resolved^  as  soon  as  it  was  darli^ 
to  put  off  quietly  in  the  ship's  boat,  which  they 
would  be  able  to  do  unperceived^  and  to  coast 
along  back  to  Astoria.  They  put  their  resolu- 
tion into  effect;  but  Lewis  refused  to  accom- 
pany them^  being  disabled  by  his  wound^  hope- 
less of  escape,  and  determined  on  a  terrible 
revenge.  On  the  voyage  out,  he  had  repeatedly 
expressed  a  presentiment  that  he  should  die  by 
his  own  hands ;  thinking  it  highly  probable  that 
he  should  be  engaged  in  some  contest  with  the 
natives^  and  being  resolved^  in  case  of  ex* 
tiemity^  tooommitsuicide,  rather  than  be  made 
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a  prisoner.  He  now  declared  his  intentiot^  ib 
remain  on  board  of  the  ship  until  daylight^  to 
decoy  as  many  of  the  savages  on  board '  as 
possible^  then  to  set  fire  to  the  powder  maga^ 
zine^  and  terminate  his  life  by  a  signal  act  of 
vengeance.  How  well  he  succeeded  has  been' 
shown.  His  companions  bade  him  a  melan^ 
choly  adieu,  and  set  off  on  their  precarious 
expedition.  They  strove  with  might  and  main 
to  get  out  of  the  bay,  but  found  it  impossible  to 
weather  a  point  of  land,  and  were  at  lengdi 
compelled  to  take  shelter  in  a  small  cove,  where 
they  hoped  to  remain  concealed  until  the  wind 
should  be  more  feivourable.  Exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  watching,  they  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and 
in  that  state  were  surprised  by  the  savages* 
Better  had  it  been  for  those  unfortunate  men 
had  they  remained  with  Lewis,  and  shared  his 
heroic  death :  as  it  was,  they  perished  in  a  more 
painful  and  protracted  manner,  being  sacrificed 
by  the  natives  to  the  manes  of  their  friends 
with  aU  the  lingering  tortures  of  savage  crudty. 
Some  time  after  their  deaths  the  interpreter, 
who  had  remained  a  kind  of  prisoner  'at  larger 
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efiected  bis  escape^  and  brought  the  tragical 
tidiiigs  to  AstCMia. 

Such  is  the  melancholy  story  of  the  Tonquioj' 
and  audi  was  the  fate  of  her  brave^  but  head** 
strong  commander^  and  her  adventurous  crew« 
It  is  a  catastrophe  that  shows  the  importances 
in  all  enterprises  of  moment,  to  keep  in  mind 
the  general  instructions  of  the  sagacious  heads 
which  devise  them.    Mr.  Astor  was  well  aware 
of  the  perils  to  which  ships  were  exposed  on 
tliis  coast  from  quarrels  with  the  natives,  and 
from  perfidious  attempts  of  the  latter  to  sur- 
prise and  capture  them  in  unguarded  momenta. 
He  had  repeatedly  enjoined  it  upon  Captain 
Thorn,  in  conversation,  and  atparting,  in  his 
letter  of  instructions,  to  be  courteous  and  kind 
in  his  dealings  with  the  savages,  but  by  no 
means  to  confide  in  their  apparent  friendship, 
nor  to  admit  more  than  a  few  on  board  of  his 
skip  at  a  time. 

Had  the  deportment  of  Captain  Thorn  beeti 
pitqperly  regulated,  the  insult  so  wounding  to 
savage  pride  would  never  have  been  given.  Had 
he  enforced  the  rule  to  admit  but  a  few  at;a 
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time^  tbe  savages  would  not  have  been  aUe  to 
got  the  mastery.  He  was  too  irritable^  howeyer^ 
to  practise  the  necessary  self-command^  and, 
having  been  nnrtored  in  a  proud  contempt  of 
danger^  thought  it  beneath  him  to  manifest  any 
fear  of  a  crew  of  unarmed  savages. 

With  all  his  faults  and  foibles^  we  cannot 
but  speak  of  him  with  esteem,  and  deplore  his 
untimely  fate;  for  we  remember  him  well  in 
early  life,  as  a  companion  in  pleasant  scenes 
and  joyous  hours.    When  on  shore,  among  his 
friends,  he  was  a  frank,  manly,  sound-hearted 
sailor.    On  board  ship  he  evidently  assumed 
the  hardness  of  deportment  and  sternness  of 
demeanour  which  many  deem  essential  to  naval 
service.    Throughout  the  whole  of  the  expedi- 
tion, however,  he  showed  himself  loyal,  sin^e- 
nundedy  straijghtforward,  and  fearless;  and  if 
the  fate  of  his  vessel  may  be  charged  to  his 
harshness  and  imprudence,  we  should  recollect 
that  he  paid  for  his  error  with  his  life* 

The  loss  of  the  Tonquin  was  a  grievous  blow 
to  the  infant  establishment  of  Astoria,  and  one 
that  threatened    to  bring  after  it  a  train  of 
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disasters.  The  intelligence  of  it  did  not  reach 
Mr.  Astor  until  many  months  afterwards.  He 
felt  it  in  aU  its  force^  and  was  aware  that  it  must 
cripple,  if  not  entirely  defeat,  the  great  scheme 
of  his  ambition.  In  his  letters,  written  at  the 
time,  he  speaks  of  it  as  ^^  a  calamity,  the  length 
of  which  he  could  not  foresee.^^  He  indulged, 
however,  in  no  weak  and  vain  lamentation,  but 
sought  to  devise  a  prompt  and  efficient  remedy. 
The  very  same  evening  he  appeared  at  the  thea- 
tre with  his  usual  serenity  of  countenance.  A 
fitiend,  who  knew  the  disastrous  intelligence  he 
had  received,  expressed  his  astonishment  that 
be  could  have  calmness  of  spirit  sufficient  for 
such  a  scene  of  light  amusement.  ^^Whatr 
would  you  have  me  to  do }''  was  his  character- 
istic reply;  ^^  would  you  have  me  stay  at  home 
and  weep  for  what  I  cannot  help  ?'' 
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GLOOM  AT   ASTOnXA — AN   IKOBNXOUfl  STRATAOSH— >TRB  SltALLPOZ 

CMZr-^ULVH^BlKQ  OF    TBS    DOLLT — AN    ARBITA]>-*A    CAilfA» 

,   ]>XAN     THAPPER — A     FREEMAN    OF  TIIB    FOREST— AN     ZROQUOIf 

BUNTER — WINTER    ON   THE    COLVMSIA— >FE8nvrnE8    OF   NEW* 

YEAR. 

The  tidings  of  the  loss  of  the  Tonquin^  and 
massacre  of  her  crew^  struck  dismay  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Astorians.  They  found  themselves 
a  mere  handful  of  men^  on  a  savage  coast,  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  tribes^  who  would  doubtliess 
be  incited  and  encouraged  to  deeds  of  violence 
by  the  late  fearful  catastrophe.  In  this  juncture 
Mr.  M^Dougal,  we  are  told,  had  recourse  to  a 
stratagem  by  which  to  avail  himself  of  the  igno- 
rance and  credulity  of  the  savages,  and  which 
certainly  does  credit  to  his  ingenuity. 
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The  natives  of  the  coast^  and^  indeed^  of  all 
the  regions  west  of  the  mountains^  had  an 
extreme  dread  of  the  smallpox;  that  terrific 
scourge  havings  a  few  years  previously^  appeared 
among  them^  and  almost  swept  off  entire  tribes. 
Its  origin  and  nature  were  wrapped  in  mystery^ 
and  they  conceived  it  an  evil  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  Great  Spirit,  or  brought  among 
them  by  the  white  men*  The  last  idea  was 
seized  upon  by  Mr.  M^ougal.  He  assembled 
several  of  the  chieftains  whom  he  believed  to  be 
in  the  conspiracy.  When  they  were  all  seated 
around,  he  informed  them  that  he  had  heard  of 
the  treachery  of  some  of  their  northern  bretl«en 
towards  the  Tonquin,  and  was  determined  on 
vengeance.  *^  The  white  men  among;  ypu.''^ 
said  he,  ^^  are  few  in  number,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  mighty  in  medicine.  See  here,*'  con- 
tinued he,  drawing  forth  a  small  bottle  and. 
holding  it  before  their  eyes,  ^'in  this  bottle  I 
hold  the  smallpox,  safely  corked  up;  I  bave 
but  to  draw  the  cork,  and  let  loose  the  pesti- 
loice,  to  sweep  man,  woman,  and  child,  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  V^ 
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The  chiefs  were  strack  with  horror  ahd 
alarm.  They  implored  him  not  to  tmcoik  the 
bottle^  since  they  and  all  their  people  were  firm 
friends  of  the  white  men^  and  would  always 
remain  so ;  bnt^  should  the  smallpox  be  once 
let  out,  it  would  run  like  wildfire  throughout 
tbe  country,  sweeping  off  the  good  as  well  aa 
the  bad ;  and  surely  he  would  not  be  so  unjust 
as  to  punish  his  friends  for  crimes  committed 
by  his  enemies. 

Mr.  M^ougal  pretended  to  be  convinced  by 
their  reasomng,  and  assured  them  that,  so  long 
as  the  white  people  should  be  unmolested^  and 
the  conduct  of  their  Indian  neighbours  friendly 
and  hospitable,  the  phial  of  wrath  should  remain 
sealed  up ;  but,  on  the  least  act  of  hostility^  the 
&tal  cork  should  be  drawn. 

From  this  time,  it  is  added,  he  was  much 
dreaded  by  the  natives  as  one  who  held  thdr 
fate  in  his  hands,  and  was  called,  by  way  of 
pre-eminence,  ^^the  Gh*eat  Smallpox  Chief.^' 

All  this  while,  the  labours  at  the  in£Emt  set* 
tlement  went  on  with  unremitting  assiduity, 
and,  by  the  26th  of  September,  a  commodioua 
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maiision^  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  all 
hands^  was  completed.  It  was  built  of  stone 
and  day^  there  being  no  calcarious  stone  in  the 
ndghbourhood  from  which  lime  for  mortar 
could  be  procured.  The  schooner  was  also 
finished^  and  launched^  with  the  accustomed 
ceremony,  on  the  2d  of  October^  and  took  her 
station  below  the  fort.  She  was  named  the 
Dolly^  and  was  the  first  American  vessel 
launched  on  this  coast. 

On  the  5th  of  October^  in  the  evening,  the 
Htde  conmiunity  at  Astoria  was  enlivened  by 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  detachment  from 
Mr.  David  Stuarf  s  post  on  the  Oakinagan.  It 
consisted  of  two  of  the  clerks  and  two  of  the 
privates.  They  brought  favourable  accotmts  of 
the  new  establishment^  but  reported  that,  as 
Mr.  Stuart  was  apprehensive  there  might  be  a 
difficulty  of  subsisting  his  whole  party  through- 
out the  winter^  he  had  sent  one  half  back  to 
Astoria,  retaining  with  him  only  Ross,  Mon- 
tagny,  and  two  others.  Such  is  the  hardihood 
of  the  Indian  trader.    In  the  heart  of  a  savage 
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and  unknown  country^  seven  hundred  miles 
from  the  main  body  of  his  fellow^^ventoranr^ 
Stoart  had  dismissed  half  of  his  little  number^ 
and  was  prepared  with  the  residue  to  brave  all 
the  perils  of  the  wilderness^  and  the  rigours  of 
a  long  and  dreary  winter. 

With  the  return  party  came  a  Canadian 
Creole  named  R^;is  Brugiere^  and  an  Iroquois 
hunter^  with  his  wife  and  two  children.  As 
these  two  personages  belong  to  certain  classes 
which  have  derived  their  peculiar  characteristics 
firom  the  fur  trade^  we  deem  some  few  parti- 
culars concerning  them  pertinent  to  the  nature 
of  this  work. 

Brugiere  was  of  a  dass  of  beaver-trappers 
and  hunters  technically  called  freemen^  in  the 
language  of  the  traders.  They  are  generally 
Canadians  by  birth^  and  of  French  descent,  who 
have  been  employed  for  a  term  of  years  by 
some  fur  company^  but  their  term  being  expired^ 
continue  to  hunt  and  trap  on  their  own  aecoimt, 
trading  with  the  company  like  the  Indians. 
Hence  they  derive  their  appellation  of  fireemen^ 
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to  distznganh  them  from  the  trappers^  who  are 
bMud  for  a  number  of  years,  and  receive 
wages,  or  hunt  on  abares* 

Harring  passed  their  early  yonth  in  the  wil* 
demess,  separated  ahnost  entirely  from  civilized 
man,  and  in  frequent  intercourse  witiii  the 
Indians,  they  lapse,  with  a  fadlity  common  to 
haiBan  nature,  into  the  habitudes  of  savage  life* 
-Though  no  longer  bound  by  engagements  to 
continue  in  the  interior,  they  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  freedom  of  the  forest  and 
the  prairie,  that  they  look  back  with  repugnance 
upon  tiie  restraints  of  civilization.  Most  of 
them  intermarry  with  the  natives,  and  like  the 
latter,  have  often  a  plurality  of  wives.  Wan* 
derers  of  the  wilderness,  according  to  the  vicis- 
jotudes  of  the  seasons,  the  migrations  of  ani- 
mals, and.  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  game,  they 
jead  a  precarious  and  unsettled  existence; 
exposed  to  sun  and  storm,  and  all  kinds  of 
haidddps,  until  they  resemble  the  Indians  in 
€9ompIezion  as  well  as  in  tastes  and  habits. 
From  time  to  time  thcj  bring  the  pditries  they 
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have ,  collected  to  the  tracUzig  h(),usQ3  o^  tl^e. 
Gbmpany  in  whose  employ  they,  .^ve,  l^ieea 
brought  up.  Here  they  traffic  them  .%way  tor 
such  articles  of  merchandise  or  ammwii^on  as 
they  may  stand  in  need  of.  At  the  tun;e.whea 
Montreal  was  the  great  emporium  of  J:h&  fur 
trader,  one  of  these  freemen  of.  the  wilderness 
would  suddenly  return,  alter  an  absence  of 
many  years,  among  his  old  friends  and  copofi- 
lades.  He  would  be  greeted  as  one  risen  from 
the  dead ;  and  with  the  greater  welcome,  as  ho 
returned  flush  of  money.  A  short  time,  how* 
ever,  spent  in  revelry,  would  be  suffiqient  to 
drain  his  purse  and  sate  him  with  civilized  life,. 
and.  he  would  return  with  new  reUsh  to  the 
unshackled  freedom  of  the  forest. 

Numbers  of  men  of  this  class  were  scattered 
throughout  the  north-west  territories.  Some  of 
them  retained  a  little  of  the  thrift  and  .fore-^ 
thought  of.  the  civilized  man,  and  Ji^Qcpmgiet 
wealthy  among  their  improvident,  nei^bovxf  y 
their  wealth  being  chiefly  displayed,  iu.  hrgfi] 
bands  of  horses,  which  covered. the  prairiea  ia 
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the'vidnitj^  of  tbdr  abodes.  Most  of  them^ 
how^er^  were  prone  to  assimilate  to  the  red 
man  in  'their  heedlessness  of  the  future* 

Such  was  Regis  Brugiere^  a  £reeman  and 
rover  of  the  wilderness.  Having  been  brought 
up  in  the  service  of  the  North-west  Company^ 
he  had  followed  in  the  train  of  one  of  its  expe^ 
ditions  across  the  Rocky  moimtains^  and  under* 
taken  to  trap  for  the  trading  post  established 
on  the  Spokan  river.  In  the  course  of  his 
hnnting  excursions  he  had  either  acddentally^ 
or  designedly^  found  his  way  to  the  post  of  Mr. 
Stuatt,  and  been  prevailed  upon  to  descend  the 
Columbia^  and  ^^  try  his  luck''  at  Astoria. 

Ignace  Shonowane^  the  Iroquois  htuiter,  was 
a  specimen  of  a  different  class.  He  was  one  of 
tiiose  abori^als  of  Canada  who  had  partially 
conformed  to  the  habits  of  civilization^  and  the' 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  under  the  influence  of 
ibt  Finench  colonists  and  the  Catholic  priests; 
whk>  seem  generally  to  have  been  more  success* 
fid  in  conciliating,  taming^  and  converting  the 
savE^s,  than  ikm  English  and  Protestant  rivals* 
These  half  civilized  Indians  retained  some  of 
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the  good^  and  many  of  the  evil  qoalities  of  their 
original  stock*  They  were  first-rate  hunters^ 
and  dexterous  in  the  management  of  the  canoe* 
They  could  nndeigo  great  privations^  and  were 
admirable  for  the  service  of  the  rivers^  lalces^ 
and  forests^  provided  they  cotdd  be  kept  sober^ 
and  in  proper  subordination ;  but,  once  inflamed 
with  liquor^  to  which  they  were  madly  addicted^ 
all  the  dormant  passions^  inherent  in  tiMix 
nature^  were  prone  to  break  forth,  and  to  hurry 
them  into  the  most  vindictive  and  bloody  acts 
of  violence. 

Though  they  generally  professed  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  yet  it  was  mixed^  occasionally, 
with  some  of  their  ancient  superstitions;  and 
they  retained  much  of  the  Indian  belief  in 
charms  and  omens.  Numbers  of  these  men 
were  employed  by  the  North-west  Company  as 
trappers,  hunters,  and  canoe  men,  but  on  lower 
terms  than  were  allowed  to  white  men.  Ignace 
Shonowane  had,  in  this  way,  followed  the 
enterprise  of  the  company  to  fbe  banks  of  the 
Spokan,  being,  probaUy,  one  of  tihe  fisrst  of  his 
tribe  that  had  traversed  die  Rocky  mountMns. 
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Sbcb  were  some  of  the  mofley  populace  of 
tiie  wilderness^  incident  to  the  fur  trade^  who 
were  gradcuJly  attracted  to  the  new  settlement 
of  Astoria. 

The  month  of  October  now  began  to  give 
indications  of  approaching  winter.  Hitherto^ 
tbe  colonists  had  been  well  pleased  with  the 
climate.  The  summer  had  been  temperate^  the 
mercury  never  rising  above  eighty  degrees. 
Westerly  winds  had  prevailed  during  the  spring 
and  &e  early  part  of  summer^  and  been  sue- 
ceeded  by  fresh  breezes  firom  the  north-west. 
In  die  month  of  October  the  southerly  winds 
set  in^  bringing  with  them  frequent  rain. 

The  Indians  now  began  to  quit  the  borders 
of  the  ocean^  and  to  retire  to  their  winter  quar^ 
ters  in  the  sheltered  bosom  of  the  forests^  or 
along  the  small  rivers  and  brooks.  The  rainy 
season^  which  commences  in  October^  continues^ 
with  little  intermission^  until  April;  and  though 
the  winters  aie  generally  mild^  the  mercury 
seldom  sinking  below  the  freezing  point,  yet 
tlie  tempeats-of  wind  and  rain  are  terrible.  The 
sQia  is  sometimes  obscured  for  weeks^  the  brooks 


swiitllntd  Toarihg  torreiit^^  ainfd'the^^tihfry'fii 
flir«atened  with  a  deluge.  f  .    :  r     k. 

The  departure  of  the  Indians  to  tMur  Whilenr 
quarters  gradually  rendered  provisions  scah)y, 
and  obliged  the  colonists  to  send  out  fon^^ 
clKpeditions  in  the  Dolly.  Stilly  file  little  hatni- 
fed  of  adventurers  kept  up  their  spirits  in  their 
lonely  fort  at  Astoria^  looking  forward  to  fiie 
time  when  they  should  be  animated  antl  re->' 
inforced  by  the  party  under  Mr.  Huni^  that 
was  to  come  to  them  across  the  Rocky  moun* 
tadns. 

» 

The  year  gradually  wore  away.  The  nm, 
which  had  poured  down  almost  incessantly  since 
the  1st  of  October,  cleared  up  towards  the  even- 
ing of  the  31st  of  December,  and  the  morning" 
of  Hie  1st  of  January  ushered  in  a  day  of  suh'>^ 
shine. 

The  hereditary  French  holy  day  sjArlt  of  the 
Canadian  voyageurs  is  hardly  to  be  depressed 
by  any  adversities ;  and  they  can  mans^e  !» 
get  up  hJUte  in  the  most  squalid  situations^  and 
under  the  most  untoward  drcumstances.  An 
extra  allowance  of  rum^  and  a  little  flour  to 


i^a^  cakes  and  {yuiddinga,  constitute  a  '^regaUj^^ 
and  they  foiget  all  their  toils  and  troubles  in 
th».  9WS  an4.  the  dance. 

Q^  the  present  occasion^  the  partners  endea- 
voured to  celebrate  the  new  year  with  some 
ei|B^  fit  sunrise  the  drums  beat  to  arms^  the 
cplporg  wece  hoisted^  with  three  rounds  of  small 
aims  and  three  dischaiges  of  cannon.  The  day 
wa^l  devoted  to  games  of  agility  and  strength^ 
aa^  other  'Amusements;  and  grog  was  temper'* 
ately  distr3)uted9  together  with  breads  butter^ 
and  cheese.  The  best  dinner  their  circum- 
at^npes  coald  afford  was  serred  up  at  mid-day. 
At  sunset  the  colonrs  were  lowered  with  another 
dischai^ge  of  artillery.  The  night  was  spent  in 
dancing;  and,  though  there  was  alack  of  female 
partnera  to  excite  their  gallantry^  the  voyageors 
kept  up  the  ball^  with  true  French  spirit,  nntil 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  So  passed  the 
nfjW'^year  festital  of  1812  at  the  infant  colony  of 
Aitpxia* 
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We  have  followed  up  the  fortunes  of  the 
maritime  part  of  this  enterprise  to  the  shores  of 
the  FacifiCy  and  haye  conducted  the  afiairs  of 
the  embryo  establishment  to  the  opening  of  tiie 
new-year ;  let  us  now  turn  back  to  the  adven- 
turous band  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  land 
expedition^  and  who  were  to  make  their  way 
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to  tihe  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  up  vast  riTers^ 
across  trackless  plains^  and  over  the  rugged  bar- 
riers of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

The  conduct  of  this  expedition^  as  has  been 
already  mentioned^  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Wilson 
Price  Hunt,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  one  of 
the  partners  of  the  company,  who  was  ultimately 
to  be  at  the  h^  of  the  establishment  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  He  is  represented  as 
a  man  scrupulously  upright  and  feithful  in  his 
dealings,  amiable  in  Ids  disposition,  and  of  most 
accommodating  manners;  and  his  whole  con- 
duct  will  be  foimd  in  unison  with  such  a  cha- 
racter. He  was  not  practically  experienced  in 
the  Indian  trade ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  never 
made  any  expeditions  of  traffic  into  the  heart  of 
tiie  wilderness,  but  he  had  been  engaged  in  com- 
merce at  St.  Louis,  flien  a  frontier  settlement 
on  the  Mississippi,  where  the  chief  branch  of 
his  business  had  consisted  in  fiimishmg  Indian 
traders  with  goods  and  equipments.  In  this 
way,  he  had  acquired  much  knowledge  of  the 
trade  at  second  hand,  and  of  the  various  tribes^ 
and  the  interior  country  over  which  it  exten4e^« 
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Another  of  the  partners^  Mr.  Donald  M^en* 
zie^  was  associated  with  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  expe^ 
dition^  and  excelled  on  those  points  in  which 
the  other  was  deficient;  for  he  had  been  ten 
years  in  the  interior,  in  the  service  of  the  North- 
west Company  and  valued  himself  on  his  know- 
ledge of  *^  woodcraft,''  and  the  strategy  of  Indian 
trade  and  Indian  warfare.  He  had  a  frame 
seasoned  to  toils  and  hardships ;  a  spirit  not  to 
be  intimidated,  and  was  reputed  to  be  a  '^re- 
markable shot ;''  which  of  itself,  was  sufficient 
to  give  him  renown  upon  the  frontier. 

Mr.  Hunt  and  his  coadjutor  repured,  about 
the  latter  part  of  July,  1810,  to  Montreal,  the 
ancient  emporium  of  the  fur  trade,  where  every 
thing  requisite  for  the  expedition  could  be  pro- 
cored.  One  of  the  first  objects  was  to  recruit  a 
complement  of  Canadian  voyageurs  from  the 
disbanded  herd  usually  to  be  found  loitering 
about  the  place.  A  degree  of  jockeyship,  how* 
ever,  is  required  for  this  service,  for  a  Canadian 
Toyageur  is  as  fall  of  latent  tricks  and  vice  as  a 
horse ;  and  when  he  makes  the  greatest  external 
promise,  is  prone  to  prove  the  greatest  ''take 
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in.''  ,  .^eside^  ^he.  ^orth-west  Company^  who 
maintaini^  a  long  established  control  at  Monr 
tieal,  and  knew  the  qualities  of  every  voyagemy 
secredy  interdicted  the  prime  hands  irovfk 
eng^gipg^  in  this  new  service;  so  that^  although 
libeiaL  terms  were  offered^  few  presented  them- 
selves hut  such  as  were  not  worth  having. 

From  these^  Mr.  Hunt  engaged  a  number 
sufficient,  as  he  supposed^  for  present  pur- 
poses; and,  having  laid  in  a  supply  of  ammu- 
nitionj  provisions,  and  Indian  goods,  embarked 
all  on  board  of  one  of  those  great  canoea  at 
that  time  universally  used  by  the  fur  traders  for 
navigating  the  intricate  and  often  obstrueted. 
rivers.  The  canoe  was  between  thirty  and  forty 
feet  long,  and  several  feet  in  width ;  constructed- 
of  birch  bark,  sewed  with  fibres  of  the  roots  of. 
the  spruce  tree,  and  daubed  with  resin  of  the« 
pine^  instead  of  tar.  The  cargo  was  made  up. 
in  packages^  weighing  from  ninety  to  one  hun* 
dred  pounds  each,  for  the  facility  of  loading  and 
unloading,  and  of  transportation  at  portages. 
The  canoe  itself^  though  capable  of  sustaining 
aficei^t  of  ^upwards  of  four  tons^  could  readUy 
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be  carried  on  men^s  shoulders.  Canoes  of  this 
size  are  generally  managed  by  eight  or  tenmen^ 
two  of  whom  are  picked  veterans^  who  receive 
double  wages^  and  are  stationed^  one  at  the 
bow^  and  the  other  at  the  stem^  to  keep  a  look 
ou^  and  to  steer.  They  are  termed  the  foreman 
and  the  steersman.  The  rest^  who  ply  the 
paddles^  are  called  middle  men.  When  there 
is  a  favourable  breeze^  the  canoe  is  occasionally 
navigated  with  a  sail. 

The  expedition  took  its  regular  departure^  as 
usual^  from  St.  Anne's  near  the  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Montreal^  the  great  starting  place  of 
traders  to  the  interior.  Here  stood  the  andent 
chapel  of  St.  Anne^  the  patroness  of  the  Cana- 
dian voyageurs;  where  they  made  confession 
and  offered  up  their  vows^  previous  to  depart- 
ing on  any  hazardous  expedition.  The  shrine 
of  the  saint  was  decorated  with  relics  and  votive 
offerings  hung  up  by  these  superstitious  beings^ 
either  to  propitiate  her  favour,  or  in  gratitude 
for  some  signal  deliverance  in  the  wilderness. 
It  was  the  custom,  too,  of  these  devout  vaga- 
bonds, alter  leaving  the  chapel,  to  have  a  grand 
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csrouse,  in  honour  of  the  saint  and  for  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  voyage.  In  this  part  of  their 
devotions^  the  crew  of  Mr.  Hunt  proved  them- 
adves  by  no  means  deficient.  Indeed^  he  soon 
discovered  that  his  recruits^  enUsted  at  Mon- 
treal^  were  fit  to  vie  with  the  ragged  raiment 
of  Falstaff.  Some  were  able-bodied^  but  inex- 
pert; others  were  expert,  but  lazy;  while  a 
third  class  were  expert  and  willing,  but  totally 
worn  out,  being  broken  down  veterans,  inca- 
pable of  toil. 

With  this  inefficient  crew  he  made  his  way  up 
the  Ottawa  river^  and  by  the  ancient  route  of 
iSbe  for  traders,  along  a  succession  of  small 
lakes  and  rivers^  to  Michilimackinac.  Their 
progress  was  slow  and  tedious.  Mr.  Himt  was 
not  accustomed  to  the  management  of  "  voya- 
geurs/^  and  he  had  a  crew  admirably  disposed 
to  play  the  old  soldier,  and  balk  their  work* 
and  ever  ready  to  come  to  a  halt^  knd,  make  a 
fiie^  put  on  the  great  pot,  and  smoke,  and 
gossip^  and  sing  by  the  hour. 

It  was  not  until  the  22d  of  July  that  they 
arrived  at  Mackinaw,  situated  on  the  island  of 
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the  same  name^  at  the  confluence  of  lalbes  Huron 
and  Michigan.  This  famous  old  French  trading 
post  continued  to  be  a  raUying  point  for  a  nral- 
tiiParious  and  motley  population.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  amphibious  in  their  habits^  most  of 
them  being,  or  having  been^  voyageurs  or  canoe 
men.  It  was  the  great  place  of  arriyal  and  de- 
parture of  the  south-west  fur  trade.  Here  the 
Mackinaw  Company  had  established  its  prin* 
cipal  post^  firom  whence  it  communicated  with 

■ 

the  interior  and  with  Montreal.     Hence  its 
various  traders  and  trappers  set  out  for  their 
respective  destinations  about  lake  Superior  and 
its  tributary  waters,  or  for  the  Mississippi^  the 
Arkansas^  the  Missouri^  and  the  other  regions 
of  the  west.    Here,  after  the  absence  of  a  year 
or  more,  they  returned  with  their  peltries^  and 
settled  their  accounts ;  the  furs  rendered  in  by 
them  being  transmitted^  in  canoes,  from  hence 
to  Montreal.    Mackinaw  was,  therefore^  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year^  very  scantily  peopled; 
but  at  certain  seasons  the  traders  arrived  from 
all  points^  with  their  crews  of  voyageursj  and 
the  place  swarmed  like  a  hive. 
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.  ifp^pasKWi  at  that  time^  was  a  mere  vill^^ 
sM(jchi%  along  a  small  bay^  widi  a  fine  broad 
Ije^qh  in  front  of  its  principal  row  of  houses,  and 
dwiiT>y^^  by  the  old  fort,  which  crowned  an 
ipipeadi^  beight.  The  beach  was  a  kind  of 
pidUic  promenade,  where  were  displayed  all  the 
iqg^aries  of  a  seaport  on  the  arriyal  of  a  fleet 
from  «  long  eruise.  Here  yoyageors  frolicked 
awagr  tbfiir  wages,  fiddling  and  dancing  in  the 
booths  and  cabins,  buying  all  kinds  of  knick- 
kaacks,  dressing  diemselyes  out  finely,  and 
pamding  up  and  down,  like  arrant  braggarts  and 
coxcombs.  Sometimes  they  met  with  rival 
coxcombs  in  the  young  Indians  from  the 
i^pjMMiite  shore,  who  would  appear  on  the  beach 
painted  and  decorated  in  fantastic  style,  and 
«ronld  samiter  up  and  down,  to  be  gazed  at  and 
admired,  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  eclipsed 
their  palefaced  competitors. 

Now  and  then  a  chance  party  of  ^^  North-* 
testers''  appeared  at  Mackinaw  from  the  ren«* 
desyons  at  fort  WOlianu  These  held  themselves 
op  as  the  chivalry  of  the  fur  trade.  Tliey  were 
men  of  iron;  proof  against  cold  weather,  hard 
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fare,  and  perils  of  all  kinds.    Some  would  wear 
the  north-west  button^  and  a  formidable  dirk^ 
and  assmne  something  of  a  military  air.    They 
generally  wore  feathers  in  their  hats^  and  affected 
the  ^*  brave/'    "  Je  suis  xm  homme  du  nord  V' — 
^^  I  am  a  man  of  the  north/'  one  of  these 
swelling  fellows  would  exclaim^  sticking  his  ajcms 
akimbo  and   ruffling  by   the    South-westers ; 
whom  he  regarded  with  great  contempt,  as  men 
softened  by  mild  climates  and  the  luxurious  fieure 
of  bread  and  bacon^  and  whom  he  stigmatized 
with  the  inglorious  name  of  pork  eaters.    The 
superiority  assumed  by  these  vainglorious  swag- 
gerers was^  in  general^  tacitly  admitted.   Indeed^ 
some  of  them  had  acquired  great  notoriety  for 
deeds  of  hardihood  and  courage;  for  the  fur 
trade  had  its  heroes^  whose  names  resounded 
throughout  the  wilderness. 

Such  was  Mackinaw  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  treating.  It  now,  doubtless^  presents  a 
totaUy  different  aspect  The  fur  companies  no 
longer  assemble  there ;  the  navigation  of  the 
lakes  is  carried,  on  by  steamboats,  and  various 
abippijQg,  and  the  race  pf  traders^  wd  trappers^ 
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tad  voyagetinr,  and  Indian  dandies^  liaye  vih 
poured  out  their  brief  hour  and  disappeared. 
Such  changes  does  the  lapse  of  a  handfol  of 
years  make  in  this  ever  changing  country* 

At  this  place  Mr.  Hunt  remained  for  some 
time^  to  complete  his  assortment  of  Indian 
goods^  and  to  increase  his  number  of  voyageurs, 
as  well  as  to  engage  some  of  a  more  efficient 
character  than  those  enlisted  at  Montreal. 

And  now  commenced  another  game  of  jodcey- 
ship.  There  were  able  and  efficient  men  m 
abundance  at  Mackinaw^  but  for  several  days 
not  one  presented  himself.  If  offers  were  made 
to  any^  they  were  listened  to  with  a  shake  (tf 
the  head.  Should  any  one  seem  inclined  to 
enlist,  there  were  officious  idlers  and  busy-- 
bodies, of  that  class  who  are  ever  ready  t6 
dissuade  others  from  any  enterprise  in  which 
they  themselves  have  no  concern.  These 
would  poll  him  by  the  sleeve,  take  him  on  one 
aide,  atid  murmur  in  his  ear,  or  would  suggest 
difficulties  outright. 

It  was  objected  that  the  expedition  would 
have  to  navigate  unknown  rivers,  and  pass 
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durongh  howling  wildemessec 
.tribes,  who  had  already  cut  oflF  the  unfortanate 
Yoyageurs  that  had  Tentored  among  them. 
That .  it  was  to  climb  the  Rocky  momitains 
and  descend  into  desolate  and  fiamished  re- 
gions, where  the  traveller  was  often  obliged 
to  subsist  on  grasshoppers  and  crid^ets,  or 
to  kill  his  own  horse  for  food. 

At  length  one  man  was  hardy  enou^  to 
engage,  and  he  was  used  like  a  *^  stool  pigeon,'* 
to  decoy  others;  but  several  days  elapsed 
before  any  more  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
join  him.  A  few  then  came  to  terms.  It  was 
desirable  to  engage  them  for  five  years,  but 
some  refused  to  engage  for  more  than  three* 
Then  they  must  have  part  of  their  pay  in  ad- 
vance, which  was  readily  granted.  When  they 
had  pocketed  the  amount,  and  squandered  it 
in  regales  or  in  outfits,  they  began  to  talk  of 
pecuniary  obligations  at  Mackinaw,  which  must 
be  discharged  before  they  would  be  firoe  to 
depart;  or  engagements  ii)dth  other  p^sonsi, 
which  were  only  to  be  canceUed  by  a  '^  reason- 
able consideration.*' 
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It  was  in  -vain  to  argue  or  renumttrate*  Tbe 
mmey  advanced  Ind  already  been  sacked  and. 
■pent,  and  mnst  be  lost  and  the  lecr.  its  left 
beliind,  nnless  tiiey  could  be  freed  from  tbeit 
debts  and  engagements*  Accordingly^  a  fine 
W9B  paid  for  one ;  a  jnd^ment  for  another  ;  a 
tavern  bill  for  a  third ;  and  almost  all  had  to  be 
bought  off  from  some  prior  engagement  either 
real  or  pretended. 

Mr.  Hnnt  groaned  in  spirit  at  the  incessant 
and  unreasonable  demands  of  these  worthies 
x^pcfn  his  purse  ;  yet  with  all  this  outkiy  of 
frmds^  the  number  recruited  was  but  scanty^ 
and  many  of  the  most  desirable  still  hdd 
Aemsdves  aloof^  and  were  not  to  be  caught 
by  a  golden  bait.  With  these  he  tried  another 
temptation.  Among  the  recruits  who  had 
enlisted  he  distributed  feathers  and  ostrich 
]dumes.  These  they  put  in  their  hats^  and 
thus  figured  about  Mackmaw,  assuming  airs 
of  vast  impoitance^  as  ^  voyageurs  in  a  new 
company^  that  was  to  eclipse  the  North-west.^ 
Hie  effect  was  comidete.  A  French  Canadian 
is  too  vain  and  mercurial  a  being  to 
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the  fnery  and  ostentation  of  the  featber^ 
Kumbers  immediately  pressed  into  tl>e  aervio^f 
One  must  have  an  ostrich  plume ^  anotber^..^ 
white  feather  with  a  red  end ;  a  third>  a  bunch 
of  cocks'  tails.  Thus  all  paraded  about^  jjn  vain^ 
^orious  style^  more  delighted  with  tibe  featliera 
in  their  hats  than .  with  the  money  in  liheiT 
pockets;  and  considering  themselves  fully, eqyal 
to  the  boastful  ^^  men  of  the  north/' 

While  thus  recruiting  tiie  number  of  rank 
and  file^  Mr.  Hunt  was  joined  by  a  person 
whom  he  had  invited^  by  letter^  to  engage  as* 
a. partner  in  the  expedition.  This  was  Mr^ 
Bamsay  Crooks^  a  young  <man^  a  native. of 
SootHand^  who  had  served  under  the  Nortli*' 
west  Company,  and  been  engaged  in  trad** 
itq^  expeditions  upon  his  individual  accoiBify 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Missouri.  Mr.  Hunfb 
Imew  him  personally^  and  had  conceived .  a 
high  and  merited  opinion  of  his  judgment 
enterprise,  and  integrity:  he  was  refoicodj 
therefore,  when  the  latter  consented  to  aocon^ 
pany  him*  Mr.  Crooks,  however,  drew  from 
experience  a  picture  of  the  dangers  to  which 
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they  would  be  subjected^  and  ui^ed  the  imports 
aiice  of  gohig  with  a  considerable  force.  lit 
ascending  the  upper  Mbsouri  they  would  have 
to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  Sioux 
Indians,  who  had  manifested  repeated  hostiUty 
to  the  white  traders,  and  rendered  their  expe* 
ditions  extremely  perilous;  firing  upon  them 
finom  the  river  banks  as  they  passed  beneath 
in  their  boats,  and  attacking  them  in  their 
enoampments.  Mr.  Crooks  himself,  when 
voyaging  in  company  with  another  trader  of 
tile  name  of  MXellan,  had  been  interrupted 
by  those  marauders,  and  had  considered  him« 
self  fortunate  in  escaping  down  the  river  without 
kM  of  life  or  property,  but  with  a  total  aban* 
donment  of  his  trading  voyage. 

Should  they  be  fortunate  enough  to  pasf^ 
lltto^gh  the  country  of  the  Sioux  without  molest* 
tation,  they  would  have  another  tribe  still  more 
savage  and  warlike  beyond,  and  deadly  foes  of 
the  wUte  men.  These  were  the  Blackfect 
Indians,  Ivhro  ranged  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country  which  they  would  have  to  traverse. 

Under  all  tbese  cuoumstances,  it  was  thought 
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advisable  to  augment  the  party  considerably^. 
It  already  exceeded  the  number  of  thirty^  to 
which  it  had  originally  been  limited;  but  it  was 
detennined^  on  arriving  at  St.  Louis^  to  increase 
it  to  the  number  of  sixty. 

These  matters  being  arranged,  they  prepared 
to  embark;  but  the  embarkation  of  a  crew  of 
Canadian  voyageurs,  on  a  distant  expedition^  is 
not  so  easy  a  matter  as  might  be  imagined ; 
especially.of  such  a  set  of  vaingLrarious  fellows 
with  money  in  both  pockets,  and  cocks'  tails  in 
their  hats*  Like  sailors^  the  Canadian  voya- 
g^urs  generally  prefisuse  a  long  cruise  with  a 
carouse.  They  have  th^  cronies,  their  bra* 
ihers,  their  cousins,  their  wives,  their  sweet- 
hearts ;  all  to  be  entertained  at  their  expense* 
They  feast,  they  fiddle,  they  drink,  they  sing, 
they  dance,  they  firolic  and  fight,  until  they  aie 
all  as  mad  as  so  many  drunken  Indians.  The 
publicans  are  all  obedience  to  their  commands^ 
never  hesitating  to  let  them  run  \xp  scores 
without  limit,  knowing  that,  when  their  own 
money  is*  expended,  the  purses  of  their  employ^ 
ers  must  answer  for  the  bill,  or  the  voyage  must 
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be  delayed.  Nei&er  was  it  possible^  at  that 
lime,  to  remedy  the  matter  at  Mackinaw*  In 
Aat  amphibioiia  conunmnty  there  was  always  a 
propensity  ta  wrest  the  laws  in  fityour  <tf  riotous 
or  mutinous  boatmen.  It  was  necessary^  also^ 
to  keep  the  recruits  in  good-humour,  seeing  the 
novelty  and  danger  of  the  service  into  which 
they  were  entering,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  might  at  any  time  escape  it,  by  jumping 
into  a  canoe  and  going  down  the  stream. 

Such  were  the  scenes  that  beset  Mr.  Hunt^ 
and  gave  him  a  foretaste  of  the  difficulties  of 
his  command.  The  little  cabarets  and  sutlers' 
shops  along  the  bay  resounded  with  the  scrap* 
ing  of  fiddles,  with  snatches  of  old  French 
songs,  with  Indian  whoops  and  yelps;  while 
every  plumed  and  feathered  vagabond  had  his 
troop  of  loving  cousins  and  comrades  at  his 
heels.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they 
eould  be  extricated  firom  the  clutches  of  the 
publicans,  and  the  embraces  of  their  pot  com* 
panions,  who  followed  them  to  the  water's  edge 
with  many  a  hug,  a  kiss  on  each  cheek,  and  a 
maudlin  benediction  in  Canadian  French. 
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It  was  about  the  12th  of  August  that  they 
left  Mackinaw^  and  pursued  the  usual  route  by 
Green  bay^  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers^  to 
Prairie  du  Chien^  and  thence  down  the  Missis- 
sippi to  St.  Louis^  where  they  landed  on  the 
Sd  of  September. 
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ST.  LOOU— Its  SITUATION— 'MOTLEY  POPULATION — PBSHCH  CBSOLB 
TBADSSS  AND  TBEIR  DEPENDANTS MISSOURI  FUR  COMPANY- 
MR.  MANUBL  LISA — MISSISSIPPI  BOATMEN— VAGRANT  IWDIANB 
— ^ZNTUCKT  HUNTBBS^— OLD  FBENCH  MANSION — FIDDLINO— « 
BILLIABDS — MB.  JOSEPH  MILLEB — HIS  OBABACTER — BECRUITS 
^-▼OTAGB  UP  TBB  MISSOURI — DIFFICULTIES  OF  THB  BIVBB 
-— MBBITB  OF  C4NADIAN    VOTACFVBS— ABRIVAL    AT    THE    MO- 

OOWA ^HB«BOBBBT  M'LELLAN   JOINS  THE   PABTT — JOHN  DAT, 

A   VIBODTLA  HUNTBB DESCBIPTION     OF    HIM ^MB.  BUNT     BB* 

TUBNS  TO   ST.  LOUIS. 

St.  Louis^  which  is  situated  on  the  rigl^t 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  river^  a  few  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri^  was^  at  that  time^ 
a  firontier  settlement^  and  the  last  fitting  out 
place  for  the  Indian  trade  of  the  south-west*  It 
possessed  a  motley  population^  composed  of  the 
Creole  descendants  of  the  original  French  colo* 
nists ;  the  keen  traders  from  the  Atlantic  states; 
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the  backwoodmen  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee; 

the   Indians  and  half-breeds  of  the  pndries; 

together  with  a  singular  aquatic  race  that  had 

grown  up  firom  the  navigation  of  the  rivers — ^the 

^^  boatmen  of  the  Mississippi  ;'^  who  possessed 

habits^  manners^  and  almost  a  language^  pecu-  I 

liarlj  their  own^  and  strongly  technical.    They^ 

at  that  time^  were  extremely  nmnerous,  and 

conducted  the  chief  navigation  and  commerce  of 

the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi^  as  the  voyageurs' 

did  of  the  Canadian  waters;  but,  like  them^ 

thdr  consequence  and  characteristics  are  rapidly 

vanishing  before  the  all-pervading  intrusion  of 

steamboats. 

The  old  French  houses  engaged  in  the  Indian 
trade  had  gathered  round  them  a  train  of  depen- 
dants^ mongrel  Indians^  and  mongrel  French- 
men^ who  had  intermarried  with  Indians. 
These  they  employed  in  their  various  ezpe^ 
ditions  by  land  and  water.  Various  individuals 
of  other  countries  had^  of  late  years^  ptished 
the  trade  further  into  the  interior,  to  the  tipper 
waters  of  the  Missouri,  and  had  swelled  the 
number  of  these  hangers  on.    Several  of  these 
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iiadeni  liad^  two  or  three  years  pievionalj^ 
formed  themselTeB  into  a  company,  composed 
of  twelve  partners,,  with  a  cajntal  of  about  forty 
thousand  dollars,  called  the  Missouri  Fur  CSom* 
pany;  the  object  of  which  was,  to  establish 
posts  along  the  upper  part  of  that  river,  and 
monopolize  die  trade.  The  leading  partner  of 
this  company  was  Mr.  Manuel  Lisa,  a  Spaniard 
by  birth,  and  a  man  of  bold  and  enterprising 
character,  who  had  ascended  the  Missouri 
almost  to  its  source,  and  made  himself  well 
•acquainted  and  popular  with  several  of  its  tribes. 
By  his  exertions,  trading  posts  had  been  es» 
tablished,  in  1808,  in  the  Sioux  country,  and 
among  the  Aricara  and  Mandan  tribes ;  and  a 
principal  one,  under  Mr.  Henry,  one  of  the 
partners,  at  the  forlcs  of  the  Missouri.  This 
company  had  in  its  employ  about  two  hmidred 
-and  fifty  men,  partly  American  hunters,  and 
partly  Creoles  and  Canadian  voyageurs. 
•  All  these  circomstances  combined  to  produce 
a  population  at  St.  Louis  even  still  more  motley 
than  that  at  Mackinaw.  Here  wexe  to  be  seen 
about  the  river  banks,  the  hectoring^  extrava> 
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g«nt^  brawling  boatmen  of  the 
-with  the  gay^  grimacing^  singingy  good-*ha-> 
moored  Canadian  voyageiirs*  Vagrant  Indians 
of  various  tribes^  loitered  about  the  streets* 
Now  and  then^  a  stark  Kentacky  hunter^  in 
leathern  hunting  dress^  with  rifle  on  shoulder 
and  knife  in  belt^  strode  along.  Here  and 
there  were  new  brick  houses  and  shops^  just 
set  up  by  bustlings  drivings  and  eager  men  of 
traffic^  from  the  Atlantic  states ;  while^  on  the 
other  hand^  the  old  French  mansions^  with 
open  casements^  still  retained  the  easy^  indo^ 
lent  air  of  the  original  colonists ;  and  now  and 
then  the  scraping  of  a  fiddle^  a  strain  of  an 
ancient  French  song>  or  the  sound  of  UUiard 
balls^  showed  that  the  happy  Gallic  turn  for 
gaiety  and  amusement  still  lingered  about  die 
place. 

Such  was  St.  Louis  at  the  time  of  Mr* 
Hunf s  arrival  there;  and  the  ^pearance  of  a 
new  fur  company^  with  ample  funds  at  its 
command^  produced  a  strong  sensation  among 
the  Indian  (traders  of  the  place^  and  awakened 
keen  jealousy  and  opposition  on  tiie  part  of 
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iSbe  Missonri  Company.  Mr.  Hunt  proceeded 
to  strengthen  himself  agamst  all  competition. 
For  this  purpose  he  secured  to  the  interests  of 
Ae  association  another  of  those  enterprising 
men^ipho  had  been  engaged  in  individual  traffic 
irith  the  tribes  of  the  Missouri.  This  was  a 
Mr.  Joseph  MiHer^  a  gentleman  well  educated 
and  well  infonned^  and  of  a  respectable  family 
of  Baltimore.  He  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
aitny  of  the  United  States^  but  had  resigned  in 
^gust^  on  being  refused  a  furlough,  and  had 
taken  to  trapping  beaver  and  trading  among 
tbe  Indians.  He  was  easily  induced  by  Mr* 
Hunt  to  join  as  a  partner,  and  was  considered 
by  him,  on  accoimt  of  his  education  and  acqtdre* 
ments,  and  his  experience  in  Indian  trade^  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  company.  . 

Several  additional  men  were  likewise  enlisted 
at:8t.  Louis;  some  as  boatmen,  and  others  as 
kunters.  These  last  were  engaged,  not  merely 
to  kill  game  for  provisions,  but  also,  and  indeed 
cfaiefly>  tor  trap  beaver  and  other  animals  of  rich 
taam,  valuable  in  the  trade.  They  enlisted  on 
diffeceDt  tenia»     Some  were  to  have  a  fixed 
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salary  of  three  hundred  dollars ;  others  were  to 
.be  fitted  out  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  company,  and  were  to  hunt  and  trap  on 
shares. 

As  Mr.  Hunt  met  with  much  oppo»tion  on 
the  part  of  rival  traders,  especially  the  Missouri 
Fur  Company,  it  took  him  some  weeks  to  com- 
plete his  preparations.  The  delays  which  he 
had  previously  experienced  at  Montreal,  Macki- 
naw, and  on  the  way,  added  to  those  at  St. 
Louis,  had  thrown  him  much  behind  his  ori- 
^al  calculations,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  effect  his  voyage  up  the  Missouri  in  the 
present  year.  This  river,  flowing  from  hig^ 
-end  cold  latitudes,  and  through  wide  and  open 
.plains,  exposed  to  chilling  blasts,  freezes  early. 
The  winter  may  be  dated  from  the  1st  of 
14'ovember ;  there  was  every  prospect,  therefore, 
tiiat  it  would  be  dosed  with  ice  long  before 
Mr.  Hunt  could  reach  its  upper  waters.  To 
avoid,  however,  the  expense  of  wintering  at  St. 
Xiouis,  he  determined  to  push  up  the  river  as 
&r  as  possible,  to  some  point  above  the  settle- 
jnents,  where  game  was  plenty^  and  where  his 
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whole  party  could  be  mibnsted  by  himtingj 
until  the  brealdiig  up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring 
should  permit  them  to  resume  their  voyage. 

Accordingly^  on  the  21st  of  October  he  took 
his  departure  from  St.  Louis.  His  party  was 
distributed  in  three  boats.  One  was  the  barge 
which  he  had  brought  from  Mackinaw;  another 
was  of  a  larger  size^  such  as  was  formerly  used 
in  navigating  the  Mohawk  river^  and  known  by 
the  generic  name  of  the  Schenectady  barge; 
the  other  was  a  large  keel  boat,  at  that  time 
the  grand  conveyance  on  the  Mississippi. 

In  this  way  they  set  out  from  St.  Louis,  in 
buoyant  spirits^  and  soon  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  MissourL  This  vast  river,  three  thou- 
sand miles  in  length,  and  which,  with  its  tribu- 
tary streams,  drains  such  an  immense  extent  of 
country,  was  as  yet  but  casually  and  imperfectly 
navigated  by  the  adventurous  bark  of  the  fiir 
trader.  A  steamboat  had  never  yet  stemmed 
its  turbulent  current.  Sails  were  but  of  casual 
assistance^  for  it  required  a  strong  wind  to 
conquer  the  force  of  the  stream.  The  nudn 
dependance  was  on  bodily  strength  and  manual 
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dexterity.  The  boats^  in  general^  had  to.  bie 
propelled  by  oars  and. setting  poks^  or  drawn 
by  the  hand^  and. by  grappling  hooks  bom  <xw 
root  or  oyerhanging  tree  to  another  ^  or  tocvred 
by  die  long  cordelle,  or  towing  line>  where  the 
is^(»re6  were  sufficiently,  dear  of  woods  aiid 
thickets  to  permit  the  men  to.  pass  along,  the 
banks. 

During  this  long  and  tedious  progress  the 
boat  would  be  exposed  to  frequent  danger  from 
floating  trees  and  great  masses  of  driftwood^  or 
to  be  empaled  upon  snags  and  sawyers;  that  is 
to  say^  sunken  trees^  presenting  a  jagged  or 
pointed  end  aboye  the  surfe^^  of  the  water.  As 
tiie  channel  of  the  river  frequently  shifted 
from  side  to  side^  according  to  the  bends  and 
sandbanks^  the  boat  had^  in  the  sameway^-ta 
advance  in  a  zigzag  course.  Often  a  part,  of 
like  crew  would  have  to  leap  into  the  water  at 
.he  shallows^  and  wade  along  with  the  towing^ 
Hue^  while  their  comrades  on  board  toilfully 
assisted  with  oar  and  setting  pole.  Sometimi^s 
tihe  boat  -would  seem  to.be  retained:  motiionlei|St 
as' if  spell  bomid^  o]^p<Ni|te /Some .point  round 
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which  the  cmrent  set  with  violence^  and  whorts 
the  utmost  labour  scarce  effected  any  visible 
progress. 

'-  On  these  occasions  it  was  that  the  merits  of 
the  Canadian  voyageurs  came  into  full  action. 
PlEUient  of  toil^  not  to  be  disheartened  by  impe- 
diments and  disappointments^  fertUe  in  expe- 
dients^ and  versed  in  every  mode  of  humouring 
and  conquering  the  wayward  current^  they 
would  ply  every  exertion^  sometimes  in  the 
boat,  sometimes  on  shore^  sometimes  in  the 
water^  however  cold;  always  alert^  always  in 
good  humour;  and^  should  they  at  any  time 
flag  or  grow  weary,  one  of  their  popular  boat 
songs,  chanted  by  a  veteran  oarsman,  and 
responded  to  in  chorus,  acted  as  a  never-failing 
restoitttive. 

By  such  assiduous  and  persevering  labour 
they  made  their  way  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty*  lAiles  up  the  Missouri,  by  the  16th  of 
November,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nodowa.  As 
tins  was  a  good  himting  country,  and  as  the 
season  wus  rapidly  advancing,  they  determined 
to  establidi  their  winter  quarters  at  this  place; 

a2 
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and^  in  fact,  two  days  after  they  had  come  to  a 
baity  the  river  closed  just  above  ihw  encamp- 
mentft 

He  party  had  not  been  long  at  this  place 
irhen  they  were  joined  by  Mr*  Robert  M^LeUan^ 
another  trader  of  the  Missouri;  the  same  who 
had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Crooks  in  the 
unfortunate  expedition  in  which  they  had  been 
intercepted  by  the  Sioux  Indians^  and  obliged 
to  make  a  rapid  retreat  down  the  river» 

M^Lellan  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  had 
been  a  partisan  under  General  Wayne  in  his 
Indian  wars^  where  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  fiery  spirit  and  reckless  daring,  and 
marvellous  stories  were  told  of  his  exploits. 
His  appearance  answered  to  his  character.  His 
frame  was  meagre,  but  muscular;  showing 
strength^  activity^  and  iron  firmness.  His  eyes 
were  dark^  deep  set,  and  pierdng.  He  was 
restless,  fearless,  but  of  impetuous  and  scxne* 
times  ungovernable  temper.  He  had  been 
invited  by  Mr.  Hunt  to  enrol  himself  as  a 
paitner,  and  gladly  consented;  being  pleased 
with  the  thoughts  of  passing,  witka  powerful 
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torcey  through  the  country  of  the  Sioux,  md 
pcfhaps  having  an  opportunity  of  rerengii^ 
himself  upon  that  kwless  tribe  for  their  past 


Another  reornit  that  joined  the  camp  of 
Nodoiro  deserves  equal  mention*  This  was 
John  Day^  a  hontar  firom  the  backwoods  ot 
Vnginia,  but  who  had  been  seveial  years  on 
the  Missouri  in  Ae  service  of  Mr.  Crooks,  and 
of  other  traders.  He  was  about  forty  years  of 
age,  six  leet  two  indies  hi^,  straight  as  an 
Indian;  with  an  elastic  step  as  if  he  tiod  on 
sjMrings,  and  a  handsome,  open,  manly  counte* 
nance.  It  was  his  boast  that,  in  his  younge# 
days,  nothing  could  hurt  or  daunt  him ;  but  he 
had  ^^hved  too  hst/'  and  injured  his  constito^ 
tion  by  his  excesses.  StiU  he  tras  strong  of 
hand,  bold  of  heart,  a  prime  woodman,  and  sal 
almost  unerring  shot.  He  had  the  frank  spirit 
of  a  Vij^inian,  and  the  rough  heroism  of  a 
^oneer  of  the  west. 

The  party  were  now  brought  to  a  halt  toit 
several  months.  Hey  were  in  a  country  aboimd- 
ing  witii  deer  and  wild  turkeys,  so  that  there 
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was  no  stint  of  provisions^  and  every  one 
appeared  cheerful  and  contented.'  Mr.  Hunt 
determined  to  avail  himself  of  this  interval  to 
return  to  St.  Louis  and  obtain  a  reinforcement. 
He  wished  to  prociire  an  interjpreter^  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  Sioux;  as^  from  all 
accounts^  he  apprehended  difficiilties  in  passing 
through  the  coimtry  of  that  nation^  He  felt 
the  necessity^  also^  of  having  a  greater  number* 
of  hiinters^  not  merely  to  keep  up  a  supply  of 
provisions  throughout  their'  long  and  arduous 
expedition^  but  also  as  a  protection  and  defence 
in  case  of  Indian  hostilities.  For  such  service 
the  Canadian  voyageurs  were  little  to  be  de- 
pended upon^  fighting  not  being  a  part  of  their 
profession.  The  proper  kind  of  men  were 
American  hunters^  experienced  in  savage  Ufe 
and  savage  warfare^  and  possessed  of  the  true 
game  spirit  of  the  west. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  encampment  in  chai^ 
of  the  other  partners,  Mr.  Hunt  set  off  on  foot 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1810,  for  St.  Louis.  He 
was  accompanied  by  eight  men  as  far  as  fort 
Osage,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below 
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Noijowa. .  Here  he  procured  a  couple  of  horses^ 
and  proceeded  on  the  remainder  of  his  journey 
with  two  men^  sending  the  other  six  back  to 
the  encampment.  He  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on 
the  20th  of  January. 
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On  this  his  second  visit  to  St.  Louis^  Mr. 
Hunt  was  again  impeded  in  his  plans  by  the 
opposition  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company.  The 
affidrs  of  that  company  were^  at  this  time^  in  a 
very  dubious  state.  During  the  preceding  year 
their  principal  establishment  at  the  forks  of  the 
Missouri  had  been  so  much  harassed  by  the 
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Bladcfeet  Indians^  that  its  oommander^  Mr. 
Henrys  one  of  the  partners^  had  been  eompdled 
to  abandon  the  post  and  cross  the  Rocky 
mountains^  with  the  intention  of  fixing  himself 
upon  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Cohun- 
Ina.  What  had  become  of  him  and  his  party 
vnta  unknown.  The  most  intense  anxiety  was 
felt  oonoeming  them^  and  apprehensions  that 
they  might  hare  been  cut  off  by  the  savages. 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hnnt's  arrival  at  St.  Louis, 
the  Missouri  Ciompany  were  fitting  out  an 
expedition  to  go  in  quest  of  Mr.  Henry.  It 
was  to  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Manuel  Lisa,  the 
enterprising  partner  already  mentioned. 

There  being  thus  two  expeditions  on  foot  at 
Ae  same  moment,  an  unusual  demand  was 
occanoned  for  hunters  and  voyageurs,  who 
aooordiiigly  profited  by  the  drcumstance,  and 
stipuhted  for  high  terms.  Mr.  Hunt  found  a 
keen  and  subtle  competitor  in  Lisa,  and  was 
obfiged  to  secure  his  recruits  by  liberal  advances 
cf  pay,  and  by  other  pecuniary  indulgences. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  procure  tiie 
GSoux  inteipveter.    lliere  was  but  one  man  to 
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be  met  with  at  St.  Louis  wlio  was  fittedfoir  the 
purpose^  but  to  secure  him  would  require  much 
management.  The  individual  in  question  was 
a  half-breed^  named  Pierre  Dorion;  and^  as  he^ 
figures  hereafter  m  this  narrative,  and  is^  withal^ 
a'  striking  specimen  of  the  hybrid  race  on  the 
frontier,  we  shall  give  a  few  particulars  concern- 
ing him.  Pierre  was  the  son  of  Dorion,  the 
French  interpreter,  who  accompanied  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Clarke  in  their  femous  exploring 
expedition  across  the  Rocky  mountains.  Old 
Dorion  was  one  of  those  French  Creoles,  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Canadian  stock,  who 
abound  on  the  western  frontier,  and  amalgamate 
or  cohabit  with  the  savages.  He  had  sojounJue4 
among  various  tribes,  and  perhaps  left  progeny 
among  them  all;  but  his  regular,  or  habitual 
wife,  was  a  Sioux  squaw.  By  her  he  had  a 
hopeful  brood  of  half-breed  sons,  of  whom 
Pierre  was  one.  The  domestic  afiairs  of  old 
Dorion  were  conducted  on  the  true  Indian  plan* 
Father  and  sons  would  occasionally  get  drunk 
together,  and  then  the  cabin  was  a  scene  of 
rulBSan  brawl  and  fighting,  in  the  course  of 
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which  the  old  Frenchman  was  apt  to  get  soundly* 
belaboured  by  his  mongrel  offspring.  In  a 
furious  scuffle  of  the  kind,  one  of  the  sons  got 
the  old  man  upon  the  ground,  and  was  upon 
the  point  of  scalping  him.  ^'  Hold !  my  son^^ 
cried  the  old  fellow,  in  imploring  accents,  '^yoii 
are  too  braVe,  too  honourable  to  scalp  your 
fether  V^  This  last  appeal  touched  the  Frendti 
side  of  the  half-breed's  heart,  so  he  suffered  the 
old  man  to  wear  his  scalp  unharmed. 

Of  this  hopeful  stock  was  Pierre  Dorion,  tl\e 
man  whom  it  was  now  the  desire  of  Mr.  Hunt 
to'  engage  as  an  interpreter.  He  had  been 
employed  in  that  capacity  by  the  Missouri  Fur 
Company  during  the  preceding  year,  and  had 
conducted  their  traders  in  safety  through  the 
different  tribes  of  the  Sioux.  He  had  proved 
himself  faithful  and  serviceable  while  sober; 
but  the  love  of  liquor,  in  which  he  had  been 
nurtured  and  brought  up,  would  occasionally 
break  out,  and  with  it  the  sayage  side  of  his 
character. 

It  was  this  love  of  liquor  which  had  embroiled 
hfan  with  the  Missouri  Company.     While' in 
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tlieir  service  at  fort  Mandan^  on  die  frontier^ 
he  had  been  seized  with  a  whiskey  mania;  and^ 
as  the  beverage  was  only  to  be  procured  at  the 
ccBnpany's  store,  it  had  been  charged  in  his 
aooount  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  a  quart.  This 
item  had  ever  remained  unsettled,  and  a  matter 
of  fdrious  dispute,  the  mere  mention  of  which 
was  sufficient  to  put  him  in  a  passion. 

The  moment  is  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Lisa 
that  Pierre  Dorion  was  in  treaty  with  the  new 
Hnd  rival  association,  he  endeavoured,  by  threats 
as  well  as  promises,  to  prevent  his  ei^i^ing  in 
fheir  service.  His  promises  might,  peihaps, 
have  prevailed;  but  his  threats,  which  related 
to  the  whiskey  debt,  only  served  to  drive  Pierre 
into  the  opposite  ranks.  Still,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  this  competition  for  his  services  to  stand 
out  with  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  most  advantageous 
tenns,  and,  after  a  negotiation  of  neariy  two 
weeks,  capitulated  to  serve  in  the  expedition^ 
as  hunter  and  interpreter,  at  the  rate  of  three 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  two  hundred  of  wfaidi 
were  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

When  Mr.  Hunt  had  got  every  thing  ready 
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fw  leafing  St.  Louis,  new  difficulties  arose. 
Fiva  of  die  Americaa  hunters^  from  the  encamp^ 
ment  at  Nodowa,  suddenly  made  their  appear* 
ance*  They  alleged  that  they  had  been  ill  treated 
by  the  partners  at  the  encampment^  and  had 
oome  off  clandestinely^  in  consequence  of  a  dis* 
pute.  It  was  useless  at  the  present  moment^ 
and  under. present  circumstances^  to  attempt 
any  cumpulsory  measures  with  these  deserters. 
Two  of  them  Mr.  Himt  prevailed  upon,  by  mild 
means,  to  return  with  him.  The  rest  refused; 
nay,  what  was  worse,  they  spread  such  reports 
of  the  hardships  and  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
in  the  course  of  the  expedition,  tiiat  they  struck 
a  panic  into  those  hunters  who  had  recently 
engaged  at  SL  Louis,  and,  when  the  hour  q{ 
departure  arrived,  all  but  one  refosed  to  embark. 
It  was  in  vain  to  plead  or  remonstrate;  they 
shouldered  thdr  rifles  and  turned  their  back 
upon  the  expedition,  and  Mr.  Hunt  was  fain  to 
put  off  from  shore  with  the  inngle  hunter  and  a 
number  of  Toyageura  whom  he  had  engaged. 
Even  Herre  Dorion,  at  the  last  moment,  refused 
to  enter  the  boat  until  Mr,  Hunt  consented  to 
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take  liis  squaw  and  two  diildren  on  boaid  also. 
But  the  tissue  of  perplexities^ .  on^  aocooAt  of 
this  worthy  individual^  did  not  end  here. 

Among  the  various  persons  who  were  about 
to  proceed  up  the  Missouri  with  Mr.  Hunt^ 
were  two  scientific  gentlemea:  one  Mr.  John 
Bradbury^  a  man  of  mature  age,  but  great  enter- 
prise and  personal  activity,  who  had  been  sent 
out  by  the  Linnean  Society  of  Liverpool,  to 
make  a  collection  of  American  plants ;  the  other 
a  Mr.  Nuttall,  likewise  an  Englishman,  younger 
in  years,  who  has  since  made  himself  known  as 
the  author  of  '^Travels  in  Arkansas,^'  and  a 
work  on  the  "  Genera  of  American  Plants»^^ 
Mr.  Hunt  had  offered  them  the  protection  and 
fiacilities  of  his  party,  in  their  scientific  researches 
tip  the  Missouri.  As  they  were  not  ready  to 
depart  at  the  moment  of  embarcation^  they  piat 
their  tnmks  on  board  of  the  boat,  but  remained 
at  St.  Louis  until  the  next  day,  for  the  anival 
of  the  post,  intending  to  join  the  expeditioa  at 
St.  Charles,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri. 
The  same  evening^  however,  they  learned  that 
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nirrit' had  been  issaed  against  Pierre  Davion 
for  loA  tviiiskey  debt,  by  Mr.  Lisa,  as  agent  df 
the  Missoioi  Company,  and  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention to  entrap  the  mongrel  linguist  on  his 
arrival  at  St.  Charles.  .  Upon  hearing  this,  Mr. 
Bradbury  and  Mr.  Nuttall  set  off  a  little  after 
midnight,  by  land,  got  ahead  of  the  boat  as  it 
-vras  ascending  the  Missouri,  before  its  arrival  at 
St  Charles,  and  gave  Pierre  Dorion  warning  of 
the  l^al  toil  prepared  to  insnare  him.     The 
knowing  Herre  immediately  landed  and  took  to 
the  woods,  followed  by  his  squaw  laden  with 
•their  papooses,  and  a  large  bundle  containing 
their  most  precious  effects ;  promising  to  rejoin 
the  party  some  distance  above    St.  Charles. 
^^ere  seemed  Utde  dependance  to  be  placed 
VLpan  the  promises  of  a  loose  adventurer  of  the 
kind,  who  was  at  the  very  time  playing  an 
evasive  game  with  his  former  employers ;  who 
)szd  ali^eady  received  two-thirds  of  his  year's 
j^y,  and  had  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  his  family 
liM  worldly  fortune  at  his  heels,  and  the  wild 
woods  before  him.    There  was  no  alternative^ 
however,  and  it  'was  hoped  his  pique  against*  his 
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old  employers  would  render  him  faitb&fl  ic/^hk 
new  ones*  '  ' 

The  party  reached  St.  Charles  in  the  tifter- 
noon,  but  the  harpies  of  the  law  looked  in'  Tahi 
for  their  expected  prey.    The  boats  resumed 
their  course  on  the  following  mornings  and  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  Pierre  Dorion  made  his 
appearance  on  the  shore.    He  was  gladly  taken 
on  boards  but  he  came  without   his   sqitair. 
They  had  quarrelled  in  the  night;  I^erre'had 
administered  the  Indian  discipline  of  Ae  cui^et^ 
whereupon  she  had  taken  to  the  woods^  with  tbeit 
dnldren  and  all  their  worldly  goods.     ¥i^itte 
evidently  was  deeply  grieved  and  disconcerted 
at  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  his  knapsadc,  whei^ 
{(Mre  Mr.  Hunt  despatched  one  of  the  CanaRfiHn 
Toyageurs  in  search  of  the  fiigitiye;  and  th^ 
whole  party^    after   proceedmg  a  few    nfiiles 
further^  encamped   on  an  island  to  await  his 
return.    The  Canadian  rejoined  the  party,  'but 
without  the  squaw;  and  Pierre  Dorion  pajised 
a  solitary  and  anxious  night,  bitterly  regrd^fxng 
his  indiscretion  in  having  exercised  his  conjttgad 
anlhoTity  so  near  home.      Before  dsybretd:^ 
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however,  a  well  known  voice  reached  his  ears 
firom  the  opposite  shore.  It  was  his  repentant 
spouse^  who  had  been  wandering  the  woods  all 
night  in  quest  of  the  party^  and  had  at  length 
descried  it  by  its  fires.  A  boat  was  despatched 
for  her^  the  interesting  feunily  was  once  more 
united^  and  Mr.  Hunt  now  flattered  himself 
that  his  perplexities  with  Pierre  Dorion  were  at 
an  end. 

Bad  weather^  very  heavy  rains^  and  an  mi- 
usually  early  rise  in  the  Missouri^  rendered 
the  ascent  of  the  river  toilsome^  slow^  and  dan- 
gerous. The  rise  of  the  Missouri  does  not 
generally  take  place  until  the  month  of  May  or 
June :  the  present  swelling  of  the  river  must 
have  been  caused  by  a  freshet  in  some  of  its 
more  southern  branches.  It  could  not  have 
been  the  great  annual  flood,  as  the  higher 
branches  must  still  have  been  ice-bound. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  pause,  to  notice  the 
admirable  arrangement  of  nature,  by  which  the 
amiual  swellings  of  the  various  great  rivers  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  Mississippi^  have 
been  made  to  precede  each  other  at  considerable 
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intervals.  TkatB,  tbe  flood  of  the  Red  mcr 
prooedest]»ta(theArkB]is8sliyaiiiontiL  Tke 
ArkuumBy  abo,  rising  in  a  nnicii  more  aovdieni 
htxtode  than  the  Missouri^  tdkes  the  kad  of  it 
m  its  annual  esoess,  and  its  saperabondant 
abaters  are  disfgorged  and  disposed  of  long  before 
the  brealdng  op  of  the  icy  baniers  of  the  north; 
otiierwise,  did  all  these  m^hty  stxeams  rise 
simxiltaneously^  and  discharge  their  vernal  floods 
into  the  Missisrippi,  an  innndictMin  would  be 
the  oonsequenoe,  that  would  submei^  and 
devastate  all  the  lower  country* 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  Jaxioary 
I7tfa,  the  boats  toudbed  at  Charette,  one  of  the 
old  villages  founded  by  the  <xiginal  French 
colonists.  Here  they  met  with  Daniel  Boon^ 
the  renowned  patriarch  of  Kentndcy,  who  had 
kept  in  the  advance  of  oivilication,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  wilderness^  still  leadings  hunter^l 
life,  though  now  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  He 
had  but  recently  relniifeed  flraoi  «  hnating  aasd 
trapping  expedition,  and  had  bioaght  neaxly 
rixty  beaver  skins  as  trophies  of  hb  skilL  Ilia 
old  ann  was  Stan  eredb  in  fom,  atmng  inliasls 
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jod  imfliiiching  in  spirif;;  «k1  «s  he  ^tood  on 
tibe  river  bmlc,  WMlbeUog  the  departure  of  tm 
fff¥pfdirion  dftitinwi  to  trafqrie  die  wildemets 
to  tiie  9cry  shoiet  of  the  Puihe,  very  prolaMy 
fait  a  tfarob  of  kisold  paoneer  iq^irity  uopdlnig 
Um  to  thocilder  bis  lifle  and  join  Ae  sKhrenibii* 
rovs  band.  Boon  flwiEisbed  oewral  yem  after 
tUs  meetings  in  a  vigoixMis  old  age,  die  NeeUir 
of  hunters  and  badcwoodmen ;  and  died^  fiiH  of 
Bflvan  bcfnom  and  leaown,  in  ISIS^  in  hia 
iuiietj-«eooDd  yean 

The  nest  monaix^  eadjr,  as  Che  party  -woh 
yet  encamped  at  the  nKnth  of  a  sanU  atieazo^ 
they  were  vkited  by  another  of  iheoe  heiHses  of 
the  wiUemess,  one  ioim  Ckdter,  ivho  bad 
aoeompanied  LewiM  and  Claiifie  in  their  memo- 
xaUe  expedition*  He  had  leoently  made  otha  of 
da0se  yast  intcmal  voyages  ao  diaradberiatic  4if 
tlu  feailesa  elaaa  of  men^  and  of  the  iflraMme 
ve^ona  over  which  they  hold  their  loody 
wandeiingB;  having  come  fpom  the  lieai  waters 
of  the  Aliaaoari  to  St.  Louk  in  a  aanU  canoe. 
ThiM  diataaee  of  tfane  thonaand  aoiloa  he  had 
acQomphalied  in  thirty  days.    CbltorlfiCfCwidi 

b2 
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from  eadi  side  of  the  rirer^  and  several  hundred 
Indians  appeared  on  either  bank.  Signs  were 
made  to  the  unfortunate  trappers  to  come  on 
shore*  They  were  obliged  to  comply.  Before 
they  eotxid  get  oitt  of  ^ir  canoe,  a  savage 
seized  the  rifle  belonging  to  Potts.  Coher 
sprang  on  shore,  wrested  the  weapon  £rom  liie 
hands  of  the  Indian,  and  restored  it  to  his  earn- 
paaion,  who  was  still  in  the  canoe,  and  imme- 
diately pushed  into  the  stream.  There  was  the 
sharp  twang  of  a  bow,  and  Potts  cried  out  tiiat 
he  was  wounded.  Colter  urged  him  to  come 
on  shore  and  submit,  as  his  only  diance  for 
life;  bat  the  other  knew  there  was  no  prospect 
of  morcy,  and  determined  to  die  game.  Le¥elr 
ling  Ins  rifle,  he  shot  cme  of  the  savages  dead 
on  the  spot.  The  next  moment  he  fell  himself 
pierced  with  innumerable  arrows. 

^e  vengeance  of  the  savi^es  now  turned 
upon  Colter.  He  was  stripped  naked,  and^ 
lumngsome  knowledge  of  the  Bladdbot  lan- 
guage, ovedieard  a  consultation  as  to  the  mode 
of  dcapatcfaii^  him,  so  as  to  derive  the  greatest 
amusement  from  Ins  death.     Some  were  for 
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seltiiig  bim  up  as  a  mark,  and  haring  a  trial  of 
daH  at  bis  expense.  Tbe  dneE^  liovreTer,  vas 
for  nobler  sport*  He  sdzed  Gcdter  by  tbe 
ahoalder,  and  demanded  if  be  could  nm  jEut. 
The  uidartunate  tnqiper  ivas  too  well  aiv 
^sainted  with  Indian  eoatoms  not  to  compie- 
bend  tbe  diiEt  of  the  qnestioiw  He  knew  be 
was  to  ran  for  bis  Kfie^  to  fumisb  a  kind  of 
buman  bant  to  b£s  peiaecatQf&  Ibonigb  in 
icality  ba  was  noted  among  bis  brotfier  fanntera 
for  swiftness  of  f oo^  be  aasoFed  the  chief  that 
be  vas  a  rerf  bad  ruimer*  His  stratagem 
gained  hasn  some  Tantage  ground.  He  was  led 
bjr  the  chief  into  tbe  prairie,  about  four  hundred 
yards  from  the  main  body  of  savages^  and  theu 
tnnied  looiB^  to  saye  buhaBlf  if  be  ooold*  A 
tremendous  y dl  let  bhn  knov  that  tiie  whole 
pack  of  bloodbounds  were  off  in  foil  cry.  Cot 
tor  flew>  rather  than  ran;  be  was  astonished  a 
bis  own  speed;  but  he  bad  six  miles  of  praziie 
to  tiaTerae  befcne  he  should  icscb  tbe  Jeffersoa 
forii  of  Ibe  Ifissouii;  bow  ooald  be  hope  to 
haid  out  andh  a  distance  witb  the  foaiM  odds 
of  ae^eraL  bmidred  to  one  acpdnst  bim  I    Tbe 
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plaid  too^  abounded  with*  the  pricUy.  paar, 
irbidi  wounded  his  naked  feef;;., ,  Still  he  fl^ 
on^  dreading  each  moment  to  hearthei^Bran^of 
a  bow^  and  to  feel  an  arrow  quivering  at  his. 
heart.    He  did  not  even  dare  to  lools  rounds 
l0st  he  should  lose  an  inch  of  that  distance  on 
which  his  life  depended.    He  had  ran  nearly 
half  way  across  the  plain  when  the  sound  of 
pursuit  grew  somewhat  fainter^  and  he  ventitired 
to  turn  his  head.  The  main  body  of  his  pursuers 
were  a  considerable  distance  behind;  'several 
ot  the  fester  runners  were  scattered  in  the 
advance;  while  a  swift-footed  warri(H'^  armed 
with  a  spear^  was  not  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  behind  him. 

Inspired  with  new  hope^  Colter  redoubled  his 
exertions^  but  strained  himself  to  such  a  d^ree^ 
that  the  blood  gushed  from  his  moutii  and  nos- 
trils^ and  streamed  down  his  breast.  He  arrived 
within  a  mile  of  the  river.  The  sound  of  fbot^ 
steps  gathered  upon  him.  A  glance  behind 
showed  his  pursuer  within  twenty  yards^  and 
preparing  to  launch  his  spear.  Stopping  shorty 
he  tunied  round  and  spread  buthis  arms.    THe 
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wnge^:  eonlQiinded  by  this  sudden  actiahj 
attoiqpted  to  stop  and  to  hurl  his  spear^  but  fell 
^>  1^  TBTf  xiet»  His  spear  stuck  in  the  ground, 
and  Ae  shaft  bipke  in  his  hand.  Colter  plucked 
up  Uieipcfinted  part, '  pinned  the  savage  to'  tiie 
enctby  and  continued  his  flight.  The  Indians, 
a^tb^y  arrived  at  their  slaughtered  companion, 
^toppeA  to  howl  over  him.  Colter  made  the 
nipe^  of  Uus  precious  delay,  gained  the  skirt  of 
cottcoHWOod  bordering  the  river^  dashed  through 
i%  ai^  plunged  into  the  stream.  He  swan^  to 
a  Dfiighbounng  island^  against  the  upper  end  of 
urbiielot  the  driftwood  had  lodged  in  such  quan- 
liti^.  as  to  form  a  natural  raft;  under  this  he 
dived,  and  swam  below  water  until  he  succeeded 
^^  B^ttiAg  ^  breathing  place  between  the  float- 
ing trunks  of  trees,  whose  branches  and  bushes 
fonne^  a  covert  several  feet  above  the  level  of 
tt^  water. .  He  had  scarcely  drawn  breath  after 
all  tijis  tp^,  when  he  heard  his  pursuers  on  the 
riy^r .  bank,  whooping ,  and  yelling  like  so  many 
fiq^ds.^ :  They  plunged  in  the  river,  and  swam 
to  tl>e  raft.  The  heart  of  Colter  almost  died 
wiihip  him  as  he  saw  tbem^  through  the  chmks 
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of  Us  concealment,  passing  and  nsptama^  and 
aeeking  far  him  in  aU  dKrectiaDta.  They  «l 
length  gave  up  the  search^  and  he  began  t^  le- 
joioe  in  his  escape^  wh^i  die  idea  presented 
itself  that  they  might  set  the  laft  on  fee*  Heve 
was  a  new  source  of  horrible  spprehensieiij 
in  iihich  he  remained  ui^  n^^itiaH.  ¥cMrt«- 
nately,  the  idea  did  not  suggest  itself  to  Ae 
Indians.  As  soonasitwasdaik^fiMfingbjthe 
sSence  aroond  that  his  pursuers  had  departed, 
CScdter  dived  again^  and  came  up  beyond  the 
raft.  He  tfien  swam  silently  down  the  river  for 
a  consideraUe  distance,  when  he  landed^  and 
hept  on  aU  night,  to  get  as  far  off  as  possUe 
tpMBD  tins  dangerous  neighbourhood* 

By  daybreak  he  had  gained  sufficient  JBstaBCO 
to  reSere  him  firom  the  lexrofs  of  ms  ssrage 
fees;  but  now  new  sources  of  inqpuetsdie  ja^ 
aented  Aemsdres.  He  was  ndted  and  alow^ 
in  the  midst  of  an  unbounded  wiMflmeas;  his 
only  chanee  was  to  reaeh  a  trading  poat  of  the 
Missouri  company,  situated  on  a  branch  of  ibe 
Yellowstone  lirer.  Even  shonid  he  elude  his 
pursuers,  days  must  d^oae  before  he  oeuld  reaeh 
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Aift  post,  daring  whicii  he  imnt  traweiie  im- 
mense pndiies  destitute  of  sibade^  his  naked 
body  exposed  to  thebunnng  heat  of  the  son  bjr 
day^  and  the  dews  and  chills  of  the  night  aefr* 
son:  axid  his  feet  lacerated  by  the  thofns  of  Ae 
ptieUy  pear»  Thoi^  he  nod^t  see  game  m 
abandance  annmd  Im%  he  had  no  means  of 
lolling  any  for  his  sustenance,  and  must  depead 
for  food  iqx>n  Ae  roots  of  the  eaitii.  In 
defiance  of  tibeae  difficolties  he  pndied  icaO" 
faitely  forward^  guiding  himself  in  his  traddets 
oooise  by  those  signs  and  indications  kmnm 
Ady  to  Indians  and  baekwoodmen ;  aoid  after 
fatsfiag  dangers  and  hardships  enough  to  faoredc 
down  any  spirit  but  that  of  a  western  pioneei^ 
arrived  safie  at  the  solitary  post  in  qoestioiu^ 

Sndi  is  a  samjde  of  the  nigged  experienoe 
which  Colter  had  to  relate  of  savage  life;  3rci^ 
widi  ail  these  perils  and  terrors  fireah  ia  his 
teooBeciiou,  he  cocdd  not  see  tlie  present  band 
on  thdr  way  to  those  regions  of  danger  and 
adventuiesy  without  fading  a  Tehement  impiihift 
to  join  then.  Awestem  trapper  is  like  a  sailor; 

*  BrtAvty,   Tft>»iib«n  Amaiiea,  p^  If. 
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padt  hazards  only  stimulate  him  to  further  risks. 
The  vast  prairie  is  to  the  one  whitt  the  oce^  id 
to  the  other,  a  boundless  field  of  enterprise"  aifid 
ex|doit.  However  he  may  have  suffered  iti  his 
lafit'cruise^  he  is  always  ready  to  join  a  new 
eitpedition;  and  the  more  adventurotis  il»  na-*' 
ture^  the  more  attractive  is  it  to  his  vagrant 
spirit* 

Nothing  seems  to  have  kept  Coltier  froin 
continuing  with  the  party  to  the  shores  of  th'e^ 
Pacific^  but  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
recently  married.     All  the  morning  he  kept 
with  them^  balancing  in  his  mind  the  charm's 
of  his  bride  against  those  of  the  Rocky  tncroA- 
tatns;  the  former,  however,  prevailed,  and  after  ^ 
a  mardi  of  several  miles,  he  took  a  reluctant' 
leave  of  the  travellers,  and  turned  his '  fec^' 
homeward. 

'Continuing  their  progress  up  the  Missouri, ' 
the  party  encamped  on  the  evening  of  th6  iui ' 
of  March,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  littld  frcto-  ^ 
tier  village  of  French  Creoles.  Here '  Heri^ ' 
Dorion  met  with  some  of  his  old  comrades, 

*  ■ 

wiSi  whom  he  had  a  long  gossip,'  and  returned 
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ta.til^e^  o«fiip  with  rumours  of  bloody : feuda 
l^etwepxx  %he  Os^ges  and  the.Ioways^  or  Ayaf 
js^js^  Votovn^tomeHy  Sioux^  and  Sawkeea. 
Qloo4  1^  already  been  shed^  and  scalps  been 
taken.  A  war  party,  three  hundred,  strongs 
were. prowling  in  the  neighbourhood;  others 
i^ight  be  met  with  higher  up  the  river;  it 
behoved  the  travellers,  therefore,  to  be  upon 
their  guard  against  robbery  or  surprise,  for  an 
Ij[idian  war  party  on  the  nuurch  is  prone  to  acts 
of  Qutmge* 

U  consequence  of  this  report,  which  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by  further  intelligence, 
a.guajd  was  kept  up  at  night  round  the  encamp^ 
mei^t,  and  they  all  slept  on  their  arms.  As  they 
were  sixteen  in  number,  and  well  supplied  with 
wef^pons  and  ammunition,  they  trusted  to  be 
able  to  give  any  marauding  party  a  warm  reeepr 
tiom  Nothing  occurred,  however,  to  molest 
them  on  their  voyage,  and  on  the  8th  of  April 
they,  came  in  sight  of  fort  Osage.  On  their 
approach  the.  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  fort,  and 
they  saluted  it  by  a  discharge  of  fire-arms# 
Within  a  short  distance  of  the  fort  waa  an 
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Oiagc  Tilkge,  the  inliahitaitte  of  irfaich,  meoi, 
womeiiy  and  children^  tbnmfgod  dawn  to  the 
water  aide  to  witoeas  tbdr  landing.  One  of 
the  first  persons  they  met  on  die  river  bank 
was  Mr.  Crooks,  who  had  come  down  in  a  boat 
with  nine  men,  finom  the  winter  eneamfanent  at 
Nodowa,  to  meet  them. 

They  remained  at  fort  Osa^  a  part  of  three 
dap,  during  whidi  they  were  hospit^y  enter- 
tained at  the  garrbon  by  Iiieatenant  Biownscm, 
who  held  a  temporary  command.  They  were 
regaled  also  with  a  war-feaat  at  the  village; 
die  Onge  wuriocs  ha^nng  letnrned  from  s 
sncoeaaful  foray  against  the  lovnys,  in  wiiich 
they  had  taken  seven  scalps.  These  weie 
panded  on  poles  about  the  village,  followed  by 
the  wairiors  dedod  oat  in  aU  their  savage  oma. 
ments,  and  hideoiidy  painted  as  if  for  battle. 

By  the  Osage  .warriorB,  Mr*  Hunt  and  his 
eompanions  were  again  waanod  to  be  on  their 
guard  in  asoeoding  die  river,  as  the  Sioux  tribe 
meant  to  lay  in  wait  and  attack  them. 

On  the  10th  of  April  they  again  emfaaiked, 
llidr  paity  being  now  angmented  to  twosty- 
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mx,  hj  the  adUiition  of  Mr.  Crooks  and  Us 
boafs  cpew.  Tbcy  had  not  proceeded  far, 
hamemXy  wbea  there  was  a,  great  outcry  from 
of  the  boats;  itvas  occasioned  by  alitde 
leadc  disciplisie  in  tbe  Dorion  &mily.  The 
LW  of  the  wortiij  intea^reter,  it  i^ieared, 
been  so  ddightnd  with  the  scalp-dance, 
other  fertilities  of  the  Osage  village,  that 
she  had  taken  m  strong  inciination  to  remam 
there.  This  had  been  as  strongly  opposed  by 
her  liege  lord,  who  had  oon^^eOed  her  to 
embark.  The  good  dame  had  remained  sulky 
ever  smoe;  nf  hereupon  Pi^re,  seeing  no  other 
mode  of  exorcising  the  evil  spirit  out  of  her, 
and  beiAg  periiaps  a  httle  inspired  by  whiskey, 
had  resorted  to  the  Indian  remedy  of  the 
cadgd,  and^  before  his  ne^bours  oould  inter- 
fere had  belaboured  her  so  soondly,  that  there 
is  no  reooid  of  her  haviiig  shown  any  refractory 
symptoms    throaghoiit  tbe  remainder  of  the 


For  a,  week  they  continned  their  voyage, 
CMposed  to  alm0st  inoesssent  saaas.  The  bodies 
•f  drowned  bHffiJoes  floated  pa*  tbem  in  vast 
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numbers ;  many  had  drifted  upon  the  shore,  or 
against  the  upper  ends  of  the  rafts  and  islands. 
These  had  attracted  great  flights  of  turkey* 
buzzards;  some  were  banqueting  on  the  car* 
casses^  others  were  soaring  &r  aloft  in  the  sky^ 
and  others  were  perched  on  the  trees^  with 
their  backs  to  the  sun^  and  their  wings  stretched 
out  to  dry^  like  so  many  vessels  in  harbour^ 
spreading  their  sails  after  a  shower. 

The  turkey-buzzard  (vultur  aura^  or  golden 
vulture)^  when  on  the  wing^  is  one  of  the  most 
specious  and  imposing  of  birds.  Its  flight  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  air  is  really  sublime, 
extending  its  immense  wings,  and  wheeling 
slowly  and  majestically  to  and  fro,  seemingly 
without  exerting  a  muscle  or  fluttering  a  feather, 
but  moving  by  mere  volition,  and  sailing  on  the 
bosom  of  the  air,  as  a  ship  upon  the  ocean. 
Usurping  the  emp3^real  realm  of  the  eagle,  he 
assumes  for  a  time  the  port  and  dignity  of  that 
majestic  bird,  and  often  is  mistaken  for  him  by 
ignorant  crawlers  upon  earth.  It  is  only  when 
he  descends  from  the  clouds  to  pounce  upon 
carrion  that  he  betrays  his  low  propensities. 
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«nd  reveals  his  caitijST  character.  Near  at  .hva4 
he  is  a  <|ijym<jgig  hird^  ragged  in  plumagej  hase 
m  aspect,  and  of  loathsome  odour. 

On  the  17th  of  April  Mr.  Hunt  arrived  with 
his  pearty  at  the  station  near  the  Nodowa  river^ 
trhere  the.  mam  body  had  been  quartered  during 
tiie  iviDter. 
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The  weatiher  continued  rainy  and  ungenial 
for  some  days  after  Mr.  Hnnf  s  return  to  No- 
dowa;  yet  spring  was  rapidly  advancing,  and 
vegetation  was  putting  forth  with  all  its  early 
fireshness  and  beauty.  The  snakes  b^an  to 
recover  from  their  torpor  and  crawl  forth  into 
day,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wintering 
house  seems  to  be  much  infested  with  tbem. 
Mr.  Bradbury^  in  the  course  of  his  botanical 
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researches^  found  a  surprising  number  in  a  half 
torpid  state^  under  flat  stones  upon  the  banks 
which  overhung  the  cantonment,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  struck  by  a  rattlesnake^  which 
darted  at  him  from  a  deft  in  the  rock^  but 
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fortunately  gave  him  warning  by  its  rattle. 

The  pigeons  too  were  filling  the  woods  in 
vast  migratory  flocks.  It  is  almost  incredible 
to  describe  the  prodigious  flights  of  these  birds 
in  the  western  wildernesses.  They  appear 
absolutely  in  clouds^  and  move  with  astonishing 
velocity,  their  wings  makmg  a  whistling  sound 
as  they  fly.  The  rapid  evolutions  of  these 
flocks,  wheeling  and '  shifting  suddenly  as  if 
with  one  mind  and  one  impulse;  the  flashing 
dianges  of  colour  they  present,  as  their  backs, 
their  breasts,  or  the  under  part  of  their  wings 
are  turned  to  the  spectator,  are  singularly 
pleasing.  When  they  alight,  if  on  the  ground, 
they  cover  whole  acres  ata  time;  if  upon  trees, 
the  branches  often  break  beneath  their  weight. 
If  suddenly  startled  while  feeding  in  the'  midst 
of  a  forest^  the  noise  they  make  in  getting  on  the 
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wing  is  like  the  roar  of  a  cataract  or  the  sound 
of  distant  thunder. 

A  flight  of  thb  kind,  like  an  E^gyptian  flight 
of  locusts^  devours  every  thing  that  serves  for 
its  food  as  it  passes  along.  So  great  were  the 
numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  that  Mr. 
Bradbury,  in  the  course  of  a  morning's  excur- 
sion, shot  nearly  three  hundred  with  a  fowling- 
piece.  He  gives  a  curious,  though  apparently 
a  faithful,  account  of  the  kind  of  discipline 
observed  in  these  immense  flocks,  so  that  each 
may  have  a  chance  of  picking  up  food.  As  the 
front  ranks  must  meet  with  the  greatest  abund* 
ance,  and  the  rear  ranks  must  have  scanty 
pickings,  the  instant  a  rank  finds  itself  the 
hindmost,  it  rises  in  the  air,  flies  over  the  whole 
flock,  and  Jtakes  its  place  in  the  advance.  The 
next  rank  follows  in  its  counse,  and  thus  the 
last  is  continually  becoming  first,  and  all  by 
turns  have  a  &t>nt  place  at  the  banquet. 

The  rains  having  at  length  subsided,  Mr. 
Hunt  broke  up  the  encampment  and  resumed 
his  course  up  the  Missourii 
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The  party  now  consisted  of  neaily  sixty 
persons:  of  whom  five  were  partners:  one, 
John  Beed^  was  a  derk;  forty  were  Canadian 
^^voyageurs/'  or  '^engag6$^'  and  there  were 
several  hunters.  They  embarked  in  four  boats^ 
one  of  which  was  of  a  krge  size^  mounting  a 
swivel  and  two  howitzers.  AU  were  furnished 
with  masts  and  saUs^  to  be  used  when  the  wind 
was  sufficiently  favourable  and  strong  to  over- 
power the  cunent  of  the  river.  Such  was  th6 
case  for  the  first  four  or  five  days,  when  they 
were  wafted  steadily  up  the  stream  by  a  strong 
southeaster. 

Their  encampments  at  night  were  often 
pleasant  and  picturesque:  on  some  beautiful 
bank,  beneath  spreading  trees,  which  afforded 
them  shelter  and  fuel.  The  tents  were  pitched, 
the  fires  made,  and  the  meals  prepared  by  the 
voyageurs,  and  many  a  story  was  told  and  joke 
passed,  and  song  sung,  round  the  evening  fire. 
An,  however,  were  asleep  at  an  early  hour. 
Some  under  the  tents,  others  wrapped  in 
blankets  before  the  fire,  or  beneath  the  trees  ^ 
and  some  few  in  the  boats  and  canoes. 
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On  the  28th^  they  breakbsted  on  one  of  the 
islands  which  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nebraska 
or  Platte  river;  the  largest  tributary  of  the 
Missouri^  and  about  six  hundred  miles  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi.  This  broad 
but  shallow  stream  flows  for  an  immense 
distance  through  a  wide  and  verdant  valley, 
scooped  out  of  boundless  prairies.  It  draws  its 
main  supplies^  by  several  forks  or  branches, 
from  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  mouth  of  this 
river  is  established  as  the  dividing  pomt  between 
the  upper  and  lower  Missouri ;  and  the  earlier 
voyagers,  in  their  toilsome  ascent,  before  the 
introduction  of  steam-boats,  considered  one 
half  of  their  labours  accomplished  when  they 
reached  this  place.  The  passing  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Nebraska,  therefore,  was  equivalent 
among  boatmen  to  the  crossing  of  the  line 
among  sailors,  and  was  celebrated  with  like 
ceremonials  of  a  rough  and  waggish  nature, 
practised  upon  the  uninitiated;  among  which 
was  the  old  nautical  joke  of  shaving.  The  river 
deities,  however,  like  those  of  the  sea,  were  to 
be  propitiated  by  a  bribe,  and  the  infliction  of 
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tbese  nide  honours  to  be  pained  by'a  treat  to 
the  adepts. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Nebraska  new  signs' 
were  met  with  of  war  parties  which  had  reoeaatif 
been  in  the  vicinity.  There  was  the  frame  of 
a  skin  canoe^  in  which  the  warriors  had  traversed 
the  river.  At  night  also  the  lurid  reflection  of 
immense  fires  hung  in  the  sky,  showing  the 
conflagration  of  great  tracts  of  the  prairies. 
Such  fires  not  being  made  by  hunters  so  late 
in  the  season,  it  was  supposed  they  were  caused 
by  some  wandering  war  parties.  These  often 
take  the  precaution  to  set  the  prairies  on  fire 
behind  them  to  conceal  their  traces  from  their 
enemies.  This  is  chiefly  done  when  the  party 
has  been  unsuccessful  and  is  on  the  retreat, 
and  apprehensive  of  pursidt.  At  such  time  it 
is  not  safe  even  for  friends  to  &U  in  with  them, 
as  they  are  apt  to  be  in  savage  humour,  and 
disposed  to  vent  their  spleen  in  capricious 
outrage.  These  signs,  therefore,  of  a  band 
of  marauders  on  the  prowl,  called  for  some 
d^ree  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  travellers. 

After  passing  the  Nebraska,  the  party  halted 
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for  part  of  two  days  on  die  bank  of  fiie  mar, 
a  little  above  Papillion  creek,  to  snpply  diem- 
selyes  wiA  a  stock  of  oaro  and  poles  £pom  the 
tougli  wood  of  the  ash,  which  is  not  met  widi 
higher  np  the  Missonri.  While  the  voyageors 
were  thus  occapied,  the  natoralists  rambled 
over  the  adjacent  conntry  to  collect  jdants. 
From  the  summit  of  a  range  of  blujBb  on  flie 
opposite  side  of  the  river  above  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  they  had  one  of  tliose  vast 
and  magnificent  prospects  which  sometimes 
unfold  themselves  in  those  boundless  r^ons. 
Below  them  was  the  valley  of  the  Missouri, 
about  seven  miles  in  breadth,  dad  in  the  firesh 
verdure  of  spring;  enamelled  with  flowers  and 
interspersed  with  clumps  and  groves  of  noble 
trees,  between  which  the  mighty  river  poured 
its  turbulent  and  turi)id  stream.  The  interior 
of  the  country  presented  a  singular  scene;  the 
immense  waste  being  broken  up  by  innumerable 
green  hills,  not  above  eighty  feet  in  height^  but 
extremely  steep,  and  acutely  pointed  at  thdr 
sommits*  A  long  line  of  bhiffs  extended  for 
upwards  of  thirty  miles,  parallel  to  the  Missouri^ 
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iprkh  a  shallow  kke  stretching  along  their  base, 
which  had  evidently  once  formed  a  bed  of  the 
mer.  The  smfiBoe  of  this  lake  was  covered 
irith  aquatic  plants^  on  the  broad  leaves  of 
which  numbers  of  water  snakes^  drawn  forth  by 
tiie  genial  warmth  of  springs  were  basking  in 
1^  snnshine. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  at  the  usual  hour  of  em- 
balking,  the  camp  was  thrown  into  some  con* 
fusion  by  two  of  the  hunters,  named  Harrington, 
expressing  their  intention  to  abandon  the  ex* 
|)edition  and  return  home.  One  of  these  had 
joined  tlie  party  in  the  preceding  autumn,  having 
beenhuntingfortwo  years  on  the  Missouri:  the 
other  had  engaged  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  following 
March,  and  had  come  up  from  thence  with  Mr* 
Hunt.  He  now  declared  that  he  had  enlisted 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  following  his  brother 
and  persuading  him  to  return ;  having  been  en* 
joined  to  do  so  by  his  mother,  whose  anxiety 
had  been  awakened  by  the  idea  of  his  going  on 
such  a  wild  and  distant  expedition. 

The  loss  of  two  stark  hunters  and  prime  rifle- 
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men  was  a  serious  affidr  to  the  party^  for  ihey 
were  approaching  the  re^on  where  they  might 
expect  hostilities  from  the  Sioux;  indeed^ 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  perilous  joumeyj 
the  services  of  such  men  would  be  all  important^ 
for  little  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  the 
valour  of  the  Canadians  in  case  of  attack.  Mr« 
Hunt  endeavoured  by  aj^^uments^  expostula- 
tions^ and  entreaties^,  to  shake  the  determination 
of  the  two  brothers.  He  represented  to  them 
that  they  were  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri;  that 
they  would  have  four  hundred  miles  to  go  before 
they  could  reach  the  habitation  of  a  white  mauj 
throughout  which  they  would  be  exposed  to  all 
kinds  of  risks ;  since  he  declared^  if  they  per- 
sisted in  abandoning  him  and  breaking  their 
faith^  he  would  not  famish  them  with  a  single 
round  of  ammunition.  All  was  in  vain;  they 
obstinately  persisted  in  their  resolution ;  where- 
upon^ Mr.  Hunt^  partly  incited  by  indignation^ 
partly  by  the  policy  of  deterring  others  from 
desertion,  put  his  threat  in  execution,  and  left 
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them  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  settlements 
without,  as  he  supposed,  a  single  bullet  or  a 
charge  of  powder. 

The  boats  now  continued  their  slow  and  toil- 
some course  for  several  days,  against  the  current 
of  the  liver.  The  late  signs  of  roaming  war 
parties  caused  a  vigilant  watch  to  be  kept  up  at 
night  when  the  crews  encamped  on  shore ;  nor 
was  this  vigilance  superfluous ;  for  on  the  night 
of  the  7^  instant,  there  was  a  wild  and  fearful 
yeH^  and  eleven  Sioux  warriors,  stark  naked^ 
with  tomahawks  in  their  hands,  rushed  into  the 
camp.  They  were  instantly  surrounded  and 
seized^  whereupon  their  leader  called  out  to  his 
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followers  to  desist  firom  any  violence^  and  pre- 
tended to  be  perfectly  pacific  in  his  intentions. 
It  proved,  however,  that  they  were  a  part  of  the 
war  party^  the  skeleton  of  whose  canoe  had  been 
seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Platte,  and  the 
reflection  of  whose  fires  had  been  descried  in 
the  air.  They  had  been  disappointed  or  de- 
feated in  their  foray,  and  in  their  rage  and  mor- 
tification these  eleven  warriors  had  ^'devoted 
their  clothes  to  the  medicine.'^    This  is  a  des- 
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perate  act  of  Indian  braves  when  foiled  in  wsr, 
and  in  dread  of  scoffs  and  sneers.  In  such  case 
they  sometimes  throw  off  their  dothes  and 
ornaments,  devote  themselves  to  the  Great 
E^irity  and  attempt  some  reckless  exploit  with 
which  to  cover  their  disgrace.  Woe  to  any 
defenceless  party  of  white  men  that  may  then 
fall  in  their  way ! 

Such  was  the  explanation  ^ven  by  Pierre 
Doiion,  the  half-breed  interpreter,  of  this  wild 
intnision  into  the  camp ;  and  the  party  were  so 
exasperated  when  iq[>prized  of  the  sanguinary 
intentions  of  the  prisoners,  that  they  were  for 
shooting  them  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Hmit,  how- 
ever, exerted  his  usual  moderation  and  humanity, 
and  ordered  that  they  should  be  conveyed  across 
the  river  in  one  of  the  boats,  threatening  them, 
however,  with  certain  death,  if  again  caught  in 
any  hostile  act. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  party  arrived  at  the 
Omaha  (pronounced  Omawhaw)  village,  about 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri,  and  encamped  in  its  neighbour- 
hood.   The  village  was  situated  under  a  hill  on 
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the  bank  of  the  river^  and  consisted  of  about 
eighty  lodges.  These  were  of  a  drcolar  and 
oonicalionn^  and  about  sixteen  feet  in  diameter; 
being  mane  tents  of  dressed  bufialo  skins^  sewed 
tc^ther  and  stretched  on  long  poles^  inclined 
towards  each  other  so  as  to  cross  at  about  half 
their  height.  Thus  the  naked  tops  of  the  i)oles 
diverge  in  such  a  manner  that^  if  they  were 
covered  with  skins  like  the  lower  ends^  the  tent 
would  be  shaped  like  an  hour  gkss,  and  present 
the  appearance  of  one  cone  inverted  on  the  apex 
of  another. 

The  forms  of  Indian  lodges  are  worthy  of 
attention^  each  tribe  having  a  different  mode  of 
riiaping  and  arranging  them^  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
tell  on  seeing  a  lodge  or  an  encampment  at  a 
distance^  to  what  tribe  the  inhabitants  belong. 
The  exterior  of  the  Omaha  lodges  have  often  a 
gay  and  fuiciful  appearance^  being  painted  with 
undulating  bands  of  red  or  yellow^  or  decorated 
with  rude  figures  of  horses^  deer^  and  bufialoes^ 
and  with  human  bees,  painted  like  full  moons^ 
four  and  five  feet  broad. 

TheOmahaswere  onoe  one  of  the  numerous  and 
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powerful  tribes  of  the  prairies^  vyii^  in  warlike 
might  and  prowess  with  the  Sioux^  the  Pawnees, 
the  Sauks^  the  Koiizas^  and  tlie  latans*  Their 
wars  with  the  Sioux^  however^  had  thinned  their 
ranks^  and  the  smallpox  in  1802  had  swept  off 
two-thirds  of  their  number.  At  the  time  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  visit  they  still  boasted  about  two 
hundred  warriors  and  hunters^  but  they  are  now 
fiast  melting  away^  and^  before  long,  will  be  num- 
bered among  those  extinguished  nations  of  the 
west  that  exist  but  in  tradition. 

In  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Astor,  from 
this  point  of  his  journey,  Mr.  Hunt  ^ves  a  sad 
account  of  the  Indian  tribes  bordering  on  the 
river.  They  were  in  continual  war  with  each 
other,  and  their  wars  were  of  the  most  harassing 
kind ;  consisting,  not  merely  of  main  conflicts 
and  expeditions  of  moment^  involving  the  sack- 
ings, burnings^  and  massacres  of  towns  and 
villages^  but  of  individual  acts  of  treachery^ 
murder^  and  cold-blooded  cruelty  $  or  of  vaunt- 
ing and  foolhardy  exploits  of  single  warriors^ 
either  to  avenge  some  personal  wrong,  or  gain 
the  vainglorious  trophy  of  a  scalp.    The  lonely 
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hunter^  th^  wandering  wayfarer,  the  poor  squaw 
catting  wood  or  gathering  com^  was  liable  to  be 
surprised  and  slaughtered.  In  this  way  tribes 
were  either  swept  away  at  once^  or  graduaUy 
Uiinned  out,  and  savage  life  was  surrounded 
with  constant  horrors  and  alarms.  That  the 
race  of  red  men  should  diminish  from  year  to 
year,  and  so  few  should  survive  of  the  numerous 
nations  which  evidently  once  peopled  the  vast 
regions  of  the  west,  is  nothing  surprising ;  it  is 
rather  matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  should 
survive;  for  the  existence  of  a  savage  in  these 
parts  seems  little  better  than  a  prolonged  and 
all-besetting  death.  It  is^  in  fact,  a  caricature 
of  the  boasted  romance  of  feudal  times ;  chivalry 
in  its  native  and  imcultured  state,  and  knight- 
errantry  run  wild. 

In  their  more  prosperous  days^  the  Omahas 
looked  upon  themselves  as  the  most  powerful 
and  perfect  of  human  beings^  and  considered 
all  created  things  as  made  for  their  peculiar 
use  and  benefit.  It  is  this  tribe  of  whose 
eUef^  the  fiimous  Wash-ing-gnh-sah-ba,  or 
Blackbird^  such  savage  aad  romantic  stories 
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are  told.  He  had  died  about  tep^  yeqra  .ppec^ 
vious  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hunfa^  P^i^i  b^ 
hia  name  was  still  remeatibered  with'  &ve»  bf 
his  people.  He  was  one  of  the  fiiat  ajpitug 
the  Indian  clue£s  on  die  Missouri  ta  deal  wtii 
tiie  white  traders^  and  showed  great  aag^Matjf 
in  levying  his  royal  dne8»  When  a  tradc^r 
arrived  in  his  village,  he  caused  all  his  gpoda 
to  be  brought  into  his  lodge  and  opened. .  ISwm 
these  he  selected  whatever  suited  his  sovereigQ 
pleasure ;  blankets,  tobacco,  whiskey,  powd^ 
ball,  beads,  and  red  paint ;  and  laid  the  articles 
on  one  side,  without  deigning  to  give  aof 
compensation.  Then  calling  to  him  his  hwild 
or  crier,  he  would  order  him  to  mount  ai)t 
top  of  the  lodge  and  summon  all  the  tribe  1p 
bring  in  their  peltries,  and  trade  with  the  white 
man.  The  lodge  would  soon  be  crowded  with 
Indians  bringing  bear,  beaver,  otter,  aii^i  othfr 
skins.  No  one  was  allowed  to ,  dis]ittte  t^^ 
prices  fixed  by  the  white  trader  iippn  ^ 
articles;  who  took  care  \o  indemnify  himself 
five  times  over  for  the  goods,  set. apart,  by  the 
qbkL     In  this  way  the  m^gkbird  ewMi^ 
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himflelfj  and  enriched  the  white  men^  and 
became  exceedingly  popidar  among  the  traders 
of  the  Missouri.  His  people^  however,  were 
Act  equally  satisfied  by  a  regulation  of  trade 
which  worked  so  manifestly  against  them^  and 
b^an  to  show  signs  of  discontent.  Upon  this 
a  crafty  and  unprincipled  trader  revealed  a 
secret  to  the  Blackbird^  by  which  he  might 
acquire  unbounded  sway  over  his  ignorant  and 
superstitious  subjects.  He  instructed  him  in 
the  poisonous  qualities  of  arsenic^  and  furnished 
him  with  an  ample  supply  of  that  banefiil  drug. 
From  this  time  the  Blackbird  seemed  endowed 
with  supernatural  powers^  to  possess  the  gift  of 
Jxrophecy,  and  to  hold  the  disposal  of  life  and 
death  within  his  hands.  Woe  to  any  one  who 
questioned  his  authority  or  dared  to  dispute 
his  commands !  The  Blackbird  prophesied  his 
death  within  a  certain  time^  and  he  had  the 
secret  means  of  verifying  his  prophecy.  Within 
the  fated  period  the  offender  was  smitten  with 
strange  and  sudden  disease^  and  perished  from 
the  ftce  of  the  earth.  Every  one  stood  aghast 
at  these  multiplied  examples  of  his  superhuman 
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nught,  and  dreaded  to  displease  so  onmipotent 
wd  vuidictiye  a  being;  and  the  JUackliiid 
enjoyed  a  wide  and  nndispnted  sway.- 

Itwasnot^  however,  by  terror  alone  that  ha 
Tnkd  his  people;  he  was  a  warrior  of  the  first 
Older,  and  his  exploits  in  arms  were  tha  theme 
of  young  and  old.  His  career  had  began  by 
luurdships,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
l^ux,  in  early  youth.  Under  his  conunand^ 
the  Omahas  obtained  great  character  for  mili- 
tary prowess,  nor  did  he  permit  an  insult  or 
injury  to  one  of  his  tribe  to  pass  unrevenged* 
The  Rtwnee  republicans  had  inflicted  a  gross 
indignity  on  a  favourite  and  distinguished 
Omaha  brave.  The  Blackbird  assembled  his 
warriors,  led  them  against  the  Pawnee  town^ 
attacked  it  with  irresistible  fury,  slaughtered 
a  great  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  burnt  it 
to  the  ground.  He  waged  fierce  and  bleody 
war  against  the  Ottoes  for  many  years,  until 
peace  was  effected  between  them  by  the  media- 
ti<m  of  the  whites.  Fearless  in  battle^  and 
fond  of  signalizing  himself,  he  dazzled  his  fat* 
lowesrs  by  his  daring  acts.     In  attacking  a 
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Kanza  vfllage^  he  rode  singly  round  it;  loading 
and  dischaigmg  his  rifle  at  the  inhabitants  aa 
he  galloped  past  them.  He  kept  up  in  vreiaf 
flie  same  idea  of  mysterious  and  supernatural 
power*  At  one  iime^  when  pursuing  a  war 
party  by  their  tracks  across  the  prairies^  he 
repeatedly  discharged  his  rifle  into  the  prints' 
dmde  by  their  feet  and  by  the  hoofs  of  their 
horses^  assuring  his  followers  that  he  would 
iSiereby  cripple  the  fu^tives^  so  that  lliey 
would  easily  be  overtaken*  He  in  fact  did 
overtake  them^  and  destroyed  them  almost  to 
a  man ;  and  his  victoiy  was  considered  mira- 
culous^ both  by  friend  and  foe*  By  these  and 
similar  exploits^  he  made  himself  the  pride 
and  boast  of  his  people^  and  became  popular 
among  them^  notwithstanding  his  death-de» 
nouncing  fiat. 

With  all  his  savage  and  terrific  qualitiesy 
he  was  sensible  of  the  power  of  female  beauty^ 
and  capable  of  love.  A  war  party  of  the 
Poncas'  had  made  a  foray  into  the  lands  of 
flie  Omahas,  and  carried  off  a  number  of  wo- 
men and  horses.    The  Blackbiid  was  reused 
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to.fiii7>  and  took  the  field  with  all  hi^  br^vesj 
swearing  to  "  eat  up  the  Ponca  nation,^^-^the 
Inflian .  threat   of  exterminating   war.      The. 
Poncas,  sorely  pressed^  took  refuge  behind  a 
rude  bulwark  of  earth ;  but  the  Blackbird  kept 
vip  so  galling  a  .fire^  that  he  seemed  likely  to 
ezjecute  his  menace.    In  their  extremity .  they . 
sent  forth  a  herald^  bearing  the  calumet  or 
pipe  of  peace^  but  he  was  shot  down  by  order 
(tf.iihe  Blackbird.    Another  herald  was  sent 
forth  in  similar  gi|ise^  but  he  shared  a  like 
fate.  .  The  Ponca  chief  then^  as  a  last  hope,, 
arrayed  his  beautiful  daughter  in  her  finest 
Qpoaments^  and  sent  her  forth  with  a  caluno^t, 
to  sue  for  peace.  .  The  charms  of  the  Indian 
Hiaid  touched  the  stem  heart  of  the  Blackbird ;, 
he  accepted  the  pipe  at  her  hand,  smoked  it^i 
ai^d  from  that  time  a  peace  took  place  between 
the  Poncas  and  the  Omahas. 

.This  beautiful  damsel^  in  all  probability^  w^as^ 
the  favourite  wife  whose  fate  makes  so  tragic^ 
an  uicident  in  the  story  of  the  Bbckbird.    Her . 
youth  and  beauty  had  gained  an  absolute  sway 
over  his  rugged  hearty  so  that  he  di^tinguisl^ed 
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her  above  all  his  other  wires.    The  habitual' 
gratification  of  his  vindictive  impnlses^  howevef, ' 
had  taken  away  from  him   aD  mastery  wet 
Us  passions^  and  rendered  him  liable  to  the^ 
most  farious  transports  of  nige.     In  one  of • 
tiiese  his  beautiful  wife  had  the  misfortune  to 
ofierid  him,  when  suddenly  drawing  his  knife>' 
he  laid  her  dead  at  his  feet  with  a  single  blow. ' 
In  an  instant  his  frenzy  was  at  an  end.     He 
gazed  for  a  time  in  mute  bewilderment  upon  hii^ 
victim ;  then  drawing  his  buffalo  robe  over  hid 
head^  he  sat  down  beside  the  corpse,  and  re^- 
midned  brooding  over  his  crime  and  his  losi?* 
TRiree  days  elapsed,  yet  the  chief  continued' 
silent  and  motionless;  tasting  no  food  ahd^ 
apparently  sleepless.    It  was  apprehended  that' 
he  intended  to  starve  himself  to  death ;  'h£$ 
people  approached  him  in  trembling  awe,  and' 
entreated  him  once  more  to  uncover  hisfatib' 
and  be  comforted ;  but  he  remained  unmoved* 
At  length  one  of  his  warriors  brought  in  a  small 
chUd!,  and  laying  it  on  the  ground,  placed  the 
foot  of  the  Blackbird  upon  its  neck.  The  heart 
of  the  gloomy  savage  was  touched  by  this  ap* 
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peal:  he  threw  aside  his  robe;  made  ah  hi^ 
rangae  upon  what  he  had  done ;  and  from  that 
tune  forward  seemed  to  have  thrown  the  foad 
of  grief  and  remorse  from  his  mind. 

He  still  retained  his  &tal  and  mysterioos 
secret,   and  with  it  his  terrific  power;  but, 
though  able  to  deal  death  to  his  enemies,  he 
could  not  avert  it  from  himself  or  his  Mendair 
In  1802  the  smallpox,  that  dreadful  pestilence, 
which  swept  oyer  the  land  like  a  fire  over  the 
prairies,  made  its  appearance  in  the  village  of 
the  Omahas.    The  poor  savages  saw  with  dis^ 
may  the  ravages  of  a  malady,  loathsome  and 
agonizing  in  its  details,  and  which  set  the  shH! 
and  experi^ice  of  their  conjurers  and  medicine 
men  at  defiance.    In  a  little  while,  two-thirds 
of  the  population  were  swept  from  the  face  of 
ihe  earth,  and  the  doom  of  the  rest  seemed 
sealed.    The  stoicism  of  the  warriors  was  at  aa 
end;  they  became  wild  and  desperate;  some 
set  fire  to  the  village  as  a  last  means  of  checking 
the  pestilence ;  others,  in  a  frensy  of  despair,- 
put  their  wives  and  children  to  death,  that  they 
might  be  spared  the  agonies  of  an  inevitable^ 
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damsiae,  mA  that  they  might  all  go  to  some 
better  connby. 

WheA  the  general  honor  and  dismay  was  at 
its  height,  the  Blackbird  himself  \ras  strode 
down  witli  the  malady.  The  poor  savi^s^ 
when  they  saw  their  chief  in  danger,  foxgot 
their  own  miseries^  and  surrounded  his  dying 
bed*  His  dominant  spirit,  and  his  love  for  the 
white  men^  were  evinced  in  his  latest  breathy 
with  which  he  designated  his  place  of  sepul- 
tare»  It  was  to  be  on  a  hill  or  promontory, 
.upwards  of  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  oveiv 
looking  a  great  extent  of  the  Missouri^  from 
whenee  he  had  been  accustomed  to  watch  for 
the  baiks  of  the  white  men.  The  Missouri 
Washes  the  base  of  the  promontory^  and  lifter 
winding  and  doubling  in  many  links  and  masses 
in  the  plaia  below>  returns  to  within  nine  hun« 
dred  yards  of  its  starting  place;  so  that  for 
thirty  miles  nayigating  with  sail  and  oar,  the 
Toyager  finds  himself  continually  near  to  this 
-ningulnr  promontory  as  if  spell  bound. 
.  It  was  the  dying  command  of  the  Blackbird 
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th&this  tomb  should  be  upon  tibe^  s^I^^ut  oCthis 
lully  iu  which  he  should  be  inteixe^ji  seated  on 
Us  favourite  horse^  that  he  xnig^  ovedopk  Jhsa 
Bncient  domain^  and  behold  the  barks  of  tibe 
white  men  as  they  came  up  the  river  to  trade 
with  his  people* 

His  dying  orders  were  faithfully  obeyed.  His 
corpse  was  placed  astride  of  his  war-steed^  and 
a  mound  raised  over  them  on  the  summit  of  the 
hilL  On  top  of  the  moimd  was  erected  a  staffj 
firom  which  fluttered  the  banner  of  the  chieftain^ 
and  the  scalps  that  he  had  taken  in  battle. 
.When  the  expedition  under  Mr.  Himt  visited 
that  part  of  the  country^  the  staff  still  remained 
with  the  fragments  of  the  banner;  and  the 
superstitious  rite  of  placing  food  from  time  to 
time  on  the  mound^  for  the  use  of  the  deceased^ 
was  still  observed  by  the  Omahas*  That  rite 
has  since  fallen  into  disuse^  for  the  tribe  itself 
is  almost  extinct.  Yet  the  hill  of  the  Black* 
bird  continues  an  object  of  veneration  to  the 
wandering  savage,  and  a  landmark  to  the  voy- 
ager  of  the  Missouri ;  and  as  the  civilized  tra- 
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vellet^  comes  wtthin  sight  of  its  spell-botmd 
etea^  lite  tiiotmd  is  pointed  out  to  him  from 
t^/vfinl(Ai  istffl  encloses  the  grim  skeletons  of 
the  Indian  tearrior  and  his  horse. 
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While  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party  wene 
sojourning  at  the  village  of  the  Omahas^  three 
Sioux  Indians  of  the  Yankton  Ahna  tribe 
arrived^  brining  unpleasant  intelligence.  They 
reported  that  certain  bands  of  the  SiCHUt 
Tetons^  who  inhabited  a  region  many  leagues 
further  up  the  Missouri^  were  near  at  hand^ 
awaiting  the  approach  of  the  party^  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  opposing  theur  progress* 

The  Sioux  Tetons  were  at  that  time  a  sort  of 
pirates  of  the  Missouri^  who  considered  thd 
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well-£re]ghted  bark  of  the  American  trader  £ur 
game.  They  had  their  own  traffic  with  the 
British  merchants  of  the  northwest^  who 
brought  them  regular  supplies  of  merchandbe 
by  way  of  the  river  St.  Peter.  Being  thus 
independent  of  the  Missouri  traders  for  their 
supplies^  they  kept  no  terms  with  them^  but 
plundered  them  whenever  they  had  an  oppor^* 
tunity.  It  has  been  insinuated  that  they  were 
prompted  to  these  outrages  by  the  British 
merchants,  who  wished  to  keep  off  aU  rivala 
in  the  Indian  trade ;  but  others  allege  another 
motive,  and  one  savouring  of  a  deeper  po*^ 
jiicy.  The  Sioux,  by  their  intercourse  witb 
liie  British  traders,  had  acquired  the  use  of  fire^ 
arms,  which  had  given  them  vast  superiority 
over  other  tribes  higher  up  the  Missouri.  They 
Jiad  made  themselves  also,  in  a  manner,  &ctor3 
for  the  upper  tribes,  supplying  them  at  seconA 
hand,  and  at  greatiy  advanced  prices^  with 
goods  derived  fix>m  the  white  men.  The  Sioux; 
therefore,  saw  with  jealousy  the .  American 
ttaden  pushing  their  way  up  the  Missouri  | 
foreseeing  that  the  upper  tribes  would  thus  bd 
relieved  firom  all  dependance  on  them  for  sup*- 
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plies;  nay^  what  was  worse,  woidd  be  ftiruished 

9 

with  fbre-anns^  and  elevated  into  formidable 
rivals* 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a  case  in  whSt^A 
Mr*  Crooks  and  Mr.  M^Lellan  had  been  inter^ 
mpted  in  a  trading  voyage  by  these  roffiaiis  of 
the  river^and,  as  it  is  in  some  degree  connected 
with  cut;umstanoes  hereafter  to  be  related,  w^ 
shall  specify  it  more  particularly. 

About  two  years  before  the  time  of  which  We 
are  treating  Crooks  and  M^LeUan  were  ascend^' 
ii)g  the  river  in  boats  with  a  party  of  about  fbrty^ 
men^  bound  on  one  of  their  trading  ex];^edi-^ 
lions  to  the  upper  tribes.  In  one  of  the  bends 
*of  the  river,  where  the  channel  made-  a  disep 
ciprve  under  impending  banks,  they  suddehl^^ 
h^ard  yells  and  shouts  above  them,  and  beheldT' 
the  cliffs  overhead  covered  with  armed  savages*^ 
It  was  a  band  of  Sioux  warrioi^s^  upwaids' 
of  six  hundred  strong.  They  brandishe<l  thteir 
weapons  in  a  menacing  manner,  and  ord^red^ 
the  boats  to  turn  back  and  land'  lowet^' 
down  the  river.  There  was  no  ^Uii^utiiig 
these  commands^  for  they  hild  iSb^  p6^  to 
shower  destruction  upon  the  white  men,  with- 
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•Utp^k.tio  .thca»9elrye8»  .  Cro<^  alxd  M^ettan/ 
ij^irei^^,  tumed . buck  with  feigned  alacrity; 
and  landing,  had  an  interview  with  the  Sioux* 
The  )i^ttear  forbade  them^  under  pain  of  exter- 
9un«ting  hostility,  from  attempting  [to  proceed 
ipjp  the  riveTiy  but  offered  to  trade  peacefull5r 
yith  th^zA  if  they  would  halt  where  they  were, 
llxe  party,  being  principally  composed  of  voy- 
ageurs,  was  too  weak  to  contend  with  so  supe*- 
idpr  a  jEorce^  and  one  so  easily  augmented ;  they 
p^t^x^d,  therefore,  to  comply  cheeifnlly  wi& 
their,  arbitrary  dictation,  and  immediately  pr^ 
Cf^ded  to  cut  down  trees  and  erect  a  trading* 
^u;»p»  The  warrior  band  departed  for  their 
-^ilUge^  which  was  about  twenty  miles  distant, 
tp  collect  objects  of  traffic;  they  left  six  or 
(ipght  of  their  number,  however,  to  keep  watcb 
iip9n  ,tbe  white  men,  and  scouts  were  conti* 
nifaUy  passing  to  and  fro  with  intelligence. 

rl^j;*  Crooka  saw  that  it  would  be  impossibte 
tfi,  pi;«;ieci]^te  his  voyage  without  the  danger  of 
hf^yJLUg  his  boata  plundered,  and  a  great  part  of 
his ,  ipen  xn^ssacred^  be  determined,  however, 
i^ft  .ta,.be  entirely  frustrated  in  >the  objeeta  (^ 
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bis  ezpeditionu  While  he  continued^  therefore^ 
^th  great  apparent  earnestness  and  assiduify^ 
the  conBtroction  of  the  trading  house,  he  de- 
spatched the  hunters  and  trappers  of  his  paarty 
in  a  canoe^  to  make  their  way  up  the  river  to 
tibe  original  place  of  destination,  there  to  busy 
themselves  in  trapping  and  coUecting  peHxies^ 
and  to  await  his  arrival  at  some  futuie  period* 

As  soon  as  the  detachment  had  had  sufficient 
time  to  ascend  beyond  the  hostile  country  of 
the  Sioux,  Mr.  Crooks  suddenly  broke  up  his 
feigned  trading  establishment,  embarked  his 
men  and  effects,  and,  after  giving  the  astomshed 
zear-guard  of  savages  a  gaUing  and  indignant 
znessage  to  take  to  their  oountr]rmen,  pushed 
down  the  river  with  all  speed,  sparing  neitiier 
oar  nor  paddle,  day  nor  night,  until  fairly  beyond 
the  swoop  of  these  riv^  hawks* 

What  increased  the  irritation  of  Messrs. 
Crooks  and  M^^jellan  at  this  mortifying  chedk 
to  their  gainful  enterprise,  was  the  infonnatkm 
Hiat  a  rival  trader  was  at  the  bottom  of  it;  the 
310U3E9  it  is  said^  having  been  inst^ated  to  this 
outrage  by  Mr.  Manuel  lisa^  t^e  leading  partner 
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a»i  agenit  of  die  Missoori  Far  Company^  already 
teentloned*  This  intdHgence^  whefiher  true  ot 
Mae,  so  roused  tlie  fiery  temper  of  M^Lellan^ 
Hbat  he  swore^  if  ever  lie  fell  in  with  Lisa  in  tifae 
In^tfi  cotmtfy^  he  would  shoot  him  on  the 
qpot ;  a  mode  of  redress  p^ectly  in  imison  with 
ijbe  character  of  the  man^  and  the  code  of  honour 
]prevalent  beyond  the  frontier. 

UCrooks  and  MHIjellan  had  been  exasperated 
by  <he  insolent  conduct  of  the  Sioux  Tetons^ 
and  the  loss  which  it  had  occasioned^  those  free* 
booters  had  been  no  less  indignant  at  being 
outwitted  by  the  white  men^  and  disappointed 
ef  tiidr  anticipated  gains^  and  it  was  appre* 
Iwnded  they  woidd  be  particularly  hostile  against 
liie  present  expedition^  when  they  should  learn 
Hat  these  gentlemen  were  engaged  in  it 

All  these  causes  of  uneasiness  were  concealed 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  Canadian  voy* 
l^enrs^  lest  Ihey  should  become  intimidated ;  it 
Wtt^  impossible^  however^  to  prevent  the  rumours 
bsought  by  the  Indians  from  leaking  out^  and 
they  became  subject^  of  gossiping  and  ex« 
aggerstion*    The  chief  of  tlie  Omahas^  too^  on 
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tetorning  from  a  hunting  excunkai^  re|iortod 
that  two  men  had  been  kilkd  soiiie  <ti«t«oo» 
above,  by  a  band  of  Sioux.  Ttus  added  to  the 
fears  that  already  began  to  be  eocoited.  ISm 
voyageurs  pictured  to  themselves  bands  of  fiera 
warriors  stationed  along  each  bank  of  the  river^ 
by  whom  they  would  be  exposed  to  be  riiot 
down  in  their  boats :  or  lurking  hordeS)  wka 
would  set  on  them  at  night,  and  massacre  tbem 
in  their  encampments.  Some  lost  hear^  and 
proposed  to  return^  rather  than  fight  Aeir  wayj 
and,  in  a  manner,  run  the  gauntlet  through 
the  coimtry  of  these  piratical  manuiders*  In 
fact,  three  men  deserted  while  at  this  viUage* 
Luckily,  their  place  was  supplied  by  three 
others  who  happened  to  be  there,  and  who  were 
prevailed  on  to  join  the  expedition  by  promisea 
of  liberal  pay^  and  by  being  fitted  out  and 
equipped  in  complete  style. 

The  irresolution  and  discontent  visible  among 
some  of  his  people^  arising  at  times  almost  to 
mutiny,  and  the  occasional  deserticms  which 
took  place  while  thus  among  friendly  tribes^  and 
within  reach  of  the  frontiers^  added  greatly  to 
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flKi«faBietinR.aC  Hr.  Hunt^  and  rendered  bisi 
Cigar  t6]vcM»f«r«Md  and  leave  alK>6tilft  tmdt 
hihi«dililift>.ao>tbat  it  would  be  as  periloiui  tx> 
aetlim.aafo  keei^  qb,  and  no  one  wonld  dare  td 


' '  Aoooidingfy>  tm  flie  15th  of  May  he  departed 
inm  the  ^rilliige  of  the  Omahas^  and  set  forward 
toMuqds  Ibe  comitry  of  the  formidable  Sioux 
Vfllttia*  Far  the  first  five  dap^  theyhad  a  Ieov 
tod)  breese^  and  the  boats  made  good  proi 
The  wind  then  came  ahead^  and  th^ 
livar  beginning  to  rise,  and  to  increase  in  ra«» 
pidity,  betdkened  the  commencement  of  the 
aonaial  flood,  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  sno# 
Mtthe  Rodcy  mountains,  and  the  vernal  raind 
cftlie  upper  pndries. 

.  Aa  tiiey  were  now  entering  a  region  wh^ 
Soea  might  belying  in  wait  on  either  bank,  it  was 
determined,  in  hunting  for  gam^  to  oonfiae 
ttemsehM  principally  to  the  ishinda,  irtnch 
WiMliniAa  extend  to  considerable  length,  and 
ttn  faeaatifaiHy  wooded>  affording  abondant  pa»* 
tmi^  and  thade.  Oatme  of  these  tkey  killed 
. .-  yOTL.  I-  V 
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three  bufEaloes  and  two  elks,  and^  baltiiig.  on 
the  edge  of  a  beautiful  prairie,  made  a  sumptuous 
hunter's  repast.  They  had  not  long  reaiuned 
their  boats  and  pulled  along  the  river  ba«ks, 
when  they  descried  a  canoe  approaching^  navir 
gated  by  two  men,  whom,  to  their  surprise,  they 
ascertained  to  be  white  men.  They  proved  to 
be  two  of  those  strange  and  fearless  wanderer^ 
of  the  utildemess,  the  trappers.  Their  name^' 
were  Benjamin  Jones  and  Alexander  Carson, 
They  had  been  for  two  years  past  hunting  and 
trapping  near  the  head  of  the  Missouri,  and 
were  thus  floating  for  thousands  of  miles  in  a 
cockle  shell,  down  a  turbulent  stream,  through 
regions  infested  with  savage  tribes,  yet  appa- 
rendy  as  easy  and  unconcerned  as  if  navigating 
securely  in  the  midst  of  civilization. 

The  acquisition  of  two  such  hardy,  experienced, 
and  dauntiess  hunters,  was  peculiarly  desirable 
at  the  present  moment.  They  needed  but  titde 
persuasion.  The  wilderness  is  the  home  of  the 
trapper ;  like  the  sailor,  he  cares  but  little  to 
which  point  of  the  compass  he  steers;  and 
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Jbnes  ftnd  Carson  rtodily  abandoned  their  voy-* 
age  to  iSt.  Lonis^  and  turned  their  faces  towards 
the  Rodcy  mountains  and  the  Pteific. 

The  tw6  naturalists^  Mr.  Bradbury  and  Mr* 
NuttaH^  who  had  joined  the  expedition  at  St. 
Loui^^  st31  accompanied  it^  and  pursued  thei^ 
researches  on  all  occasions.  Mr.  Nuttall  seems 
to  have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  his  scientific 
pursuits.  He  was  a  zealous  botanist^  and  all 
his  enthusiasm  was  awakened  at  beholding  a 
new  worlds  as  it  were^  opening  upon  him  in  the 
boundless  prairies^  clad  in  the  vernal  and  varie-^ 
gated  robe  of  unknown  flowers.  Whenever  the 
boats  landed  at  meal  times^  or  for  any  temporary 
purpose^  he  would  spring  on  shore  and  set  out 
oh  a  hunt  for  new  specimens.  Every  plant  or 
flower  of  a  rare  or  unknown  species  was  eagerly 
seized  as  a  prize.  Delighted  with  the  treasures 
spreading  themselves  out  before  him^  he  went 
groping  and'stumbling  along  among  a  wilderness 
of  sweets,  forgetftd  of  every  thing  but  his  im- 
mediate pursuit,  and  had  often  to  be  sought 
after  when  the  boats  were  about  to  resimie  their 
course.    At.  such  times  he  would  be  found  far 

u2 
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cff  iii  the  prairies,  or  up  the  coarse  of  some 
petty  stream  laden  with  plants  of  all  kinds* 

The  Canadian  voyageurs^  who  are  a  class  of 
people  that  know  nothing  out  oi  their  immedSate 
line,  and  with  constitutional  levity  make  a  jest 
of  any  thing  they  cannot  understand,  were 
extremely  puzzled  by  this  passion  for  ccdlecting 
wiiat  they  considered  mere  useless  weeds. 
When  they  saw  the  worthy  botanist  coming 
back  heavy  laden  with  his  specimens,  and 
treasuring  them  up  as  carefully  as  a  miser 
would  his  hoard,  they  used  to  make  merry 
among  themselves  at  his  expense,  r^arding 
him  as  some  whimsical  kind  of  madman. 

Mr.  Bradbury  was  less  exclusive  in  his  tastes 
and  habits,  and  combined  the  hunter  and 
sportsman  with  the  naturalist.  He  took  his 
yifle  or  his  fowling  piece  with  him  in  his  geo- 
logical researches,  conformed  to  the  hardy  and 
rugged  habits  of  the  men  around  him,  and  of 
course  gained  favour  in  their  eyes.  He  had  a 
strong  relish  for  incident  and  adventure,  was 
Gurious  in  observing  savage  manners,  and 
savage  life,  and  ready  to  join  any  hunting  or 
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oliher  ezewiioii*  Er%a  now^  that  the  expe* 
dition  wfts  pTooeeding  tlirough  a  dangerova; 
neighbourhood^  he  oould  not  check  his  piopen- 
«ity  to  ramble.  Having  observed^  on  At 
eirening  of  the  22d  of  May^  that  the  river  ahead 
vnade  a  great  bend  which  would  take  up  the 
navigation  of  the  following  day^  he  detennined 
to  profit  by  the  circumstance.  On  the  mom«- 
4ng  of  the  22d5  therefore^  instead  of  embarking^ 
•he  filled  his  shot  pouch  with  parched  com^  for 
pcovbions^  and  set  off  to  cross  the  neck  on  foot 
and  meet  the  boats  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bend.  Mr.  Hunt  felt 
uneasy  at  his  venturing  thus  alone^  and  re* 
ninded  him  that  he  was  in  an  enemy's  country; 
4mt  Mr.  Bradbury  made  light  of  the  danger^ 
and  started  off  cheerily  upon  his  ramble.  Hia 
day  was  passed  pleasantly  in  traversing  a  beaur 
ttful  tracts  making  botanical  and  geological  re* 
vearchea^  and  observingthe  habits  of  an  exten* 
rtve  villsge  of  prairie  dogs^  at  which  he  made 
Beversd  ineflfectual  shots,  without  considering 
tiie  risk  he  run  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
any  savages  tiiat  might  be  lurking  in  the  neigh*- 
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hi^mkood.  In  fi^  he  had  totsiOy  fpi^tteii  [tibe 
jSipux  Tetons^  and  all  the  perils  ^  d^^.cqunlarjr^ 
Vfheu,  about  the  middle  of  the  aftemocui^  aa  b^ 
Atood  near  the  river  bank,  and  was  looku^g  OUIt 
lor  the  boat^  he  suddenly  felt  a  hand  .laid ». opt 
l^s  shoulder.  Starting  and  turning  rounds  1^ 
h^eld  a  naked  savage  with  a  bow  bent,  an^ 
ihe  arrow  pointed  at  his  breast.  In  an  in^tau^t 
Jtiia  gun  was  levelled  and  his  hand  upon  the  lopk* 
^The  Indian  drew  his  bow  still  further^  but  for- 
bore to  launch  the  shaft.  Mr.  Bradbury,  with 
.ftdmirable  presence  of  mind,  reflected  that  tbp 
ffiYBge,  if  hostile  in  his  intents,  would  havfs 
ahiot  him  without  giving  him  a  chance  of  de* 
fence  $  he  paused,  therefore,  and  held  out  his 
•hand.  The  other  took  it  in  sign  of  f riendshq^, 
«nd  demanded  in  the  Osage  langui^e  whether 
he  was  a  Big  Knife,  or  American.  He  aii- 
3wered  in  the  afiirmative,  and  inquired  whether 
the  other  were  a  Sioux.  To  his  great  relief  he 
found  that  he  was  a  Ponca,  By  this  time  tw;o 
other  Indians  came  running  up,  and  all  three 
laid  hold  of  Mr.  Bradbury  and  seemed  diapoaed 
to  compel  him  to  go  off  with  them  among-  the 
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iiilb'.  He  resisted^  and  sitting  down  on  a  sand 
llill^  contrived  to  amnse  them  with'  a  podket 
MmpaM.  When  die  novelty  of  this  was  es^ 
fcausted  they  again  seized  him^  but  he  now  pto^ 
daoed  a  small  microscope.  This  new  wondtf 
again  fixed  the  attention  of  the  savages^  who 
have  &r  more  curiosity  than  it  has  been  th^ 
cttttom  to  allow  them.  *  While  thus  engaged^ 
onie  of  them  suddenly  leaped  up  and  gave  a 
war-whoop.  The  hand  of  the  hardy  naturalist 
-was  again  on  his  gun  and  he  was  prepared  to 
make  liattle  when  the  Indian  pointed  down  &tt 
river  and  revealed  the  true  cause  of  his  yell.  It 
was  the  mast  of  one  of  the  boats  appeaiteg 
above  the  low  willows  which  bordered  the 
stream.  Mr.  Bradbury  felt  infinitely  relieved 
"by  the  sight.  The  Indians  on  their  part  now 
showed  signs  of  apprehension,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  run  away;  but  he  assured  them  of 
good  treatment  and  something  to  drink  if  they 
would  accompany  him  on  board  of  the  boatsl. 
They  lingered  for  a  time,  but  disappeared 
l)efore  the  boats  came  to  land. 

On  the'foHowing  morning  they  appeared 
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9t  the  camp  acGompuued  by  aevejral  of  &ek 
tiibie.  With  them  came  also  a  white  mm^ 
who  announced  himself  as  a  messenger  bearing 
missiyes  for  Mr.  Hunt  In  &ct  he  bcou^t 
%  lettor  from  Mr.  Manuel  Lisa,  partner  and 
agmt  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  As  ha* 
already  been  mentioned,  this  gentleman  was 
going  in  search  of  Mr,  Henry  and  his  party^ 
who  had  been  dislodged  from  the  forks  of  the 
Missouri  by  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  and  had 
shifted  his  post  somewhere  beyond  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Mr.  Lisa  had  1^  St.  Louis  three 
weeks  after  Mr,  Hunt,  and  having  heard  of  the 
hoatile  intentions  of  the  Sioux,  had  made  the 
greatest  exertions  to  overtake  him,  that  they 
might  pass  through  the  dangerous  part  of  the 
river  together.  He  had  twenty  stout  oarsmen 
in  his  service,  and  they  plied  their  oars  so 
vigorously,  that  he  had  reached  the  OnMha 
village  just  four  days  after  the  departure  of 
Mr,  Hunt.  From  this  place  he  despatched 
the  messenger  in  question,  trusting  to  his 
overtaking  the  baiges  as  they  toiled  up  agjainst 
the  stream,  and  wene  delayed  by  the  windings 
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of  tile  rvrer.  The  purport  of  his  letter  was  to 
entreat  Mr.  Hmit  to  wait  until  he  could  oema 
up  witii  him,  that  they  might  unite  their  fotcea 
and  be  a  protection  to  each  other  in  their 
peiilous  coarse  fiirough  the  country  of  the 
Souz*  In  fftot,  as  it  was  afterwards  ascer^ 
tained^  Lisa  was  apprehensive  that  Mr.  Hunt 
would  do  him  some  ill  office  with  the  Sioux 
bands^  securing  his  own  passage  through  their 
cofuntry  by  pretending  that  he  with  whom  they 
were  accustomed  to  trade,  was  on  his  way  to 
them  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  goods.  He 
feared,  too,  that  Crooks  and  M^Lellan  would 
take  this  opportunity  to  retort  upon  him  the 
perfidy  whidi  they  accused  him  of  having  used^ 
two  years  previously  among  these  very  Sioux^ 
In  Ais  respect,  however,  he  did  them  signal 
uijustice.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  covert 
design  or  treachery  in  their  thought ;  bot 
M'Leilan  when  he  heard  that  Lisa  was  on 
bis  way  up  the  river,  renewed  his  open  threat 
of  shooting  him  the  moment  he  met  him  on 
Indfam  land* 
The  representatioas  made  by  Crooks  and 
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M^Lellan  of  die  treachery  they  had  expe-* 
rienoed^  or  fancied^  on  the  part  of  Lisa,  had 
great  weight  with  Mr.  Hunt,  especially  when 
he  recollected  the  obstacles  that  had  been 
thrown  in  his  own  way  by  that  gentleman 
at  St.  Louis.  He  doubted^  therefore^  the  hit 
dealing  of  Lisa^  and  feared  that^  should  they 
enter  the  Sioux  country  together,  the  latter 
nught  make  use  of  his  influence  with  that  tribe^ 
as  he  had  in  the  case  of  Crooks  and  Mliellanj 
and  instigate  them  to  oppose  his  progress 
up  the  river. 

He  sent  back,  therefore,  an  answer  calcu- 
lated to  beguile  Lisa,  assuring  him  that'  he 
would  wait  for  him  at  the  Poncas  village, 
which  was  but  a  little  distance  in  advance  ; 
but,  no  sooner  had  the  messenger  departed, 
than  he  pushed  forward  with  all  diligenbe, 
barely  stopping  at  the  village  to  procure  a 
supply  of  dried  bufialo  meat,   and  hastening 

• 

to  leave  the  other  party  as  far  behind  as 
possible,  thinking  there  was  less  to  be  appro* 
hended  from  the  open  hostility  of  Indian  foes> 
tlian  from  the  quiet  strategy  of  an  Indian  trader. 


•  «  •  • 
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It  was  about  noon  when  the  party  left  the 
Poncas  village,  about  a  league  beyond  whioh 
they  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Quicourt,  pr 
Rapid  river  (called^t  in  tibe  original  Frendi^ 
r£au  Qui  Court).  After  having  proceeded 
jsome  distance  further^  they  landed^  and  esfr 
cropped  for  the  night.  In  the  evening  camp^ 
the .  voyageurs  gossiped^  as  usual,  over  the 
evients  ol  the  day  ?  and  especially  over  intel- 
Ugence  pidced  up  among  the  Poncast  These 
Indians  had^oonfirmed  the  previous  reports  of 
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the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Sioux,  and  had 
assured  them  that  five  tribes,  or  bands,  of  &at 
fierce  nation  were  actually  assembled  higher 
up  the  river,  and  waiting  to  cut  them  off. 
This  evening  gossip,  and  the  terrific  stories  of 
Indian  warfare  to  which  it  gave  rise,  produced 
a  strong  effect  upon  the  ima^nations  of  the 
irresolute;  and  on  the  morning  it  was  disco- 
vered that  the  two  men,  who  had  joined  the 
party  at  the  Maha  village,  and  been  so  boun- 
teously fitted  out,  had  deserted  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  carrying  with  them  sOl  their  equip- 
ments. As  it  was  known  that  one  of  them 
eould  not  swim,  it  was  hoped  that  the  banks 
of  the  Quicourt  river  would  bring  them  to  a 
halt*  A  general  pursuit  was  therefore  insti- 
tuted, but  without  success. 

On  the  following  morning  (May  26th),  as 
they  were  all  on  shore,  break&sting  on  one  of 
Ae  beautifdl  banks  of  the  river,  they  observed 
two  canoes  descending  along  the  opposite  side. 
By  the  aid  of  spyglasses,  they  ascertained  that 
tliere  were  two  white  men  in  one  of  tiie  canoes, 
and  one  in  Qxe  other.    A  gun  was  disdnurged. 
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wIiicb.caDed  the  atteatioii  of  tbe  voyagen,  wko 
crossed  over.    They  proyed  to  be  three  Ken^ 
tacky   hnnteiSj   of  the  true   '^  dreadnought 
stamp.    Their  names  were  Edward  Robinson^ 
John  Hoback^  and  Jacob  Rizner*     Robinaott 
vas  a  vetenm  backwoodman^  sixty-mc  years  of 
age.    He  had  been  one  of  ihe  first  settlers  of 
Kentacky^  and  engaged  in  many  of  the  eoi»- 
flicts  of  the  Indians  on  ^'The  Bloody  Ghnound.^ 
In  one  of  these  battles  he  had  been  scalped, 
and  he  still  wore  a  handkerchief  bound  round 
his  head  to  protect  the  part.    These  men  had 
passed  several  years  in  the  upper  wilderness. 
They  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Missouri 
Company  under  Mr.  Henry,  and  had  crossed 
theSocky  mountains  with  him  in  the  preceding 
year,  when  driven  from  his  post  on  the  Missouri, 
by  the  hostilities  of  the  Bhickfeet.  After  crossing 
the  mountains,  Mr.  Henry  had  established  him* 
self  on  one  of  the  head  brandies  of  the  Colmnlna 
riyer.    There  they  had  remained  with  him  for 
some  months,  hunting   and   trapping,  until, 
hamg  satisfied  their  wandering  propenritieti^ 
they .  felt  disposed  to  return  to  thdr  familieB  and 
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Keatacky.    They  had  accordingly  made  Aeii*' 
\Bfty  back  across  the  mountains,  and  dowB  thir 
ji^rs,  and  were  in  full  career  for  St.  httrnk; 
when  thus  suddenly  interrupted.    Tte  sight  tal 
a  powerful  party  of  traders^  traiq>ers,  luuKt^rs/ 
Mid  voyageurs,  well  armed  and  equipped,  ftun: ' 
nished  at  all  points,  in  high  health  and  8piritB> 
and  banqueting  lustily  on  the  green  nkarginot^ 
the  river,  was  a  spectacle  equally  stimvlothig 
to  these  veteran  backwoodmen  with  the:  glo^ 
rious  array  of  a  campaigning  army  to  an  el&^ 
soldier ;  but  when  they  learned  the  grand  sc6|ie^ 
and  extent  of  the  enterprise  in  hand,  it  wsiB 
irresistible:  homes  and  families,  and  aUtlie' 
diarms  of  green  Kentucky  vamshed  from  their' 
thoughts ;  they  cast  loose  their  canoes  to  dtiH' 
down  the  stream,  and  joyfully  enlisted  in  the 
band  of  adventurers;  '  They  engaged  on  similar 
terms  with  some  of  the  other  hunters.    Tb€9 
'Company  was  to  fit  them  out,  and  keep  theitt 
suppUed  with  the   requisite  equipmeiits  and 
munitions,  and  they  were  to  yield  on6  half  of 
the  produce  of  their  hunting  and  trapping. 
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ixTh^  ;a()4ilioii  of  three  such  stanch  leeei^hi. 
yim  extMoelyaoCeptable  at  this  dangerous  fwtti 
of.  the.rirrer^:  The  knowledge  of  the  country, 
wluohtthey  had  acquired^  also^  in  their  jour^ 
lieys,  and  fatintbg  excursions  along  the  rivera 
and.  among  the  Rocky  mountains,  was  allim- 
portent  I  in  fact^  the  information  derived  frooa 
them:  induced  Mr.  Hunt  to  alter  his  future 
ctarae.  He  had  hitherto  intended  to  proceed 
hj.iheroute  taken  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  their 
£unous  ex|)loring  expedition,  ascending  the 
Missouri  to  its  fo^ks,  and  thence  going,  by 
Lvqd^  across  the  mountains.  These  men  in*^ 
fonaed  him,  however,  that  on  taking  that 
coiirse  he  would  have  to  pass  through  the 
oettntry  infested  by  the  savage  tribe  of  the 
Blacik&et,  and  would  be  exposed  to  their  hos- 
tilities; they  being,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
sertied,  exaiq>erated  to  deadly  animosity  against 
th0  whites,  on  account  of  the  death  of  one  of 
their  tribe  by  the  hands  of  Captain  Lewis.  They 
advised  him  rather  to  pursue  a  route  more  to 
the  southward,  being  the  same  by  which  they 
had  returned*  •  This  would  carry  them  over  the 
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HKmntaiiis  about  where  tiie  liead  waten  ot  the 
flatte  and  the  Tdlowsrkone  take  their  rise,  at  ar 
place  mul^h  more  easy  and  practicable  thaai  that 
where  Lewis  and  Clarke  had  crossed.  In  pmw 
siung  this  coarse^  also,  he  would  pass  throagh 
a  coontry  abounding  with  game,  wheie  he 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  procuring  a  eott* 
6tant  supply  of  provisions  than  by  the  otiiear 
route,  and  would  run  less  risk  of  molestatioii 
firom  the  Blackfeet.  Should  he  adopt  this 
lidTice^  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  abandon 
the  river  at  the  Aricara  .town^  at  whi<^  he 
would  arrive  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  As 
the  Indians  of  that  town  possessed  hones  m 
ld>undance,  he  might  purchase  a  sufficient  nuBH 
ber  of  tiiem  for  his  great  journey  overlaftd^ 
which  would  commence  at  that  place. 

After  reflectii^  aa  this  advice,  and  consulting 
with  his  associates,  Mr.  Hunt  came  to  the 
determination  to  follow  the  nmte  thus  pointed 
out,  in  which  the  hunters  engaged  to  jSkoi 
him. 

The  party  continued  their  voyage  with  de« 
lightfdl  May  weather.    The  prairies  bordering 
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on  ihe  river  were  gaily  painted  with  innu- 
merable flowers^  exhibiting  the  motley  confu- 
sion of  colours  of  a  Turkey  carpet.    The  beau- 
tiful islands  also^  on  which  they  occasionally 
halted^  presented  the  appearance  of  mingled 
grove  and  garden.  The  trees  were  often  covered 
with  clambering  grape  vines  in  blossom^  which 
perfumed  the  air.     Between  the  stately  masses 
of  the  groves  were  grassy  lawns  and  glades^ 
studded  with  flowers^  or  interspersed  with  rose 
bushes  in  full  bloom.   These  islands  were  often 
the  resort  of  the  bufialo^  the  eUc^  and  the  ante- 
lope^ who  had  made  innumerable  paths  among 
the  trees  and  thickets^  which  had  the  effect  of 
the  mazy  walks  and  alleys  of  parks  and  shrub- 
beries.     Sometimes^  where  the  river  passed 
between  high  banks  and  bluffs^  the  roads^  made 
by  the  tramp  of  buffaloes  for  many  ages  along 
the  face  of  the  heights^  looked  like  so  many 
well-travelled  highways.    At  odier  places^  the 
banks  were  banded  with  great  veins  of  iron  ore, 
laid  bare  by  the  abrasion  of  the  river.    At  one 
place  the  course  of  the  river  was  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  for  about  fifteen  miles.   The  banks 
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sloped  gently  to  its  margin^  without  a  aui^e 
tree^  but  bordered  with  grass  and  herbage  of  a 
vivid  green.  Along  each  bank^  for  the  whole 
fifteen  mUes^  extended  a  stripe^  one  hundred 
yards  in  breadth^  of  a  deep  rusty  brown,  indi- 
eating  an  inexhaustible  bed  of  iron,  through 
the  centre  of  which  the  Missouri  had  worn  its 
way.  Indications  of  the  continuance  of  this  bed 
were  afterwards  observed  higher  up  the  river. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  mineral  magazines 
which  nature  has  provided  in  the  heart  of  this 
vast  realm  of  fertihty,  and  which,  in  connexion 
with  the  immense  beds  of  coal  on  the  same 
river,  seem  garnered  up  as  the  elements  of  the 
future  wealth  and  power  of  the  mighty  wesL 

The  sight  of  these  mineral  treasures  greatly 
excited  the  curiosity  of  Mr.  Bradbury,  and  it 
was  tantalizing  to  him  to  be  checked  in  his 
scientific  researches,  and  obliged  to  forego  his 
usual  rambles  on  shorie;  but  they  were  now 
entering  the  fated  country  of  die  Sioux  Tetons, 
in  which  it  was  dangerous  to  wander  about 
unguarded.^ 

This  oountry  extends  for  some  days^  journey 
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aUmg  tke  nver>  and  consists  ef  Tut  prairies^ 
here  and  there  diyefsified  by  sweUing  hiUs^  and 
eat  up  by  rayines,  the  channds  of  turbid  streams 
in  the  rainy  seasons^  but  aLtnost  destitute  of 
water  during  the  heats  of  summer.  Here  and 
there,  on  the  sides  of  the  hiUs^  or  along  the 
a&UTial  borders  and  bottoms  of  the  ravines^  are 
groves  and  skirts  of  forest;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  country  presented  to  the  eye  a  boundless 
waste,  covered  with  herbage,  but  without  trees* 

The  soil  of  this  immense  r^ion  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  copperas,  alum,  and 
glauber  salts;  its  various  earths  impart  a  deqp 
tinge  to  the  streams  which  drain  it,  and  these, 
with  the  crumbling  of  the  banks  along  the 
Missouri,  give  to  the  waters  of  that  river  miuch 
of  tibe  colouring  matter  with  whidi  they  are 
douded* 

Over  this  vast  tract  the  roving  bands  of  the 
Sioux  Tetons  hold  thmr  vagrant  sway ;  subsist- 
ing by  the  chase  of  the  buffalo,  the  elk,  the 
deer,  and  the  antelope^  and  waging  rutUeas 
warfiEure  with  other  wandering  tribes. 

As  the  boats  made  their  way  up  the  stream 
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bordered  by  this  land  of  danger^  many.of ,the 
Canadian  voyageurs^  whose  fears  had  .been 
awakened^  would  regard  with  a  distrustful  eye 
the  boundless  waste  extending  on  each  side. 

All  however  was  silent^  and  apparently  unte- 

It. 

nanted  by  a  human  being.    Now  and  then  a 

>  «        ■ 

herd  of  deer  would  be  seen  feeding  tranquilly 
among  the  flowery  herbage^  or  a  line  of  buffa- 

loes,  like  a  caravan  on  its  march^  moving  across 

if 

the  distant  profile  of  the  prairie.  The  Cana- 
dians^ however^  began  to  apprehend  an  ambush 
in  every  thicket^  and  to  regard  the  broad^ 
tranqidl  plain  as  a  sailor  eyes  some  shallow  and 
perfidious  sea^  which^  though  smooth  and  safe 
to  the  eye^  conceals  the  lurking  rock  or  trea- 
cherous shoal.  The  very  name  of  a  Sioux 
became  a  watchword  of  terror.  Not  an  elk^  a 
wolf^  or  any  other  animal^  could  appear  on  the 
hills^  but  the  boats  resounded  with  exclama- 
tions firom  stem  to  stem^  ^^voila  les  Sioux  !'^ 
^^voila  les Sioux F'  (There  are  the  Sioux!  There 
are  the  Sioipc !)  Whenever  it  was  practicable^ 
the  night  encampment  was  on  some  island  in 

■ 

the  centre  of  the. stream. 
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"  On  the'  morning  of  the  iSlst  of  May^  as  tihe 
travellers  were  breakfasting  on  the  right  Ibank 
of  the  river^  the  usual  alarm  was  given^  but 
with  more  reason^  as  two  Indians  actually  made 
their  appearance  on  a  bluff  on  the  opposite  or 
northeast  side^  and  harangued  them  in  a  loud 
voice.  As  it  was  impossible  at  that  distance  to 
distinguish  what  they  said^  Mr.  Hunt^'  after 
breakfast^  crossed  the  river  with  Pierre  Dbrion, 
the  interpreter^  and  advanced  boldly  to  con- 
verse with  them^  while  the  rest  remained  watch- 
ing^  in  mute  suspense^  the  movements  of  the 
parties.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Hunt  landed^  one  of 
the  Indians  disappeared  behind  the  hill,  but 

I 

shortly  reappeared  on  horseback,  and  went 
scouring  off  across  the  heights.  Mr.  Hxmt 
held  some  conference  with  the  remaining  savage, 
and  then  rebrossed  the  river  to  his  party. 

These  two  Indians  proved  to  be  spies  or 
scouts  of  a  large  war-party  encamped  about  a 

league  off,  and  numbering  two  himdred  and 

.  ■  *     ■•'.•••/  ^ 
eighty  lodges,  or  about  isix  hundred  warriors,  of 

. .       •      •        •         *  ' 

three  different  tribes  of  Siou± ;  the  Yangtons 
Ahna,  the  Tetons  Bois-brule,  and  the  Tetons 
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Mm-na-kine*az£o«  lliey  expected  daily  to  be 
reinforced  by  two  otiier  tribes^  and  had  been 
waiting  eleven  days  for  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Hunf  s  party;^  with  a  determination  to  oj^se 
their  progress  up  the  river;  being  resolved  to 
]nrevent  all  trade  with  the  white  men  with  their 
enemies  the  Aricaras^  Mandans,  and  MincH 
tarees.  The  Indian  who  had  galloped  off  on 
horseback  had  gone  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  the  party,  so  that  they  might  now 
look  ont  for  some  fierce  scenes  with  those 
piratical  savages,  of  whom  they  had  received  so 
many  formidable  accounts. 

The  party  braced  up  their  spirits  to  the 
encounter,  and  re-embarking,  puUed  resolutely 
up  the  stream*  An  island  for  some  time  inter- 
vened between  them  and  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river ;  but  on  clearing  the  upper  end,  fhey 
came  in  full  view  of  the  hostile  shore.  There 
Was  a  ridge  of  hills  down  which  the  savages 
were  pouring  in  great  numbers,  sotne  on  horse- 
back, and  some  on  foot.  Reconnoitring  diem 
with  the  aid  of  glasses,  th€fy  perceived  that  they 
were  all  in  warlike  artray,  painted  and  decorated 
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for  batde.  Their  weapons  were  bows  and 
wrowB^  and  a  few  short  carbines,  and  most  of 
them  had  round  shields.  Altogether  they  had 
a  wild  and  gaUant  appearance^  and>  taking  pos- 
session of  a  point  which  commanded  the  river, 
yanged  themselves  along  the  bank  as  if  prepared 
to  dispute  the  passage. 

At  sight  of  this  formidable  front  of  war,  Mr. 
Hunt  and  his  companions  held  council  together* 
It  was  plain  that  the  rumours  they  had  heard 
were  correct,  and  the  Sioux  were  determiued 
to  oppose  their  progress  by  force  of  arms.  To 
attempt  to  elude  them  and  continue  along  the 
liver  was  out  of  the  question.  The  strength  of 
Ibe  mid-current  was  too  violent  to  be  withstood, 
and  the  boats  were  obliged  to  ascend  along  the 
river  banks.  These  banks  were  often  high  and 
perpendicular^  affording  the  savages  frequent 
stations^  from  whence^  safe  themselves,  and 
almost  unseen,  they  m%ht  shower  down  their 
missiles  upon  the  boats  below,  and  retreat  at 
win,  without  danger  from  pursuit.  Nothing 
apparently  remained,  therefore  but  to  fight  or 
turn  back*    The  Sioux  &r  outnumbered  them> 
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it  b  tiruc,  but  their  own  party  was  about  .»irty 
;8l7oug>  weU  armed  and  supplied  with  ammuni- 
iipn^  ajxd,  beside  their  guns  and  rifles^  they  had 
a  swivel  and  two  howitzers  mounted  in  the 
bpats*  Should  they  succeed  in  breaking  this 
Indian  force  by  one  vigorous  assault^  it  was 
likely  they  would  be  deterred  from  making  any 
future,  attack  of  consequence.  .  The  fighting 
alternative  was,  therefore,  instantly  adopte<^ 
and  the  boats  pulled  to  shore  nearly  opposite  to 
the  hostile  force.  Here  the  arms  were  all  ex- 
examined  and  put  in  order.  The  swivel  and 
howitzers  were  then  loaded  with  powder  and 
discharged,  to  let  the  savages  know  by  t)ie^ 
report  how  formidably  they  were  provided.  The 
noise  echoed  along  the  shores  of  the  river,  an4 
must  have  startled  the  warriors,  who  wer^  only 
accustomed  to  the  sharp  reports  of  rifles.  The 
same  pieces  were  then  loaded  with,  as  many 
bullets  as  they  would  probably  bear;  after, 
which  the  whole  party  embarked^  and  pulled 
across  the  river.  The.  Indians  remained  watch- 
ing them  in  silence,  their  painted  tovms  and 
visages  glaring  in  the  sun,  and  their  featl\ers 
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fieitterxfig'in  the  breeze.  The  podr  Oftnadians 
eyed  ihem  with  rueful  glances^  and  no^  and 
tiien  a  fearful  ejaculation  would  escape  them. 
'^'PBrbleu !  this  is  a  sad  scrape  we  are  in, 
brother!'*  would  one  mutter  to  the  next  oars- 
man. /*  Ay,  ay/'  the  other  would  reply,  **wb 
ai^e  not  going  to  a  wedding,  my  friiend  !*' 

When  the  boats  arrived  within  rifle  shot,  the 
hunters  and  other  fighting  personages  on  board 
seized  their  weapons,  and  prepared  for  action. 
As  they  rose  to  fire,  a  confusion  took  place 
among  the  savages.  They  displayed  their 
buffalo  robes,  raised  them  with  both  hands 
above  their  heads,  and  then  spread  them  before 
them  on  the  ground.  At  sight  of  this,  Pierre 
Dorion  eagerly  cried  out  to  the  party  not  to 
&e,  as  this  movement  was  a  peaceful  signal, 
and  an  invitation  to  a  parley.  Immediately 
about  a  dozen  of  the  principal  warriors,  sepa- 
rating from  the  rest,  descended  to  the  edge  of 
the  river,  Ughted  a'  fire,  seated  themselves  in  a 
semicircle  round  it,  and,  displaying  the  calumet; 
iiivited  the  party  to  land.  Mr. '  Hunt  now 
called  a  coundl  of  the  partners  on  board  of  his 
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boat.  The  question  was^  whether  to  trast  to 
tiie  amicable  overtures  of  these  ferockns 
people  ?  It  was  determined  in  the  a£SrmatiTe; 
'  fbr^  otherwise,  there  was  no  altematiTe  but  to 
fight  diem.  The  main  body  of  the  party  were 
ordered  to  remain  on  board  of  the  boats,  keep- 
ing within  shot,  and  prepared  to  fire  in  case  of 
any  signs  of  treachery ;  while  Mr*  Hunt  and 
the  other  partners  (M'Kenzie,  Crooks,  and 
MfLellan),  proceeded  to  land,  accompanied  by 
the  interpreter  and  Mr.  Bradbury.  The  chieft 
who  awedted  them  on  the  maigin  of  the  riv^ 
remained  seated  in  their  semicirle,  widiout 
stining  a  limb  or  moving  a  musdc,  motionleBS 
as  so  many  statues*  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  compa- 
nions advanced  witliout  hesitation,  and  took 
their  seats  on  the  sand  so  as  to  complete  the 
circle.  The  band  of  warriors  who  lined  die 
banks  above  stood  looking  down  in  silent 
groups  and  clusters,  some  ostentatiously  equip- 
ped and  decorated,  others  entirely  naked,  but 
fentastically  painted,  and  all  variously  anoaed* 

The  pipe  of  peace  was  now  brought  forward 
with  due  ceremony.    The  bowl  was  of  a  Bpmes 
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of  red  stone  rosembling  porpIiTry ;  the  stem 
^ms  six  feet  in  length,  decorated  mth  tufts  of 
horsehair  dyed  red.  The  pipebeazer  stepped 
within  the  drcle^  lighted  the  pipe,  held  it 
towards  the  sun,  then  towards  the  different 
points  of  the  compass,  after  which  he  handed 
it  to  the  principal  chief.  The  latter  smoked  a 
few  whiffs,  then  holding  the  head  of  the  pipe  in 
Us  hand,  offered  the  other  end  to  Mr.  Hunt» 
and  to  each  one  successively  in  the  citde. 
When  all  had  smoked,  it  was  considered  that 
an  assurance  of  good  faith  and  amity  had  been 
interchanged.  Mr.  Hunt  now  made  a  speedi 
IB  French,  which  was  interpreted  as  he  pro- 
ceeded by  Pierre  Dorion.  He  informed  the 
Sioux  of  the  real  object  of  the  expedition  of 
himself  and  his  companions,  which  was,  not 
to  trade  with  any  of  the  tribes  up  the  river, 
but  to  cross  the  mountains  to  the  great  salt 
lake  in  the  west,  ih  search  of  some  of  their 
brothers,  whom  they  had  not  seen  for  eleven 
TttnmtKa-  Tbst  hc  had  heard  of  the  intention 
o£  the  Sioux  to  oppose  his  passage,  and  was 
prepared,  as  they  might  se^  to  effect  it  at  all 
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haslEirds ;  herertheless,  his  feelings  towards  the 
Sioux  were  fiiendly,  in  proof  of  which  ke 
had  brought  them  a  present  of  tobacco  and 
com.  So  sayings  he  ordered  about  fifteen 
carottes  of  tobacco^  and  as  many  bags  of  corh^ 
tO'be  brought  from  the  boat  and  laid  in  a  heap 
neaa*  the  council  fire. 

The  sight  of  these  presents  mollified  the 
chieftain^  who  had  doubtless- been  previously 
rendered  considerate  by  the  resolute  conduct  of 
the  white  men^  the  judicious  disposition  of  their 
little  armament,  the  completeness  of  their 
equipments,  and  the  compact  array  of  battle 
which  they  presented.  •  He  made  a  speech  in 
reply,  in  which  he  stated  the  object  of  their 
hostile  aasemblage,  which  had  been  merely  to 
prevent  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  from 
going  to  the  Aricaras,  Mandans,  and  Minata- 
rees,  with  whom  they  were  at  war ;  but  being 
now  convinced  that  the  party  were  carrying  no 
supplies  of  the  kind,  but  merely  proceeding  in 
quest  of  their  brothers  beyond  the  mountains, 
they  would  not  impede  them  in  their  voyage. 
He  concluded  by  thanking  them  for  their  pre- 
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sent^  and  advising  them  to  encamp  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river^  as  he  had  som& 
young  men  among  his  warriors  for  whose  db* 
cretion  he  could  not  be  answerable^  and  who 
might  be  troublesome. 

Here  ended  the  conference:  they  all  arose^ 
shook  hands^  and  parted.  Mr.  Hunt  aqd  hia 
companions  re-embarked^  and  the  boats  piK)- 
ceeded  on  their  course  unmolested* 
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2  MEETING  OF  OLD  OPPONENTS. 

signs  of  amity.  They  immediately  pulled  to 
shore  and  landed.  On  approaching  the  savages^ 
however^  the  latter  showed  evident  symptoms 
of  alarm^  spreading  out  their  arms  horizontally^ 
according  to  their  mode  of  supplicating  cle- 
mency. The  reason  was  soon  explained.  They 
proved  to  be  two  chiefs  of  the  very  war  party 
that  had  brought  Messrs.  Crooks  and  M^Lellan 
to  a  stand  two  years  before,  and  obliged  them 
to  escape  down  the  river.  They  ran  to  embrace 
these  gentlemen,  as  if  delighted  to  meet  with 
them ;  yet  they  evidently  feared  some  retaliation 
of  their  past  misconduct,  nor  were  they  quite 
at  ease  until  the  pipe  of  peace  had  been 
smoked. 

Mr.  Hunt'  having  been  informed  that  the 
tribe  to  which  these  men  belonged,  had  killed 
three  white  men  during  the  preceding  summer, 
reproached  them  with  the  crime  and  demanded 
tiieir  reasons  for  such  savage  hostility,  ^  We 
kill  white  men,"  replied  one  of  the  chiefs, 
^^  because  white  men  kill  us.  That  very  man,'' 
added  he,  pointing  to  Carson,  one  of  the  new 
recruits,  ^'  killed  one  of  our  brothers  last  sum- 
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mer*  The  three  wUte  men  were  slain  to  ayenga 
his  deadi/' 

The  chief  was  coirect  in  his  reply.    Carson 
admitted  that,  hentg  with  a  party  of  Aricaras 
on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri^  and  seeing  a  war 
purty  of  Sioux  on  the  opposite  side^  he  had 
filed  with  his  rifle  across*    It  was  a  random 
shot,  made  without  much  expectation  of  effect^ 
for  the  river  was  fall  half  a  mile  in  breadth* 
Unluckily  it  brought  down  a  Sioux  warrior  for 
whose  wanton  destruction  threefold  vengeance 
had  been  taken^  as  has  been  stated.    In  this 
way  outrages  are  frequently  committed  on  the 
natives  by  thoughtless  or  mischievous  white 
men ;  the  Indians  retaliate  according  to  a  law 
of  tbeir  code,  which  requires  blood  for  blood ; 
dieir  wty  of  what  with  them  is  pious  vengeance^ 
resounds  tiiroughout  the  land^  and  is  repre- 
sented as  wanton  and  unprovoked ;  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  roused  to  arms;  a  war  ensues^ 
which  ends  in  the  destruction  of  half  the  tribe^ 
the  ruin  of  the  rest^  and  their  expulsion  from 
Aeit  hereditary  homes*    Such  is  too  often  the 
real  history  of  Indian  warfare^  which  in  general 
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4  DANGERS  AND  PRECAUTIONS. 

is  traced  up  only  to  some  vindictive  act  of  a 
savage;  while  the  outrage  of  the  scoundrel 
white  man  that  provoked  it  is  sunk  in  silence. 

The  two  chiefs^  having  smoked  their  pipe  of 
peace  and  received  a  few  presents^  departed  well 
satisfied.  In  a  little  while  two  others  appeared 
on  horseback^  and  rode  up  abreast  of  the  boats. 
They  had  seen  the  presents  given  to  their  com- 
rades^ but  were  dissatisfied  with  them^  and 
came  after  the  boats  to  ask  for  more.  Being 
somewhat  peremptory  and  insolent  in  their 
demands^  Mr.  Hunt  gave  them  a  flat  refusal 
and  threatened,  if  they  or  any  of  their  tribe 
followed  him  with  similar  demands,  to  treat 
them  as  enemies.  They  turned  and  rode  off  in 
a  furious  passion.  As  he  was  ignorant  what 
force  these  chiefs  might  have  behind  the  hills, 
and  as  it  was  very  possible  they  might  take 
advantage  of  some  pass  of  the  river  to  attack 
the  boats,  Mr.  Hunt  called  all  stragglers  on 
board  and  prepared  for  such  emergency.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  large  boat  commanded  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  should  ascend  along  the  northeast 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  three  smaller  boats 
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along  the  south  side.  By  this  arrangement 
each  party  would  command  a  view  of  the  op- 
posite heights  above  the  heads  and  out  of  the 
sight  of  their  companions^  and  could  give  the 
alarm  should  they  perceive  any  Indians  lurking 
there.  The  signal  of  alarm  was  to  be  two  shots 
fired  in  quick  succession. 

The  boats  proceeded  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  without  seeing  any  signs  of  an  enemy. 
About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  large 
boat^  commanded  by  Mr.  Himt,  came  to  where 
the  river  was  divided  by  a  long  sand  bar,  which 
apparently,  however,  left  a  sufficient  channel 
between  it  and  the  shore  along  which  they  were 
advanong.  He  kept  up  this  channel,  therefore, 
for  some  distance  until  the  water  proved  too 
shallow  for  the  boat.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  put  about,  return  down  the  channel, 
and  puU  round  the  lower  end  of  the  sand  bar 
into  the  main  stream.  Just  as  he  had  given 
orders  to  this  effect  to  his  men,  two  signal  guns 
were  fired  from  the  boats  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  At  the  same  moment  a  file  of 
savage  warriors  was  observed  pouring  down  firom 
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the  impending  bank  and  gadiering  on  the  shore 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  bar.  They  were  evi- 
dently a  war  party^  being  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows^  battle  dubs  and  carbines^  and  romid 
bucklers  of  buffido  hide^  and  their  naked  bodies 
were  painted  with  black  and  white  stripes.  The 
natural  inference  was^  that  they  belonged  to 
the  two  tribes  of  Sioux  which  had  been  ex- 
pected by  the  great  war  party^  and  that  they 
bad  been  invited  to  hostility  by  the  two  chiefs 
who  had  been  enraged  by  the  refusal  and  Uie 
menace  of  Mr.  Hunt.  Here  then  was  a  fearful 
predicament.  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  crew  seemed 
caught  as  it  were  in  a  trap.  The  Indians^  to 
the  number  of  about  a  hundred^  had  already 
taken  possession  of  a  point  near  which  the 
boat  would  have  to  pass :  others  kept  pouring 
down  the  bank^  and  it  was  probable  that  some 
would  remain  posted  on  the  top  of  the  height. 
The  hazardous  situation  of  Mr.  Hunt  was 
perceived  by  those  in  the  other  boats  and  they 
hastened  to  his  assistance.  They  were  at  some 
distance  above  the  sand  bar^  however^  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river^  and  saw^  with 
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intense  anxiety^  the  nnmber  of  savages  oonti* 
nnally  augmenting^  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
diannelj  so  that  the  boat  wonld  be  exposed  to 
a  fearf nl  attack  before  they  cbtdd  render  it  any 
assistance.  Their  anxiety  increased  as  they 
saw  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party  descending  the 
channel  and  dauntlessly  approaching  the  point 
of  danger ;  but  it  suddenly  changed  into  sur- 
prise on  beholding  the  boat  pass  close  by  the 
sayage  horde  unmolested^  and  steer  out  safely 
into  the  broad  river. 

The  next  moment  the  whole  band  of  warriors 
was  in  motion.  They  ran  along  the  bank  imtil 
ihey  were  opposite  to  the  boats^  then  throwing 
by  their  weapons  and  buffalo  robes^  plimged 
into  the  river^  waded  and  swam  off  to  the  boats 
and  surrotmded  them  in  crowds^  seeking  to 
shake  hands  with  every  individual  on  boards  for 
the  Indians  have  long  since  found  this  to  be 
the  white  man^s  token  of  amity^  and  they  carry 
it  to  an  extreme. 

AH  uneasiness  was  now  at  an  end.  The 
Indians  proved  to  be  a  war  party  of  AricaraSy 
Mandans  and  Minatarees^  consisting  of  three 
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hundred  warriors^  and  bound  on  a.  foray  against 
the  Sioux.  Their  war  plans  were  abandoned 
for  the  present,  and  they  determined  to  return 
to  the  Aricara  town^  where  they  hoped  to  obtain 
from  the  white  men  arms  and  ammunition  that 
would,  enable  them  to  take  the  field  with  ad*«» 
vantage  over  their  enemies. 

The  boats  now  sought  the  first  convenient 
place  for  encamping.  The  tents  were  pitched' 
the  warriors  fixed  their  camp  at  about  a  hundred 
yards  distant;  provisions  were  furnished  from 
the  boats  sufficient  for  all  parties ;  there  was 
hearty  though  rude  feasting  in  both  camps^  and 
in  the  evening  the  red  warriors  entertained 
their  white  friends  with  dances  and  songs^  that 
lasted  until  after  midnight. 

On  the  following  morning  (July  3)  the  tra- 
vellers re-embarked^  and  took  a  temporary  leave 
of  their  Indian  friends,  who  intended  to  proceed 
immediately  for  the  Aricara  town,  where  they 
expected  to  arrive  in  three  days,  long  before  the 
.boats  could  reach  there.  Mr.  Hunt  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  the  chief  came  galloping 
along  the  shore  and  made  signs  for  a  parley. 
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He  said^  his.  people  could  not  go  home  satisfied 
unless  they  had.  something  to  take  with  them  to 
prove. that,  they  had  met  iieith  the  white  men* 
Mr.  Himt  imderstood  the  drift  of  the  speech^ 
and  made  the  chief  a  present  of  a  cask  of 
powder,  a  bag  of  balls^  and  and  three  dozen  of 
knives^  with  which  he  was  highly  pleased* 
While  the  chief  was  receiving  these  presents 
an  Indian  came  running  along  the  shore  and 
announced  that  a  boat,  filled  with  white  men^ 
was  coming  up  the  river.  This  was  by  no 
means  agreeable  tidings  to  Mr.  Hunt,  who 
correctly  concluded  it  to  be  the  boat  of  Mr* 
Manuel  Lisa,  and  he  was  vexed  to  find  that 
alert  and  adventurous  trader  upon  his  heels^ 
whom  he  had  hoped  to  have  out  manoeuvred^ 
and  left  far  behind.  Lisa,  however,  was  too 
much  experienced  in  the  wiles  of  Indian  trade 
to  be  luUed  by  the  promise  of  waiting  for  him 
at  the  Poncas  village ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
allowed  himself  no  repose,  and  had  strained 
every  nerve  to  overtake  the  rival  party,  and 
availing  himself  of  the  moonlight,  had  even 
sailed  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  night. 
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In  this  he  was  partly  prompted  by  his  iqppre- 
hensions  of  the  Sioux^  having  met  a  boat  which 
had  probably  passed  Mr.  limit's  party  in  the 
night,  and  which  had  been  fired  into  by  these 
savages. 

On  hearing  that  Lisa  was  so  near  at  hand, 
Mr.  Hmit  perceived  that  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  any  longer  to  evade  him;  after  proceed- 
ing a  few  miles  further,  therefore^  he  came  to 
a  halt  and  waited  for  him  to  come  tip.  In  a 
little  while  the  barge  of  Lisa  made  its  appear- 
ance. It  came  sweeping  gently  up  the  river, 
manned  by  his  twenty  stout  oarsmen,  and 
armed  by  a  swivel  mounted  at  the  bow.  The 
whole  number  on  board  amounted  to  twenty- 
six  men ;  among  whom  was  Mr.  Henry  Brack- 
enbridge,  then  a  young,  enterprising  man  who 
was  a  mere  passenger,  tempted  by  notions 
of  curiosity  to  accompany  Mr.  Lisa.  He  has 
since  made  himself  known  by  various  writing, 
among  which  may  be  noted  a  narrative  of  this 
very  voyage. 

The  approach  of  Lisa,  while  it  was  regarded 
with  uneasiness  by  Mr.  Hunt,  roused  the  ire  of 
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M^Lellan;  wlio  calling  to  mind  old  grieyanoes^ 
b^an  to  look  round  for  his  rifle,  as  if  he  really 
intended  to  cany  his  threat  into  execution  and 
■hoot  him  on  the  spot;  and  it  was  with  some 
diffictdty  that  Mr.  Hmitwas  enabled  to  restrain 
his  ire^  and  prevent  a  scene  of  outrage  and 
confusion. 

Tie  meeting  between  the  two  leaders,  thus 
mutually  distrustful^  could  not  be  very  cordial ; 
and  as  to  Messrs.  Crooks  and  MfLeUan^  though 
they  refrained  from  any  outbreak,  yet  they 
r^arded  in  grim  defiance  their  old  rival  and 
miderplotter.  In  truth,  a  general  distrust  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  party  concerning  Lisa 
and  his  intentions.  They  considered  him  artful 
and  slippery,  and  secretly  anxious  for  the  fedlure 
of  their  expedition.  There  being  now  nothing 
more  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Sioux^  they 
suspected  that  Lisa  would  take  advantage  of 
his  twenty-oared  baige  to  leave  them  and  get 
first  among  the  Aricaras.  As  he  had  traded 
with  those  people  and  possessed  great  influence 
over  them,  it  was  feared  he  might  make  use  of 
it  to  impede  the  business  ot  Mr.  Hunt  and  his 
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party.  It  was  resolved^  therefore^  to  keep  li 
sharp  look  out  upon  his  movements;  and 
M^LeUan  swore  that  if  he  saw  the  least  mgn  of 
treachery  on  his  part,  he  would  instantly  put 
his  old  threat  into  execution. 

Notwithstanding  these  secret  jealousies  and 
heart-burnings^  the  two  parties  maintained  an 
outward  appearance  of  civility^  and  for  two  days 
continued  forward  in  company  with  some  de-* 
gree  of  harmony.  On  the  third  day^  however^ 
an  explosion  took  place^  and  it  was  produced 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  Pierre  Dorion^  the 
half-breed  interpreter.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  this  worthy  had  been  obliged  to  steal  a 
march  from  St.  Louis^  to  avoid  being  arrested 
for  an  old  whiskey  debt  which  he  owed  to  die 
Missouri  Fur  Company^  and  by  which  Mr. 
Idsa  had  hoped  to  prevent  his  enlisting  in  Mr. 
Hunt's  expedition.  Dorion^  since  the  arrival 
of  Lisa,  had  kept  aloof  and  regarded  him  with 
a  sullen  and  dogged  aspect.  On  the  5th  of 
July  the  two  parties  were  brought  to  a  halt  by 
a  heavy  rain,  and  remained  encamped  about  a 
hundred  yards  apart.    In  the  course  of  the  day 
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lisa  undertook  to  tamper  with  the  £aith  of 
Pierre  Dorion,  and  inviting  him  on  board  of  his 
boat^  regaled  him  iidth  his  favourite  whiskey* 
When  he  thought  him  suffidently  mellowed^  he 
proposed  to  him  to  quit  the  service  of  his  new 
employers^  and  return  to  his  old  allegiance. 
Finding  him  not  to  be  moved  by  soft  words^ 
he  called  to  mind  his  old  debt  to  the  company, 
and  threatened  to  carry  him  off  by  force,  in 
payment  of  it.  The  mention  of  this  debt 
always  stirred  up  the  gall  of  Pierre  Dorion, 
bringing  with  it  the  remembrance  of  the  whiskey 
extortion.  A  violent  quarrel  arose  between 
him  and  Lisa,  and  he  left  the  boat  in  high 
dudgeon.  His  first  step  was  to  repair  to  the 
tent  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  reveal  the  attempt  that 
had  been  made  to  shake  his  faith.  While  he 
was  yet  talking  Lisa  entered  the  tent,  under 
the  pretext  of  coming  to  borrow  a  towing  line. 
High  words  mstantly  ensued  between  him  and 
Dorion,  which  ended  by  the  half-breed^s  deal- 
ing him  a  blow.  A  quarrel  in  the  ''Indian 
country,^'  however,  is  not  to  be  settled  with 
fisticuffs*    Iiisa  immediately  rushed  to  his  boat 
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for  a  weapon.  Dorion  snatched  up  a  pair  of 
pistols  belonging  to  Mr.  Hunt,  and  placed 
himself  in  battle  array.  The  noise  had  roused 
the  camp^  and  every  one  pressed  to  know  the 
cause.  Lisa  now  reappeared  upon  the  field 
with  a  knife  stuck  in  his  girdle.  Mr.  Brecken- 
ridge,  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  mollify  his  ire^ 
accompanied  him  to  the  scene  of  action.  Pierre 
Dorion's  pistok  gave  him  the  advantage,  and 
he  maintained  a  most  warlike  attitude.  In  the 
mean  time^  Crooks  and  M^Lellan  had  learnt  the 
cause  of  the  affray^  and  were  each  eager  to  take 
the  quarrel  into  their  own  hands.  A  scene  of 
uproar  and  hubbub  ensued  that  defies  descrip- 
tion. MHLiellan  would  have  brought  his  rifle 
into  play^  and  settled  all  old  and  new  grudges 
by  a  puU  of  the  trigger,  had  he  not  been 
restrained  by  Mr.  Hunt.  That  gentleman  acted 
as  moderator,  endeavouring  to  prevent  a  general 
m£lee;  in  the  midst  of  the  brawl,  however^  an 
expression  was  made  use  of  by  Lisa  derogatory 
to  his  own  honour.  Li  an  instant,  the  tranquil 
spirit  of  Mr.  Hunt  was  in  a  flame.  He  now 
became  as  eager  for  fight  as  any  one  on  the 
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ground^  and  challenged  Lisa  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute on  the  spot  with  pistols.  Lisa  repaired  to 
his  boat  to  arm  himself  for  the  deadly  feud. 
He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Bradbury  and 
Breckenridge^  who^  novices  in  Indian  life  and 
the  *' chivalry*'  of  the  frontier,  had  no  reUsh  for 
scenes  of  blood  and  brawl.  By  their  earnest 
mediation  the  quarrel  was  with  great  difficulty 
brought  to  a  close  without  bloodshed ;  but  the 
two  leaders  of  the  rival  camps  separated  in 
anger,  and  all  personal  intercourse  ceased 
between  them. 
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The  rival  parties  now  coasted  along  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  river^  within  sight  of  each 
other ;  the  barges  of  Mr.  Himt  always  keeping 
some  distance  in  the  advance^  lest  Lisa  should 
push  on  and  get  first  to  the  Aricara  village. 
The  scenery  and  objects^  as  they  proceeded^ 
gave  evidence  that  they  were  advancing  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  domains  of  savage  natu«. 
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Botmdleu  wastes  kept  extending  to  the  eye/ 
more  and  more  animated  by  herds  of  bnflUio* 
Sometimes  these  miwieldy  animals  were  seen 
moving  in  long  procession  across  the  silent 
landscape ;  at  other  times  they  were  scattered 
about^  singly  or  in  groups,  on  the  broad 
enamelled  prairies  and  green  acdivities,  some 
cropping  the  rich  pasturage,  others  reclining 
amidst  the  flowery  herbage;  the  whole  scene 
realizing  in  a  manner  the  old  scriptural  de« 
seriptions  of  the  vast  pastoral  cotmtries  of  the 
Orient,  with  '^  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills/' 

At  one  place  the  shores  seemed  absolutely 
lined  with  buffaloes ;  many  were  making  their 
way  across  the  stream,  snorting,  and  blowings 
and  floundering.  Numbers,  in  spite  of  every 
effort,  were  borne  by  the  rapid  current  within 
shot  of  the  boats,  and  several  were  killed*  At 
ano&er  place  a  number  were  descried  on  the 
beadi  of  a  small  island,  tmder  the  shade  of  th$ 
trees,  or  standing  in  the  water,  like  cattle,  to 
avoid  the  flies  and  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Several  of  the  best  maiksmen  stationed  them- 
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selves  in  the  bow  of  a  barge  which  advanced 
slowly  and  silently^  stemming  die  current  with, 
the  aid  of  a  broad  sail  and  a  fair  breesw.  Thfe 
bnffidoes  stood  gazing  quietly  at  the  barge  as  it 
approached^  perfectly  imconsdons  of  their 
danger.  The  &ttest  of  the  herd  was  selected 
by  the  hmiters^  who  all  fired  together  and 
brought  down  their  victim. 

Besides  the  buffaloes  they  saw  abundance  of 
deer^  and  frequent  gangs  of  stately  elks^  together 
with  light  troops  of  sprightly  antelopes,  the 
fleetest  and  most  beautiful  inhabitants  of  the 
prairies. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  antelopes  in  these 
regions,  one  nearly  the  size  of  the  common  deer, 
the  other  not  much  larger  than  a  goat.  Their 
colour  is  a  light  gray,  or  rather  dun,  shghtly 
spotted  with  white ;  and  they  have  small  horns 
like  those  of  the  deer,  which  they  never  shed. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  delicate  and  el^[ant 
finish  of  their  hmbs,  in  which  lightness^  elasti- 
city, and  strength  are  wonderfully  combined. 
All  the  attitudes  and  movements  of  this  beau- 
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tiM  animal  are  graceful  and  picturesque ;  and 
it  is  altogether  a  fit  subject  for  the  fanciful  uses 
of  tiie  poet,  as  the  oft  sung  gazelle  of  tlie  east. 

Their  habits  are  shy  and  capricious;  they 
^keep  on  the  open  plains^  are  quick  to  take  the 
•alann^  and  bound  away  with  a  fleetness  that 
defies  pursuit.  When  thus  skimming  across  ik 
prairie  in  the  autumn^  their  light  gray  or.  dun 
colour  blends  with  the  hue  of  the  withered 
herbage^  the  swiftness  of  their  motion  baffles 
the  eye,  and  they  almost  seem  unsubstantial 
forms,  driven  like  gossamer  before  the  wind. 

While  they  thus  keep  to  the  open  plain  and 
trust  to  their  speed,  they  are  safe;  but  they 
have  a  prurient  curiosity  that  sometimes  betrays 
them  to  their  luin.  When  they  have  scud  for 
some  distance  and  left  their  pursuer  behind, 
they  will  suddenly  stop  and  turn  to  gaze  at  the 
pbject  of  their  alarm.  If  the  pursuit  is  not 
followed  up  they  will,  after  a  time,  yield  to  their 
^quisitive  hankering,  and  return  to  the  place 
from  whence  they  have  been  frightened. 
.  John  Day,  the  veteran  hunter  already  men- 
tioned, displayed  his  experience   and  skill  in 
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eatrapping  one  of  these  beautifal  animah. 
Taking  advantage  of  its  well  known  curiosity^ 
he  laid  down  flat  among  the  grass^  and  patting 
his  handkerchief  on  the  end  of  his  ramrod,  waved 
it  gently  in  the  air.  This  had  the  effect  of  die 
fabled  fascination  of  the  rattlesnake.  The  ante- 
lope gazed  at  the  mysterious  object  for  some 
time  at  a  distance,  then  approached  timidly^ 
pausing  and  reconnoitring  with  increased  cari- 
osity ;  moving  round  the  point  of  attraction  in 
a  circle,  but  still  drawing  nearer  and  nearer^ 
until,  being  within  the  range  of  the  deadly  rifle, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  his  curiosity. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  as  the  party  were 
making  brisk  progress  with  a  fine  breeze,  they 
met  a  canoe  vrith  three  Indians  descending  the 
river.  They  came  to  a  parley,  and  brought 
news  from  the  Aricara  village.  The  war  party, 
which  had  caused  such  alarm  at  the  sand  bar, 
had  reached  the  village  some  days  previously, 
announced  the  approach  of  a  party  of  traders, 
and  displayed  with  great  ostentation  the  pre^ 
Bents  they  had  received  from  diein*  On  fur&er 
conversation  with  these  three   Indians^  Mr« 
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Hunt  leamt  the  real  danger  which  he  had  nm^ 
when  hemmed  up  within  the  sand  bar*  The 
Mandans^  who  were  of  the  war  party^  when 
they  saw  the.  boat  so  completely  entrapped  and 
apparently  within  their  power^  had  been  eager 
for  attacking  it,  and  securing  so  rich  a  prize* 
The  Minatarees,  also,  were  nothing  loth,  feeling 
in  some  measure  committed  in  hostility  to  the 
whites,  in  consequence  of  their  tribe  having 
killed  two  white  men  above  the  fort  of  the  Mis- 
souri Fur  Company.  Fortunately,  the  Aricaras 
who  formed  the  majority  of  the  war  party^ 
proved  true  in  their  firiendship  to  the  whites 
and  prevented  any  hostile  act,  otherwise  a 
bloody  affiray,  and  perhaps  a  horrible  massacre;^ 
might  have  ensued. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  Mr.  Hunt  and  his 
companions  encamped  near  an  island  about  six 
miles  below  the  Aricara  village.  Mr.  Lisa 
encamped,  as  usual,  at  no  great  distance;  but 
the  same  sullen  and  jealous  reserve,  and  non- 
intercourse  continued  between  them.  Shortly 
after  pitching  the  tents,  Mr.  Breckenridge  made 
his  appearance  as  an  ambassador  from  the  rivid 
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camp.  He  came  on  behalf  of  his  companiona^ 
to  arrange  the  manner  of  making  their  entrance 
into  the  village  and  of  receiving  the  chiefs ;  for 
every  thing  of  the  kind  is  a  matter  of  grave 
ceremonial  among  the  Indians. 
.  The  partners  now  expressed  frankly  their 
deep  distrust  of  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Lisa^  and 
their  apprehensions^  that  out  of  the  jealousy  of  ' 
trade^  and  resentment  of  recent  disputes^  he 
might  seek  to  instigate  the  Aricaras  against 
them.  Mr.  Breckenridge  assured  them  that 
their  suspicions  were  entirely  groundless^  and 
pledged  himself  that  nothing  of  the  kind  should 
take  place.  He  found  it  difficult,  however^ 
to  remove  their  distrust;  the  conference^  there- 
fore^ ended  without  producing  any  cordial 
Understanding;  and  M^Lellan  recurred  to  his 
old  threat  of  shooting  Lisa  the  instant  he  dis* 
covered  any  thing  like  treachery  in  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

-  That  night  the  rain  fell  in  torrents^  accom- 
panied by  thunder  and  lightning.  The  camp 
was  deluged^  and  the  bedding  and  bagg^ 
drenched.     All  hands  embarked  at  an  early 
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hour^  and  set  forward  for  the  village..  About 
nine  o'clock^  when  about  half  way^  they  met  ^ 
ciinoe^  on  board  oj^'  which  were  two  Aricara 
dignitaries*.  One^  a  fine  looking  man^  much 
above  the  common  size^  was  hereditary  chief,  of 
the  village ;  he  was  called  the  Lefthanded,  on 
account  of  a  personal  peculiarity.  The  other,  n 
a.  ferocious  looking  Ravage,  was  the  war  chiefs 
or  generalissimo ;  h^  was  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Big  Man,  an  appellation  he  well  deserved 
from  his  size,  for  he  was  of  a  gigantic  frame^ 
Both  were  of  fairer  complexion  than  is  usual 
with  savages^ 

They  were  accompanied  by  an  interpjcet^r ;  a. 
FreacK  creole ;  one  of  those  haphazard,  wighta* 
ot  Gallic  origin,  who  abound  upon  our  frontier^ 
living  among  the  Indians  like  one  of  their  own 
noe«  He  had  been  twenty  years  among  the 
Aricaras,  had  a  squaw  and  a  troop  of  piebald 
children,  and  officiated  as  interpreter  to  the 
dudEsL  Through  this  worthy  organ  the  two 
■  dignitaries  signified  to  Mr^.  Hunt  their  so- 
vereign intention,  to  oppose  the  further  pro- 
greas  of  the  ^ispedition  up  the  river  unlesa 
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a  boat  were  left  to  trade  with  them.    Mr.  Hunt 
in  reply^  explained  the  object  of  his  voyage^ 
and  his  intention  of  debarking  at  their  village 
and  proceeding  thence  by  knd;  and  that  he 
wotdd  willingly  trade  with  them  for  a  supply 
of  horses  for  his  journey.     With  this  expla^ 
nation  they  were  perfectly  satisfied^  and  put-> 
;lang  about,  steered  for  their  village  to  make 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  strangers. 
The   village  of   the   Rikaras,  Aricaras,  or 
Bicarees,  for  the  name  is  thus  variously  writ- 
ten^ is  between  tlie  46tii  and  47th  parallels 
of  north  latitude,  and  fourteen  hundred  and 
tiiirty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 
The  party   reached  it   about  ten  o^clock  in 
the  morning,  but  knded  on  the  opposite  side 
of    the   river,   where   they   spread  out  their 
baggage  and  effects  to  dry.     From  hence  they 
commanded  an  excellent  view  of  the  village^ 
It  was  divided  into  two  portions,  about  eighty 
yards  apart,  being  inhabited  by  two  distinct 
bands*    The  whole  extended  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  along  the  river  bank,  and  wa9 
eomposed  of  eoaiical  lodges,  that  looked  life' 
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4BO  many  small  hillocks^  being  wooden  firaities 
intertwined  with  osier^  and  coyered  with  earth. 
-The  pkdn  beyond  the  village  swept  up  into 
hUls  of    considerable  height^   but  the  whote 
country  was  nearly  destitute  of  trees.     While 
they  were  regarding  the  village^  they  beheld 
a  singular  fleet  coming  down  the  river.     It 
consisted  of  a  number  of  canoes^  each  made 
of  a  single  bufialo  hide  stretched  on  sticks^ 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  circular  trough.     Bach 
one  was  navigated  by  a  single  squaw,  who 
knelt  in  the  bottom  and  paddled ;  towing  aftef 
her   frail   bark   a   bundle    of   floating   wood 
intended  for  firing.     This  kind  of  canoe  is  in 
fipequent  use  among  the  Indians;  the  bufialo 
hide  being  readily  made  up    into  a  bundla 
and    transported    on    horseback;  it    is    very 
serviceable  in  conveying  baggage  across  thc( 
rivers. 

The  gi^at  number  of  horses  grazing  around 
the  village,  and  scattered  over  the  neighbouring 
hills  and  vaHeys,  bespoke  the  equestrian  habitsr' 
of  the  Aricaraa,  who  are  admirable  horsemen. 
Indeed,  in  the  number  of  his  horses,  consists 
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the  wealth  of  an  Indian  of  the  prairies;  who 
xesembles  an  Arab  in  his  passion  for  this  noble 
animal^  and  in  his  adroitness  in  the.  manage- 
ment of  it. 

After  a  time^  the  voice  of  the  sovereign  ciusi, 
^^  the  Lefthanded/'  was  heard  across  the  river^ 
annoimcing  that  the  council  lodge  was  pre- 
paring,  and  inviting  the  white  men  to  come 
over.  The  river  was  half  a  mile  in  width,  yet 
every  word  uttered  by  the  chieftain  was  heard; 
tiiis  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  distiiict 
manner  in  which  every  syllable  of  the  oomr 
pound  words  in  the  Indian  languages  is  arti- 
colated  and  accented;  but  in  truth^.  a  savage 
warrior  might  often  rival  Achilles  himself  for 
force  of  lungs.'i^ 

Now  came  the  delicate  point  of  manage^-* 
anent;  how  the  two  rival  parties  were  to 
conduct  their  visit  to  the  village  with  proper 
drcumspection  and  due  decorum.  Neither  of 
the  leaders  had  spoken  to  each  other  since 
their  quarrel..    All  communicatioa  had  been 

« 
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by  ambassadors.  Seeing  the  jealousy  enter- 
t^dned  of  lisa^  Mr.  Breckenridge^  in  his  nego- 
tiation^ had  arranged  that  a  deputation  frotn 
€ach  party  should  cross  the  river  at  the  same 
fime,  so  that  neither  would  have  the  first 
Mcess  to  the  ear  of  the  Aricaras. 

The  distrust  of  lisa^  however^  had  increased 
in  proportion  as  they  approached  the  sphere 
of  adioh^  and  Mliellan  in  particular^  kept 
a  Tigilant  eye  upon  his  motions^  swearing  to 
shoot  him  if  he  attempted  to  cross  the  river 
first. 

About  two  o'clock  the  large  boat  of  Mr. 
Hunt  was  manned^  and  he  stepped  on  boards 
Accompanied  by  Messrs.  M^enzie  and  M^Lel- 
Un ;  Lisa  at  the  same  time  embarked  in  his 
barge;  the  two  deputations  amounted  in  all 
to  fourteen  persons^  and  never  was  any  move* 
toent  of  rival  potentates  conducted  with  mote 
Vary  exactness. 

They  landed  amidst  a  rabble  crowds  and 
were  received  on  the  bank  by  the  lefthanded 
chiefs  who  conducted  them  into  the  village 
with  grave  courtesy;  driving  to  the  right  and 
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left  the  swarms  of  old  squaws^  imp-like  boys, 
and  vagabond  dogs^  wifih  which  the  place 
abounded.  They  womid  their  way  between 
the  cabins  which  looked  like  dirt-heaps  hud- 
dled together  without  any  plan^  and  surroimded 
by  old  palisades;  all  filthy  in  die  extreme, 
and  redolent  of  villanous  smells. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  council  lodge* 
It  was  somewhat  spacious^  and  formed  of  four 
forked  trunks  of  trees  placed  upright^  support^ 
ing  cross  beams  and  a  frame  of  poles  interwoven 
with  osiers,  and  the  whole  covered  with  eardu 
A  hole  sunken  in  the  centre  formed  the  fire* 
place,  and  immediately  above  was  a  circular 
hole  in  the  apex  of  the  lodge,  to  let  out  the 
smoke  and  let  in  the  dayUght.  Around  the 
lodge  were  recesses  for  sleeping,  like  the  berths 
on  board  ships,  screened  from  view  by  curtains 
of  dressed  skins.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
lodge  was  a  kind  of  hunting  and  warlike  trophy 
consisting  of  two  buffalo  heads,  garishly  painted^ 
surmounted  by  shields,  bows,  quivers  of  arrows, 
and  other  weapons. 

On  entering  the  lodge  the  chief  pointed  td 
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mats  or  cushions  which  had  been  placed  around 
for  the  strangers^  and  on  which  they  seated 
themselves^  while  he  placed  himself  on  a  kind 
of  stooL    An  old  man  then  came  forward  with 
the  pipe  of  peace  or  good  fellowship^  lighted 
and  handed  it  to  the  chiefs   and  then  falling 
back^  squatted  himself  near  the  door.  The  pipe 
was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouthy  each  one 
taking  a  whiffy  which  is  equivalent  to  the  invio- 
lable pledge  of  faith^  of  ttddng  salt  together 
among  the  ancient  Britons.    The  chief  then 
made  a  sign  to  the  old  pipebearer^  who  seemed 
to  fill,  likewise,  the  station  of  herald,  seneschal, 
and  public  crier,  for  he  ascended  to  the  top  of 
the  lodge  to  make  proclamation.    Here  he  took 
bis  post  beside  the  aperture  for  the  emission  of 
smoke,  and  the  admission  of  light;  the  chief 
dictated  from  within  what  he  was  to  proclaim^ 
and  he  bawled  it  forth  with  a  force  of  lungs  that 
lesoxmded  over  aU  the  village.    In  this  way  he 
summoned    the  warriors   and  great   men  to 
eouncil;  every  now  and  then  reporting  pro- 
gress to  his  chief  through  the  hole  in  the  roof. 
In  a  litde  while  the  braves  and  sages  bc^^an 
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to  enter  one  by  one  as  their  names  .were  oalkd 
or  announced^  emerging  firom  under  the  biifiUo 
robe  suspended  over  the  entrance  instead  of  .a 
door^  stalking  across  the  lodge  to  the  sldns 
placed  on  the  floor  and  crouching  down. on 
them  in  silence*  In  this  way  twenty  ent^d 
and  took  their  seats^  forming  an  assemblage 
worthy  of  the  pencil;  for  the  Aricaras  are. a 
noble  race  of  men^  lai^e  and  well  formed^  and 
•maintain  a  savage  grandeur  and  gravity  of  de- 
meanour in  their  solemn  ceremonials. 

All  being  seated^  the  old  seneschal  prepared 
the  pipe  of  ceremony  or  council  and  having  lit 
it^  handed  it  to  the  chief.  He  inhaled  thc 
sacred  smoke^  gave  a  puff  upward  to  the  hea^* 
ven^  then  downward  to  the  earthy  then  towards 
the  east;  after  this  it  was  as  usual  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouthy  each  holding  it  respectfully 
until  his  neighbour  had  taken  several  whiffs; 
and  now  the  grand  council  was  considered  a^ 
opened  in  due  form. 

The  chief  made  an  harangue  welcQming  the 
white  men  to  his  village^  and  expressing  his 
happiness    in    taking  them  by  the  hand  as 
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fiiendB ;  bat  at  the  same  time  complaining  of 
the  poverty  of  himself  and  his  people;  the 
usual  ]M*ehide  among  Indians  to  begging  or  hard 
baxgaining. 

Ldsarose  to  reply^  and  the  eyes  of  Hmit  and 
his  companions  were  eagerly  turned  upon  him^ 
diose  of  M^Lellan  glaring  like  a  basilisk's^  .  He 
began  by  the  usual  expressions  of  friendship^ 
and  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  object  of  his 
own  party.  Those  persons^  however^  said  he, 
pointing  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions^  are 
of  a  di£Ferent  party^  and  are  quite  distinct  iit 

their  views;  but,  added  he^  though  we  are 
separate  parties  we  make  but  one  common 
cause  when  the  safety  of  either  is  concerned. 
Any  injury  or  insult  offered  to  them  I  shall 
consider  as  done  to  myself^  and  will  resent  it 
accordingly.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will 
treat  them  with  the  same  firiendship  that  you 
have  always  manifested  for  me,  doing  every- 
thing in  your  power  to  serve  them  and  to  help 
them  on  their  way.  The  speech  of  Lisa,  de-» 
livered  with  an  air  of  frankness  and  sincerity^ 
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agreeably  surprised  and  disappointed  the  ri' 
party. 

Mr.  Hunt  then  spoke  declaring  the  object  of 
his  journey  to  the  great  Salt  lake  beyond  the 
mountains^  and  that  he  should  want  horses  for 
the  purpose^  for  which  he  was  ready  to  trade^ 
haTing  brought  with  him  plenty  of  goods. 
Both  he  and  Lisa  concluded  their  speedies 
by  making  presents  of  tobacco. 

The  Lefthanded  chieftain  in  reply  promised 
his  friendship  and  aid  to  the  new  comers,  and 
welcomed  them  to  his  village.  He  added  that 
he  had  iiot  the  number  of  horses  to  spare 
that  Mr.  Hunt  required,  and  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  they  should  be  able  to  part  with  any. 
Upon  this,  another  chieftain,  called  Gray 
Eyes,  made  a  speech  and  declared  that  they 
could  readily  supply  Mr.  Hunt  with  all  the 
horses  he  might  want,  since  if  they  had  not 
enough  in  the  Tillage,  they  could  easily  steal 
more.  This  honest  expedient  immediately 
removed  the  main  difficulty ;  but  the  chief  de- 
ferred all  trading  for  a  day  or  two,  until  he 
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should  have  time  to  consult  wkh  his  sobor- 
dSnste  diiefr,  as  to  murket  nies;  for  the 
piiacipal  dbief  of  a  Tillage,  ift  eonjaiiction 
-with  his  oooncil,  noailf  £xes  the  pnoes  at 
-wbkii  airticies  shall  he  boug^  aad  mM,  aod  to 
ihem  the  Tillage  must  oonSomu 

The    council  now    broke  up.     Mr.  Hunt 

transferred  his  camp  across  the  river  at  a  little 

distance  below  the  village  and  the  lefthanded 

chief  placed  some  of  his  warriors  as  a  guard  to 

prevent  the  intrusion  of  any  of  his  people. 

The  camp  was  pitched  on  the  river  bank  just 

above  the  boats.     The  tents    and  the  men 

wrapt  in   their  blankets  and  bivouacking  on 

skins  in  the  open  air^  surrounded  the  baggage  at 

night.    Four  sentinels  also  kept  watch  within 

sight  of  each  other  outside  of  the  camp  until 

midnight^  when  they  were  relieved  by  four 

others  who  mounted  guard  until  daylight.    Mr. 

Ldsa  encamped  near  to  Mr.  Hunt^  between  bun 

and  the  village. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Lisa  in  the  council  had 
produced  a  pacific  effect  in  the  encampment. 
Though  the   sincerity  of  his    friendship   and 
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good  will  towards  the  new  company  still  re- 
mained matter  of  doubt^  he  was  no  longer 
suspected  of  ah  intention  to  play  false.  The 
intercourse  between  the  two  leaders  was^  there- 
fore^ resimied^  and  the  affairs  of  both  parties 
went  on  harmoniously. 
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A  TRADE  now  commenced  with  the  Ari- 
caras  under  the  regulation  and  supervision 
of  their  two  chieftains.  Lisa  sent  a  part  of 
his  goods  to  the  lodge  of  the  lefthanded 
dignitary^  and  Mr.  Hunt  established  his 
mart  in  the  lodge  of  the  Big  Man.  The 
village  soon  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
busy  &ir ;  and  as  horses  were  in  demand^  the 
purlieus  and  the  adjacent  plain  were  like  the 
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vicinity  of  a  Tartar  encampment;  horses  were 
put.  through  all  their  paces^  and  horsemen  were 
careering  about  with  that  dexterity  and  grace 
for  which  the  Aricaras  are  noted.  As  soon  as 
a  horse  was  purchased^  his  tail  was  cropped^  a 
sure  mode  of  distinguishing  him  from  the 
horses  of  the  tribe ;  for  the  Indians  disdain  to 
practise  this  absurd^  barbarous^  and  indecent 
mutilation^  invented  by  some  mean  and  vulgar 
mind^  insensible  to  the  merit  and  perfections  of 
the  animal.  On  the  contrary^  the  Indian  horses 
are  sufiered  to  remain  in  every  respect  the 
superb  and  beautifiil  animals  which  nature 
formed  them. 

The  wealth  of  an  Indian  of  the  &r  west 
consists  prinidpalty  in  his  horses,  of  whidi  each 
chief  and  warrior  possesses  a  great  nnmber,  so 
that  the  plains  about  an  Indian  village  or  en- 
tampment  are  covered  with  them.  These  form 
objects  of  tnifiic,  or  objects  of  dqpiedation,  and 
in  this  way  pass  from  tribe  to  tribe  over  gvcrt 
tracts  of  country.  The  horses  owned  by  the 
Aricaias  are,  for  the  most  par^  of  the  wild 
stock  oC  the  prairies ;  some,  however,  had  been 
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obtained  from  the  Poncas,  Pawnees^  and  other 
tribes  to  the  southwesl^  who  had  stolen  them 
from  the  Spaniards  in  the  coarse  of  horses-steal- 
ing expeditions  into  the  Mexican  territories. 
l%ese  were  to  be  known  hj  being  branded;  a 
Spanish  mode  of  marking  horses  not  practised 
b^  the  Indians. 

As  the  Aricaras  were  meditating  another  ex- 
pe£tion  against  their  enemies  the  Sioux^  the 
urticies  of  traffic  most  in  demand  were  guns^ 
tomaibawks^  scalping  kniTcs^  powder,  baU^  and 
odier  mmiitions  of  war.  The  price  of  a  hcMrse, 
as  regulated  by  the  chiefs^  was  ccunmonly  ten 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  at  first  cost.  To  sapply 
the  demand  thus  suddenly  created^  parties  of 
young  men  and  brakes  had  sallied  forth  on  ex- 
peditions to  steal  horses;  a  spedes  of  service 
among  the  Indians  which  takes  precedence  of 
hunting,  and  is  considered  a  department  c^ 
honourable  warfere. 

While  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  were 
actively  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  approach-* 
ing  journey,  those  who  had  accompanied  it  for 
cariosity  or  amusement,  found  ample  matter  for 
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observation  in  the  village  and  its  inhabitants; 
Wherever  they  went  they  were  kindly  enters 
tained.  If  they  entered  a  lodge^  the  buffido 
robe  was  spread  before  the  fire  for  them  to  sit 
down;  the  pipe  was  brought,  and  while  the 
master  of  the  lodge  conversed  with  his  gnests^ 
the  squaw  put  the  earthen  vessel  over  t^e  fire^ 
well  filled  with  dried  buffido  meat  and  poimded 
com ;  for  the  Indian  in  his  native  state,  before 
he  has  mingled  much  with  white  men,  and 
acquired  their  sordid  habits,  has  the  hospitality 
of  the  Arab :  never  does  a  stranger  enter  his 
door  without  having  food  placed  before  him; 
and  never  is  the  food  thus  furnished  made  a 
matter  of  traffic. 

The  life  of  an  Indian  when  at  home  in  his 
village  is  a  life  of  indolence  and  amusement. 
To  the  woman  is  consigned  the  labours  of  the 
household  and  the  field;  she  arranges  the 
lodge ;  brings  wood  for  the  fire ;  cooks ;  j&rk 
venison  and  bufialo  meat ;  dresses  the  skins  of 
the  animals  killed  in  the  chase ;  cultivates  tjie 
little  patch  of  maize,  pumpkins,  and  pulse,  which 
furnishes  a  great  part  of  their  provisions.  Their 
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time  for  repose  and  recreation  is  at  sunset,  whe^ 
tiie  labours  of  the  day  being  ended,  they  gather 
together  to  amuse  themselves  with  petty  games^ 
or  to  hold  gossiping  convocations  on  the  tops 
of  their  lodges. 

As  to  the  Indian,  he  is  a  game  animal,  not  to 
be  d^raded  by  useful  or  menial  toil.  It  is 
enough  that  he  exposes  himself  to  the  hardships 
of  the  chase  and  the  perils  of  war ;  that  he 
brings  home  food  for  his  family,  and  watches 
and  fights  for  its  protection.  Every  thing  else 
is  beneath  his  attention.  When  at  home,  he 
attends  only  to  his  weapons  and  his  horses, 
preparing  the  means  of  future  exploit.  Or  he 
engages  with  his  comrades  in  games  of  dexterity, 
agility,  and  strength ;  or  in  gambling  games  in 
which  every  thing  is  put  at  hazard^  with  a  reck- 
lessness seldom  witnessed  in  civilized  life. 

A  great  part  of  the  idle  leisure  of  the  Indians 
when  at  home,  is  passed  in  groups,  squatted 
together  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  on  the  top  of  a 
mound  on  the  prairie,  or  on  the  roof  of  one  of 
their  earth-^covered  lodges,  talking  over  the 
news  of  the  day,  the  afiairs  of  the  tribe,  the 
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emits  and  »ploitt  of  tfacir  hat  kvntii^  or 
figbtii^  expedition;  or  fistening  to  the  rtories 
of  old  times  told  by  some  Tetemi  chronider; 
resembling  a  group  of  onrTiUageqiiidnnncsand 
politicians^  listening  to  the  prosings  of  some 
saperanmiated  oracle^  or  discoasiEig  the  contents 
of  an  ancient  newspaper* 

As  to  the  Indian  women,  they  are  fiir  from 
oomplaining  of  their  lot.  On  the  conlararjr^ 
they  would  despise  their  husbands  could  they 
stoop  to  any  menial  office,  and  would  thinl:  it 
conveyed  an  imputation  upon  their  own  con* 
duct»  It  is  the  worst  insult  one  virago  can  cast 
tipon  another  in  a  moment  of  altercation*  ^  Ii>- 
£unous  woman  V'  will  she  cry^  ^^  I  have  seen 
your  husband  carrying  wood  into  his  lodge  to 
make  the  fire*  Where  was  his  squaw^  that  he 
should  be  obliged  to  make  a  woman  of  him- 
self?^* 

Mr.  Hunt  and  his  fellow  travellers  had  not 
been  many  days  at  the  Aricara  village^  when 
rumours  began  to  circulate  that  the  Sioux  had 
followed  them  up^  and  that  a  war  party^  four  or 
five  hundred  in  nxunber,  were  lurking  some- 
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where  in  the  neighboiuhood.  These  mmocurs 
produced  much  emhairassment  in  the  camp* 
The  white  hunters  were  deterred  from  venturing 
forth  in  quest  of  game,  neither  did  the  leaders 
think  it  proper  to  expose  them  to  sudi  risk. 
The  Aiicaras^  too^  who  had  suffered  greatly  in 
fheir  wars  with  this  cruel  and  ferodoos  tribe^ 
were  roused  to  increased  yigilance^  and  stationed 
mounted  scouts  upon  the  neighbouring  hills. 
This^  howerer,  is  a  general  precaution  among 
the  tribes  of  the  prairies.  Those  immense  plains 
present  a  horizon  like  the  ocean,  so  that  any 
object  of  importance  can  be  descried  afiur,  and 
information  communicated  to  a  great  distance. 
The  scouts  are  stationed  on  the  hills^  therefore^ 
to  look  out  both  for  game  and  for  enemies^  and 
are,  in  a  manner,  liying  telegraphs  conveying 
their  intelligence  by  concerted  signs.  If  they 
wish  to  ^ve  notice  of  a  herd  of  buffalo  in  the 
plain  beyond,  they  gallop  backwards  and  for- 
wards abreast,  on  the  summit  of  the  hiU.  If 
they  perceive  an  enemy  at  hand,  they  gallop 
to  and  fro,  crossing  each  other;  at  sight  of 
which,  the  whole  village  flies  to  arms. 
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Such  an  alarm  was  giyen  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  15  th.  Four  scouts  were  seen  crossing  and 
recrossing  each  other  at  full  gallop^  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  about  two  miles  distant  down 
the  river.  The  cry  was  up  that  the  Sioux  were 
coming.  In  an  instant  the  village  was  in  an 
uproar.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  all 
brawling  and  shouting;  dogs  barking,  yelping, 
and  howling.  Some  of  the  warriors  ran  for  the 
horses  to  gather  and  drive  them  in  firom  the 
prairie,  some  for  their  weapons.  As  hat  as 
they  could  arm  and  equip  they  sallied  forth ; 
some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot.  Some  has- 
tily arrayed  in  their  war  dress,  with  coronets  of 
fluttering  feathers,  and  their  bodies  smeared 
with  paint;  others  naked,  and  only  furnished 
with  the  weapons  they  had  snatched  up.  The 
women  and  children  gathered  on  the  tops  of 
the  lodges,  and  heightened  the  confusion  of  the 
scene  by  their  vociferation.  Old  men  who 
could  no  longer  bear  arms  took  similar  stations, 
and  harangued  the  warriors  as  they  passed, 
exhorting  them  to  valorous  deeds.  Some  of 
the  veterans  took  arms  themselves,  and  sallied 
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torfh  "with  tottering  steps.  In  this  way,  the 
sinrage  chiTalrjr  of  the  village,  to  the  number  of 
five  hundred,  poured  forth,  helter  skelter, 
riding  and  running,  mth  hideous  yells  and  war- 
whoops,  like  so  many  bedlamites  or  demoniacs 
let  loose. 

After  a  while  the  tide  of  war  rolled  back,  but 
with  far  less  uproar.  Either  it  had  been  a  false 
alai^,  or  the  enemy  had  retreated  on  finding 
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themselves  discovered,  and  quiet  was  restored 
to  the  village.  The  white  hunter  continuing  to 
be  fearfiil  of  ranging  this  dangerous  neighbour- 
hood, firesh  provisions  began  to  be  scarce  in 
the  camp.  As  a  substitute,  therefore,  for  venison 
and  buffido  meat,  the  travellers  had  to  purchase 
a  number  of  dogs  to  be  shot  and  cooked  for  the 
supply  of  the  camp.  Fortunately,  however 
chary  the  Indians  might  be  of  their  horses^ 
they  were  liberal  of  their  dogs.  In  fact,  these 
animals  swarm  about  an  Indian  village  as  they 
do  about  a  Turkish  town.  Not  a  family  but 
has  two  or  three  dozen  belonging  to  it,  of  all 
sizes  and  colours ;  some,  of  a  superior  breed, 
are  used  for  hunting;    others,   to  draw  the 
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dedge^  while  odiers^  of  a  mongrel  breeds  and 
idle  Tagaboad  nature^  are  fattened  for  food. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the 
wolf^  and  retain  something  of  his  savage  bat 
cowardly  temper,  howling  rather  than  barking; 
showing  their  teeth  and  snarling  on  the  sfightest 
proTOcaticHfi^  but  sneaking  away  on  the  least 
attack. 

The  excitement  of  the  village  continued  from 
day  to  day.  On  the  day  following  the  alarm 
just  mentioned,  several  parties  arrived  finom 
different  directions^  and  were  met  and  conducted 
by  some  of  the  braves  to  the  cotmcil  lodge, 
where  they  reported  the  events  and  success  of 
their  expeditions,  whether  of  war  or  hunt- 
ing; which  news  was  afterwards  promulgated 
throughout  the  village,  by  certain  old  men  who 
acted  as  heralds  or  town  criers.  Among  the 
parties  which  arrived  was  one  that  had  been 
among  the  Snake  nation  stealing  horses,  and 
returned  crowned  with  success.  As  they 
passed  in  triumph  through  tiie  village  they 
were  cheered  by  the  men,  women,  and  children^ 
collected  as  usual  on  the  tops  of  the  lodges^ 
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and  were  esliorted  by  the  Nestors  of  the  Tillage 
to  be  geaeroos  in  their  dealings  with  the  white 
men. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  feasting  and  le- 
joicing  among  the  relations  (rf  the  sucoessful 
warriors ;  but  sounds  of  grief  and  wailing  were 
heard  from  the  hills  adjacent  to  the  Tillage :  the 
lamentations  of  women  who  had  lost  some 
idative  in  the  foray. 

An  Indian  Tillage  is  subject  to  continual  agi- 
tations and  ex<atements.  The  next  day  arrived 
a  deputation  of  braTCs  from  the  Cheyenne  or 
Shiome  nation;  a  broken  tribe^  cut  up^  like 
the  AricaFaSy  by  wars  with  the  Sioux^  and 
driven  to  take  refuge  among  the  Black  hills^  near 
the  sources  of  the  Cheyenne  riTcr^  from  which 
they  derive  their  name.  One  of  these  deputies 
was  magnificently  arrayed  in  a  buffalo  robe,  on 
which  various  %ures  were  fencifuUy  embroi- 
dered with  split  quills  dyed  red  and  yellow ;  and 
the  whole  was  frii^;ed  with  the  slender  hoofs  of 
young  fitwns,  (hat  ratded  as  he  walked. 

The  arrival  of  tins  deputation  was  the  signal 
for  another  of  tiiose  ceremonials  which  occupy 
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SO  much  of  Indian  life;  for  no  being  is  more 
courtly  and  punctilious^  and  more  observant 
of  etiquette  and  formality  than  an  American 
savage. 

The  object  of  the  deputation  was  to  give 
notice  of  an  intended  visit  of  the  Shienne  (or 
Cheyenne)  tribe  to  the  Aricara  village  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  days.  To  this  visit  Mr.  Hunt 
looked  forward^  to  procure  additional  horses 
for  his  journey ;  all  his  bargaining  being  inef- 
fectual in  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  from 
the  Aricaras.  Indeed  nothing  could  prevail 
upon  the  latter  to  part  with  their  prime  horses, 
which  had  been  trained  to  buffalo  hunting. 

As  Mr.  Hunt  would  have  to  abandon  hid 
boats  at  this  place,  Mr.  Lisa  now  offered  to 
purchase  them,  and  such  of  his  merchandise  as 
v^as  superfluous,  and  to  pay  him  in  horses,  to 
be  obtained  at  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Missouri 
Fur  Company  situated  at  the  Mandaa  villagei^ ' 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  fartlier  up  the 
river.  A  bargain  was  promptly  made,  and  Mr.  * 
Lisa  and  Mr.  Crooks,  with  several  eompanions, 
set  out  for  the  fort  to  procure  llie  houses;' 
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They  retusmed^  after  upwards  of  a  fortnight's 
absence^  bringing  vrith  them  the  stipulated 
nnmber  of  horses.  Still  the  cavalry  was  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  convey  the  party  and 
the  baggage  and  merchandise^  and  a  few  days 
more  were  required  to  complete  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  journey. 

On  the  9th  of  July^  just  before  daybreak^  a 
great  noise  and  vociferation  was  heard  in  the 
viMage.  This  being  the  usual  Indian  hour  of 
attack  and  surprise,  and  the  Sioux  being  known 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  camp  was  in- 
stantly on  the  alert.  As  the  day  broke  Indians 
were  descried  in  considerable  number  on  the 
bluffs,  three  or  four  miles  down  the  river.  The 
noise  and  agitation  in  the  village  continued. 
Hie  tops  of  the  lodges  were  crowded  with  the 
inhabitants,  all  eamestiy  looking  towards  the 
hitts,  and  keeping  up  a  vehement  chattering. 
IVesendy  an  Indian  warrior  galloped  past  the 
caiiip  towards  the  village,  and  in  a  little  while 
the  legions  hegan  to  pour  forth. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  now  ascertained. 
The  Indians  upon  the  cGstant  hills  were  three 
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hundred  Aricara  branres^  rtsUu'iiing  fitmi  a  foni^ 
lliey  had  met  the  war  paitjr  of  Qkmx  who  i^dl 
been  so  long  hovering  about  Hie  ne^hbomi- 
hood^  had  fought  with  them  the  day  befoie, 
killed  several^  and  defeated  tiie  te^  wi&  liie 
loss  of  but  two  or  three  of  their  own  aaen  msd 
about  a  dozen  wounded ;  and  they  were  now 
halting  at  a  distance  until  thdr  comrades  in  the 
Tillage  should  come  forth  to  meet  tbem^  Md 
swell  the  parade  of  their  triumphal  entry,  Hie 
warrior  who  had  galloped  past  the  camp  was 
the  leader  of  the  party  hastemng  home  to  give 
tidings  of  his  victory. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  thia  great 
martial  ceremony.  AU  the  €nery  and  equip* 
ments  of  the  wamors  were  sent  forth  to  them^ 
that  they  mi^t  appear  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. Those,  too,  who  had  remained  at  hows, 
tasked  their  wardrobes  and  toilets  to  do  honovr 
to  the  procession. 

The  Aricaras  generally  go  naked,  bat,  hhe 
all  savages,  they  have  their  gala  dress  of  which 
they  are  not  a  little  vain.  This  usually  con^sts 
of  a  gay  surcoat  and  leggings  of  the  dresaed 
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dm  of  tbe  antelope,  resembling  chamois  lea- 
ther^ and  embroidered  with  porcupine  quills 
brSSandy  dyed.  A  buffalo  robe  is  thrown  over 
the  right  shoulder,  and  across  the  left  is  slung 
a  quivtf  of  arrows.  They  wear  gay  coronets  of 
plumes,  particularly  those  of  the  swan;  but 
the  feathers  of  the  black  eagle  are  considered 
the  most  worthy,  being  a  sacred  bird  among 
the  Indian  warriors.  He  who  has  killed  an 
enemy  in  his  own  land,  is  entitled  to  drag  at 
his  heels  a  fox-skin  attached .  to  each  mocas- 
sin ;  and  he  who  has  slain  a  grizzly  bear,  wears 
a  necklace  of  his  daws,  the  most  glorious  tro* 
phy  that  a  hunter  can  exhibit. 

An  Indian  toilet  is  an  operation  of  some  toil 
and  trouble;  the  warrior  often  has  to  paint 
himself  from  head  to  foot,  and  is  extremely 
capricious  and  difficult  to  please,  as  to  the 
hideous  distribution  of  streaks  and  colours.  A 
great  part  of  the  morning,  therefore,  passed 
away  before  there  were  any  signs  of  the  distant 
.pageant.  In  the  mean  time  a  profoimd  stillness 
reigned  over  the  village.  Most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  gone  forth ;  others  remained  in  mute 
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expectation*  All  sports  and  occupations  were 
suspended^  excepting  that  in  the  lodges  the 
painstaking  squaws  were  silently  busied  prepare 
ing  the  repasts  for  the  warriors. 

It  was  near  noon  that  a  mingled  sound  of 
voices  and  rude  music  fiedntly  heard  £rom  a  dis- 
tance^ gave  notice  that  the  procession  was  cm 
the  march.  The  old  men  and  such  iji  the 
squaws  as  could  leave  their  employments  has^ 
tened  forth  to  meet  it.  In  a  litfJe  white  it 
emerged  from  behind  a  hill^  and  had  a  wild 
and  picturesque  appearance  as  it  came  moTiDg 
over  the  summit  in  measured  step^  and  to  the 
cadence  of  songs  and  savage  instruments ;  the 
warlike  standards  and  trophies  flaunting  aloft, 
and  the  feathers^  and  paint,  and  silver  oma^ 
ment  of  the  warriors  glaring  and  glittering  in 
the  sunshine. 

The  pageant  had  reaUy  something  chivalrous 
in  its  arrangement.  The  Aricaras  are  divided 
into  several  bands,  each  bearing  the  name  of 
some  animal  or  bird,  as  the  buffalo,  the  bear^ 
the  dog,  the  pheasant.  The  present  party  c(m- 
sisted  of  four  of  these  bands^  one  of  which  was 
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the  dog,  the  most  esteemed  in  war^  being  com- 
posed of  young  men  mider  thirty^  and  noted 
for  prowess.    It  is  engaged  on  the  most  des- 
perate occaaons.    The  bands  marched  in  sepa- 
late  bodies  mider  their  seveial  leaders.    The 
warriors  on  foot  came  fint^  in  platoons  of  ten 
or  twelve  abreast;  then  the  horsemen.    Each 
band  bore  as  an  ensign  a  spear  or  bow  deco- 
rated with  beads>  porcupine  quills  and  painted 
feathers.    Each  bore  its  trophies  of  scalps^  ele- 
fated  on  poles^  their  long  black  lodts  streaming 
in  the  wind.    Each  was  accompanied  by  ita 
rude  music  and  minstrelsy.    In  this  way  the 
procession  extended  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mole. 
The  warriors  were  variously  armed,  some  few 
with  guns,  others  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
war  chibs^  all  had  shields  of  buffalo  hide;,  a 
kind  of  defence  generally  used  by  the  Indians 
of  the  open  prairies^  who  have  not  the  covert 
of  trees  and  forests  to  protect  them.    They 
were  painted  in  the  most  savage  style.    Some 
had  the  stamp  of  a  red  hand  across  their 
mouths,  a  rign  that  they  had  drunk  the  life- 
Uood  of  a  foe ! 

£  2 
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..  As  they  drew  near  to  the  village  the  old  men 
and  the  women  began  to  meet  them^  and  now 
A  scene  ensued  that  proved  the  fallacy  of  the 
.old  fable  of  Indian  apathy  and  stoicism*  Parents 
«and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and 
.listers  met  with  the  most  rapturous  expressions 
<of  joy  'y  while  wailings  and  lamentations  were 
.heard  from  the  relatives  of  the  killed  and 
.wounded.  The  procession,  however,  continued 
on  with  slow  and  measured  step,  in  cadence  to 
the  solemn  chant,  and  the  warriors  maintained 
.their. fixed  and  stem  demeanour. 
,  Between  two  of. the  principal  chiefs  rode  a 
youijg  ^mrior  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battie.  He  was  severely  wounded,  so  as 
with  difficulty  to  keep  on  his  horse;  but  he 
preserved  a  serene  and  steadfetst  countenance, 
as  if  perfectly  unhanned.  His  mother  had 
heard  of  his  condition.  She  broke  through  the 
throng,,  and  rushing  up,  threw  her  anus  around 
him  and. wept  aloud.  He  kept  up  the  spirit 
and,  demeanour  of  a  warrior  to  the  last,  but 
^expired  shortiy  after  he  had  reached  hi^  home. 
The  village  was  now  a  scene  of  the  utmost 
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festmty  and  (iritunph.  The  banners,'  and  tro^ 
pbies,'  and  scalps,  and  painted  shields  were 
elevated  on  poles  near  the  lodges. "  There  were 
war-feasts,  and  scalp-dances,  with  warlike  songs 
and  savage  music;  all  the  inhabitants  were 
arrayed  in  their  festal  dresses;  while  the 
old  heralds  went  round  firom  lodge  to  lodge, 
promulgating  with  loud  voices  the  events 
of  the  battle  and  the  exploits  of  the  various 
warriors. 

Such  was  the  boisterous  revelry  of  the  village; 
but  sounds  of  another  kind  were  heard  on  the 
surrounding  hills;  piteous  wailings  of  the 
women,  who  had  retired  thither  to  mourn  in 
darkness  and  solitude  for  those  who  had  fallen 
in  battle.  There  the  poor  mother  of  die  youth- 
ful warrior  who  had  returned  home  in  triumph 
but  to  die,  gave  full  vent  to  the  anguish  of  a 
mother's  heart.  How  much  does  this  custom 
among  the  Indian  women  of  repairing  to  the 
hill  tops  in  the  night,  and  pouring  forth  their 
wailings  for  the  dead,  call  to  mind  the  beautiful 
and  affecting  passage  of  scripture,  "  In  Rama 
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was  there  a  Toice  heard^  lamentation^  and  weep- 
ing and  great  mourning,  Rachel  weeping  for  her 
children^  and  would  not  be  comforted^  because 
they  are  not'^ 
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While  Mr.  Hunt  was  diligently  preparing 
for  his  arduous  journey^  some  of  his  men  began 
to  lose  heart  at  the  perilous  prospect  before 
them;  but,  before  we  accuse  them  of  want  of 
spirit^  it  is  proper  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
wilderness  into  which  they  were  about  to  adven- 
ture* It  was  a  r^ion  almost  as  vast  and  track- 
less as  the  ocean>  and^  at  the  time  of  which  we 
treat,  but  little  known,  excepting  through  the 
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rugae  accounts  of  Indian  hunters*    A  pdit  of 
their  route  would  lay  across  an  immense  tract 
stretching  north  and  south  for  hundreds  of 
miles  along  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountain^ 
and  drained  by  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  Mississippi.    This  region^  whidt 
resembles  one  of  the  immeasurable  steppes  of 
Asia^  has  not  inaptly  been  termed  ^^  the  great 
American  desert/'    It  spreads  forth  into  undur 
laiing  and  treeless  plains^  and  desolate  sandy 
ifBStes^  wearisome  to  the  eye  from  their  extent : 
and  monotony^   and  which  are   supposed  by 
geologists^  to  have  formed  the  ancient  floor  of 
the  ocean^  coimtless  ages  since^  when  its  prime- 
val waves  beat  against  the  granite  bases  of  the 
Kocky  mountains. 

'It  is  a  land  where  no  man  p^manently 
abides;  for^  in  certain  seasons  of  tihie  year  there 
is  no  food  either  for  the  himter  or  his  steed* 
The .  herbage  is  parched  and  withered ;  the 
brooks  and  streams  are  dried  up ;  the  buAioy 
the  elk^  and  deer  have  wandered  to  distant 
parts^  keeping  within  the  verge  of  ezptting 
verdure,  and  leaving  behind  them  a  v^st  unzn^ 
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Jbabitc4  .fiolittijfle>  seamed  by  rayiiies^  tbe  beds 
of  former  ttorrents^  but  now  serving  only  to 
tantaUoe  and  increase  the  thirst  of  the  tnir 
Tdler. 

Ocoaisionally  the  monotony  of  this  vast  wil- 
demess.  is  interrupted  by  mountainous  belts 
of  sond  and  limestone^  broken  into  confused 
masses-;  with  precipitous  cliffs  and  yawning 
imiiBs^  looking  like  the  ruins  of  a  world;   or 
is  traversed  by  lofty  and  barren  ridges  of  rocky 
almost. impassable^  like  those  denominated  tiie 
Black   hills.      Beyond    these    rise  the  stem 
barriers  of  the  Rocky  mountains^  the  limits^ 
as  it  Yfere,  of  the  Atlantic  world.    The  rugged 
de6ks  and  deep  vaUeys  of  this  vast  chain  form 
sheltering   places  for   restless  and   ferocious 
biMids  of  savages^  many  of  them  the  remnants 
of.  tribes,  once   inhabitants  of   the   prairies^ 
but 'broken  up  by  war  and  violence,  and  who 
caci^  into  their  mountain  haunts  the  fierce 
paasfatts-and  reckless  habits  of  desperadoes. 

Snoh  is  the.  nature  of  this  immense  wilder- 
neps.  toll  the  far  west;  whidi  apparently  defies 
i,  and  the  habitation  of  dviliased  lifii* 
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Some  portions  of  it  along  tlie  riyeis  maj 
partially  be  subdued    by  agriculture,    otibiera 
may  form  vast  pastoral  tracts^  like  iihose  of 
the  east;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  great 
pert  of  it  will  form  a  lawless  interval  between 
the  abodes  of  civilized  man^  like  the  wastes 
of  the  ocean  or  the  deserts  of  Arabia;  and^ 
like  them^  be  subject  to  the  depredations  of 
the  marauder.    Here  may  spring  np  new  and 
mongrel  races,  like  new  formations  in  geology, 
the  amalgamation  of  the  ^^  debris'^  and  ^  abrar 
sions^^  of  former  races,  civilized  and  savage; 
the  remains  of  broken  and  almost  extinguished 
tribes ;  the  descendants  of  wandering  hunten 
and  trappers  ;  of  fugitives  from  the  Spanish 
and  American  frontiers  ;  of  adventurers  and 
desperadoes  of  every  class  and  country,  yearly 
ejected  from  the  bosom  of  aodety  into  the 
wilderness.    We  are  contributing  incessantly 
to  swell  this  singular  and  heterogeneous  doud 
of  wild  population  that  is  to  hang  about  our 
frontier,  by  the  transfer  of  whole  tribes  of 
savages  from  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
great  wastes  of  the  far  west.    Many  of  these 
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bear  with  £hem  the  smart  of  real  or  fended 
injuries ;  many  consider  themselves  expatriated 
bdngs  wrongfully  exiled  from  their  hereditary 
homes^  and  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers^  and 
cherish  a  deep  and  abiding  animosity  against 
l3ie  race  that  has  dispossessed  them.  Some 
may  gradually  become  pastoral  hordes^  like 
tiiose  rude  and  migratory  people^  half  shepherd^ 
half  warrior^  who^  with  their  flocks  and  herds^ 
roam  the  plains  of  upper  Asia;  but^  others^ 
it  is  to  be  apprehended^  will  become  predatory 
bands,  mounted  on  the  fleet  steeds  of  the 
prairies,  with  the  open  plains  for  their  ma- 
rauding grounds,  and  the  mountains  for  their 
retreats  and  lurking  places.  Here  they  may 
resemble  those  great  hordes  of  the  north, 
^  Gog  and  Magog  with  their  bands,^  that 
haunted  the  gloomy  imaginations  of  the  pro- 
phets. ^  A  great  company  and  a  mighty  host, 
all  riding  upon  horses,  and  warring  upon  those 
nations  which  were  at  rest,  and  dwelt  peace- 
ably, and  hftd  gotten  cattle  and  goods.'' 
.  The  Spaniards  changed  the  whole  character 
and  habits  of  the  Indians  when  they  brought 
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£he  horse  among  them.  In  Chili,  Tucuman 
and  other  parts^  it  has  converted  them^  we 
are  told^  into  Tartar-like  tribes^  and  enabled 
them   to   keep    the    Spaniards    out   of    their 
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country^  and  even  to  make  it  dangerous  for 
them  to  venture  far  from  their  towns  and 
settlements.  Are  we  not  in  danger  of  pro- 
ducing some  such  state  of  things  in  the  bound- 
less regions  of  the  far  west  ?  That  these  are 
not  mere  fanciful  and  extravagant  su^estions 
we  have  sufficient  proofs  in  the  dangers  already 
experienced  by  the  traders  to  the  Spanish  mart 
of  Santa  ¥6,  and  to  the  distant  posts  of  the 
for  companies.  These  are  obliged  to  proceed 
in  armed  caravans,  and  are  subject  to  mur- 
derous attacks  from  bands  of  Pawnees,  Ca- 
manches  and  Blackfeet,  that  come  scourijig 
upon  them  in  their  weary  march  across  the 
plains,  or  he  in  wait  for  them  among  the  passes 
of  the  mountains. 

We  are  wandering,  however,  into  excursive 
speculations,  when  our  intention  was  merely 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  wilderness 
which  Mr.  Hunt  was  about  to  traverse ;  and 
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which  at  that  time  was  far  less  known  than  at 
present;  though  it  still  remains  in  a  great 
measure  an  unknown  land.  We  cannot  be 
surprised^  therefore^  that  some  of  the  least 
resolute  of  his  party  should  feel  dismay  at 
the  thoughts  of  adventuring  into  this  perilous 
wilderness  under  the  uncertain  guidance  of 
three  hunters^  who  had  merely  passed  once 
through  the  country  and  might  have  forgotten 
tlie  landmarks.  Their  apprehensions  were  ag- 
gravated by  some  of  Lisa's  followers^  who^ 
not  being  engaged  in  the  expedition^  took 
a  mischievous  pleasure  in  exaggerating  its 
dangers.  They  painted  in  strong  colours^  to 
the  poor  Canadian  voyageurs^  the  risk  they 
run  of  perishing  with  hunger  and  thirst; 
of  being  cut  off  by  war-parties  of  the  Sioux 
who  scoured  the  plains ;  of  having  their  horses 

* 

stolen  by  the  Upsarokas  or  Crows^  who  in- 
fested the  skirts  of  the  Rocky  mountains; 
or  of  being  butchered  by  the  Blackfeet^  who 
lurked  among  the  defiles.  In  a  word^  there 
was  little  chance  of  their  getting  alive  across 
the  mountains ;   and  even  if  they  did^  those 
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three  guides  knew  nothing  of  the  howlfaig 
wilderness  that  lay  beyond. 

The  apprehensions  thus  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  men  came  well  nigh 
proving  detrimental  to  the  expedition.  Some 
of  them  determined  to  desert^  and  to  make  their 
way  back  to  St.  Louis.  They  accordingly  pur- 
loined several  weapons  and  a  barrel  of  gun* 
powder,  as  ammunition  for  their  enterprise,  and 
buried  them  in  the  river  bank,  intending  to 
seize  one  of  the  boats  and  make  off  in  the  night. 
Portunately  their  plot  was  overheard  by  John 
Day^  the  Kentuckian^  and  communicated  to 
the  partners^  who  took  quiet  and  effectual 
means  to  frustrate  it. 

The  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
Crow  Indians  had  not  been  overrated  by'  the 
camp  gossips.  These  savages,  through  whose 
mountain  haunts  the  party  would  have  to  pas8> 
were  noted  for  daring  and  excursive  habits^  and 
great  dexterity  in  horse  stealing.  Mr.  Hun^ 
therefore^  considered  himself  fortunate  in  having 
met  with  a  man  who  might  be  of  great  use  to 
him  in  any  intercourse  he  might  have  with  the 
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This  was  a  wandering  individual  named 
Edward  Rose^  whom  he  had  picked  up  some- 
where ontbe  Missonri — one  of  those  anomalous 
beings  found  on  the  frontier^  who  seem  to  have 
Mtiher  kin  nor  country.  He  had  lived  some 
time  among  the  Crows^  so  as  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  language  and  customs; 
and  was^  withal^  a  dogged,  sullen,  silent  fellow^ 
wiiii  a  sinister  aspect,  and  more  of  Uie  savage 
tihan  the  civilized  man  in  his  appearance.  He 
tftiui  engaged  to  serve  in  general  as  a  hunter,  but 
as  guide  and  interpreter  when  they  should 
reach  the  country  of  the  Crows. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  Mr.  Hunt  took  up  his 
line  of  march  by  land  from  the  Aricara  village, 
leaving  Mr.  Lisa  and  Mr.  Nuttall  there,  where 
Ibey  intended  to  await  the  expected  arrival  of 
Mr.  Henry  firom  the  Rocky  mountains.  As  to 
Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Breckenbridge,  they  had 
departed  some  days  previously,  on  a  voyage 
down  the  river  to  St.  Louis,  with  a  detachment 
from  Mr.  Lisa's  party.  With  all  his  exertions, 
Mr.  Hunt  had  been  tmable  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  horses  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
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his  people.  His  cavalcade  consisted  of  eighty- 
two  horses^  most  of  them  heavily  laden  with 
Indian  goods^  beaver  traps^  ammunition^  Indian 
com^  com  meal^  and  other  necessaries.  Each 
of  the  partners  was  mounted^  and  a  horse  was 
allotted  to  the  interpreter^  Pierre  Dorion^  for 
the  transportation  of  his  luggage  and  his  two 
children.  His  squaw^  for  the  most  part  of  the 
time^  trudged  on  foot,  like  the  residue  of  the 
party;  nor  did  any  of  the  men  show  more 
patience  and  fortitude  than  this  resolute  woman 
in  enduring  fatigue  and  hardship. 

The  veteran  trappers  and  voyageurs  of  Lisa^s 
party  shook  their  heads  as  their  comrades  set 
out,  and  took  leave  of  them  as  of  doomed  men; 
and  even  Lisa  himself,  gave  it  as  his  opinion^ 
after  the  travellers  had  departed^  that  they 
would  never  reach  the  shores  of  the  Ptoific,  but 
would  either  perish  with  hunger  in  the  wilder- 
ness^ or  be  cut  off  by  the  savages. 
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Thb  course  taken  by  Mr.  Hunt  was  at  first 
to  the  northwest^  but  soon  turned  and  kept 
generally  to  the  southwest^  to  avoid  the  country 
infested  by  the  Blackfeet.  His  route  took  him 
across  some  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
Missouri^  and  over  immense  prairies^  bounded 
only  by  the  horizon^  and  destitute  of  trees. 
It  was  now  the  height  of  summer^  and  these 
naked  plains  would  be  intolerable  to  the  trat* 
veller  were  it  not  for  the  breezes  which  sweep 
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over  them  during  the  fervour  of  the  day^  bring- 
ing with  them  tempering  airs  from  the  distant 
mountains.  To  the  prevalence  of  these  breezes^ 
and  to  the  want  of  all  leafy  covert^  may  we  also 
attribute  the  freedom  from  those  flies  and  other 
insects  so  tormenting  to  man  and  beast  during 
the  siunmer  months^  in  the  lower  plains^  which 
are  bordered  and  interspersed  with  woodland. 

The  monotony  of  these  inmiense  landscapes^ 
also^  would  be  as  wearisome  as  that  of  the 
ocean,  were  it  not  relieved  in  some  degree  by 
the  purity  and  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  beauty  "of  the  heavens.  The  sky  has 
that  dehcious  blue  for  which  the  sky  of  Italy 
is  renowned ;  the  sun  shines  with  a  splendour, 
imobscured  by  any  doud  or  vapour,  and  a 
starlight  night  on  the  prairies  is  glorious.  This 
purity  and  elasticity  of  atmosphere  increases 
as  the  traveller  approaches  the  mountains,  and 
gradually  rises  into  the  more  elevated  prairies* 

On  the  second  day  of  the  journey,  Mr.  Hunt 
arranged  the  party  into  small  and  convenient 
messes,  distributing  unong  them  the  camp 
kettles.    The  encampments  at  night  were  as 
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before;  some  sleeping  under  tents^  and  others 
bivouacking  in  the  open  air.  The  Canadians 
proved  as  patient  of  toil  and  hardship  on  the 
land  as  on  the  water;  indeed^  nothing  could 
surpass  the  patience  and  good  humour  of  these 
men  upon  the  march.  They  were  the  cheerful 
drudges  of  the  party^  loading  and  unloading  the 
horses^  pitching  the  tents^  making  the  fires, 
cocddng ;  in  short,  performing  all  those  house* 
hold  and  menial  offices  whidi  the  Indians 
usually  assign  to  the  squaws;  and,  like  the 
squaws,  they  left  all  the  hunting  and  fighting  to 
odiers.  A  Cana^an  has  but  Utde  affection  for 
the  exercise  of  the  rifle. 

The  progress  of  the  party  was  but  slow  for 
the  first  few  days.  Some  of  the  men  were 
indisposed;  Mr.  Crooks,  espedally,  was  so 
msweU  that  he  could  not  keep  on  his  horse.  A 
rude  kind  of  litter  was,  therefore,  prepared  tor 
him,  consisting  of  two  long  poles,  fixed,  one  on 
each  side  of  two  horses,  with  a  mstting  between 
fbem^  on  which  he  ledined  at  fiiU  length,  and 
was  protected  from  the  sun  by  a  canopy  of 
boughs. 

f2 
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On  the  evening  of  the  23d  (July)  they  en^ 
camped  on  tihe  banks  of  what  they  term  Big 
riyer;  and  here  we  cannot  but  pause  to  lament 
the. stupid^  common-place^   and   often   ribald 
names  entailed  upon  the  rivers  and  other  fea* 
ture^  of  the  great  west,  by  traders  and  settlers. 
As  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  these  magnificent 
regions  are  yet  in  existence,  the  Indian  names 
might  easily  be  recovered ;  which,  besides  being 
in  general  more  sonorous  and  musical,  would 
remain  mementoes  of  the  primitive  lords  of  the 
soil,  of  whom  in  a  little  while  scarce  any  traces, 
will  be  left.    Indeed,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the 
whole  of  our  country  could  be  rescued,  as  much 
Bs  possible,  from  the  wretched  nomenclature  in-» 
dieted  upon  it,  by  ignorant  and  vulgar  minds ; 
and  this  might  be  done,  in  a  great  degree,  by 
restoring  the  Indian  names,  wherever  significant 
and  euphonious.     As  there  appears  to  be  a 
spirit   of  research  abroad  in  respect  to  our. 
aboriginal  antiquities,  we  would  suggest,  as  a. 
worthy  object  of  enterprise,  a  map,  or  maps^  of 
every  part  of  our  country,, giving  the  Indian 
names  wherever   they  could  be   ascertained. 
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Whoever  achieves  such  a  task  worthily,  "mil 

■ 

leaVe  a  monument  to  his  OM^n  reputation. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  As  the  tra- 
vellers  were  now  in  a  country  abounding  .with 
buffalo,  they  remained  .for  several,  days  en- 
camped upon  the  banks  of  Big  river,  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  provisions,  and  to  give  the  invalids 
time  to  recruit. 

On  the  second  day  of  their  .sojourn,  as  Ben 
Jones,  John  Day  and  others  of  the  hunters 
were  in  pursuit  of  game,  they  came  upon  an 
Indian  camp  on  the  open  prairie,  near  to  a 
small  stream  which  ran  through  a  ravine.  The 
tents  or  lodges  were  of  dressed  buffalo  skins, 
sewn  together  and  stretched  on  tapering  pine 
poles,  joined  at  top,  but  radiating  at  bottom, 
so  as  to  form  a  circle  capable  of  admitting  fifty 
persons.  Numbers  of  horses  were  grazing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp,  or  straying  at 
large  in  the  prairie;  a  sight  most  acceptable  to 
the  hunters.  After  reconnoitring  the  camp  for 
some  time,  they  ascertained  it  to  belong  to  a 
band  of  Cheyenne  Indians,  the  same  that  had 
sent  a  deputation  to  tixe  Aricaras.     They  re^ 
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ceiyed  the  hunters  in  the  most  fiiendly  manner; 
invited  them  to  their  lodges^  which  were  more 
cleanly  than  Indian  lodges  are  prone  to  be^  and 
set  food  before  them  with  true  imcivilized 
hospitality.  Several  of  them  accompanied  the 
hnnters  back  to  the  camp^  when  a  trade  was 
immediately  opened.  The  Cheyennes  were 
astonished  and  delighted  to  find  a  convoy  of 
goods  and  trinkets  thus  brought  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  prairie ;  while  Mr.  Hunt  and  his 
companions  were  overjoyed  to  have  an  opj>or- 
tunity  of  obtaining  a  further  supply  of  horses 
from  these  equestrian  savages* 

During  a  fortnight  that  the  travellers  lingered 
at  this  place,  tlieir  encampment  was  continuaHy 
thronged  by  the  Cheyennes.  They  were  a 
civile  well-behaved  people,  cleanly  in  their  per- 
sons, and  decorous  in  their  habits.  The  men 
were  tall,  straight,  and  vigorous,  with  aqaUine 
noses,  and  high  cheek  bones.  Some  were 
almost  as  naked  as  andent  statues,  and  mi^t 
have  stood  as  models  for  a  statuary ;  others 
had  leggins  and  mocassins  of  deer  skin,  and 
bufialo  robes,  which  they  threw  gracefully  over 
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their  shoulders.  In  a  little  while,  howevw^  they 
began  to  appear  in  more  gorgeous  array,  tricked 
out  in  the  finery  obtained  from  the  white  men ; 
bright  cloths;  brass  rings;  beads  of  yarioua 
oolours,  and  happy  was  he  who  could  render 
himself  hideous  with  vermilion. 

The  traveQers  had  frequent  occasion  to  admire 
the  skill  and  grace  with  which  these  Indians 
managed  their  horses.  Some  of  them  made  a 
striking  display  when  mounted ;  themselves  and 
their  steeds  decorated  in  gala  style;  for  the 
Indians  often  bestow  more  finery  upon  their 
horses  than  upon  themselves.  Some  would 
hang  roimd  the  nedcs,  or  rather  on  the  breasts 
0f  their  horses,  the  most  precious  ornaments 
they  had  obtained  from  the  white  men ;  others 
interwove  feathers  in  their  manes  and  tails. 
The  Indian  horses,  too,  appear  to  have  an 
attachment  to  their  wild  riders,  and  indeed  it  is 
said  that  the  horses  of  the  prairies  readily  dis« 
tingnish  an  Indian  from  a  white  man  by  the 
smdl,  and  £^ve  a  preference  to  the  former* 
Yet  the  Indians,  in  general,  are  hard  riders^ 
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wid,  how^ter  'they  may  value  tiieir  houses^  tfent 
ihem  with  great  roughness  and  neglect  Oeea^ 
sionally  the  Cheyennes  jomed  the  white  hunters 
in  {nuiBuit  of  the  elk  and  buffido ;  and  wheik  in 
the  ardour  of  the  chase^  spared  neither  thcte- 
selves  nor  their  steeds^  scouring  the  ptrairies  at 
fidl  speedy  and  plunging  down  precipices  and 
frightful  ravines  that  threatened  the  nedcs  of 
both  horse  and  horseman.  The  Indian  steed^ 
well  trained  to  the  chase^  seems  as  mad  as  ius 
lider^  and  pursues  the  game  as  eagerly  as  if  it 
wiere  his  natural  prey^  on  the  flesh  of  which  he 
was  to  banquet. 

^  The  history  of  the  Cheyennes  is  that  of  many 
of  those  wandering  tribes  of  the  prairies.  They 
were  the  remnant  of  a  once  powerful  pec^le 
called  the  Shaways^  inhabiting  a  branch  of  die 
Bed  river  which  flows  into  Lake  Winnip^* 
Every  Indian  tribe  has  some  rival  tribe  with 
which  it  wages  implacable  hostility.  Iliednufly 
enemies  of  the  Shaways  were  the  Sioux>  who^ 
after  a  long  course  of  warfare^  proved  too  power- 
ful for  them^  and  drove  them  across  the  Mis- 
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acmri^  They  i^ain  took  root  near  the  Wwricakine 
oreetcy  and  established  themselyes  there  iu  a 
loctified  Tillage. 

.  The  Sioux  still  followed  them  with  deadly 
aa^osity;  dislodged  them  from  their  village^ 
aad  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  Black 
liiUs^  near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Shey^ooie  or 
Cheyenne  river.  Here  they  lost  even  their 
iiame^  and  became  known  among  the  Frendu 
edonists  by  that  of  the  river  they  finequented. 

The  heart  of  the  tribe  was  now  broken;  its 
munbers  were  greatly  thinned  by  their  harassing 
wars.  They  no  longer  attempted  to  establish 
tbemselves  in  any  permanent  abode  that  might 
be  an  object  of  attack  to  their  cruel  foes.  They 
gsve  up  the  cultivation  of  the  firuitsof  the  earthy 
and  became  a  wandering  tribe,  subsisting  by 
the  diase^  and  following  the  buffiedo  in  its 
TMgmlaoPS. 

/  Their  only  possessions  were  horses^  which 
they  caught  on  the  prairies^  or  reared^  or  cap* 
tnrad  on  predatory  incursions  into  the  Mexican 
torritories^   aa   has   already  been  mcntioiied* 
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With  some  of  these  tiiey  reputed  (moe  a  year 
to  the  Aricara  Tillages,  exchanged  them  for 
com^  beans,  pumpkins,  and  articles  of  European 
merchandise,  and  then  returned  into  the  heart 
of  ihe  prairies. 

Such  are  tiie  fluctuating  fortunes  of  these 
savage  nations.  War,  famine,  pestilence,  to- 
gether or  singly,  bring  down  their  strength  and 
thin  their  numbers.  Whole  tribes  are  rooted 
up  from  their  native  places,  wander  for  a  time 
about  these  immense  re^ons,  become  amal- 
gamated with  other  tribes,  or  disappear  firom 
the  £em»  of  the  earth.  There  appears  to  be  a 
tendency  to  extinction  among  all  the  savage 
nations ;  and  this  tendency  would  seem  to  have 
been  in  operation  among  the  aboriginals  of  this 
country  long  before  the  advent  of  the  white 
men,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  traces  and  tra- 
ditions of  ancient  populousness  in  regions  which 
were  silent  and  deserted  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery ;  and  from  the  mysterious  and  perplex- 
ing vestiges  of  unknown  races>  predecessors  of 
those  found  in  actual  possession,  and  who  must 
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long  since  have  become  gradually  eztii^aished 
or  been  destroyed.  The  whole  history  of  the 
aboriginal  population  of  this  country^  howerer, 
is  an  enigma,  and  a  grand  one — ^wiU  it  ever  be 
solved  ? 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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COARACTBB— BIS  PLOTS — ^ANECDOTES  OP  THE  CROW  INDIANS— 
MOTORIOUS  BORSB  STEALERS — 80ICB  ACCOUNT  OP  ROSB  —  A 
SSSPSRADO  OP  THB  FRONTIER. 


On  the  Gth  of  August  the  travellers  bade 
fSBurewell  to  the  friendly  band  of  Cheyennes^  and 
resumed  their  journey.    As  they  had  obtained 

thirty -six  additional  horses  by  their   recent 

• 

traffic^  Mr.  Hunt  made  a  new  arrangement. 
The  baggage  was  made  up  in  smaller  loads.  A 
horse  was  allotted  to  each  of  the  six  prime 
hunters^  and  others  were  distributed  among  the 
voyageurs,  a  horse  for  every  two,  so  that  they 
could  ride  and  walk  alternately.  Mr.  Crooks 
being  still  too  feeble  to  mount  the  saddle,  was, 
carried  on  a  litter. 
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Their  march  this  day  lay  among  singular  hills 
and  knolls  of  an  indurated  red  e^rth^  resembling 
brick,  about  the  bases  of  which  were  scattered 
pumice  stones  and  cinders;  the  whole  bearing 
traces  of  the  action  of  fire.  In  the  evening  they 
encamped  on  a  branch  of  Big  rivier. 

They  were  now  out  of  the  tract  of  country  in- 
fested by  the  Sioux,  and  had  advanced  such  a 
distance  into  the  interior,  that  Mr.  Hunt  no 
longer  felt  apprehensive  of  the  desertion  of  aiiy 
of  his  men.  He  was  doomed,  however,  to  ex- 
perience new  cause  of  anxiety.  As  he  was 
seated  in  his  tent  after  nightfall,  one  of  the  men 
came  to  him  privately^  and  informed  him  that 
there  was  mischief  brewing  in  the  camp.  Ed- 
ward Rose,  the  interpreter,  whose  sinister  looks 
w^  have  ahready  mentioned^  was  denounced  by 
tl)is  secret  informer  as  a  designing,  treacherous 
scoundrel,  who  was  tampering  with  the  fidelity 
of  certain  of  the  men^  and  instigating  them  to 
a  flagrant  piece  of  treason.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days  they  would  arrive  at  the'  mountainous 
district  infested  by  the  Upsarokas  or'  &ows, 
the  tribe  among  which  Rose  was-  to  officiate  as 
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interpreter.  His  plan  was  thai  sereral  of  fiie 
men  shoiild  join  with  him^  when  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood^  in  carrying  off  a  number  of  the 
horses  with  their  packages  of  goods^  and  de- 
serting to  those  savages.  He  aaanred  them  of 
good  treatment  among  the  Crows^  the  principal 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  whom  he  knew:  they 
would  soon  become  great  men  among  them, 
and  have  the  finest  women^  and  the  daughters 
of  the  diiefs^  for  wives;  and  the  horses  and 
goods  they  carried  off  would  make  them  rich 
for  life. 

The  inteUigence  of  this  treachery  on  the  part 
of  Rose  gave  much  disquiet  to  Mr.  Hunt,  for 
he  knew  not  how  jEar  it  might  be  effective 
among  his  men.  He  had  already  had  proofii 
that  several  of  them  were  disaffected  to  Hie 
enterprise^  and  loath  to  cross  the  mountains. 
He  knew  also  that  savage  life  had  charms  for 
many  of  them^  especially  the  Canadians^  who 
were  prone  to  intermarry  and  domesticate 
tiiemselves  among  the  Indians. 

And  here  a  word  or  two  concerxung  Ih0 
Crows  a^  be  of  service  to  the  reader^  as  Aey 
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Will  figure  occasionally  in  the  succeeding  nar« 
ration. 

The  tribe  consists  of  four  bands^  which  have 
their  nestlmg  places  in  fertile,  well  wooded  val- 
leys^ lying  among  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  war 
tered  by  the  Big  Horse  river  and  its  tributary 
streams ;  but,  though  these  are  properiy  their 
homes,  where  they  shelter  their  old  people, 
their  wives,  and  their  children,  the  men  of  the 
tribe  are  almost  continually  on  the  foray  and  the 
scamper.  They  are,  in  tact,  notorious  marau* 
ders  and  horsestealers ;  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  mountains,  robbing  on  the  one  side,  and 
conveying  their  spoils  to  the  other.  Hence, 
we  are  told,  is  derived  th^  name,  given  to 
them  on  account  of  their  tuisettled  and  preda- 
tory habits ;  winging  their  flight  like  the  crows, 
from  one  side  of  the  mountains  to  the  other, 
and  making  free  booty  of  every  thing  that  lies 
in  their  way.  Horses,  however,  are  the  especial 
objects  of  their  depredations,  and  their  skill 
and  audacity  in  stealing  them  are  said  to  be 
astonishing.  This  is  their  glory  and  delight; 
an  accomplished  horsestealer  fills  up  didr  idea 
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of  a  hero.  Many  horses  are  obtained  by  them^ 
also^  in  barter  from  tribes  in  and  beyond  the 
mountains.  They  have  an  absolute  passion  for 
Ais  noble  animal;  besides  which  he  is  with 
diem  an  important  object  of  traffic.  Once  a 
year  they  make  a  visit  to  the  Mandans^  Mina« 
tarees^  and  other  tribes  of  the  Missouri^  taking 
with  them  droves  of  horses  which  they  exchange 
for  guns^  ammmiition^  trinkets^  vermilion^  cloths 
of  bright  colours,  and  various  other  articles  of 
European  manufacture.  With  these  they  sup- 
ply their  own  wants  and  caprices,  and  carry  on 
the  internal  trade  for  horses  akeady  mentioned. 
The  plot  of  Rose  to  rob  and  abandon  his 
countrymen  when  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness^ 
and  to  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  horde 
of  savages,  may  appear  strange  and  improbable 
to  those  unacquainted  with  the  singular  and 
anomalous  characters  that  are  to  be  found  about 
the  borders.  This  fellow,  it  appears,  was  one 
of  those  desperadoes  of  the  frontiers  outlawed 
by  their  crimes,  who  combine  the  vices  of 
civilized  and  savage  life,  and  are  ten  times  more 
barbarous  than  the  Indians  with  whom  they 
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eonsoit..  Bose  liad  ionmrly  bekmged  to  qm  > 
of  the  gKOgB  •£  pinttes  wlio  infested  the  utodft. 
of  Ibe  Mississippi,  plundering  boats  mm  tbef* 
vent  \xp  and  dawn  Ae  river,  and  wko  some*' 
times  shifted  the  so^ie  of  their  robberies  to  th^ 
shoiDe,  waylayii^  travellers  as  they  returned  bf 
land  from  New  Orieans  with  the  proceeds  o£ 
their  downward  voyage,  plundering  them  of 
their  money  and  effects,  and  oft^i  peipetrating 
the  most  atrocious  murders. 

These  hordes  of  villains  being  broken  up  and 
di;q>ersed.  Rose  had  betaken  himself  to  the 
wilderness,  and  associated  himself  with  the 
Crows,  whose  predatory  habits  were  congenial 
with  his  own,  had  married  a  woman  of  the 
tribe,  and,  in  short,  had  identified  himself  with 
those  vagrant  savages. 

Such  was  the  worthy  guide  and  interpreter, 
Edward  Rose.  We  give  his  story,  however, 
not  as  it  was  known  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  com* 
panions  at  the  time,  but  as  it  has  been  subse- 
quently ascertained.  Enough  was  known  of 
the  fellow  and  his  dark  and  perfidious  character 
to  put  Mr.  Hunt  upon  his  guard :  still,  as  there 

VOL.  II.  G 
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-was  no  knowing  how  far  his  plans  might  have 
succeeded^  and  as  any  rash  act  might  blow 
the  mere  smouldering  sparks  of  treason  into 
a  sudden  blaze^  it  was  thought  advisable  by 
those  with  whom  Mr.  Himt  consulted,  to  con*» 
ceal  all  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  the  meditated 
treachery^  but  to  keep  up  a  vigilant  watch  upon 
the  movements  of  Rose^  and  a  strict  guard  upon 
the  horses  at  night. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


SIfBSTITUTB  YOB  7UEL  ON  THB  PRAIRXM— V08SIL  TME8— FIERCB* 
KISS  or  THB  BUFFALOES  WHBN  IN  HBAT — THREE  HUNTER! 
MUSING— nONAL  FIRES  AND  SMOEB8— UN  EASINESS  CONCERN- 
ING    THB   LOST   MEN A    PLAN  TO    FORE8TAL   A    ROOVB — NEW 

ARRANGEMENT  WITII    ROSE — RETURN   OP  THE  WANOBBBRS. 

Thb  plains  over  which  the  travellers  were 
journeying  continued  to  be  destitute  of  trees  or 
even  shrubs ;  insomuch  that,  they  had  to  use 
the  dung  of  the  bufialo  for  fuel^  as  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert  use  that  of  the  camel.  This 
substitute  for  fuel  is  universal  among  the 
Indians  of  these  upper  prairies^  and  is  said  to 
make  a  fire  equal  to  that  of  turf.  If  a  few 
chips  are  added^  it  throws  out  a  cheerful  and 
kindly  blaze. 

g2 
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These  plains^  however,  had  not  always  been 
equally  destitute  of  wood,  as  was  evident  from 
the  trunks  of  trees  which  the  travellers  re- 
peatedly met  with,  some  still  standing,  others 
lying  about  in  broken  fragments,  but  all  in  a 
fossil  state,  having  flourished  in  times  long 
past.  In  these  singular  remains,  the  original 
grain  of  the  wood  was  still  so  distinct  that  they 
could  be  ascertained  to  be  the  ruins  of  oak 
trees.  Several  pieces  of  the  fossil  wood  were 
selected  by  the  men  to  serve  bs  whetstones. 

In  this  part  of  the  journey  there  was  no  lack 
of  provisions,  for  the  prairies  were  covered  with 
immense  herds  of  buffalo.  These,  in  general, 
«re  animals  of  peaceable  demeanour,  grazing 
quiedy  like  domestic  cattle ;  but  this  was  the 
season  when  they  are  in  heat,  and  when  the 
bulls  are  unusually  fierce  and  pi^nacious. 
There  was  accordingly  a  universal  restlessness 
and  commotion  throughout  the  plain ;  and  the 
amorous  herds  gave  utterance  to  their  feelings 
in  low  bellowings  that  resounded  Hke  distant 
thunder.  Here  and  there  fierce  duellos  took 
place  between  rival  enamorados ;  butting  their 
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huge  shagged  fronts  together^  goring  each  otlief 
with  their  short  blade  homs^  and  tearing  up 
the  earth  with  their  feet  in  perfect  fury. 

In  one  of  the  erening  halts^  Pierre  Dorion, 
the  interpreter,  together  with  Carson  and  Gard- 
pie^  two  of  the  hunters^  were  missings  nor  had 
ihey  returned  by  morning.  As  it  was  supposed 
ihey  had  wandered  away  in  pursuit  of  buffalo, 
and  would  readily  find  the  track  of  the  party, 
no  solicitude  was  felt  on  their  account.  A  fire 
was  left  burnings  to  guide  them  by  its  column 
of  smoke^  and  the  travellers  proceeded  on  their 
march.  In  the  erening  a  s^al  fire  was  made 
on  ahill  adjacent  to  the  camp^  and  in  the  morn- 
ing it  was  replenished  with  fuel  so  as  to  last 
throughout  the  day.  These  signals  are  usual 
among  the  Indians^  to  give  warnings  to  each 
other^  or  to  call  home  straggling  hunters ;  and 
such  is  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  in 
those  elevated  plains,  that  a  di^t  column  of 
smoke  can  be  discerned  from  a  distance,  parti- 
eulaily  in  the  evenings.  Two  or  three  days 
elapsed^  however,  without  the  reappearance  of. 
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the  three  hunters;  and  Mr.  Hunt  slackened 
Ms  march  to  give  them  time  to  overtake  him* 

A  vigilant  watch  continued  to  be  kept  upon 
the  movements  of  Rose^  and  of  such  of  the 
menas  were  considered  doubtful  in  their  loyalty ; 
but  nothing  occurred  to  excite  immediate  ap- 
prehensions. Rose  evidently  was  not  a  favour- 
ite among  his  comrades^  and  it  was  hoped  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  make  any  real  par- 
tisans. 

On  the  10th  of  August  they  encamped  among 
hills^  on  the  highest  peak  of  which  Mr.  Hunt 
caused  a  huge  pyre  of  pine  wood  to  be  made, 
which  soon  sent  up  a  great  column  of  flame 
that  might  be  seen  far  and  wide  over  the 
prairies.  This  fire  blazed  all  nighty  and  was 
amply  replenished  at  daybreak;  so  that  the 
towering  pillar  of  smoke  could  not  but  be 
descried  by  the  wanderers  if  within  the  diih 
tance  of  a  day's  journey. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  in  these  regions, 
where  the  features  of  the  country  so  much  re- 
semble each  other,  for  hunters  to  lose  them- 
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mkres  and  wander  for  many  days^  befoore  tbef 
canfind  their  way  back  to  the  main  body  oC 
Aeii  party.  In  the  present  instance,  however, 
a  more  than  common  solicitude  was  felt .  in 
conaeqnenoe  of  the  distrust  awakened  by  the 
sinister  designs  of  Rose. 

The  route  now  became  excessively  toilsome 
over  a  ridge  of  steep  rocky  hills,  covered  with 
loose  stones.  These  were  intersected  by  deep 
valleys^  formed  by  two  branches  of  Big  river, 
coming  from  the  south  of  west,  both  of  which 
diey  crossed.  These  streams  were  bordered  by 
meadows,  well  stocked  with  bufiGdoes.  Loads 
of  meat  were  brought  in  by  the  hunters;  but 
the  travellers  were  rendered  dainty  by  profu-. 
tBon,  and  would  cook  only  the  choice  pieces. 

They  had  now  travelled  for  several  days  at  a 
Tery  slow  rate,  and  had  made  signal  fires  and 
left  traces  of  their  route  at  every  stage,  yet 
nothing  was  heard  or  seen  of  the  lost  men..  It 
began  to  be  feared  that  they  might  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  some  lurking  band  of  savages. 
A  party  numerous  as  that  of  Mr.  Hunt,  with  a 
long  train  of  pack-horses,  moving  across  open 
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plttjas  or  naked  hilks  i^  diseoTeisUe  at  a  great 
distance  by  Indian  seouts^  who  spread  ike 
intelligence  rapidly  to  various  points,  and  a»* 
sembk  theirfrienda  to  hai^  about  the  sldbrta  o£ 
Hie  travellers^  steal  their  horses,  or  cat  off  asijr 
stragglers  from  the  main  body. 

Mr.  Hmit  and  his  companions  irere  more 
and  nKNTe  sensible  how  much  it  would  be  in  tha 
power  of  this  soUen  and  daring  vagabond  Roa^ 
to  do  them  mischief,  when  they  shoold  become 
entangled  in  the  defies  of  the  mountains,  wkh 
the  passes  of  whidi  they  were  wholly  unac- 
quainted^ and  which  were  inlested  by  his  free- 
booting  friends,  the  Crows.  There,  should  he 
succeed  in  seducing  some  of  the  party  into  his 
plans^  he  might  carry  off  the  best  hcvses  and 
effects,  throw  himself  among  hia  savage  aDies, 
and  set  all  pursuit  at  defiance.  Mr.  Hunt  le- 
solved^  therefore,  to  frustrate  the  knave,,  divert 
him,  by  management,  from  his  plans,  and 
make  it  wiflSdently  advant^eous  for  him  to 
remain  honest.  He  took  oecaaon,  aecwdin^j 
in  the  ccHirse  of  conversati(m,  to  inform  Rose 
that^  having  engaged  him  diefly  aa  a  guide  and 
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iatcrpreter  through  the  country  o!  the  Crowsy 
tbey  would  not  stond  in  need  of  his  senriees 
bcy^xuL  Knowii^^  therefore^  his  connexion 
by  marriage  with  tiiat  tribe^  and  his  predilee^ 
tion  for  a  residence  among  them,  they  would 
pot  no  constraint  upon  his  will,  but^  whenever 
they  met  with  a  party  of  that  people,  would 
have  ham  at  liberty  to  remain  among  his  adopted 
brethren.  Furthermore  that,  in  tlius  parting 
wil^  him,  they  would  pay  him  half  a  year's 
wages  in  consideration  of  his  past  services,  and 
would  give  him  a  horse,  three  beaver  traps,  and 
swadry  other  articles  calculated  to  set  him  up  in 
theworid. 

This  unexpected  liberafity,  whidb  made  it 
nearly  as  prc^table  and  infinitely  less  haasardous 
for  Hose  to  remain  honest  than  to  play  the 
rogue,  completely  disarmed  him.  From  that 
time  his  whole  deportment  underwent  a  change. 
His  brow  cleared  up  and  appeared  more  cheer* 
fnl;  he  left  off  his  aoDen,  skulking  habits,  and 
made  no  further  attempts  to  tamper  with  the 
fiutk  of  bis  comrades. 

On  the  13th  of  August  Mr.  Hunt  vaned  his 
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coiirse  and  inclined  westward^  in  hopes  of  hll-* 
ing  in  with  the  three  lost  hunters;  who^  it  was 
now  thought^  might  have  kept  to  the  right 
hand  of  Big  river.  This  course  soon  brought 
him  to  a  fork  of  the  Little  Missouri,  about  a 
hundred  yards  wide,  and  resembUng  the  great 
river  of  the  same  name  in  the  strength  of  its 
current,  its  turbid  water,  and  the  frequency  of 
drift  wood  and  sunken  trees. 

Ru^ed  moimtains  appeared  ahead,  crowding 
down  to  the  water  edge,  and  offering  a  barrier 
to  further  progress  on  the  side  they  were  ascend-, 
ing.  Crossing  the  river,  therefore,  they  en«- 
camped  on  its  north-west  bank,  where  they 
found  good  pasturage  and  buffalo  in  abundance. 
The  weather  was  overcast  and  rainy,  and  a 
general  gloom  pervaded  the  camp;  the  voya- 
geurs  sat  moping  in  groups,  with  their  should- 
ers as  high  as  their  heads,  croaking  their  fore- 
bodings, when  suddenly  towards  evening  a 
shout  of  joy  gave  notice  that  the  lost  men  were 
found.  They  came  slowly  higging  into  the: 
camp,  with  weary  looks,  and  horses  jaded  and. 
wayworn.     They  had,  in  fact,  been  for  seve- 
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Tal  days  incessantly  on  the  move.  In  their 
hunting  excursion  on  the  prairies  they  had 
pushed  so  &r  in  pursuit  of  hufialo^  as  to  find 
it  impossible  to  retrace  their  steps  over  plains 
trampled  by  innumerable  herds ;  and  were  baf- 
fled by  the  monotony  of  the  landscape  in  their 
attempts  to  recall  landmarks.  They  had  ridden 
to  and  fro  imtil  they  had  almost  lost  the  points 
of  the  compass^  and  become  totally  bewildered; 
nor  did  they  ever  perceive  any  of  the  signal  fires 
and  columns  of  smoke  made  by  their  comrades. 
At  lengthy  about  two  days  previously,  when 
almost  spent  by  anxiety  and  hard  riding,  they 
came,  to  their,  great  joy,  upon  the  "  trail'*  of 
the  party,  which  they  had  since  followed  up 
steadily. 

Those  only,  who  have  experienced  the  warm 
cordiality  that  grows  up  between  comrades  in 
wild  and  adventurous  expeditions  of  the  kind^ 
can  picture  to  themselves  the  hearty  cheering 
with  which  the  stragglers  were  welcomed  to  the 
camp.  Every  one  crowded  round  them  to  ask 
questions,  and  to  hear  the  story  of  their  mis- 
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haps ;  and  even  the  sqna^  of  the  moody  haK- 
hreed^  Pierre  Dorion,  forgot  the  atemneaa  of 
his  domestic  mle^  and  the  oonjngd.  diseipline 
of  the  cudgel^  in  her  joy  at  his  safe  return. 
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Mr.  Hunt  snd  his  party  were  now  on  the 
ddrts  of  the  Black  hills^  or  Black  mountains^ 
as  they  are  sometimes  called;  an  extensive 
chain^  lying  about  a  hundred  miles  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains^  and  stretching  in  a  north-east 
direction  from  the  south  fork  of  the  Nebraska^ 
or  Platte  river,  to  the  great  nortii  bend  of  the 
Missouri.     The  Sierra  or  ndge  of  the  Black 
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hills,  in  fact,  forms  tiie  dividing  line  between 
the  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  those  of  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Mississippi,  and  gives  liaeto 
the  Cheyenne,  the  Little  Missouri,  and  several 
tributary  streams  of  the  Yellowstone* 

The  wild  recesses  of  these  hills,  like  those  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  are  retreats  and  lurking 
places  for  broken  and  predatory  tribes,  and  it 
was  among  them  that  the  remnant  of  the  Chey- 
enne tribe  took  refuge,  as  has  been  stated,  from 
their  conquering  enemies,  the  Sioux. 

The  Black  hills  are  chiefly  composed  of  sand 
stone,  and  in  many  places  are  broken  into 
savage  cUffs  and  precipices,  and  present  the 
most  singular  and  fantastic  forms;  sometimes 
resembling  towns  and  castellated  foiixesses. 
The  ignorant  inhabitants  of  plains  are  prone  to 
clothe  the  mountains  that  bound  their  horizon 
with  fimcifal  and  superstitious  attributes.  ThuB 
the  wandering  tribes  of  the  prairies  who  often 
behold  clouds  gathering  round  the  summits  of 
these  hills,  and  hghtning  flashings  and  thunder 
pealing  from  them,  when  all  the  neighbouring 
plains  are  serene  and  sunny,  consider  them  the 
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abode  of  die  genii  or  thunder  spirits^  who  fabri** 
cate  storms  and  tempests*  On  entering  their 
deiiks^  therefore^  they  often  hang  offerings  on 
the  trees^  or  phice  them  on  the  rocks^  to  pro^ 
pitiate  the  invisible  ^^  lords  of  the  mountains/' 
and  procure  good  weather  and  successful  hunt- 
ing ;  and  they  attach  imusual  significance  to  the 
echoes  which  haunt  the  precipices.  This  super* 
stition  may  also  have  arisen^  in  part,  from  a 
natural  phenomenon  of  a  singular  nature.  In 
the  most  calm  and  serene  weather^  and  at  all 
times  of  the  day  or  night,  successive  reports  are 
now  and  then  heard  among  these  mountains^ 
resembling  the  discharge  of  several  pieces  of 
artillery.  Similar  reports  were  heard  by 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  the  Rocky  mount- 
ains^ which,  they  say,  were  attributed  by  the 
Indians  to  the  bursting  of  the  rich  mines  of 
silver  contained  in  the  bosom  of  the  mount-^- 
asns. 

In  fact  these  singular  explosions  have  received 
fanciful  explanations  from  learned  men,  and 
have  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  evea 
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fc)r  pliflo^sophers.  Tbey  an»  saad  i»  ooenr  £>•» 
qnently  in  Brazil.  Yasoonoeiles^  a  Jesuit  ftAee, 
deseribes  one  whioh  he  heard  in  €be  Sienm,  or 
mountain  region  of  Piratininga,  and  ^whoch  fait 
compares  to  the  discharges  of  a  park  of  «a1fl<* 
lery.  The  Indians  told  him  that  it  was  sot 
explosion  of  stones.  The  worthy  father  had 
soon  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  tmth  of  tibar 
information,  for  the  v^  place  was  foand  whena 
a  rock  had  burst  and  exploded  from  its  entraSs 
a  stony  mass,  like  a  bomb-shell,  and  of  €hii 
siee  of  a  bull's  heart.  This  mass  was  broksn 
either  in  its  ejection  or  its  fell,  and  wonderM 
was  the  internal  organization  revealed.  It  had 
a  shell  harder  even  than  iron ;  within  which 
were  arranged,  like  the  seeds  of  a  pomegrenaftft, 
jewels  of  various  colours ;  some  transparent  as 
crystal;  others  of  a  fine  red,  and  others  of 
mixed  hues.  The  same  phenomenon  is  said  to 
occur  occasionally  in  the  adjacent  province  of 
Guayra,  where  stones  of  the  bigness  of  a  man's 
hand  are  exploded,  with  a  loud  noise,  from  Hi^ 
bosom  of  the  earth,  and  scatter  about  glittering 
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and  beautiful  firagments  that  look  like  precious 
gems^  but  are  of  no  value. 

The  Indians  of  the  Orellanna,  also,  tell  of 
horrible  noises  heard  occasionally  m  the  Para^ 
guaxo,  winch  they  consider  the  throes  and 
groans  oi  the  mountain  endeayouring  to  cast 
forth  the  precious  stones  hidden  within  its  en- 
trails. Others  have  endeavoured  to  account 
for  these  discharges  of  "  mountain  artilleiy  on 
humbler  principles;  attributing  them  to  the 
loud  reports  made  by  the  disruption  and  fall  of 
great  masses  of  rock,  reverberated  and  pro^ 
longed  by  the  echoes ;  others,  to  the  disengage-: 
ment  of  hydrogen,  produced  by  subterraneous 
beds  of  coal  in  a  state  of  ignition.  In  whatever 
way  this  singular  phenomenon  may  be  accounted 
for,  the  esdstence  of  it  appears  to  be  well  es- 
tablished. It  remains  one  of  the  lingering 
mysteries  of  nature  which  throw  something  of 
a  supernatural  charm  over  her  wild  mountain 
solitudes ;  and  we  doubt  whether  the  imagina- 
tive reader  will  not  rather  join  with  the  poor 
Indian  in  attributing  it  to  the  thunder  spirits, 
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or tite guanfian gonii  of  unsemtreasmasy  than 
to  any  eommon-place  phyaical  Gau»^ 

Wliatever  noigbt  be  the  .  sapenuitvnd  in* 
fluenoes  amcKig  these. mwntaiio^  the  tcaYeUers 
fimnd  their  physieal  difficcdtien  herd,  tQ  oopa 
with.  They  made  repeatf4  a;tteinpta ,  to  &Bd 
a  passage  (igrough,  or  over  the  chi4%  l>^t  wore 
as  ofien  turned  hack  by  impassable ,  barrien* 
Sometimes  a  die£Ie.seemed  toopen.a.praoticabla 
pBfAk,  but  it  would  .temunate  in  some  wUd  chaos 
of  rocks  and  chfis^  which  it  was  .impossible  to 
dimb.  Tha  animals  of  these  solitary,  regKoaa 
were  difiiacent  from  those  they  had  been  aiKRia* 
tonied  to*  The  blaekrtail^d  deer  wonld  bovrnd 
np  the  ravines  on  their  approach,  and  the  Hgf 
horn  would  gaae  fearlessly  dosoi  upoa.tkem 
from  some  impending  poecipice^  or  sk^^iby- 
fiilly  from  rock  to  rock*  These  Bnimslii  aie 
only  to  be  met  with  in  movntainoas  rf^eM* 
The  former  is  larger>tha2i  the  common)' deer^ 
but  its  flesh  is  notcqually  esteemed.by  hunters^ 
It  has  very  large  ears,  and  &e  tip  of  the  tail 
is  black,  fix>m  which  it  derires  its  name* 
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The  b%honi  is  so  named  fiom  its  horns; 
which  are  cf  a  great  siz^  and  twisted  like  tiiojRi 
of  a  ram.  It  is  called  by  some  the  asgal^  by 
others^  the  ibex^  though  dfferii^  firam  boA  of 
these  saiimals*  Hie  Mnndans  caU  it  the 
ahsahta^  a  name  mach  better  than  the  dnmsy 
iqypeHation  which  it  generatty  bears.  It  is  of 
the  sise  of  a  small  eik^  or  large  deer^  and  of 
a  dan  coknif^  excepting  the  belly  and  rooxid 
ihe  tail^  where  it  is  white.  In  its  habits  it 
resembles  the  goa^  £reqiienting  the  rudest  pre* 
cqnces ;  cropping  the  herbage  from  their  edges; 
and  like  the  diamob,  bounding  lightly  and 
aecordy  among  Azssy  heights^  wh^re  the. hunter 
dares  not  Tentore.  It  is  difficult,  therefore^  to 
get  within  shot  of  it.  Ben  Jones  the  hunter^ 
howeyer^  in  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Black  hills, 
saoeeeded  in  bringing  down  a  bighorn  from 
the  veige  of  a  jNrecipice,  the  flesh  of  which  was 
pnmounoed  by  the  gourmands  of  the  camp  to 
hove  the  flaTour  of  excellent  mutton. 
«  Baffled  in  his  attempts  .to  traverse  this 
mountain  cham,  Mr.  Hunt  sknted  along  it 
to  the  southwest,  keeping  it  on  the  right  i 
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and  still  in  hope  of  finding  an  opening.  At 
an  early  hour  one  day^  he  encamped  in  a 
narrow  valley  on  the  banks  of  a  beautifully 
clear  but  rushy  pool ;  surrounded  by  thickets 
bearing  abundance  of  wild  cherries,  currants, 
and  yellow  and  purple  gooseberries. 

While  the  aftemoon^s  meal  was  in  prepara- 
tion, Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  M^Kensie  ascended 
to  the  summit  of  the  nearest  hill,  from  whence, 
aided  by  the  purity  and  transparency  of  the 
evening  atmosphere,  they  commanded  a  vast 
prospect  on  all  sides.  Below  them  extended 
a  plain,  dotted  with  innimierable  herds  of 
buffalo.  Some  were  lying  down  among  the 
herbage,  others  roaming  in  their  unbounded 
pastures,  while  many  were  engaged  in  fierce 
contests  like  those  already  described,  their  low 
bellowings  reaching  the  ear  like  the  hoarse 
murmurs  of  the  surf  on  a  distant  shore. 

Far  off  in  the  west  they  descried  a  range 
of  lofty  mountains  printing  the  clear  horizon, 
some  of  them  evidently  capped  with  snow* 
These  they  supposed  to  be  the  Big  Horn 
mountains,  so  called  from  the  animal  of  that 
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luune^  with  which  they  abound.  They  are 
a  spur  of  the  great  Rocky  chain.  The  hill 
from  whence  Mr.  Hunt  had  this  prospect 
was^  according  to  his  computation^  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Aricara  village. 

On  returning. to  the  camp^  Mr.  Hunt  found 
some  uneasiness  prevailing  among  the  Cana- 
dian voyageurs.  In  straying  among  the  thickets 
they  had  beheld  tracks  of  grizzly  bears  in  every 
direction ;  doubtless  attracted  thither  by  the 
ttmt.  To  their  dismay  they  now  found^that 
liiey  had  encamped  in  one  of  the  favourite 
resorts  of  this  dreaded  animal.  The  idea  marred 
all  the  comfort  of  the  encampment.  As  night 
closed^  the  surrounding  thickets  were  peopled 
with  terrors ;  insomuch  that^  according  to  Mr. 
Hunt^  they  could  not  help. starting  at  every 
little  breeze  that  stirred  the  bushes. 

The  grizzly  bear  is  the  only  really  formidable 
qfuadruped  of  our  continent.  He  is  the  favourite 
theme  of  the  hunters  of  the  far  west^  who 
describe  him  as  equal  in  size  to  a  common  cow 
and  of  prodigious  strength.    He  makes  batde 
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if  mssailed^  and  ^rften^  if  pressed  by  hunger,  is 
tilie  assailant.  If  Tronnded,  he  becomes  lEiirifiuB 
and  will  pursae  the  hunter.  His  a^ieed  exoeeds 
that  of  a  man,  bat  is  inferior  to  that  of  a  horse. 
In  attacking  he  rears  himself  on  his  hind  legs  and 
qsrings  the  length  of  his  body.  Woe  to  horse 
or  rider  that  comes  within  the  sweep  of  his 
terrific  daws,  which  are  sometimesr  nine  inches 
in  length,  and  tear  every  thing  before  fhem. 

At  the  time  we  are  treating  of,  the  grisady 
bear  was  still  firequent  on  the  Missouri,  and  in 
the  lower  country,  but,  like  some  of  the  broken 
tribes  of  the  prairies,  he  has  graduaUy  fallen 
back  before  his  enemies  and  is  now  chiefly  to 
be  found  in  the  uphmd  r^ons,  in  rugged  fest* 
nesses  like  those  of  the  Black  hiUs  and  the 
Rocky  mountains.  Here  he  lurks  in  caverns, 
or  holes  which  he  has  di^ed  in  the  sides  of 
hiUs,  or  under  the  roots  and  trunks  of  hJleii 
trees.  like  the  common  bear  he  is  fond  of 
firuits,  and  mast,  and  roots,  the  latter  of  which 
he  win  dig  up  with  his  fore  claws.  He  is 
carnivorous    also,  and  will  even  attack    and 
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oonqoer  the  lordly  buffido,  dragj^ng  his  huge 
oavcasfl  to  the  neighbomhood  of  his  den^  that 
he  may  prey  upon  it  at  his  Idsure. 

The  hunters,  both  white  and  red  men,  wa^ 
ader  this  the  most  heroic  game*  They  prefer 
to  hunt  him  on  horseback,  and  will  venture  so 
near  as  sometimes  to  singe  his  hair  with  the 
flaiA  of  the  xifle.  The  hunter  of  the  grizzly 
bear,  however,  must  be  an  eqperienoed  hand, 
and  know  where  to  aim  at  a  vital  part;  for  of 
all  quadrupeds,  he  is  the  most  difficult  to  be 
killed.  He  will  receive  repeated  wounds  with- 
out flindiing^  and  rarely  is  a  shot  mortal  unless 
through  the  head  or  heart. 

That  the  dangers  apprehended  from  the  grizzly 
bear,  at  this  night  encampment,  were  not  ima* 
ginary,  was  proved  on  the  following  morning* 
Among  the  hired  men  of  the  party  was  one 
William  Cannon,  who  had  been  a  solilier  at  one 
of  the  frontier  posts,  and  entered  into  the  em* 
ploy  of  Mr*  Hunt  at  Mackinaw.  He  was  an 
inexperienced  hunter  and  a  poor  shot,  for 
which  he  was  much  bantered  by  his  more  adroit 
comrades.     Piqued  at  their  raillery,  he  had 
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been  practising  ever  since  he  had  joined  the 
expedition^  but  without  success.    In  the  course 
of  the  present  afternoon^  he  went  forth  by 
himself  to  take  a  lesson  in  venerie^  and^  to  hia 
great  delight^  had  the  good  fortune,  to  kill  a 
buffalo.    As  he  was  a  considerable  distance 
firom  the  camp^  he  cut  out  the  tongue  and  some 
of  the  choice  bits^  made  them  into  a  parcel^ 
and^  shnging  them  on  his  shoulders  by  a  strap 
passed  round  his  forehead^  as  the  *  voyageurs 
cairy  packages  of  goods^  set  out  all  glorious 
for  the  camp,  anticipating  a  triumph  over  his 
brother  hunters.    In  passing  through  a  narrow 
lavine,  he  heard  a  noise  behind  him,  and  looking 
round  beheld,  to  his  dismay,  a  grizzly  bear  in 
full  pursuit,  apparently  attracted  by  the  scent 
of  the  meat.    Cannon  had  heard  so  much  of 
the  inyulnerabiUty  of  this  tremendous  animal 
that  he  never  attempted  to  fire,  but,  slipping 
the  strap  firom  his  forehead,  let  go  the  buffido 
meat  and  ran  for  his  life.    The  bear  did  not 
stop  to  regale  himself  with  the  game,  but  kept 
on  after  the  hunter.    He  had  nearly  overtaken 
him    when    Cannon    reached   a    tree,    and^ 
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tiiTowing  down  his  rifle^  scrambled  up  it.  The 
next  instant  Bruin  was  at  the  foot  of  the  tree; 
but,  as  this  species  of  bear  does  not  dimb,  he 
contented  himself  with  turning  the  chase  into 
a  blockade.  Night  came  on.  In  the  darkness 
Cannon  could  not  perceive  whether  or  not  the 
enemy  maintained  his  station;  but  his  fears 
pictured  him  rigorously  mounting  guard.  He 
passed  the  night,  therefore^  in  the  tree^  a  prey 
to  dismal  fiEmdes.  In  the  morning  the  bear 
was  gone.  Cannon  warily  descended  the  tree^ 
gathered  up  his  gun,  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way  back  to  the  camp,  without  venturing  to 
look  after  his  buffalo  meat. 

While  on  this  theme  we  will  add  another 
anecdote  of  an  adventure  with  a  grizzly  bear> 
told  of  John  Day^  the  Kentucky  hunter^  but 
which  happened  at  a  different  period  of  the 
expedition.  Day  was  hunting  in  company  with 
one  of  the  clerks  of  the  company^  a  lively 
youngster^  who-  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
veteran^  but  whose  vivacity  he  had  continually 
to  keep  in  check.  They  were  in  search  of  deer^ 
when  suddenly  a  huge  grizzly  bear  emeiged 
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from  a  thicket  about  thirty  yards  distant,  rear- 
ing himself  upon  his  hind  1^  witb  a  terrific 
growl^  and  displaying  a  hideous  array  of  teeth 
and  daws.  The  rifle  of  the  young  man  was 
levelled  in  an  instant,  but  John  Day^s  iron 
hand  was  quickly  upon  his  arm.  ^'  Be  quiet, 
boy !  be  quiet ! ''  exclaimed  the  hunter,  between 
his  clenched  teeth,  and  without  turning  his 
eyes  from  the  bear.  They  rem^ed  motion- 
less. The  monster  r^arded  diem  for  a  time, 
then,  lowering  himself  on  his  fore  paws,  slowly 
withdrew.  He  had  not  gone  many  paces  be- 
fore he  again  turned,  reared  himself  on  his 
hind  legs,  and  repeated  his  menace.  Day's 
hand  was  still  on  the  arm  of  his  young  compa- 
nion, he  again  pressed  it  hard,  and  kept  repeat- 
ing between  his  teeth,  ^  Quiet,  boy ! — keep 
quiet! — keep  quiet!" — ^though  the  latter  had 
not  made  a  move  since  his  first  prohibi- 
tion. The  bear  again  lowered  himself  on  all 
fours^  retreated  some  twenty  yards  farther, 
and  again  turned^  reared^  showed  hb  teeth, 
and  growled.  This  third  menace  was  too 
much  for  the  game  spirit  of  John  Day.     ^  By 
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Jove!'^  exclaimed  he^  ^^I  can  stand  this 
no  longer/'  and  in  an  instant  a  ball  from  his 
rifle  whizzed  into  the  foe.  The  wound  was  not 
mortal;  but,  luckily,  it  dismayed  instead  of 
enraging  the  animal,  and  he  retreated  into  the 
thicket. 

Day's  young  companion  reproached  him  for 
not  practising  the  caution  which  he  enjoined 
upon  others.  ^' Why,  boy,'*  replied  the  veteran, 
^'caution  is  caution,  but  one  must  not  put  up 
with  too  much  even  from  a  bear.  Would  you 
have  me  suffer  myself  to  be  bullied  all  day  by  a 
yarmint  ?'* 
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For  the  two  following  days  the  travellers 
pursued  a  westerly  course  for  thirty-four  miles^ 
along  a  ridge  of  country  dividing  the  tributary 
waters  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone.  As 
landmarks  they  guided  themselves  by  the  sum- 
mits of  the  far  distant  mountains^  which  they 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Big  Horn  chain. 
They  were  gradually  rising  into  a  higher  tempe- 
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rature^  for  the  weather  was  cold  for  the  season^ 
with  a  sharp  frost  in  the  night,  and  ice  of  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  August^  early  iii 
the  day,  they  came  upon  the  trail  of  a  numerous 
band.  Rose  and  the  other  hunters  examined 
the  foot-prints  with  great  attention,  and  deter- 
mined it  to  be  the  trail  of  a  party  of  Crows,  re- 
turning from  an  aimual  trading  visit  to  the 
Mandans.  As  this  trail  a£forded  more  commo- 
dious travelling,  they  immediately  struck  into 
it,  and  followed  it  for  two  days.  It  led  them 
over  rough  hills,  and  through  broken  gullies, 
during  which  time  they  suffered  great  fatigue 
from  the  ruggedness  of  the  country.  The 
weather,  too,  which  had  recently  been  firosty, 
was  now  oppressively  warm,  and  there  was 
great  scarcity  of  water,  insomuch  that  a 
valuable  dog  belonging  to  Mr.  M^Kenade  died 
of  thirst. 

At  one  time  they  had  twenty-five  miles  of 
painful  travel,  without  a  drop  of  water,  until 
they  arrived  at  a  small  running  stream.  Here 
they  eagerly  slaked  their  thirst ;  but^  this  being 
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allayed^  the  calls  of  hunger  became  equally  im- 
portanate..  Ever  since  they  had  got  among 
these  barren  and  arid  hills^  where  there  uras  a 
deficiency  of  grass,  they  had  met  with  no  buf- 
ioloes;  those  animals  keeping  in  the  grassy 
meadows  near  the  streams.  They  were  obliged, 
•tiierefore,  to  have  recourse  to  their  com  meal, 
which  they  reserved  for  such  emergencies. 
Some,  however,  were  lucky  enough  to  kiU  a 
wolf,  which  they  cooked  for  supper,,  and  pro- 
nounced excellent  food. 

The  next  morning  they  resumed  their  way* 
laring,  hungry  and  jaded,  and  had  a  dogged 
march  of  eighteen  miles  among  the  same  kind 
of  hills..  At  length  they  emerged  upon  a  stream 
of  dear  water,  one  of  the  forks  of  Powder  river, 

« 

and  to  their  great  joy  beheld  once  more  wide 
grassy  meadows,  stocked  with  herds  of  bufiialo. 
For  several  days  they  kept  about  the  banks  of 
this  river,  ascending  it  about  eighteen  miles. 
It  was  a  hunter's  paradise;  the  buffaloes  were 
in  such  abundance  that  they  were  enaUed  to 
kill  as  many  as  they  pleased,  and  to  jerk  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  meat  for  several  days'  journey- 
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ing;  Heve^  tiiea>  they  revelled  end  reposed 
after  their  hungry  and  wetfry  trayel>  hunting 
vad  feasting^  and  redining  upon  the  grass. 
Ih&r  qoiet,  howerer^  was  a  litde  maned  by 
coming  upon  traces  of  Indians^  vho^  they 
concluded^  must  be  Crows;  they  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  keep  a  more  Tigiknt  wateb  than 
ever  upon  their  horses.  For  several  days  they 
had  been  directing  their  march  towdurds.tb» 
lofty  mountain  descried  by  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr« 
M^Eenzie  on  the  I7th  of  Ai^gust,  the  height 
of  whicb  Tendered  it  a  landmark  over  a  -vast 
eitent  of  country.  At  first  it  had  appeaar^dto 
them  solitary  and  detached;  but  as  they  ad^ 
▼anoed  towards  it,  it  proved  to  bethe  principal 
sumknit  of  u  chain  of  mountains.  Day  by  day 
it  varied  in  form^  or  rather  its  lower  peaks^  and 
the  summits  of  oAers  of  the  chain  emerged 
above  the  dear  borison^  and  finally  the  infeiite 
line  of  hills  which  oomMCted  most  of  them  rose 
to  view.  So  hgy  however;  are  objects  discer* 
nible  in  the  pure  atmospheoB  of  these  elevated 
jiaixiSy  thal^  from  the'  jdaoe  where  they  first 
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descried  the  main  mountain^  they  had  to  travel 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  before  they  reached 
its  base.  Here  they  encamped  on  the  thirtieth 
of  August^  having  come  nearly  four  hundred 
miles  since  leaving  the  Aricara  village. 

The  mountain  which  now  towered  above  them 
was  one  of  the  Big  Horn  chaiii^  bordered  by  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  and  extending  for  a 
long  distance  rather  east  of  north  and  west  of 
south.  It  was  a  part  of  the  great  system  of 
granite  mountains  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  and  striking  features  of  North  Ame- 
rica, stretching  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the 
Padiic  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  aknost  to 
the  Arctic  ocean ;  and  presenting  a  correspond- 
ing chain  to  that  of  the  Andes  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  This  vast  range  has  acquired  from 
its  rugged  and  broken  character,  and  its  sum- 
mits of  naked  granite,  the  appellation  of  the 
Rocky  moimtains,  a  name,  by  no  means  dis- 
tinctive, as  all  elevated  ranges  are .  rooky; 
Among  the  early  explorers  it  was  known  as 
the  range  of  Chippewyan  mountains,  and  this 
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lYidi&nifiaiiie  is  the  one  it  is  likely  to  retain  in 
iKMHiC'  usage.  Rising  from  the  midst  of  vast 
plhiiis  and  prairies^  traversing  several  degrees  of 
latitade,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pteific,  and  seeming  to  bind  with  di- 
frerging  ridges  the  level  regions  on  its  flanks^  it 
lias  been  figuratively  termed  the  backbone  of 
the  northern  continent. 

'Hie  Rocky  mountains  do  not  present  a  range 
of  uniform  elevation^  but  rather  groups  and 
occ^isionally  detached  peaks.  Though  some  of 
these  rise  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snows^  and 
are  upwards  of  eleven  thousand  feet  in  real 
altitade^  yet  their  height  from  their  immediate 
iMises  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  imagined^  as 
diey  swell  up  from  elevated  plains^  several 
'fiioasand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
These  plains  are  often  of  a  desolate  sterility^ 
mere  sandy  wastes^  formed  of  the  detritus  of 
iiie  granite  heights^  destitute  of  trees  and  herb- 
age^ scorched  by  the  ardent  and  reflected  rays 
ef  the  summer's  sun,  and,  in  winter,  swept  by 
cfaifling  blasts  from  the  snow-clad  mountains. 
Such  is  a  great  part  of  that  vast  region  extending 
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noirth. .  aod :  south  aloiig  the  mountaSxiSy  several 
hundred  miles  in  width,  which  has  not  impro*- 
perfy  been  termed  the  Great  American  Desert. 
It  is  a  region  that  almost  discourages  all  hope 
of  cultiyation,  and  can  only  be  traversed  with 
safety  by  keeping  near  the  streams  which  in- 
tersect it*  Extensive  plains  likewise  occur 
amcMig  the  higher  regions  of  the  mountains,  of 
considerable  fertility.  Indeed,  these  lofty  plats 
of  tabte  land  seem  to  form  a  peculiar  feature  in 
the  American  continents.  Some  occur  among 
the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  where  cities,  and 
towns,  and  cultivated  farms,  are  to  be  seen 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Rocky  moimtains,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  occur  sometimes  singly  or  in  groups, 
and  occasionally  in  collateral  ridges.  Betweeti 
these  are  deep  valleys,  with  small  streamtt 
winding  through  them,  which  find  their  way 
into  the  lower  plains,  augmenting  as  they  prd-» 
ceed,  and  ultimately  discharging  themselvels 
into  those  vast  rivers,  which  traverse  the 
prairies  like  great  arteries,  and  drain  the  con** 
tine&t. 
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WUle  the  granitic  summits  of  the  Rooky 
mountains  are  bleak  and  bare^  many  of  the 
infmor  ridges  are  scantily  clothed  with  sdUbN. 
bed  pines^  oaks^  cedar^  Wd  furze.  Yariouii 
parts  of  the  mountains  also  bear  traces  of 
volcanic  action.  Some  of  the  interior  valleys 
are  strewed  with  scoria  and  broken  stones^ 
evidendy  of  volcanic  origin;  the  surrounding 
rocks  bear  the  like  character^  and  vestiges  of 
extinguished  craters  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
elevated  heights. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  superstitious 
feduigs  with  which  the  Indians  regard  the 
Black  hills ;  but  this  immense  range  of  moun- 
tains^ which  divides  all  that  they  know  of  the 
worlds  and  gives  birth  to  such  mighty  rivers^  is 
stiQ  more  an  object  of  awe  and  veneration;. 
They  call  it  '^  The  crest  of  the  worM/'  and 
tMiik  that  Wacondah^  or  the  master  of  life,  as 
they  designate  the  Supreme  Being,  has  his  resi« 
deuce  among  these  aerial  heights.  The  tribes 
on  the  eastern  prairies  call  them  the  mountains 
of'  the  setting  sun.  Some  of  them  place  the 
^  happy  hunting  grounds/^  their  ideal  parlidiflie^ 
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among  the  recesses  of  these  mountains;  but 
say  that  they  are  invisible  to  living  men.    Here 
also  is  the  "  Land  of  souls,"  in  which  are  the 
*^  towns  of  the  free  and  generous  spirits/*  where 
those  who  have  pleased  the  master  of  life  while 
living,  enjoy  after  death  all  manner  of  delights. 
Wonders  are  told  of  these  mountains  by  the 
distant  tribes,  whose  warriors  or  hunters  have 
ever  wandered  in  their  neighbourhood.    It  is 
thought  by  some  that,  after  death,  they  will  have 
to  travel  these  mountains  and  ascend  one  of  their 
highest  and  most  rugged  peaks,  among  rocks 
and  snows  and  tumbling  torrents.    After  many 
moons  of  painful  toil  they  will  reach  the  sum- 
mit, from  whence  they  will  have  a  view  over 
the  land  of  souls.     There   they  will  see   the 
happy  hunting  grounds,  with  the  souls  of  the 
brave  and  good  living  in  tents  in  green  mea- 
dows, by  bright  running  streams,  or  hunting 
the  herds  of  bufialo,  and  elks,  and  deer,  which 
have  been  slain  on  earth.    There,  too,  they  will 
see  the  villages  or  towns  of  me  free  and  gene- 
rous spirits  brightening  in  the  midst  of  delicious 
prairies.     If  they  have  acquitted  themselves 
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well  while  living,  they  will  be  pennitted  to 
descend  and  enjoy  this  happy  country;  if 
otherwise,  they  will  but  be  tantalised  with  this 
prospect  of  it,  and  then  hurled  back  from  the 
mountain,  to  wander  about  the  sandy  plains, 
and  endure  the  eternal  pangs  of  unsatisfied 
thirst  and  hunger. 
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The  travellers  had  now  arrived  in  the  vi- 
dnity  of  the  mountain  regions  infested  by 
the  Crow  Indians.  These  restless  maraiiders^ 
as  has  already  been  observed^  are  apt  to  be 
continually  on  the  prowl  about  the  skirts  of 
the  mountains  ;  and  even  when  encamped 
in  some  deep  and  secluded  glen,  they  keep 
scouts  upon  the  cliffs  and  promontories,  who, 
unseen  themselves,  can  discern  every  living 
thing  that  moves  over  the  subjacent  plains 
and  valleys.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
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our  travellers  could  pass  unseen  through  a 
region  thus  vigilantly  sentinelled  ;  accordingly^ 
in  the  edge  of  the  evenings  not  long  after 
they  had  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  Big  Horn 
Sierra^  a  couple  of  wild-looking  beings^  scantily 
clad  in  skins^  but  well  armed^  and  mounted 
on  horses  as  wild-looking  as  themselves^  were 
seen  approaching  with  great  caution  from 
among  the  rocks.  They  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  two  of  the  evil  spirits  of  the 
mountains  so  formidable  in  Indian  fable. 

Rose  wais  immediately  sent  out  to  hold  a 
parley  with  them^  and  invite  them  to  the  camp. 
Tbey  proved  to  be  two  scouts  from  the  same 
band  that  had  »been  tracked  for  some  days 
pasty  and  which  was  now  encamped  at  some 
distance  in  the  folds  of  the  mountain.  They 
mrere  easily  prevailed  upon  to  come  to  the 
fsemps  where  they  were  well  received,  and, 
after  remaining  there  until  late  in  the  evening, 
departed  to  make  a  report  of  all  they  had  seen 
and  experienced,  to  their  companions. 
,  The  following  day  had  scarce  dawned  when 
a  troop  of  these  wild  mountain  ^camperers 
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eame  galloping  urilih  whoops  and  yetts  into 
the  camp^  brin^i^  an  invitation  from  their 
chief  for  the  white  men  to  visit  hinu  The 
tents  were  accordingly  struck,  the  horses  laden^ 
and  the  party  were  soon  on  the  march.  The 
Crow  horsemen,  as  they  escorted  them,  ap« 
peared  to  take  a  pride  in  showing  off  their 
equestrian  skill  and  hardihood ;  careering  at 
fall  speed  on  their  half-savage  steeds,  and 
dashing  among  rocks  and  crags,  and  up  and 
down  the  most  rugged  and  dangerous  places 
with  perfect  ease  and  tinconcem. 

A  ride  of  sixteen  miles  brought  them,  in 
the  afternoon,  in  sight  of  the  Crow  camp. 
It  was  composed  of  leathern  tents  pitched  in 
a  meadow  on  the  border  of  a  small  clear 
stream  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain^  A  great 
number  of  horses  were  grazing  in  the  vicinity^ 
many  of  them  doubtless  captured  in  marauding 
excursions. 

The  Crow  chieftain  came  forth  to  meet  hia 
guests  with  great  professions  of  friendship,  and 
conducted  them  to  his  tents,  pointing  out,  by 
the  way,  a  convenient  place  where  tiiey  might 
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fix  thdar  camp.  No  sooner  had  they  done  so^ 
than  Mr.  Hunt  opened  some  of  the  packages 
and  made  the  chief  a  present  of  a  scarlet  blan- 
ket, and  a  quantity  of  powder  and  ball;  he 
gave  him  also  some  knives^  trinkets^  and  to- 
bacco to  be  distributed  among  his  warriors^ 
with  all  which  the  grim  potentate  seemed^ 
for  the  time^  well  pleased.  As  the  Crows^ 
however,  were  reputed  to  be  perfidious  in 
the  extreme^  and  as  errant  freebooters  as  the 
bird  after  which  they  were  so  worthily  named^ 
and  as  their  general  feeUngs  towards  the  whites 
were  known  to  be  by  no  means  friendly^  the 
intercourse  with  them  was  conducted  with 
great  circumspection. 

The  following  day  was  passed  in  trading 
with  the  Crows  for  buffalo  robes  and  skins^ 
and  in  bartering  galled  and  jaded  horses  for 
others  that  were  in  good  condition.  Some 
of  the  men  also  purchased  horses  on  their 
own  account^  so  that  the  niimber  now  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-one^  most  of  them 
sound  and  active^  and  fit  for  mountain  service. 

Their  wants  being  supplied,  they  ceased  all 
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further  traffic^  much  to  the  dissatisfaustion  of 
the  Crows>  who  became  extremely  xurgent  to 
continue  the  trade^  and^  finding  their  importur 
nities  of  no  avails  assumed  an  insolent  and 
menacing  tone.  All  this  was  attributed  by 
Mr,  Hunt  and  his  associates^  to  the  perfidiou9 
instigations  of  Rose  the  interpreter,  who  they 
suspected  of  the  desire  to  foment  iU  wjU  be- 
tween them  and  the  savages,  for  the  promotion 
of  his  nefarious  plans,  M^ellan,  with  his 
usual  tranchant  mode  of  dealing  out  justice, 
resolved  to  shoot  the  desperado  on  the  spot 
in  case  of  any  outbreak.  Nothing  of  the  kind, 
however,  occurred.  The  Crows  were  probably 
daunted  by  the  resolute,  though  quiet,  de« 
meanour  of  the  white  men,  and  the  constant 
vigilance  and  armed  preparation  which  they 
maintained;  and  Rose,  if  he  really  still  har* 
boured  his  knavish  designs,  must  have  per- 
ceived that  they  were  suspected,  and,  if  at*- 
tempted  to  be  carried  into  effect,  might  bring 
ruin  on  his  own  head. 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  early,   Mr. 
Hunt  proposed  to  resume  his  journeying.     He 
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took  a  ceremonioas  leave  of  the  Crow  ohieftaii^^ 
and  =  his  vagabond  warriors^  and^  according  to 
previous  arrangements^  consigned  to  their  che- 
rishing friendship  and  fraternal  adoption^  their 
worthy  confederate^  JRose ;  who^  having  figured 
among  the  water  pirates  of  the  Mississippi^  w£la 
well  fitted  to  rise  to  distinction  among  the  land 
pirates  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  ruffian  was  well 
received  among  the  tribe^  and  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  compromise  he  had 
mode;  feeling  much  more  at  his  ease  among 
savages  than  among  white  men.  It  is  outcasts 
from  civilization^  fugitives  from  justice^  and 
heartless  desperadoes  of  this  kind^  who  sow  the 
seeds  of  enmity  and  bitterness  among  the  unfor* 
tunate  tribes  of  the  frontier.  There  is  no  enemy 
so  implacable  against  a  country  or  a  community 
as  one  of  its  own  people  who  has  rendered  him* 
s^  an  alien  by  his  crimes. 
.  Kight  glad  to  be  relieved  from  this  trea- 
cherous companion^  Mr.  Hunt  pursued  his 
course  along  the  skirts  of  the  mountain  in  a 
southern  direction^  seeking  for  some  practicable 
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defile  by  which  he  might  pass  through  it ;  none 
such  presented,  however,  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
miles,  and  he  encamped  on  a  small  stream,  still 
on  the  outskirts.  The  green  meadows  which 
border  these  mountain  streams  are  generally 
well  stocked  with  game,  and  the  hunters  soon 
killed  several  &t  elks,  which  supplied  the  camp 
with  fresh  meat.  In  the  evening  the  travellers 
were  suiprised  by  an  unwelcome  visit  from 
several  Crows,  belonging  to  a  different  band 
from  that  which  they  had  recently  left,  and 
who  said  their  camp  was  among  the  mountains. 
The  consciousness  of  being  environed  by  such 
dangerous  neighbours,  and  of  being  still  within 
the  range  of  Rose  and  his  fellow  ruffians,  obliged 
the  party  to  be  continually  on  the  alert,  and  to 
maintain  weary  vigils  throughout  the  night,  lest 
they  should  be  robbed  of  their  horses. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  finding  that  the 
mountain  still  stretched  onwards,  presenting  a 
continued  barrier,  they  endeavoured  to  force  a 
passage  to  the  westward,  but  soon  became 
entangled  among  rocks  and  precipices  which 
set  all  their  efforts  at  defiance.    The  mountain 
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seemed  for  the  most  part  rugged^  bare^  and 
steril;  yet  here  and  there  it  was  clothed  with 
pines^  and  with  shrubs  and  flowering  plants^ 
some  of  which  were  in  bloom.  In  toiling  among 
these  weary  places^  their  thirst  became  exces- 
sive^  for  no  water  was  to  be  met  with.  Num- 
bers of  the  men  wandered  off  into  rocky  dells 
and  ravines^  in  hopes  of  finding  some  brook  or 
fountain ;  some  of  whom  lost  their  way^  and  did 
not  rejoin  the  main  p^rty. 

After  half  a  day  of  painful  and  fruitless 
scrambling,  Mr.  Hunt  gave  up  the  attempt  to 
penetrate  in  this  direction^  and^  returning  to 
the  little  stream  on  the  skirts  of  the  mountain, 
pitched  his  tents  within  six  miles  of  his  encamp- 
ment of  the  preceding  night.  He  now  ordered 
that  signals  should  be  made  for  the  stragglers 
in  quest  of  water,  but  the  night  passed  away 
without  their  return. 

The  next  morning,  to  their  surprise.  Rose 
made  his  appearance  at  the  camp,  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  Crow  associates.  His  unwel- 
come visit  revived  their  suspicions,  but  he 
announced  himself  as  a  messenger  of  good- 
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vUl  ftbm  the  chiefs  who^  finding  tlley  had 
taken  a  wrong  road^  had  sent  Rose  and  his 
companions  to  guide  them  to  a  nearer  and 
better  one  across  the  mountain. 
■  Having  no  choice,  being  themselves  utteriy 
at  fault,  they  set  out  under  this  questionable 
escort.  They  had  not  gone  far  before  they  fell 
in  with  the  whole  party  of  Crows,  who,  they 
now  found,  were  going  the  same  road  witib  them- 
selves. The  two  cavalcades  of  white  and  red 
men,  therefore,  pushed  on  together,  and  pre- 
sented a  wild  and  picturesque  spectacle,  as, 
equipped  with  various  weapons  and  in  various 
garbs,  with  trains  of  packhorses,  they  wound 
in  long  lines  through  the  rugged  defiles,  and 
up  and  down  the  crags  and  steeps  of  the 
mountain. 

The  travellers  had  again  an  opportunity  to 
see  and  admire  the  equestrian  habitudes  and 
address  of  this  hard-riding  tribe.  They  were 
all  mounted,  man,  woman,  and  child,  for-tiie 
Crows  have  horses  in  abundance,  so  that  nd 
one  goes  on  foot.  The.  children  are  perfect 
imps  on  horseback.    Among  them  was  one  so 
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young  that  he  could  not  yet  speak.  He  waA 
tied  on  a  oolt  of  two  years  old^  but  managed 
the  reins  as  if  by  instinct^  and  plied  the  whip 
with  true  Indiain  prodigality.  Mr.  Hunt  in<- 
quirod  the  age  of  this  infant  jockey^  and  was 
answered  that  *'  he  had  seen  two  winters.^^ 
'  This  is  almost  realizing  the  fable  of  the  cen- 
taurs; nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  equestrian 
adroitness  of  these  savages^  who  are  thus  in  a 
manner  cradled  in  the  saddle^  and  become  in 
infancy  almost  identified  with  the  animal  they 
bestride. 

.  The  mountain  defiles  were  exceedingly  rough 
and  broken^  and  the  travelling  painful  to  the 
burdened  horses.  The  party,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeded but  slowly,  and  were  gradually  left 
behind  by  the  band  of  Crows,  who  had  taken 
the  lead.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Mr. 
Hunt  loitered  in  his  course,  to  get  rid  of  such 
feUow^trarellers.  Certain  it  is  that  he  felt  a 
saisation  of  relief  as  he  saw  the  whole  crew, 
the  renegade  Rose,  and  all,  disappear  among 
the  windings  of  the  mountain,  and  heard  the 
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last  yelp  of  the  savages  (fie  away  in  thcr  dn 
tance. 

When  they  were  fairly  out  of  sights  and  oat 
of  hearings  he  encamped  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  little  stream  of  the  preceding  day,  having 
come  about  sixteen  miles.  Here  he  remained 
all  the  succeeding  day,  as  well  to  give  time  for 
the  Crows  to  get  in  the  advance,  as  for  the 
stragglers,  who  had  wandered  away  in  quest  of 
water  two  days  previously^  to  rejoin  the  camp. 
Indeed,  considerable  uneasiness  began  to  be 
felt  concerning  these  men,  lest  they  should 
become  utterly  bewildered  in  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains,  or  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  marauding  band  of  savages.  Some  of  the 
most  experienced  hunters  were  sent  in  search 
of  them ;  others,  in  the  mean  time,  employed 
themselves  in  hunting.  The  narrow  valley  in 
which  they  encamped  being  watered  by  a  run- 
ning stream,  yielded  fresh  pasturage,  and^ 
though  in  the  heart  of  the  Big  Horn  mountains^ 
was  well  stocked  with  buffalo.  Several  of  these 
were  Idlled,  as  also  a  grizzly  bear.   In  the  even- 
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ing^  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties^  the  stra^ 
^ers  made  their  appearance^  and  provisions 
bdng  in  abundance^  there  "Wbb  hearty  good 
cheer  in  the  camp. 
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Resuming  their  course  on  the  following 
mornings  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  con- 
tinned  on  westward  through  a  rugged  re^on  of 
hills  and  rocks^  but  diversified  in  many  places 
by  grassy  little  glens,  with  springs  of  Irater^ 
bright  sparkling  brooks,  clumps  of  pine  trees, 
and  a  profusion  of  flowering  plants,  which  wor^ 
in  fiill  bloom,  although  the  weather  was  frosty^ 
These  beautiful  and  verdant  recesses,  running 
through  and  softening  the  rugged  mountains^ 
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were  cheering  and  refireshing  to  the  wayworn 
Iravellers. 

In  the  course  of  the  mornings  as  they  were 
entangled  in  a  defile^  they  beheld  a  small  band 
of  savages^  as  wild  looking  as  the  siirrounding 
scenery,  who  reconnoitred  them  warilf  from  the 
rocks  before  they  ventured  to  advance.  Some 
of  them  were  mounted  on  horses  rudely  ca-> 
parisoned,  with  bridles  or  halters  of  buffalo 
hide,  one  end  trailing  after  them  on  the  ground. 
They  proved  to  be  a  mixed  party  of  Flatheads 
and  Shoshonies,  or  Snakes ;  and  as  these  tribes 
will  be  fr^uently  mentioned  in  the  coturse  of 
this  work,  we  shall  give  a  few  introductory 
particulars  concerning  them. 

The  Flatheads  in  question  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  those  of  the  name  who  dwell  about 
the  lower  waters  of  the  Columbia;  neither  do 
ibey  flatten  their  heads,  as  the  others  do.  They 
inhabit  the  banks  of  a  river  on  the  west  side  of 
the  mountains,  and  are  described  as  simple, 
honest,  and  hospitable.  Like  all  people  of 
similar  character,  whether  civilized  or  savage, 
they  are  prone  to  be  imposed  upon;  and  are  '' 
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especially  nudtreated  hj  the  rotihless  Blackfeet^ 
who  harass  them  in  their  yUlages^  steal  their 
horses  hy  night,  or  openly  carry  them  off  in 
the  face  of  day,  without  provoking  pursuit  or 
retaliation. 

The  Shoshonies  are  a  bran<di  of  the  onoe 
powerful  and  prosperous  tribe  of  the  Snakes^ 
who  possessed  a  glorious  hunting  country  about 
the  upper  forks  of  the  Missouri,  abounding  in 
beaver  and  bufialo.  Their  hunting  ground  was 
occasionally  invaded  by  the  Blaekfeet,  but  the 
Snakes  battied  bravdy  for  their  domains,  and  a 
long  and  bkx»dyfeud  existed,  with  variable  suo^ 
cess.  At  length  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company^ 
extending  their  trade  into  the  interior,  had  deal* 
ings  with  the  Bladkfeet,  who  were  nearest  to 
them,  and  supplml  them  with  fire-arms.  The 
Snakes,  who  occasionally  traded  with  the  Spa^ 
niards,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain 
similar  weapons ;  the  Spanish  traders  wisdy  le* 
fused  to  arm  them  so  formidably.  The  Blade- 
feet  had  now  a  vast  advantage,  and  soon  dia^ 
possessed  the  pooar  Snakes  <rf  their  &voiuittt 
htmtang  grounds,  ih&r  hnd  of  plenty,  anddrovi 
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them  firom  place  to  place^  until  they  were  fiun 
to  take  refuge  in  the  wildest  and  most  desolate 
recesses  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Even  here 
they  are  subjected  to  occasional  viats  from  their 
implacable  foes^  as  long  as  they  have  horses^  or 
any  oAer  property^  to  tempt  the  plunderer. 
Thus  by  d^rees  the  Snakes  have  become  a 
scattered,  broken  spirited^  impoverished  peo- 
ple ;  keejnng  about  lonely  rivers  and  mountain 
streams^  and  subsisting  chiefly  upon  &^.  *  Such 
of  them  as  still  possess  horses^  and  occasionally 
figure  as  hunters^  axe  called  Shoshonies;  but 
lihere  is  another  class^  the  most  abject  and  for- 
lorn, who  are  called  Shuckers,  or  more  com- 
monly  Diggers  and  Root  eaters.  These  are  a 
shy^  secr^  solitary  race,  who  keep  in  the  most 
retired  parts  of  the  mountains,  luiking  like 
gnomes  in  caverns  and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and 
subsisting  in  a  great  measure  oa  the  roots  of 
the  earth.  Sometimes^  in  passing  through  a 
solitary  mountain  valley,  the  traveller  comes 
perchance  upon  the  bleeding  carcass  of  a  deer 
or  buffalo  that  has  just  been  slain.  He  looks 
round  in  vain  for  the  himter;  the  whole  land* 
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scape  is  lifeless  and  deserted:  at  length  he 
perceives  a  thread  of  smoke^  curling  up  froiii 
among  the  crags  and  cliffs^  and  scrambling  to 
the  place^  finds  some  forlorn  and  skulking  brood 
of  diggers^  terrified  at  being  discovered. 

The  Shoshonies,  however,  who,  as  has  becit 
observed,  have  still  ''horse  to  ride  and  weapon 
to  wear,"  are  somewhat  bolder  in  their  spirit, 
and  more  open  and  wide  in  their  wanderings. 
In  the  autumn,  when  salmon  disappear  firom 
the  rivers,  and  hunger  begins  to  pinch,  they 
even  venture  down  into  their  ancient  hunting 
grounds,  to  make  a  foray  among  the  buffaloes. 
In  this  perilous  enterprise  they  are  occasionally 
joined  by  the  Flatheads,  the  persecutions  of  the 
Blackfeet  having  produced  a  close  alliance  and 
co-operation  between  these  luckless  and  mal- 
treated tribes.  Still,  notwithstanding  their 
united  force,  every  step  they  take  within  the 
debateable  ground,  is  taken  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling, and  with  the  utmost  precaution  :  and  an 
Indian  trader  assures  us,  that  he  has  seen  at 
least  five  hundred  of  them',  armed  and  equipped 
for  action,  and  keeping  watch  upon  the  lull 
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tops,  while  about  fifty  were  hunting  in  the 
prairie.  Their  excursions  are  brief  aud  hurried; 
as  soon  as  they  have  collected  and  jerked  suf- 
ficient, buffalo  meat  for  winter  provisions,  they 
pack  their  horses,  abandon  the  dangerous  hunt- 
ing grounds,  and  hasten  back  to  the  mountains, 
happy  if  they  have  not  the  terrible  Slackfeet 
rattling  after  them. 

.  Such  a  confederate  band  of  Shoshonies  and 
Flatheads,  was  the  one  met  by  our  travellers. 
It  was  bound  on  a  visit  to  the  Arapahoes,  a 
tribe  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Nebraska. 
They  were  armed  to  the  best  of  their  scanty 
means,  and  some  of  the  Shoshonies  had  buck- 
lers of  buffalo  hide,  adorned  with  feathers  and 
leathern  fringes,  and  which  have  a  charmed 
virtue  in  their  eyes,  from  having  been  prepared^ 
with  mystic  ceremonies  by  their  conjurers. 
,  In  company  with  this  wandering  band  our 
travdUlers  proceeded  all  day.  In  the  evening 
they  encamped  near  to  each  other  in  a  defile  of 
the  mountains,  on  the  borders  of  a  stream 
Tunning  north,  and  falling  into  Bighorn  river. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  they  found  goose- 
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Hmesy  MfawueiTm^  ftna  ciBnuit%  m  gmft 
jdmadance.  The  defile  bote  tnets  of  hansg 
])een  a  AcnoiigfafiBre  for  counliess  lienb  of 
baflbkies,  thoc^  iiot  one  ti^as  to  be  8eea»  Hie 
tenters  tncoeeded  in  kOling  an  dk  andsevcfri 
blade-tailed  deer* 

They  were  now  in  the  bosom  of  the  second 
Bighorn  ridge^  with  another  lofty  and  enow* 
crowned  monntain^  full  in  Tiew  to  die  weart. 
lUbeen  miles  of  western  oonise^  faronght  iban, 
on  the  following  day^  down  into  an  intermening 
phin^  well  stocked  with  birfiUow  Here  the 
Snakes  and  Flaflieads  j(»ned  witii  the  white 
banters  in  a  snecessful  hnnt^  that  soon  fiQed 
the  camp  witli  provisions* 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September^ 
the  txayellers  parted  company  with  their  Indian 
friends^  and  oontinned  on  their  ooozse  to  the 
west.  A  march  of  thirty  miles  broo^t  them^ 
in  the  evening,  to  the  banks  of  a  rqpid  and 
beaotifiilly  dear  stream  about  a  Imndved  yards 
wide.  It  is  the  north  fork  or  brandL  of  the 
Bighorn  river^  bat  bears  its  peculiar  name  of  the 
Wind  river,  firom  being  subject  in  the  winter 
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aamon  to  n  eontmued  blast  wluch  sveqps  ite 
bnilB  ttod  ]iiweiitft  the  snoir  firom  lying  qb 
tbenu  This  Ubst  is  said  to  be  caused  by  • 
nanrowgap  or  fimnel  in  the  mountains  tbiongh 
wbieb  tbe  river  forces  its  way  between  perpoH 
dicnlar  pieGipiceSy  resembling  cat  rocks. 

This  river  gives  its  name  to  a  whcde  range  of 
moontains  consisting  of  three  parallel  idiains^ 
efkiy  miles  m  lengthy  and  about  twenty  oar 
twenty-five  broad.  One  of  its  peaks  is  probit* 
Vkj  fifteen  tfaoosand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
seSy  being  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Rocky 
Sierra.  These  mountains  give  rise,  not  merdy 
to  the  Wind  or  Bighorn  river^  but  to  sevenl 
branches  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Missouri 
on  the  east^  and  of  the  Columbia  and  Colorado 
on  the  west;  thus  dividing  the  sources  of  these 
mi^ty  streams. 

For  five  succeeding  days,  Mr.  Hunt  and  hia 
party  continued  up  the  course  of  the  Wind  river^ 
to  the  distance  of  about  eighty  miles,  crosnng 
and  recrossing  it,  according  to  its  windings,  and 
the  nature  of  its  banks ;  sometimes  passing 
tjirou^  valleys,  at  other  times  scrambling  ovef 
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.fCN^  .and  hills.  The  country  in  general  was 
deatitttte  of  trees^  but  they  passed  through 
groves  of  wormwood^  eight  and  ten  feet  in 
height^  which  they  used  occasionally  lor  fuel^ 
and  they  met  with  large  quantities  of  wild  flax. 

The  mountains  were  destitute  of  game ;  they 
came  in  sight  of  two  grizzly  bears,  but  could 
not  get  near  enough  for  a  shot ;  provisions^ 
therefore,  began  to  be  scanty.  They  saw  large 
flights  of  the  kind  of  thrush  commonly  cal^d 
the  robin,  and  many  smaller  birds  of  migratory 
species ;  but  the  hills  in  general  appeared  lonely 
and  with  few  signs  of  animal  life.  On  the 
evening  of  the  14th  September,  they  encamped 
on  the  forks  of  the  Wind,  or  Bighorn  river. 
The  largest  of  these  forks  came  from  the  range 
of  Wind  river  mountains. 

The  hunters  who  served  as  guides  to  the 
party  in  this  part  of  their  route,  had  assured 
Mr.  Hunt  that,  by  following  up  Wind 
riverj  and  crossing  a  single  mountain  ridge 
he  would  come  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia*  The  scarcity  of  game,  however^ 
which  already  had  been  felt  to  a   pinching 
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degree,  and  which  threatened  them  with  fiunine 
among  the  steril  heights  which  lay  before  them^ 
admonished  them  to  change  their  course*  It 
was  determined^  therefore^  to  make  for  a  stream^ 
which^  they  were  informed^  passed  through  the 
neighbouring  mountains^  to  the  south  of  west^ 
on  the  grassy  banks  of  which  it  was  probable 
they  would  meet  with  buffalo.  Accordingly^ 
about  three  o'clock  on  th^  following  day^  meet- 
ing with  a  beaten  Indian  road  which  led  in  the 
proper  direction^  they  struck  into  it,  turning 
their  backs  upon  Wind  river. 

In  the  course  of  the  day^  they  came  to  a  height 
that  commanded  an  almost  boundless  prospect. 
Here  one  of  the  guides  paused^  and,  after  con- 
sidering the  vast  landscape  attentively,  pointed 
to  three  mountain  peaks  glistening  with  snow, 
which  rose,  he  said,  above  a  fork  of  Columbia 
river.  They  were  hailed  by  the  travellers  with 
that  joy  with  which  a  beacon  on  a  seashore  is 
hailed  by  mariners  after  a  long  and  dangerous 
voyage*  It  is  true  there  was  many  a  weary 
league  to  be  traversed  before  they  should  reach 
these  landmarks,  for,  allowing  for  their  evident 
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liriglil,  uid  the  extreme  tnosparency  of  the 
attMxqphere^  tbey  could  not  be  much  less  thaii 
a  hundred  miles  distant.  Even  after  reaching 
thcm^  there  would  yet  remain  hundreds  of  miles 
of  tiieir  joomey  to  be  accomplidoied.  All  these 
maltera  wesre  fovgotten  in  the  joy  at  seeing  the 
first  landmarks  of  the  Cdtumbia,  that  river 
which  formed  the  bourn  of  the  expeditioR. 
These  ranarkable  peaks  are  known  to  some 
travellers  as  the  Tetons;  as  they  had  been 
guiding  points  for  many  days^  to  Mr.  Hunt,  he 
gave  them  the  name  of  the  Pilot  Knobs. 

The  travellers  continued  their  course  to  the 
sooth  of  west  for  about  forty  miles,  thnxigh  a 
r^ion  so  elevated  that  patches  of  snow  lay  on 
the  highest  summits^  and  on  the  northern 
declivities.  At  length  they  came  to  the 
desired  stream^  the  object  of  their  search,  the 
waters  of  which  flowed  to  the  west.  It  was^ 
in  fsct,  a  branch  of  the  Colorado,  which  fsdls 
into  the  gulf  of  California,  and  had  received 
£rom  the  hxmters  the  name  of  Spanish  river, 
from  information  given  by  the  In£ans,  that 
Spaniards  resided  upon  its  lower  waters. 
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'  The  aspecst  of  diu  riyer  and  its  ^ridoity'  was 
cheering  to  the  wajwom  and  hungry  trayellers« 
Its  banks  were  green,  and  there  were  gmasy 
valleys  running  fiom  it  in  vanoiis  diiectioiiSy 
into  the  heart  of  the  ragged  mountains,  with 
herds  of  bo&lo  quietly  gnudi^  The  hunters 
sallied  forth  with  keen  alacrity,  and  soon  re- 
tmned  laden  with  provisions. 

In  this  part  of  the  mountains  Mr«  Hunt  met 
with  three  different  kinds  of  gooBd>errie8. 
The  common  purple,  on  a  low  and  very  thorny 
bush ;  a  yellow  kind,  of  an  excellent  flavonr, 
growing  on  a  stalk  free  from  thorns;  and  a 
deep  purple,  of  the  size  and  taste  di  our  winter 
grape,  with  a  thorny  stalk,  lliere  were  abb 
three  kinds  of  cunrants,  cme  vary  large,  and 
well  tasted,  of  a  pur{de  colour,  and  growing  on 
a  bttsh  dght  or  nine  feet  high.  Anodu^  of  a 
ydk)w  colour,  and  of  the  size  and  taste  of 
the  large  red  currant^  the  bush  four  or 
five  feet  high;  and  the  third  a  beautiful 
acaiiet,  resembling  the  strawberry  in  sweeic* 
Aess,  thoi^h  rather  insipid^  and  growii^  on  a 
low  bush.  .   . 
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Oil  the  I7tli^  they  continued  down  the  course 
of  the  river^  making  fifteen  miles  to  the  south* 
wesL  The  river  abounded  with  geese -and 
clucks,  and  there  were  signs  of  its  being  inha- 
bited by  beaver  and  otters :  indeed  they  were 
now  approaching  regions  where  these  animals^ 
the  great  objects  of  the  fur  trade^  are  said  to 
abound.  They  encamped  for  the  night  oppo- 
site the  end  of  a  mountain  in  the  west,  which 
was  probably  the  last  chain  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  On  the  foUowing  morning  they 
abandoned  the  main  course  of  Spanish  river^ 
ahd  taking  a  northwest  direction  for  eight 
iniles^  came  upon  one  of  its  littie  tributaries^ 
issuing  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  moimtains^ 
and  running  through  green  meadows^  yielding 
pasturage  to  herds  of  bufialo.  As  these  were 
probably  the  last  of  that  animal  they  would 
meet  with^  they  encamped  on  the  grassy  banks 
of  the  river^  determined  to  spend  several  days 
in  huntings  so  as  to  be  able  to  jerk  sufficient 
meat  to  supply  them  until  they  should  reach  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia^  where  they  trusted  to 
find  fish  enough  for  their  support    A  littie 
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repose,  too^  was  necessary  for  both  men  arid 
horses^  after  their  ragged  and  incessant  march- 
ing ;  having  in  the  course  of  the  last  seventeen 
days^  traversed  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of 
rough,  and  in  many  parts^  steril  mountain 
cotmtry. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


A  PtlNnrUL    HOVTINO     CAMP — SBOeHONIE    HUNTER! — ^BOBACK  S 

JtlVER — MAD   RIVER ENCAMPMENT   NEAR  THE   PILOT  KNOBS—* 

A  CONSULTATION— PREPARATIONS  POR   A  PERILOUS  ITOTAOB* 

Five  days  were  passed  by  Mr.  Hunt  and  his 
companions  in  the  firesh  meadows  watered  by 
the  bright  little  mountain  stream.  The  hunters 
made  great  havoc  among  the  buffaloes^  and 
brought  in  quantities  of  meat;  the  voyageurs 
busied  themselves  about  the  fires^  roastiiig  and 
stewing  for  present  purposes^  or  drying  provi- 
sions for  the  journey ;  the  packhorses  eased  of 
their  burdens^  rolled  in  the  grass^  or  grazed  at 
large  about  the  ample  pastures ;  those  of  the 
party  who  had  no  call  upon  their  services^ 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  perfect  relaxationj 
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and  the  camp  presented  a  picture  of  rode  feast- 
ing and  revelry^  of  mingled  bustle  and  repose^ 
characteristic  of  a  halt  in.  a  fine  hunting 
country.  In  the  course  of  one  of  their  excur- 
sions^ some  of  the  men  came  in  sight  of  a  small 
party  of  Indians^  who  instantly  fled  in  great 
apparent  consternation.  They  immediatdy 
returned  to  camp  -with  the  intelligence:  upon 
which  Mr.  Hunt  and  four  others  flung  them- 
selyes  upon  their  horses  and  sallied  forth  to 
reconnoitre.  After  riding  for  about  eight  miles, 
they  came  upon  a  wild  mountun  scene.  .A 
lonely  green  valley  stretched  before  them^  sur- 
rounded by  rugged  heights.  A  herd  of  buffido 
were  careering  madly  through  it,  with  a  troop 
of  savage  horsemen  in  full  chase,  plying  th^m 
with  their  bows  and  arrows.  The  appearance 
of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  put  an  abrupt 
end  to  the  hunt;  the  buffalo  scuttled  off  in  one 
direction,  while  the  Indians  plied  their  lashes 
and  galloped  off  in  another,  as  fast  as  their  steods 
could  carry  them.  Mr.  Hunt  gave  chase; 
there  was  a  sharp  scamper,  though  of  short 
continuance.    Two  young  Indians,  who  were 

VOL.   II.  L 
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indifiereatly  mounted^  were  soon  overtaken. 
They  were  terribly  firightened^  and  evidently 
gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  By  d^rees  their 
fears  were  allayed  by  kind  treatment;  but  they 
continued  to  regard  the  strangers  with  a  mix- 
tore  of  awe  and  wonder;  for  it  was  the  first 
time  in  thdr  lives  they  had  ever  seen  a  white 
man. 

They  belonged  to  a  party  of  Snakes  who  had 
come  across  the  mountains  on  their  autumnal 
hunting  excursion  to  provide  buffalo  meat  for 
the  winter.    Being  persuaded  of  the  peaceable 
intentions  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions^ 
they  willingly  conducted  them  to  their  camp. 
It  was  pitched  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  margin 
of  a  stream.    The  tents  were  of  dressed  skins ; 
some  of  them  fantastically  painted ;  with  horses 
grazing  about  them.  The  approach  of  the  party 
caused  a  transient  alarm  in  the  camp^  for  these 
poor  Indians  were  ever  on  the  look  out  for 
cruel  foes.    No  sooner^  however^  did  they  re- 
cognise the  garb  and  complexion  of  their  visiters^ 
than  their  apprehensions  were  changed  into  joy ; 
for  some  of  them  had  dealt  with  white  men^  and 
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knew  them  to  be  Mendly^  and  to  abound  with 
articles  of  singular  yalne.  They  wdcomed  them^ 
therefore^  to  their  tents,  set  food  before  them^ 
and  entertained  them  to  the  best  of  their 
power* 

They  had  been  successful  in  their  htmt,  and 
their  camp  was  full  of  jerked  bufiiedo  meat ;  all 
of  the  choicest  kind,  and  extremely  fat.  Mr. 
Hunt  purchased  enough  of  them,  in  addition  to 
what  had  been  killed  and  cured  by  his  own 
hunters,  to  load  all  the  horses  excepting  those 
reserred  for  the  partners  and  the  wife  of  Pierre 
Dorion.  He  foimd  also  a  few  beaver  skins  in 
their  camp,  for  which  he  paid  liberally,  as  an 
inducement  for  them  to  himt  for  more ;  inform- 
ing them  that  some  of  his  party  intended  to 
live  among  the  mountains,  and  trade  with  the 
native  hunters  for  their  peltries.  The  poor 
Snakes  soon  comprehended  the  advantages  thus 
held  out  to  them,  and  promised  to  exert  them- 
selves to  procure  a  quantity  of  beaver  skins  for 
future  traffic. 

Being  now  well  supplied  with  provisions^ 
Mr.  Hunt  broke  up  his  encampment  on  the 
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24th  of  September^  and  continued  on  to  the 
west; '  A  march  of  fifteen  miles^  over  a  moun- 
tain Iridge^  'brought  them  to  a  stream  about 
fifty  feet  in  width,  which  Hoback,  one  of  their 
guides,  who  had  trapped  about  the  neighbour- 
hood when  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Henry,  recog- 
nised for  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia. 
'Hie  travellers  hailed  it  with  delight,  as  the  first 
stream  they  had  encountered  tending  toward 
their  point  of  destination.  They  kept  along  it 
for  two  days,  during  which,  from  the  contribu- 
tion of  many  rills  and  brooks,  it  gradually 
swelled  into  a  small  river.  As  it  meandered 
among  rocks  and  precipices,  they  were  fre- 
quently obliged  to  ford  it,  and  such  was  its 
rapidity,  that  the  men  were  often  in  danger  of 
being  swept  away.  Sometimes  the  banks  ad- 
vanced so  close  upon  the  river,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  scramble  up  and  down  their  rugged 
promontories,  or  to  skirt  along  their  bases  where 
there  was  scarce  a  foothold.  Their  horses  had 
dangerous  falls  in  some  of  these  passes.  One 
of  them  rolled,  with  his  load,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred feet  down  hill  into  the  river,  but  without 
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receiving  any  injury.    At  length  they  emer|[ed; 
from  these  stupendous  defiles^  and  continuefl' 

I 

for  several  miles  along  the  bank  of  Hohack^s. 
river^  through  one  of  the  stem  mountain  val*- 
leys.  Here  it  was  joined  by  a  river  of  greater 
magnitude  and  swifter  current^  and  their  united 
waters  swept  oflF  through  the  valley  in  one  imr, 
petuous  stream^  which^  from  its  rapidity  and 
turbulence^  had  received  the  name  of  Mad  river* 
At  the  confluence  of  these  streams  the  travellers 
encamped.  An  important  point  in  their  arduou3 
journey  had  been  obtained^  a  few  miles  from 
their  camp  rose  the  three  vast  snowy  peaks 
called  the  Tetons,  or  the  Pilot  Knobs^  the  great 
landmarks  of  the  Columbia^  by  which  they  had 
shaped  their  course  through  this  mountain  wil- 
derness. By  their  feet  flowed  the  rapid  current 
of  Mad  river^  a  stream  ample  enough  to  admit 
of  the  navigation  of  canoes^  and  down  which 
they  might  possibly  be  able  to  steer  their  course 
to  the  main  body  of  the  Columbia.  The  Ca- 
nadian voyageurs  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  once 
more  launching  themselves  upon  their  favourite 
element;  of  exchanging  their  horses  for  canoes^ 
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and  of  gliding  down  tlie  bosoms  of  rivers^  in- 
stead of  scrambling  over  the  backs  of  'monn- 
tains*  Others  of  the  party,  also,  inexperienced 
in  this  kind  of  travelling,  considered  their  toils 
and  troubles  as  drawing  to  a  dose.  They  had 
eonquered  the  chief  difficulties  of  this  great 
rocky  barrier,  and  now  flattered  themselves  with 
the  hope  ol  an  easy  downward  course  for  the 
rest  of  their  journey.  Little  did  they  dream  of 
the  hardships  and  perils  by  land  and  water, 
which  were  yet  to  be  encountered  in  the  fright- 
fal  wilderness  that  intervened  between  them  and 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


1  C0.ySV1.TlTI0IC  WHrTBEIt  TO  PBOCESD    BY   LAVD  OR  WAtXX— 

rmiPABATiONa  fob  boat  buildino— an  BXPLOBIMG  PABTTt— 

A   PABTY    OF    TBAPPEB8    OKTACHSD TWO    BNAKB   TXBITERS— 

THEIR  RBPOBT  CONCBBNINO  TBB  BITBB— OOXFXBHBD  BT  tllB 
ZXPLOBIVG  PARTY — MAD  BIVEB  ABANDONBl)— ABRITAL  AT 
HBHRt's  fort  —  DETACHMENT  OF  ROBINSON,  HOBACX,  AND 
RBZNBR  TO  TRAP— MB.  KILLBR  RISOLTBB  TO  AOOOMPANT  XBIV 
— IHEIR  DEPARTURE. 

On  the  banks  of  Mad  river  Mr.  Hunt  held  a 
consultation  with  the  other  partners  as  to  their 
future  morements.  The  wild  and  impetuooa 
current  of  the  river  rendered  him  doubtful 
whether  it  might  not  abound  with  impediments 
lower  down^  sufficient  to  render  the  navigation 
of  it  slow  and  i)eriloiiS9  if  not  impracticaUe. 
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Ths  hunters  who  had  acted  a9  g!iajde8>  Jknes^ 
nodiing  of  the  charactor  of  the  riverlbel^W:;^ 
whatrocks^  and  shoals^  and  rapids  might  obr 
slamct  it^  or  through  what  mountains  and  dey^tts 
it  might  pass.     Should  they  then  abandon: 
ihw  horses^  cast  themselves  loose  in  fragile^ 
baidcs  npon  this  wild^  doubtful^  and  unknown: 
TiTer;  or  should  they  continue  their  more  toil^- 
sonie  and  tedious^  but  perhaps  more  certain 
wayfaring  by  land  ? 

.  The  vote,  as  might  have  been  expected^  was 
ahnost  unanimous  for  embarcation ;  for  whto 
men  are  in  difficulties  every  change  seems  to  be 
for  the  better.    TTie  difficulty  now  was  to  find 
timber  of  sufficient  siae  for  the  constroction  of' 
canoes^  the  trees  in  these  high  mountain  re- 
gions being  chiefly  a  scrubbed  growth  of  j^iies  > 
abd  cedars^  aspens^*  haws  and  service  beniea^  i 
and  a  small  kind  of  cotton  tree  witii  a  leaf  re- 
sembling that  of  the  willow.    There  waa  Jt^spe-*  - 
des. of  large. fir^  but  so  full  of  knots  as.  to 
endanger/ the  axe  in  hewing  it.   After  searcbii^ 
f(»«80ikie  time>  a  growth  of  timber,  of  snffident' 
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sAfiscfy  ^wti^'ftraxid  lower  down  the  ritr^^  wlimce^^ 
upmy  tfae*  encampment '  was  mo^ed'  to  tlie' 
Tttiinitj^    •  •  ..  t. ..,, 

'  The  men  were  now  set  to  work  to  fell  U'ees^  - 
and^ihe  mountains  echoed  to  the  unwonted^ 
sound  of  their  axes.     While  preparations  were  *> 
thuii -going  on  for  a  voyage  down  the  river^  Mr/^ 
Wmtj  who  still  entertained  doubts  of  its  prac-^  • 
tkabiiitjr^  despatehed  an  exploring  partyv  coib- 
sisting  of  John  Reed  the  clerk^  John  Day  the 
hooter^  and  Pierre  Dorion  the  interpreter^  with 
orders  to  proceed  several  days'  march  along  the ; 
stream^  and  notice  its  course  and  character. 

After  their  departure^  Mr.  Hunt  turned  his 
tkoqghts  to  another  object  of  importance.  <  He 
had  now  arrived  at  tiie  head  waters  of  the 
Colombia,  which  were  among  the  main  points . 
embraced  by  ^  the   enterprise    of  Mr.  Astor. 
These^  upper  streams  were  reputed  to  abound 
in  beaver,  and  had  as  yet  been  unmolested  by. 
the  white  trapper.    The  numerous  signafof  bea* . 
ver  met  with. during  the  recent  searoh-for  tim* . 
tier,  gave.evidenoe  that  theneighbourliood  was ^ 
ar.good  ^^  trapping  ground.''    Here  then  it  was 
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prop^  to  begin  to  cast  loose  those  leaskea  of 
hardy  trappers^  that  are  detached  from  tniduig 
paitiesj  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wilderness. 
The  men  detached  in  the  present  instance  were 
Alexander  Carson^  Lotus  St.  Michel^  Pierre 
Detaye^  and  Pierre  Delaunay.  Trappers  gene- 
rally go  in  purs^  that  they  may  assist,  protect 
and  comfort  each  other  in  their  lonely  and  peril- 
ous occupations.  Thus  Carson  and  St.  Michel 
formed  one  couple,  and  Detaye  and  Delaunay 
another.  They  were  fitted  out  with  tnfs, 
arms^  ammunition,  horses^  and  every  other  re- 
quisite>  and  were  to  trap  upon  the  upper  part 
of  Mad  river^  and  upon  the  neighbouring  streams 
of  the  mountains.  This  would  probably  occiqyy 
them  for  some  months ;  and,  when  they  dioidd 
have  collected  a  suffident  quantity  of  peltries, 
they  were  to  pack  them  upon  their  horses  and 
make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  mouth  ot  Co- 
honbia  riyer^  or  to  any  intermediate  post  which 
might  be  established  by  the.  company.  They 
took  leave  of  their  comrades  and  started  off  on 
tlieir  several  conrses  with  stout  hearty  and 
cheerful  countenances;    though  these  lonely 
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croisings  into  a  wild  and  hostile  wilderness 
seem  to  the  uninitiated  equivalent  to  being  cast 
adnfb  in  the  ship's  yawl  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean. 

Of  the  perils  that  attend  the  lonely  trapper, 
the  reader  will  haye  sufficient  proo^  when  he 
comes^  in  the  alter  part  of  this  work^  to  leam 
the  hard  fortunes  of  these  poor  fellows  in  the 
course  of  their  wild  peregrinations. 

The  trappers  had  not  long  departed^  when 
two  Snake  Indians  wandered  into  the  camp* 
When  they  perceived  that  the  strangers  were 
&bricating  canoes,  they  shook  their  heads  and 
gave  them  to  understand  that  the  river  was  not 
navigable.  Their  information,  however,  was 
scoffed  at  by  some  of  the  party,  who  were  ob« 
stinately  bent  on  embarcation,  but  was  con* 
firmed  by  the  exploring  party  who  returned 
after  several  days  absence.  They  had  k^t 
along  the  river  with  great  difficulty  {or  two 
days,  and  found  it  a  narrow,  crooked,  turbuleat 
stream,  confined  in  a  rocky  channel,  with  many 
rapids,  and  ^occasionally  overhung  with  pre- 
cipices.   From  the  summit  of  one  of  these  they 
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had  cau^t  a  bird's  eye  view  of  its  boisterous 
o^er^  for  a  great  distance^  through  the  heart 
of 'Ihe  mountsdn^  with  impending  rocks  and 
cUfRs.  Satisfied^  from  this  view^  that  it  was 
useless  to  foUow  its  course  either  by  land  or 
wster^  they  had  given  up  all  further  investiga- 
tion. 

These  concurring  reports  determined  Mr. 
Hunt  to  abandon  Mad  river^  and  seek  some 
moTt  navigable  stream.  This  determination 
WAS  concurred  in  by  all  his  associates  excepting 
Mh  Miller,  who  had  become  impatient  of  the 

■ 

fetigue  of  land  travel^  and  was  for  immediate 
embarcation  at  all  hazards.  This  gentleman  had 
been  in  a  gloomy  and  irritated  state  of  mind 
for  some  time  past,  being  troubled  with  a  bodily 
malady  that  rendered  travelling  on  horseback 
extremely  irksome  to  him,  and  being,  moreover, 
discontented  with  having  a  smaller  share  in 
the  expedition  than  his  comrades.  His  unrea- 
sonable objections  to  a  further  march  by  land 
were  overruled,  and  the  party  prepared  to 
deeamp. 

Rolnnson,  Hoback,  and  Rezner,  the  three 
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hunters  who  had  hitherto  served   as  gui4^> 
among  the  mountains^  now  stepped  farwarc^ 
and  advised  Mr.  Hunt  to  make  for  the,  poact 
established  during  the  preceding  year  by  Mr» 
Henry,  of  tlie  Missouri  Pur  Company.    Th^y 
had  been  with  Mr.  Henry,  and,  as  far  as  they^ 
could  judge  by  the  neigbouring  landmarks,  his 
post,  could  not  be  very  far  off.    They  presumed 
there  could  be  but  one  intervening  ridge  of. 
moimtains,  which  might  be  passed  without  any 
great  difficulty.     Henry's  post,  or  fort,  was  oi^ , 
an  upper  branch  of  the  Columbia,  down  which/ 
they  made  no  doubt  it  would  be  easy  to  navi*^ . 
gate  in  canoes. 

The  two  Snake  Indians  being  questioned  in 
the  matter^  showed  a  perfect  Imowledge  of  the 
situation  of  the  post,  and  offered^  with  great 
alacrity,  to  guide  them  to  the  place.  Their 
offer  was  accepted,  greatly  to  the  displeasure 
of  Mr.  Miller,  who  seemed  obstuiately  bent 
upon  braving  the  perils  of  Mad  river. 

■ 

llie  weather  for  a  few  days  past  hadl  been 
stormy;  with  rain  and  sleet.  The  Rocl^y 
mountains  are  subject  to  tempestuous  winds 
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from  the  west;  these  sometimes  come  in 
flavs  or  currents^  making  a  path  durough  the 
forests  many  yards  in  vidtb^  and  whirling  off 
tnmks  and  branches  to  a  great  distance.  The 
present  storm  subsided  on  the  3d  of  October, 
leaving  all  the  smrrounding  heights  covered  witii 
snow ;  for,  while  rain  had  fallen  in  the  valley, 
it  had  snowed  on  the  hill  tops. 

On  the  4th,  they  broke  up  their  encampment^ 
and  crossed  the  river,  the  water  coming  up  to 
the  girths  of  their  horses.  After  travelling 
four  miles,  they  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  the  last,  as  they  hoped,  which  they 
should  have  to  traverse.  Four  days  more  took 
them  across  it,  and  over  several  plains,  watered 
by  beautiful  little  streams,  tributaries  of  Mad 
river.  Near  one  of  their  encampments  there 
was  a  hot  spring  continually  emitting  a  doud 
of  vapotu*.  These  elevated  plains,  which  give 
a  peculiar  character  to  the  mountains,  are  £re* 
quented  by  large  gangs  of  antelopes,  fleet  as  the 
wind. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  October,  after  a  cold 
wintry  day,  with  gusts  of  westerly  wind  and  flur*- 
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lies  of  snow^  tiiiey  arrived  at  the  soaght  for  post 
of  Mr*  Henry.  Here  he  had  fixed  himself^  after 
being  compelled  by  the  hostdlities  of  the  Black- 
feet,  to  abandon  the  tipper  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri. The  post,  however,  was  deserted,  for 
Mr.  Henry  had  left  it  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  spring,  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared^ 
had  fallen  in  with  Mr.  Lisa^  at  the  Aricara 
village  on  the  Missouri,  sometime  after  the 
separation  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party. 

The  weary  travellers  gladly  took  possession 
of  the  deserted  log  huts  which  had  formed  the 
post,  and  which  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  stream 
upwards  of  a  hundred  yards  wide,  on  which 
they  intended  to  embark.  There  being  plenty 
of  suitable  timber  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr. 
Hunt  immediately  proceeded  to  construct 
canoes.  As  he  would  have  to  leave  his  horses 
and  their  accoutrements  here,  he  determined 
to  make  this  a  trading  post,  where  the  trappers 
and  hunters^  to  be  distributed  about  the  coun- 
try^ might  repair;  and  where  the  traders  might 
touch  on  their  way  through  the  mountains  to 
and  from  the  establishment  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  Cdumbia.  He  infonned  the  two.  SndQs 
Indians  of  this  detenmnation^  and  engingtd 
tibem  to  remain  in  that  neighbourhood  avd 
take  care  of  the  horses  until  ihe  white  umn 
should  return^  promising  them  ample  rewank 
for  their  fidelity.  It  may  seem  a  desperate 
chance  to  trust  to  the  faith  and  honesty  of  twd 
such  vagabonds ;  but^  as  the  horses  would 
haye>  at  all  events^  to  be  abandoned,  and  would 
otherwise  become  the  property  of  the  finat 
vagrant  horde  that  should  encounter  them,  it 
was  one  chance  in  favour  of  their  being  ra- 
gained. 

At  this  place  another  detachment  of  hunters 
prepared  to  separate  firom  the  party  for  tite 
purpose  of  trapping  beaver.  Three  of  these 
had  already  been  in  this  neighbourhood,  being 
the  veteran  Robinson  and  his  companions, 
Hoback  and  Rezner,  who  had  accompanied 
Mr.  Henry  across  the  mountains,  and  who  had 
been  picked  up  by  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  Missouri, 
on  their  way  home  to  Kentucky.  Accordii^ 
to  agreement  they  were  fitted  out  with  horses, 
traps,  ammunition,  and  every .  thing  requisite 
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^Ufe.pritrles  they  should  collect,  either  to  tills 
Hradibg  po&ty  or  to  the  establishment*  at>  tfi6 
'iMUtli  of  Columbia  riven  Another  huntef^ 
tf -die  name  of  Cass^  was  associated  with  them 
in*  thrir  enterprise.  It  is  in  this  way  that  small 
•kAbts  of  trappers  and  hunters  are  distributed^ 
'Jboot  the  wilderness  by  the  fiir  companies^  aond 
like  cranes  and  bitterns^  haunt  its  solitary 
«tveams«  Robinson  the  Kentucldan^  the  vete- 
Iran  ol  the  ^^  bloody  ground/^  who^  as  has 
iilready  been  noted^  had  been  scalped  by  the 
Indians  in  his  younger  days^  was  the  leader 
of  this  little  band.  When  they  were  about  to 
depart,  Mr.  Miller  called  the  partners  together^ 
jB/od.  threw  up  his  share  in  the  company^  de- 
^okring  his  intention  of  joining  the  party  of 
^trappecs.. 

This  resolution  struck  every  one  with  asto- 

*ia$hment,  Mr.  Miller  being  a  man  of  education 

and  of  cultivated  habits^  and  little  fitted  for  the 

rude  life  of  a  hunter.    Beside^  the  precarious 

and  slender  profits  arising  from  such  a  life  weie 

VOL.  II.  M 
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beneath  the  prospects  of  one  who  held  a  share 
in  the  general  enterprise.  Mr.  Hunt  was 
especially  concerned  and  mortified  at  his  deter* 
mination^  as  it  was  through  his  adyice  and 
influence  he  had  entered  into  the  concern.  He 
endeavoured^  therefore^  to  dissuade  him  firom 
this  sudden  resolution ;  representing  its  rash* 
ness^  and  the  hardships  and  perils  to  which  it 
would  expose  him.  He  earnestly  advised  him^ 
howevor  he  might  feel  dissatisfied  with  die 
enterprise^  still  to  continue  on  in  company 
imtil  they  should  reach  the  mouth  of  Columbia 
river.  There  they  would  meet  the  expedition 
that  was  to  come  by  sea ;  when^  should  he  still 
feel  disposed  to  relinquish  the  undertaking 
Mr.  Hunt  pledged  himself  to  furnish  him  a 
passage  home  in  one  of  the  vessels  belonging 
to  the  company. 

To  all  this.  Miller  replied  abruptly,  that  it 
was  useless  to  argue  with  him^  as  his  mind  was 
made  up.  They  mi^t  famish  him,  or  not,  aa 
they  pleased,  with  the  necessary  supplies,  but 
he  was  detennined  to  part  company  here,  and 
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ttt  off  with  the  tnppen.  So  saying;  he  flung 
out  of  their  presence  without  Touchsafing  any 
ftuther  conTersation. 

Much  as  this  waywanl  conduct  gave  them 
anidety^  the  partners  saw  it  was  in  vaxn  to  re*' 
monstrate.      Every  attention  was  paid  to  fit 
him  out  for  his  headstrong  undertaking.     He 
was  provided  with  four  horses^  and  all  the 
articles  he  required.    The  two  Snakes  under- 
took to  conduct  him  and  his  companions  to  an 
encampment  of  their  tribe,  lower  down  among 
the  moimtains,  from  whom  they  would  receive 
information  as  to  the  best  trapping  grounds. 
After  thus  guiding  them,  the  Snakes  were  to 
return  to  Fort  Henry,  as  the  new  trading  post 
was  called,  and  take  charge    of  the    horses 
which  the  party  would  leave  there,  of  which, 
after  all  the  hunters  were  suppUed,  there  re^ 
mained  seventy-seven.      These  matters  being 
all  arranged,  Mr.  Miller  set  out  with  his  com- 
panions, under  guidance  of  the  two  Snakes,  on 
the  10th  of  October;  and  much  did  it  grieve 
the  Mends  of  that  gentleman  to  see  him  thus 
wantonly  casting  himself   loose  upon  savage 

m2 
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life.  How  he  and  his  comrades  faxed  in  the 
wilderness^  and  how  the  Snakes  acquitted  them- 
selves of  their  trust,  respecting  the  horses^  will 
hereafter  appear  in  the  course  of  these  rambling 
anecdot^. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
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While  the  canoes  were  in  preparation^  the 
hunters  ranged  about  the  neighbourhood^  but 
with  little  success.  Tracts  of  buffaloes  were  to 
be  seen  in  all  directions^  but  none  of  a  fresh 
date.  There  were  some  elk^  but  extremely  wild; 
two  only  were  killed.  Antelopes  were  likewise 
seen^  but  too  shy  and  fleet  to  be  approached. 
A  few  beavers  were  taken  every  night,  and 
salmon  trout  of  a  small  size,  so  that  the  camp 
had  principally  to  subsist  upon  dried  buffalo 
meat. 
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On  the  14th,  a  poor,  half-naked  Snake  Indian^ 
one  of  that  forlorn  caste  called  the  Shuckcrs, 
or  diggers,  made  his  appearance  at  the  camp. 
He  came  from  some  lurking  place  among  the 
rocks  and  cliffs,  and  presented  a  picture  of  that 
famishing  wretchedness  to  which  these  lonely 
fugitives  among  the  mountains  are  sometimes 
reduced.  Having  received  wherewithal  to 
allay  his  hunger,  he  disappeared,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two  returned  to  the  camp 
bringing  with  him  his  son,  a  miserable  boy, 
stUl  more  naked  and  forlorn  than  himself. 
Food  was  g^ven  to  both ;  they  skulked  about 
the  camp  like  hungry  hounds,  seeking  what  they 
might  devrmr,  and  having  gathered  up  the  feet 
and  entrails  of  some  beavers  that  were  lying 
about,  slunk  off  with  them  to  their  den  among 
fhe  rocks. 

By  tihe  18th  of  October,  fifteen  canoes  were 
completed,  and  on  the  following  day  the  {noty 
embarked  with  their  effects ;  leaving  their  horses 
graang  about  the  banks,  and  trusting  to  Ae 
« honesty  of  the  two  Snakes,  and  some  special 
turn  of  good  luck  for  their  future  recovery. 
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Tbe  cmreRt  bore  them  Along  at  a  rapid  rate; 
the  light  spirits  of  the  Canadian  Toyageurs^ 
which  had  occasionally  flagged  upon  hmd^  rose 
to  ihdr  accustomed  buoyancy  on  finding  them* 
selves  again  upon  the  water.  They  wielded 
dieir  paddles  with  their  wonted  dexterity,  and 
for  the  first  time  made  the  mountains  echo  with 
Hkeir  favourite  boat  simgs.  ' 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  little  squadron 
arrived  at  the  confluence  o£  Henry  and  Mad 
rivers,  which,  thus  united,  swelled  into  a  beau« 
tiful  stream  of  a  light  pea-green  colour,  navigable 
for  boats  of  any  size,  and  which,  from  the  place 
of  junction,  took  the  name  of  Snake  river,  a 
streami  doomed  to  be  the  scene  of  much  disaster 
to  the  travelers.  ^Tbe  banks  were  here  and 
ihere  fringed  with  wiUow  thickets  and  small 
cotton-wood  trees.  The  Veather  was  odd,  and 
it  snowed  all  day,  and  great  flocks  of  ducks  and 
geese,  sporting  in  the  water  or  streaming  through 
the  air,  gave  token  that  winter  was  at  hand; 
yet  the  hearts  of  the  travellers  were  lights  and^ 
as  tibey  glided  down  the  little  riv«,  they  flat* 
tered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  soon  reaohv 
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ing  the  Colombia.  After  inaknig  thirty  milefi 
Ir  la  southerly  direction^  they  encamped  for  the 
n^t  in  a  neighbourhood  which  required  Home 
little  vigilance^  as  there  were  recent  traces  of 
grisaly  bears  among  the  thickets. 
.  On  the  following  day  the  river  increased  in 
width  and  beauty;  flowing  parallel  to  a  range  of 
mountains  on  the  left,  which  at  times  were  finely 
reflected  in  its  light  green  waters.  The  three 
snowy  summits  of  the  Pilot  Ejiobs  or  Tetoos^ 
were  still  seen  towering  in  the  distance.  After 
purstdng  a  swift  but  placid  course  for  twenty 
miles^  the  current  began  to  foam  and  brawl^  and 
assume  the  wild  and  broken  character  common 
to  the  streams  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  In 
&cty  the  rivers  which  flow  from  those  mountains 
to  the  Pacific^  are  essentially  different  from  those 
which  traverse  the  great  prairies  on  their  east- 
em  declivities.  The  latter^  though  sometimes 
boisterous,  are  generaUy  free  from  obstructions^ 
and  easily  navigated;  but  the  rivers  to  the  west 
of  the  mountains  descend  more  steeply  and  im- 
petuously, and  are  continually  liable  to  cascades 
and  rapids.    The  latter  abounded  in  the  part  of 
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the.  river  which  the  traydlers  were  now  deadend* 
ingi  Two  of  the  canoes  filled  among  theibiealcH ■ 
ers$  the  crews  were  saved^  but  much  of<ilhe 
lading  was  lost  ot  damaged^  and  one  of  the 
canoes  drifted  down  the  stream  and  was  broken 
among  the  rocks. 

•  .On  the  following  day^  October  21sty  they 
made  but  a  short  distance  when  they  came  to  a 
dasigerotts  strait^  where  the  river  was  com- 
pressed for  nearly  half  a  mile  between  perpen- 
dicular rocks>  reducing  it  to  the  width  of  twenty 
yards, .  and  increasing  its  violence.  Here  they 
Wtte  obliged  to  pass  the  canoes  down  cautiously 
by  a  line  from  the  impending  banks.  This  con* 
sumed  a  great  part  of  a  day ;  and  after  they  had 
r&^embarked  they  were  soon  again  impeded  by 
rapids^  when  they  had  to  unload  their  canoes 
and  carry  them  and  their  cargoes  for  some  dis-> 
tanoe  by  land.  It  is  at  these  places^  called 
'^  portages/^  that  the  Canadian  voyageur  ex^ 
hibits  his  most  valuable  qualities;  carrying 
heavy  burdens^  and  toiling  to  and  fro^  on  land 
and  in  the  water,  over  rocks  and  precipices, 
among  brakes  and  brambles,  not  only  without  a 
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munnxir,  bat  vith  the  greatest  cheerfulness  and 
akcrity,  joking  and  laughing,  and  singing  scraps 
of  old  French  ditties* 

The  spirits  of  the  party^  however,  which  had 
been  elated  on  first  varying  their  journey  front 
land  to  water,  had  now  lost  some  of  their  buoy<* 
ancy.  Every  thing  diead  was  wrapped  in  un- 
certainty. They  knew  nothing  of  the  river  oa 
which  tibey  were  floating.  It  had  never  belbse 
been  navigated  by  a  white  man,  nor  could  diej 
meet  widi  an  Indian  to  give  them  any  informal 
tion  concerning  it.  It  kept  onits  course  through 
a  vast  wilderness  of  silent  and  apparently  un^ 
inhabited  mountains,  without  a  savage  wigwam 
upon  its  banks,  or  bark  upon  its  waters.  The 
difficulties  and  perils  they  had  already  passed, 
made  them  apprehend  others  befiore  them^  dust 
might  effectually  bar  their  progress.  Aa  they 
glided  onward,  however,  they  Trained  heart 
and  hope.  The  current  continued  to  be  strong; 
but  it  was  steady,  and  though  they  met  widi 
frequent  rapids,  none  of  them  were  bad.  Moui* 
tains  were  oonstantly  to  be  seen  in  diflkient 
i,  but  sometimes  the  swift  river  glided 
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.tbroogh  prairies,  and  was  bordered  by  snuiH 
cotton-wood  trees  and  willows.  These  prairies 
at  cert^  seasons  are  ranged  by  nugratory 
herds  of  the  wide-wandering  bufijEilo,  the  tmcks 
of  which,  though  not  of  recent  date,  were  finef- 
quently  to  be  seen.  Here,  too,  were  to  be  found 
the  prickly  pear  or  Indian  fig,  a  plant  whidi 
loves  a  more  southern  climate.  On  the  land 
were  large  flights  of  magpies,  and  American 
robins  i  whole  fleets  of  ducks  and  geese  navi- 
gated the  river,  or  flew  off  in  long  streaming 
files  at  the  approach  of  the  canoes;  while  the 
frequent  establishments  of  the  pains-taking  and 
quiet-loving  beaver,  showed  that  the  solitude  of 
these  waters  was  rarely  disturbed,  even  by  the 
all-pervading  savage. 

They  had  now  come  near  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  since  leaving  Fort  Henry,  yet  widi- 
out  seeing  a  human  being,  or  a  human  habita- 
tion; a  wild  and  desert  solitude  extended  on 
mther  side  of  the  river,  apparently  almost  des- 
titute of  animal  life.  At  length,  on  the  24th 
of  October,  they  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  <4 
some  savage  tents,  and  hastened  to  lanil,  and 
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tisit  them,  for  they  were  anxious  to  procure  in- 
formation to  guide  them  on  their  route.  On 
their  approach,  however,  the  savages  fled  in 
consternation.  They  proved  to  be  a  wandering 
band  of  Shoshonies,  In  their  tents  were  great 
quantities  of  small  fish  about  two  inches  long, 
together  with  roots  and  seeds,  or  grain,  which 
they  were  drying  for  winter  provisions.  They 
appeared  to  be  destitute  of  tools  of  any  kind, 
yet  there  were  bows  and  arrows  very  well  made ; 
the  former  were  formed  of  pine,  cedar,  or  bone, 
strengthened  by  sinews,  and  the  latter  of  the 
wood  of  rose  bushes,  and  other  crooked  plants, 
but  carefully  straightened,  and  tipped  with  stone 
of  a  botde-green  colour. 

There  were  also  vessels  of  willow  and  grass, 
so  closely  wrought  as  to  hold  water,  and  a  seine 
neatly  made  with  meshes,  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  of  the  fibres  of  wild  flax  or  nettle. 
The  humble  effects  of  the  poor  savages  remained 
xmmolested  by  their  visiters,  arid  a  few  small 
articles,  with  a  knife  or  two,  were  left  in  the 
camp,  and  were  no  doubt  regarded  as  invaluable 
prizes. 
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Shortly  after  leaving  this  deserted  camp^  and 
re-embarking  in  the  canoes^  the  travellers  met 
with  three  of  the  Snakes  on  a  triangulaur  raft' 
made  of  flags  or  reeds ;  such  was  their  rude  mode 
of  navigating  the  river.  They  were  entirely 
naked  excepting  small  mantles  of  hare  skina; 
over  their  shoulders.  The  canoes  approached 
near  enough  to  gain  a  full  view  of  theim^  but 
they  were  not  to  be  brought  to  a  parley. 

All  farther  progress  for  the  day  was  barred 
by  a  fall  in  the  river  of  about  thirty  feet  pe^- 
pendicular;  at  the  head  of  which  the  party 
encamped  for  the  night.  ; 

The  .next  day  was  one  of  excessive  toil^  and 
but  little  progress :  the  river  winding  through  a 
wild  rocky  country,  and  being  interrupted  by 
frequent  rapids,  among  which  the  canoes  were 
in  great  peril.  On  the  succeeding  day  they 
a^ain  visited  a  camp  of  wandering  Snakes,  but 
t)ie  inhabitants  fled  with  terror  at  the  sight  of  a 
fleet  of  canoes,  filled  with  white  men,  coming 
down  their  solitary  river. 

As  Mr.  Hunt  was  extremely  anxious  to  gain 
information  concerning  his  route,  he  endea* 
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V0isred  by  all  kinds  of  friendly  signs  to  entice 
bade  the  fugitives.  At  length  one^  who  was  on 
hortebacky  ^entored  back  with  fear  and  trem* 
bSng.  He  was  better  dad^  and  in  better  eon* 
dition  than  most  of  his  vagrant  tribe  that  Mr» 
Hunt  had  yet  seen.  The  diief  object  of  his 
return  appeared  to  be  to  intercede  for  a  qnanlity 
of  dried  meat  and  aahnon  tront^  which  he  had 
left  behind;  on  which,  probably^  he  dqiended 
for  his  winter's  sabsistenoe.  The  poor  wretch 
iqpproached  with  hesitation,  the  alternate  dread 
of  fBonine  and  of  white  men  operating  upon  his 
mind.  He  made  the  most  abject  signs,  imploiing' 
Mr.  Hunt  not  to  carry  off  his  food.  The  latter 
tried  in  every  way  to  reassure  him,  and  offered 
him  knives  in  exchange  for  his  provisions  r 
great  as  was  the  temptation,  the  poor  Snake 
could  only  prevail  upon  himsdf  to  spare  apart; 
keeping  a  feverish  watch  over  the  rest,  lest  it 
should  be  taken  away.  It  was  in  vain  Ms. 
Hunt  made  inquiries  of  him  concerning  his 
route,  and  the  course  of  the  river.  The  Indian 
Was  too  much  frightened  and  bewildered  to 
eonpiehend  him  or  to  reply;  he  did  nothiiig 
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Vut  altem^tdy  conunend  himfldf  to  the  protmN 
lion  of  the  Good  Spirit,  and  supjdinte  Mr. 
Hunt  not  to  .take  away  his  fish  and  bnffido 
meat;  and  in  this  state  they  left  him^  trembling 
about  his  treasures. 

In  the  course  of  that  and  the  next  day  they 
made  nearly  eighty  miles;  the  river  inclining  to 
the  south  of  west,  and  being  dear  and  beautiful^ 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  widths  with  many  populous 
communities  of  the  beaver  along  its  banks.  The 
38th  of  October,  however,  was  a  day  of  dis- 
aster.     The  river   again  became  rough  and 
impetuous,  and  was  chafed  and  broken  by 
numerous  rapids.    These  grew  more  and  more 
dbangerous,  and  the  utmost  skill  was  required  to 
steer  among  thenu    Mr.  Crooks  was  seated  in 
ihe  second  canoe  of  the  squadron,  and  had  an 
fAd  experienced  Canadian  for  steersman,  named 
Antoine  Clappine,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  voyageurs.    The  leading  canoe  had  glided 
safely  among  the  turbulent  and  roaring  surges, 
but  in  following  it,  Mr.  Crooks  perceived  that 
has  canoe  was  bearing  towards  a  rods.     He 
called  out  to  the  steersman,  but  his  warning 
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Toioe  was  eitiier  unheard  or  unheeded.  In  Ihe 
next  moment  they  struck  upon  the  rock*  Thd^^ 
canoe  was  split  and  overturned.  There  were 
five  persons  on  board.  Mr.  Crooks  and  one  of 
his  companions  were  thrown  amidst  roaring 
breakers  and  a  whirling  current,  but  succeeded^ 
by  strong  swimmings  to  reach  the  shore.  Clap- 
pine  and  two  others  clung  to  the  shattered  bark^ 
and  drifted  with  it  to  a  rock.  The  wreck  struck 
the  rock  with  one  end,  and  swinging  round 
flung  poor  Clappine  off  into  the  raging  stream, 
which  swept  him  away,  and  he  perished.  His 
comrades  succeeded  in  getting  upon  the  rock, 
firom  whence  they  were  afterwards  taken  off. 

This  disastrous  event  brought  the  whole 
squadron  to  a  halt,  and  struck  a  chill  into  every 
bosom.  Indeed,  they  had  arrived  at  a  terrific 
strait,  that  forbade  all  further  progress  in  the 
canoes,  and  dismayed  the  most  experienced 
vbyageur.  The  whole  body  of  the  river  was 
compressed  into  a  space  of  less  than  thirty  feet 
in  width,  between  two  ledges  of  rocks,  upwards 
of  two. hundred  feet  high,  and  formed  a  whirling 
and  tumultuous  vortex,  so  frightfully  agitated. 
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OB  to  ifeceive  the  name  of  ^'  The  Caldron  Linn.** 
Beyond  thin  fearful  abyss^  the  river  kept  raging^ 
tad  roaring  on^  until  lost  to  sight  among  im^ 
pending  precipices. 
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CLOOMT  COUNCIL— BXPLORINO  PARTIES— DX8C0URAOIMG  REPORTS 
DISASTROUS  EXPERIMENT DETACMBIENT8  IN  QUEST  OP  SUC- 
COUR—CACIIBS,  HOW  MADE— RETURN  OP  ONE  OP  THE  DtTACn* 
MENTS  -^  UNSUCCES8PUL—  FURTHER  DUAPPOINTMEMT8  —  THE 
DEVIL*!  SCUTTLE   HOLE. 


Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  encamped 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Caldron  Linn^  and 
held  gloomy  council  as  to  their  future  course* 
The  recent  wreck  had  dismayed  even  the 
Toyageurs^  and  the  fate  of  their  popular 
comrade^  Clappine^  one  of  the  most  adroit 
and  experienced  of  their  firatemity^  had  struck 
sorrow  to  their  hearts ;  for^  with  all  their  levity, 
these  thoughtless  beings  have  great  kindness 
towards  each  other. 

The  whole  distance  they  had  navigated 
since  leaving  Henry^s  fort^  was  computed  to 
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be  about  three  hundred  and  forty  miles ;  strong 
apprehensions  were  now  entertained  that  the 
tremendous  impediments  before  them  would 
oblige   them  to    abandon    their  canoes.      It 
was  determined  to  send  exploring  parties  on 
each  side  of  the  river^  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  possible  to  navigate  it  further.    Ac- 
cordingly^ on  the  following  morning  three  men 
were  despatched  along  the  south  bank^  while 
Mr.  Hunt  and  three  others  proceeded  along  the 
north.  .  The  two  parties  returned  after  a  weary 
scramble  among  swamp^  rocks^  and  precipices^ 
and  with  very  disheartening  accounts.  For  nearly 
forty  miles  that  they  had  explored^  the  riyer 
foamed  and  roared  along  through  a  deep  and 
narrow  channel^  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards 
wide^'  which  it  had  wom^  in  the  course  of 
ages;  through   the  heart  of   a  barren   rocky 
oovmtiry.     The  precipices  on  each  side^  were 
often  two  and  three  hundred  feet  high^  some- 
times perpendicular  and  sometimes  overhang- 
ing, so  that  it  was  impossible^   excepting  in 
otie  <^  two  places,  to  get  down  to  tiie  margin 
of  iih^  strettnJ  ;  This  dreary  strait  was  renxkred 
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the  more  dangerous  by  frequent  rapids^  and 
occasionally  perpendicular  fidls  from  ten  to 
forty  feet  in  height ;  so  that  it  seemed  almost 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  pass  the  canoes  down 
it.  The  party,  however,  who  had  explored 
the  south  side  of  the  river  had  found  a  place, 
about  six  miles  from  the  camp,  where  they 
thought  it  possible  the  canoes  might  be  carried 
down  the  bank  and  launched  upon  the  stream, 
and  from  whence  they  might  make  their  way 
with  the  aid  of  occasional  portages.  Four 
of  the  best  canoes  were  accordingly  selected 
for  the  experiment,  and  were  transported  to 
the  place  on  the  shoulders  of  sixteen  of  the 
men.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Reed  the  deifc^ 
and  three  men,  were  detached  to  explore  the 
river  still  farther  down  than  the  previous 
scouting  parties  had  been,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  look  out  for  Indiana  from  whom  pro- 
visions nught  be  obtained  and  a  8U{q))y  of 
horses,  should  it  be  found  necessary  to  proceed 
by  land. 

The  party  who  had  been  sent  with  the  eanoea 
returned  on  the  following  day,  weary  and  d^ 
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jected.  One  of  the  canoes  had  been  swept 
away  with  all  the  weapons  and  effects  of  four 
of  the  voyageiDrs^  in  attempting  to  pass  it  down 
a  rapid  by  means  of  a  line.  The  other  three 
had  stuck  fast  among  the  rocks^  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  move  them;  the  men  returned^ 
therefore,  in  despair,  and  declared  the  river 
unnavigable. 

The  situation  of  the  unfortunate  travellers 
was  now  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  They  were 
in  the  heart  of  an  unknown  wilderness,  untra* 
versed  as  yet  by  a  white  man.  They  were  at 
a  loss  what  route  to  take,  and  how  £eu:  they 
were  from  the  ultimate  place  of  their  destina- 
tion, nor  could  they  meet,  in  these  uninhabited 
wilds,  with  any  human  being  to  give  them  in^ 
formation.  The  repeated  accidents  to  their 
canoes  had  reduced  their  stock  of  provisions  to 
five  days  allowance,  and  there  was  now  every 
appearance  of  soon  having  famine  added  to  their 
other  sufferings. 

This  last  circumstance  rendered  it  more  pe-> 
rilous  to  keep  together  than  to  separate.  Ac- 
cordingly^  after  a  little  anxious  but  bewildered 
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€6imcil^  it  was  determined  that  several  smail 
detachments  should  start  off  in  different  dire&« 
tions^  headed  by  the  several  partners.    Should 
ally  of  them  succeed  in  falling  in  with  frimdly 
Indians^  within  a  reasonable  distance,  and.  ob«- 
taining  a  supply  of  provisions  and  horses^  they 
were  to  return  to  the  aid  of  the. main  body: 
otherwise^  they  were  to  shift  for  themselves, 
and  shape  their  course  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  keeping  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river 
as  the  ultimate  point  of  their  wayfaring.    Ac- 
cordingly, three  several  parties  set  off  from  the 
camp  at  Caldron  Linn,  in  opposite  directions. 
Mr.  M'Lellan,  with  three  men,  kept  down  along 
the  bank  of  the  river.     Mr.  Crooks,  with  five 
others,  turned  their  steps  up  it;  retracing  by 
land  the  wary  course  they  had  made  by  water, 
intending,  should  they  not  find  relief  nearer  fit 
hand,  to    keep   on   until  they  should  reach 
Henry's  fort,  where  they  hoped  to  find  this 
horses  they  had  left  there,  and  to  return  with 
them  to  the  main  body. 

The  third  party,  composed  of  five  men,  was 
headed  by  Mr.  M^Kenzie,  who  struck  to  the 
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nordiwacd^  across  the  desert  }dains>9  in.  hopes  of 
coming  iq[>on  the  main  stream  of  the  Columbia* 

Haying  seen  these  three  adventuroos  bands 
depart  upon  their  forlorn  expeditions^  Mr. 
Hunt  turned  his  thoughts  to  provide  for  the 
frubsistence  of  the  main  body  left  to  his  charge^ 
and  to  jNrepare  for  their  future  march.  There 
remained  with  him  thirty-one  men^  besides  the 
squaw  and  two  children  of  Pierre  Dorion. 
There  was  no  game  to  be  met  with  in  the 
n^hbourhood;  but  beavers  were  occasionally 
trapped  about  the  river  banks^  which  af- 
forded a  scanty  supply  of  food;  in  the  mean 
time  they  comforted  themselves  that  some  one 
or  other  of  the  foraging  detachments  would  be 
successful^  and  return  with  relief. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  set  to  work  with  all  diligence^ 
to  prepare  caches,  in  which  to  deposite  the 
baggage  and  merchandise^  of  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  disburden  themselves^  preparatory 
to  their  weary  march  by  land;  and  here  we  shall 
g^ve  a  brief  description  of  those  contrivances^ 
so  noted  in  the  wilderness. 

A  cache  is  a  term  common  apiong  traders 
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and  hunters,  to  designate  a  hiding  plaoe  for  pio» 
visions  and  effects*  It  is  deriyed  fix)m  the 
iVench  word  cachtVy  to  conceal^  and  origpbated 
among  the  eariy  colonists  of  Canada  and  Loiii- 
nana;  but  the  secret  depository  which  it  desig- 
nates was  in  use  among  the  abori^nals  h)ng 
before  the  intrusion  of  the  white  men.  It  is^ 
in  fsicX^  the  only  mode  that  migratory  hordes 
have  of  preserving  their  valuables  from  rob* 
bery^  during  their  long  absences  from  their 
villages  or  accustomed  haunts^  on  hunting 
expeditions^  or  during  the  vidssitudes  of  war. 
The  utmost  skill  and  caution  are  required  to 
render  these  places  of  concealment  invisible  to 
the  lynx  eye  of  an  Indian.  The  first  care  is 
to  seek  ont  a  proper  situation^  which  is  gene* 
rally  some  dry  low  bank  of  clay^  on  the  maigin 
of  a  water  course.  As  soon  as  the  precise  spot 
is  pitched  upon^  blankets^  saddle  cloths^  and 
other  coverings^  are  spread  over  the  surround* 
ing  grass  and  bushes^  to  prevent  foot  tracks^  or 
any  other  derangement ;  and  as  few  hands  as 
possible  are  employed*  A  circle  of  about  two 
feet  in  diameter  is  then  nicely  cut  in  the  sod^ 
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which  is  carefdlly  removed^  with  the  loose  soil 
immediately  beneath  it,  and  laid  aside  in  a 
]daoe  where  it  will  be  safe  fiN>m  any  thing  that 
may  change  its  appearance.    The  uncovered 
area  is  then    digged  perpendicularly  to  the 
depth    of   about    three    feet,    and    is    then 
gradually  widened   so  as  to    form  a  conical 
chamber  six  or  seven  feet  deep.    T%e  whole 
of    the    earth    displaced    by    this    process^ 
being  of  a  different  colour  from  that  on  the 
surface,  is  handed  up  in  a  vessel,  and  heaped 
into  a  skin  or  doth^  in  which  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  stream  and  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the 
cunrent,  that  it  may  be  entirely  carried  off. 
Should  the  cache  not  be  formed  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  stream^  the  earth  thus  thrown  up  is  car* 
ried  to  a  distance^  and  scattered  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  leave  the  minutest  trace.    The 
cave  being  formed,  is  well  lined  with  dry  grass^ 
bark,  sticks,  and  poles^  and  occasionally  a  dried 
hide.    The  property  intended  to  be  hidden  is 
then  laid  in^  after  having  been  well  aired :  a 
hide  is  spread  over  it^  and  dried  grass^  brushy 
and  stones^  thrown  in^  and  trampled  down  until 
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the  pit  is  fiUed  to  the  neck^  the  loose  sM, 
which  had  been  put  aside^  is  then  brought,  and 
rammed  down  firmly^  to  prevent  its  caving  in, 
and  is  frequently  sprinkled  with  water,  to  de- 
stroy t^e  scent,  lest  the  wolves  and  bears  shonld 
be  attracted  to  the  place,  and  root  up  the  con- 
cealed treasure.  When  the  neck  of  the  cache 
is  nearly  level  with  the  surrounding  surface,  the 
sod  is  again  fitted  in  with  the  utmost  exactness, 
and  any  bushes,  stocks  or  stones,  that  may  have 
originally  been  about  the  spot,  are  restored  to 
their  former  places.  The  blankets  and  other 
coverings  are  then  removed  from  the  surround- 
ing herbage:  all  tracks  are  obliterated:  the 
grass  is  gently  raised  by  the  hand  to  its  natural 
position,  and  the  minutest  chip  or  straw  is 
scrupulously  gleaned  up  and  thrown  into  the 
stream.  After  all  is  done,  the  place  is  aban- 
doned for  the  night,  and,  if  all  be  right  next 
morning,  is  not  visited  again,  until  tiiere  be  a 
necessity  for  re-opening  the  cache.  Pour  men 
are  sufficient  in  this  way  to  conceal  the  amount 
of  three  tons'  weight  of  provisions  or  merchan- 
dize, in  the  course  of  two  days.    Nine  caches 
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TVere  required  to  contain  the  goods  and  baggage 
irhich  .Mr.  Hunt  found  it  necessary  to  leave  at 
this  place. 

Three,  days  had  been  thus  employed  since 
the  departure  .of  the  several  detachments^  when 
that  of  Mr. .  Crooks  unexpectedly  made  its 
appearance.  A  momentary  joy  was  diffused 
through  the  camp,  for  they  supposed  succotur 
to  be  at  hand.  It  was  soon  dispelled.  -  Mr. 
Crooks  and  his  companions  had  become  com- 
pletely disheartened  by  this  retrograde  march 
through  a  bleak  and  barren  country ;  and  had 
found,  computing  from  their  progress  and  the 
accumulating  difficulties  besetting  every  step, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  Henry's 
fort,  and  return  to  the  main  body  in  the  course 
of  the  winter.  They  had  determined,  there- 
fore to  rejoin  their  comrades,  and  share  their 
lot. 

'  One  avenue  of  hope  vras  thus  closed  upon 
the  anxious  sojourners  at  the  Caldron  Linn ; 
their  main  expectation  of  relief  was  now  from 
the  two  parties  under  Reed  and  M^LeUan^ 
which  had  proceeded  down  the  river;  for,  as  to 
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Mr.  M^enzie's  detBchment,  which  had  stradc 
across  the  plains^  they  thought  it  would  have 
sufficient  difficulty  in  struggling  forward  through 
the  trackless  wUdemess.  For  five  days  they 
eontinued  to  support  themseiyes  by  trappmg 
and  fishing.  Some  fish  of  tolerable  suse  were 
speared  at  night  by  the  light  of  cedar  torches ; 
others^  that  were  very  small,  were  caught  in 
nets  with  fine  messes.  The  product  of  their 
fishings  however^  was  very  scanty.  Their  trap* 
ping  was  also  precarious;  and  the  tails  and 
bellies  of  the  beavers  were  dried  and  put  by 
for  the  journey. 

At  lengthy  two  of  the  companions  of  Mr. 
Reed  returned^  and  were  hailed  with  the  most 
anxious  eagerness.  Their  report  served  but 
to  increase  the  general  despondency.  They 
had  followed  Mr.  Reed  for  some  distance  below 
the  point  to  which  Mr.  Hunt  had  explored^  but 
had  met  with  no  Indians^  from  whom  to  ob- 
tain information  and  relief.  The  river  still 
presented  the  same  furious  aspect,  brawling 
and  boiling  along  a  narrow  and  rugged  channel, 
between  rocks  that  rose  like  walls. 
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A  lingering  hope^  which  had  been  indulged 
by  some  of  the  party^  of  proceeding  by  water, 
was  now  finally  ^ven  up :  the  long  and  terrific 
strait  of  the  river  set  all  further  progress  at 
defiance,  and  in  their  disgust  at  the  place,  and 
their  vexation  at  the  disasters  sustained  there, 
they  gave  it  the  indignant,  though  not  very 
decorous  appellation  of  the  Devil's  Scuttle 
Hole. 
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The  resolution  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  compa- 
nions was  now  taken  to  set  out  immediately  on 
foot.  As  to  the  other  detachments  that  had  in  a 
manner  gone  forth  to  seek  their  fortunes^  there 
was  little  chance  of  their  return;  they  would 
probably  make  their  own  way  through    the 
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wilderness.  At  any  rate,  to  linger  in  the  vague 
hope  of  relief  from  them,  would  be  to  run  the 
risk  of  perishing  with  hunger.  Besides,  the 
winter  was  rapidly  advancing,  and  they  had  a 
long  journey  to  make  through  an  unknown 
coimtry,  where  all  kinds  of  perils  might  await 
them.  They  were  yet,  in  fact,  a  thousand  miles 
from  Astoris^  but  the  distance  was  unknown  to 
them  at  the  time:  every  thing  before  and 
around  tliem  was  vague  and  conjectural,  and 
wore  an  aspect  calculated  to  inspire  despond- 
ency. 

In  abandoning  the  river,  they  would  have  to 
launch  forth  upon  vast  trackless  plains  destitute 
of  all  means  of  subsistence,  where  they  might 
perish  of  hunger  and  thirst.  A  dreary  desert 
of  sand  and  gravel  extends  from  Snake  river 
almost  to  the  Columbia.  Here  and  there  is 
a  thin  and  scanty  herbage,  insufficient  for  the 
pasturage  of  horse  or  bufialo.  Indeed  these 
treeless  wastes  between  the  Rocky  moimtains 
and  the  P&cific,  are  even  more  desolate  and 
baifren  than  the  naked  upper  prairies  on.  the 
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Alkntic  Bide;  thejr  pretent  vatt  desect  tnctv 
t&at  matt  ever  defy  cnltivatioi),  a&d  iliterpcM 
dreary  and  thirsty  wilds  between  Ae  habiia^ 
iions  qI  man^  in  traversing  wUdi,  the  wanderer 
will  often  be  in  danger  of  perishing. 

Seeing  the  hopeless  character  of  these  wastcf% 
Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  determined. to 
keep  along  the  course  of  the  river^  where  thef 
would  always  have  water  at  hand  and  woul^ 
be  able  occasionally  to  procure  fish  and  beaveiv 
and  might  perchance  meet  with  Indians^  from 
whom  they  could  obtain  provisions. 

They  now  made  their  final  preparations  fbt 
the  march*  All  their  remaining  stodc  of  pro* 
visions  consisted  of  forty  pounds  of  InMBan 
oom^  twenty  pounds  of  grease^  about  five 
pounds  of  portable  soup^  and  a  sufficient  quati!»> 
tity  of  dried  meat  to  allow  each  man  a  pittanee 
of  five  pounds  and  a  quarter^  to  be  leeerved 
for  emergencies.  This  being  properly  dialii- 
fafoted,  they  dq^osited  all  their  goods  and  supaf^ 
ftnous  articles  in  the  caches^  taking  nothing 
9nth  fliem  but  what  was  indispensable  to  the 
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jdurney.*  With  all  their  management  eadk 
man  had  to  cany  twenty  pounds'  weight  beside 
his  own  artides  and  equipments. 
'  lliat  they  might  have  the  better  chanoe  of 
procuring  subsistence  in  the  scanty  r^ons 
they  were  to  traverse^  they  divided  their  party 
into  two  bands^  Mr.  Hunt^  with  eighteen  men, 
beside  Pierre  Dorion  and  his  fiunily,  was  to 
proceed  down  the  north  side  of  the  river^  while 
Mr.  Crooks  with  eighteen  men,  kept  along  t^ 
south  side. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October,  tiie 
two  parties  separated  and  set  forth  on  their 
several  courses.  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions 
fidlowed  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
which*  made  its  way  far  below  them,  brawling 
^  at  the  foot  of  perpendicular  precipices  of  solid 
Toek,  two  and  three  hundred  feet  high.  For 
twenty<-eight  miles  that  they  travelled  this  day, 
they  found  it  impossible  to  get  down  to  the 
margm  of  the  stream.  At  the  end  of  Hm 
djuittaee  they  encamped  for  the  night  at  a  plaos 
which  admitted  a  scrambling  descent.  It 
was  with  the  gr^test  difficulty,  however,  that 
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tiiey  saoceeded  in  gettii^  xip  a  kettle  of  water 
from  the  river  for  the  use  of  the  camp.  Ais 
some  rain  had  fallen  in  the  afternoon^  thq^ 
passed  the  night  under  the  shelter  of  the  rodcs* 

The  next  day  they  continued  thirty-two 
miles  to  the  northwest,  keeping  along  the  riyerj 
which  still  ran  in  its  deep  cut  channel.  Here 
and  there  a  sandy  beach  or  a  narrow  strip  of 
soil^  fringed  with  dwarf  wUlows^  would  extend 
for  a  litde  distance  along  the  foot  of  the  diffif, 
and  sometimes  a  reach  of  still  water  would 
intervene  like  a  smooth  mirror  between  the 
foaming  rapids. 

As  through  the  preceding  day^  they  jour- 
neyed on  without  finding,  except  in  one  in- 
stanoe>  any  place  where  they  could  get  down 
to  the  river's  edge,  and  they  were  tain  to  allay 
the  thirst  caused  by  hard  travelling,  with  the 
water  collected  in  the  hollow  of  the  rocks. 

In  the  course  (rf  their  march  on  the  following 
morning,  they  fell  into  a  beaten  hoirse  path 
leading  along  the  river,  which  showed  that  they 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  8<Hne  Indian 
or  encampmenL    They  had  not  pro- 
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eeeded  far  along  it^  when  they  met  with  two 
Shoshonies^  or  Snakes.    They  approached  with 
some  appearance  of  uneasiness^  and  accosting 
Mr.  Hmit^  held  up  a  knife,  which  by  signs  they 
let  him  know  they  had  received  from  some  of 
the  white  men  of  the  advance  parties.    It  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  Mr.  Hunt  prevailed 
upon  one  of  the  savages  to  conduct  him  to 
the  lodges  of  his  people.    Striking  into  a  trail 
or  path  which  led  up  from  the  river^  he  guided 
them  for  some  distance  in  the  prairie,  until 
fhey  came  in  sight  of  a  number  of  lodges  made 
of  straw,  and  shaped  like  haystacks.      Their 
approach,  as  on  former  occasions,  caused  the 
wildest  afinght  among  the  inhabitants.    The 
women  hid  such  of  their  children  as  were  too 
large  to  be  carried,  and  too  small  to  take  cans 
6!  liiemselves,  under  straw,  and,  clasping  their 
in&nts  to  their  breasts,  Aed  across  the  prsirie* 
The  men  awaited  the  approach  of  the  strangers, 
but  evidently  in  great  alarm. 

Mr.  Hunt  entered  the  fedges,  and,  as  he 
Iras  looking  about,  observed  wheve  the  chsldmn 
were  concealed  $   tibeir  blade  eyes    glisteiiijig 
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like  those  of  snakes  from  beneath  the  straw. 
He  lifted  up  the  covenng  to  look  at  them; 
the  poor  little  beings  were  horribly  frightened^ 
and  their  fathers  stood  tremblings  as  if  a  beast 
of  prey  were  about  to  pounce  upon  the  brood. 

The  friendly  manner  of  Mr.  Hunt   soon 
dispelled  these  apprehensions ;  he  succeeded  in 
purchasing  some  excellent  dried  salmon,  and 
a  dog,  an  animal  inuch  esteemed  as  food,  by 
the  natives ;  and  when  he  returned  to  the  river 
one  of  the  Indians  accompanied  him.     He  now 
-came  to  where  lodges  were  frequent  along  the 
banks,  and,  after  a  day's  journey  of  twenty-six 
miles  to  the  northwest,  encamped  in  a  populous 
neighbourhood.  .  Forty  or  fifty  of  the  natives 
soon  visited  the  camp,  conducting  themselves 
in  a  very  amicable  manner.    They  were  well 
clad^  and  all  had  bufialo  robes,  which  they 
procured  from  some  of  the  hunting  tribes  in 
exchange  for  salmon.    Their  habitations  were 
very  comfortable;  each  had  its  pile  of  worm^ 
Wood  at  the  door  for  fiielj  and  within  was 
abundance  of  salmon,    some  fresh^   but    the 
greater  part  cured.     When    the    white    men 
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visited  the  lodges^  however^  the  women  and 
children  hid  themselves  through  fear.  Among 
the  supplies  obtained  here  were  two  dogs,  on 
which  our  travellers  breakfasted,  and  found 
them  to  be  very  excellent,  well-flavoured^  and 
hearty  food. 

In  the  course  of  the  three  followiDg  days^ 
they  made  about  sixty-three  miles,  generally 
in  a  north-west  direction.  They  met  with 
many  of  the  natives  in  their  straw-built  cabins 
who  received  them  without  alarm.  About 
their  dwellings  were  immense  quantities  of  the 
heads  and  skins  of  salmon,  the  best  parts  of 
which  had  been  cured,  and  hidden  in  the 
ground.  The  women  were  badly  dad;  the 
children  worse;  their  garments  were  buffalo 
robes,  or  the  sldns  of  foxes,  wolves,  hares,  and 
badgers,  and  sometimes  the  skins  of  ducks 
sewed  together,  with  the  plumage  on.  Most 
of  the  skins  must  have  been  procured  by  traffic 
with  other  tribes,  or  in  distant  himting  excur- 
sions, for  the  naked  prairies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood afforded  few  animals,  excepting  horses^ 
which  were  abundant*    There  were  signs  of 
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buffaloes  having  been  there^  but  a  long  time 
before. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  they  made  twenty- 
eight  miles  along  the  river  which  was  entirely 
free  from  rapids.  The  shores  were  lined  widi 
dead  salmon,  which  tainted  the  whole  atrno^ 
sphere.  The  natives  whom  they  met  spoke  of 
Mr.  Reed^s  party  having  passed  through  that 
neighbourhood.  In  the  course  of  the  day  Mr. 
Hunt  saw  a  few  horses,  but  the  owners  of  them 
took  care  to  hurry  them  out  of  the  way.  AH 
the  provisions  they  were  able  to  procure,  were 
two  dogs  and  a  sahnon.  On  the  following  day 
they  were  still  worse  off,  having  to  subsist  on 
parched  com,  and  the  remains  of  their  dried 
meat.  The  river  this  day  had  resumed  its  tur- 
bulent character,  forcing  its  way  through  a  nar- 
row channel  between  steep  rocks,  and  down 
violent  rapids.  They  made  twenty  miles  over 
a  rugged  road,  gradually  approaching  a  moun- 
tain in  the  northwest,  covered  with  snow, 
which  had  been  in  sight  for  three  days  past* 

On  the  17&9  they  met  with  several  Indians, 
one  of  whom  had  a  horse.    Mr.  Hunt  was  exr 
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tremely  desirous  of  obtainmg  it  as  a  packhorse; 
for  the  men^  worn  down  by  fatigue  and  hungei^ 
found  the  loads  of  twenty  pounds' weight  which 
ihey  had  to  carry^  daily  growing  heavier  and 
more  galling.  The  Indians^  however^  along 
this  river,  were  never  willing  to  part  with  their 
horses,  having  none  to  spare.  The  owner  of 
the  steed  in  question  seemed  proof  against  all 
temptation ;  article  after  article  of  great  value 
in  Indian  eyes  was  offered  and  refused.  The 
charms  of  an  old  tin  kettle,  however,  were  irre- 
sistible, and  a  bargain  was  concluded. 

A  gr^t  part  of  the  following  morning  was 
consumed  in  lightening  the  packages  of  the  men 
and  arranging  the  load  for  the  horse.  At  this 
encampment  there  was  no  food  for  fuel,  even 
the  wormwood  on  which  they  had  frequentiy. 
depended,  having  disappeared.  For  the  two 
last  days  they  had  made  thirty  miles  to  the 
northwest. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  Mr.  Hunt  was 
lucky  enough  to  purchase  another  horse  for  his 
own  use,  giving  in  exchange  a  tomahawk,  a 
knife,  a  fire  steel,  and  some  beads  and  gfurter- 
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ing.  la  an  evil  hour^  however^  he  took  the 
advice  of  the  Indians  to  abandon  the  river,  and 
follow  a  road  or  trail,  leading  into  the  prairies. 
He  soon  had  cause  to  repent  the  change.  The 
road  led  across  a  dreary  waste,  without  ver- 
dure ;  and  where  there  was  neither  fountain,  nor 
pool,  nor  running  stream.  The  men  now 
began  to  experience  the  torments  of  thirst, 
aggravated  by  their  usual  diet  of  dried  fish. 
The  thirst  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs  became 
so  insupportable  as  to  drive  them  to  the  most 
revolting  means  of  allaying  it.  For  twenty^five 
miles  did  they  toil  on  across  this  dismal  desert, 
and  laid  themselves  down  at  night,  parched 
and  disconsolate,  beside  their  wormwood  fires ; 
looking  forward  to  still  greater  sufferings  on  the 
following  day.  Fortunately  it  began  to  rain  in 
the  night,  to  their  infinite  relief;  the  water 
soon  collected  in  puddles  and  afforded  them 
delicious  draughts. 

Refreshed  in  this  manner,  they  resumed 
-their  wayfaring  as  soon  as  the  first  streaks  o£ 
dawn  gave  light  enough  for  them  to  see  their 
path.    The  rain  continued  all  day,  so  that  they 
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no  longer  suffered  firom  thiret)  but  hunger  took 
its  place^  for,  after  traTelling  thirty'^three-mikB 
they  had  nothing  to  sup  on  but  a  little  parched 
com. 

The  next  day  brought  them  to  the  banks  of 
a  beautifol  little  stream^  running  to  the  west, 
and  fringed  with  groves  of  cotton  wood  and 
willow.  On  its  borders  was  an  Indian  camp^ 
with  a  great  many  horses  grazing  around  it. 
The  inhabitants^  too^  appeared  to  be  better  dad 
than  usual.  The  scene  was  altogether  a  cheek- 
ing one  to  the  poor  half-£amished  wanderers. 
Tliey  hastened  to  the  lodges^  but  on  aniTing 
at  them^  met  with  a  check  that  at  first  damp^- 
ened  their  cheerfulness.  An  Indian  immedi- 
ately laid  claim  to  the  horse  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
saying  that  it  had  been  stolen  from  him.  There 
was  no  disproving  a  £act^  supported  by  nume^ 
rous  bystanders^  and  which  the  horse  stealing 
habits  of  the  Indians  rendered  but  too  proba*- 
ble ;  so  Mr.  Hunt  reUnquished  his  steed  to  .the 
claimant ;  not  being  able  to  retain  him  by  a 
second  purchase. 
At  this  place  they  encamped  for  die  night^: 
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and  made  a  sumptuous  repast  upon  fish  and  a 
couple  of  dogs^    procured  from  their  Indian 
neighbours.    The  next  day  they  kept  along  the 
river^  but  came  to  a  halt  after  ten  miles  march, 
on  accoimt  of  the  rain.    Here  they  again  got  a 
supply  of  fish  and  dogs  from  the  natives ;  and 
two  of  the  men  were  fortunate  enough  each  to 
get  a  horse  in  exchange  for  a  bufialo  robe.  One 
of  these  men  was  Pierre  Dorion^  the  half-breed 
interpreter,  to  whose  suffering  family  the  horse 
was  a  most  timely  acquisition.    And  here  we 
cannot  but  notice  the  wonderful  patience,  per* 
severance,  and  hardihood  of  the  Indian  women, 
as  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  the  poor  squaw 
of  the  inteq>reter.    She  was  now  far  advanced 
in  her  pr^nancy,  and  had  two  children  to  take 
care  of;  one  four,  and  the  other  two  years  of 
age.    The  latter  of  course  she  had  frequently 
to  carry  on  her  back,  in  addition  to  the  burden 
usually  imposed  upon  tlie  squaw,  yet  she  had 
borne  all  her  hardships  without  a  murmur,  and 
throughout  this  weary  and  painful  journey,  had 
kept  pace  with  the  best  of  the  pedestriaiii. 
Indeed  on  various  occasions  in  the  course  of 
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this  enterprise,  she  displayed  a  force  of  cha- 
Tacter  that  won  the  respect  and  applause  of  tibe 
white  men. 

Mr.  Hunt  endeavoured  to  gather  some  infor- 
mation from  these  Indians  concerning  the 
country,  and  the  course  of  the  rivers.  His 
commimioalions  with  them  had  to  be  by  signs^ 
and  a  few  words  which  he  had  learnt,  and  of 
course  were  extremely  vague.  All  diat  he  could 
learn  from  them  was,  that  the  great  river,  the 
Columbia,  was  still  far  distant,  but  he  could 
ascertain  nothing  as  to  the  route  he  ought  to 
take  to  arrive  at  it.  For  the  two  following  days 
they  continued  westward  upward  of  forty  miles 
along  the  little  stream,  until  they  crossed  it  just 
before  its  jxmction  with  Snake  river,  which 
they  found  still  running  to  the  north.  Before 
them  was  a  wintry  looking  mountain,  covered 
with  snow  on  all  sides. 

In  three  days  more  they  made  about  seventy 
miles;  fording  two  small  rivers,  the  waters  of 
which  were  very  cold.  Provisions  were  ex- 
tranely  scarce ;  their  chief  sustenance  was  port- 
able soup ;  a  meagre  diet  for  weary  pedestriana. 
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On  the  27th  of  November  the  river  led  them 
into  the  mountains  through  a  rocky  defile  where 
there  was  scarcely  room  to  pass.  They  were 
fiiequently  obliged  to  unload  the  horses  to  get 
them  by  the  narrow  places;  and  sometimes 
to  wade  through  the  water  in  getting  round 
rocks  and  hutting  diffa.  All  their  food  this  day 
was  a  beaver  which  they  had  caught  the  night 
before;  by  evening,  the  cravings  of  hunger  were 
so  sharp,  and  the  prospect  of  any  supply  among 
the  mountains  so  faint,  that  they  had  to  kill  one 
of  the  horses.  "  The  men/'  says  Mr.  Hunt,  in 
his  journal^  ^'find  the  meat  very  good,  and 
indeed,  so  shoidd  I,  were  it  not  for  the  attach- 
ment I  have  to  the  animal.^' 

jBarly  in  the  following  day,  after  proceeding 
ten  miles  to  the  north,  they  came  to  two  lodges 
of  Shoshonies :  who  seemed  in  nearly  as  great 
an  extremity  as  themselves,  having  just  killed 
two  horses  for  food.  They  had  no  other  provi- 
sions excepting  the  seed  of  a  weed  which  they 
gather  in  great  quantities,  and  pound  fine.  It 
resembles  hemp  seed*  Mr.  Hunt  purchased 
a  bag  of  it^  and  also  some  small  pieces  of  horse 
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flesh  which  he  began  to  relish^  pronouncing 
them  ^^  bt  and  tender.^^ 

From  these  Indians  he  received  information 
that  several  white  men  had  gone  down  the  liver^ 
some  on  one  side^  and  a  good  many  on  the 
other;  these  last  he  concluded  to  be  Mr. 
Crooks  and  his  party*  He  was  thus  released 
from  much  anxiety  about  their  safety^  especially 
as  the  Indians  spoke  of  Mr.  Crooks  having  one 
of  hb  dogs  yet,  which  showed  that  he  and  his  men 
had  hot  been  reduced  to  extremity  of  hunger. 

As  Mr.  Hunt  feared  he  might  be  several  days 
in  passing  tlirough  this  mountain  defile,  and  run 
the  risk  of  fiunine,  he  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of 
bartering  with  them  for  a  horse.  The  evening 
was  expended  in  ineffectual  trials.  He  offered 
a  gun,  a  buffalo  robe,  and  various  other  articles. 
The  poor  fellows  had,  probably,  like  himself, 
the  fear  of  starvation  before  their  eyes.  At 
length  the  women,  learning  the  object  of  his 
pressing  soUcitations,  and  tempting  offers,  set 
up  such  a  horrible  hue  and  cry,  that  fa^  was 
fairly  howled  and  scolded  from  the  ground. 

The  next  morning  early,  the  Indians  seemed 
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very  desirous  to  get  rid  of  their  visiters^  f eaaingj 
probably  for  the  safety  of  their  horses.  In 
reply  to  Mr.  Hunt's  inquiries  about  the  moun- 
tains^ they  told  him  that  he  would  hare  to  sleep 
but  three  nights  more  among  them ;  and  that 
six  days  traveling  wonld  take  him  to  the  folk 
of  the  Columbia;  information  in  which  he  pot 
no  &ith^  believing  it  was  only  ^ven  to  induce 
bim  to  set  forward.  These^  he  was  told^  weve 
the  last  Snakes  he  would  meet  with^  and  that 
he  would  soon  come  to  a  nation  called  Scia- 
togas. 

Forward  then  did  he  proceed  on  his  tedious 
journey,  which  at  every  step  grew  more  painfuL 
The  road  continued  for  two  da3rs  through  narrow 
defiles,  where  they  were  repeatedly  obliged  to 
unload  the  horses.  Sometimes  the  river  passed 
through  such  rocky  chasms  and  under  mch 
steep  precipices,  that  they  had  to  leave  it,  and 
make  their  way,  with  excessive  labour,  over 
immense  hills,  almost  impassable  lor  hones* 
On  some  of  these  hills  were  a  few  pine  trees, 
and  tlieir  summits  were  covered  widi  snow.  On 
the  second  day  of  this  scramble  one  of  &e 
hunters  killed  a  black-tailed  deer,  which  afibrded 
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the  half-starved  travellers  a  sumptaoits  repast. 
Their  progress  these  two  days  was  twenty-eight 
miles,  a  htde  to  the  northward  of  east. 

The  month  of  December  set  in  drearily,  with 
rain  in  the  valleys,  and  snow  upon  the  hills. 
They  had  to  dimb  a  mountain  with  snow  to 
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the  midleg,  which  increased  their  painful  toiL 
A  small  beaver  supplied  them  with  a  scanty 
meal,  which  they  eked  out  with  frozen  black- 
berries, haws,  and  chokecherries,  which  they 
found  in  the  course  of  their  scramble.  Their 
journey  this  day,  though  excessively  fatiguing, 
was  but  thirteen  miles ;  and  all  the  next  day 
they  had  to  remain  encamped,  not  being  able 
to  see  half  a  mile  ahead,  on  account  of  a  snow 
storm.  Having  nothing  else  to  eat,  they  were 
ecnnpelled  to  kill  another  of  their  horses.  The 
next  day  they  resumed  their  march  in  snow  and 
ndn,  but  with  all  their  efforts  could  only  get 
forward  nine  miles,  having  for  a  part  of  the 
distBnce  to  unload  the  horses  and  carry  the 
packs  themselves.  On  the  succeeding  morning 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  river,  and  scram- 
ble up  the  hills.    From  the  summit  of  these^ 
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tbey  got  a  wide  view  of  the  sorrounding  eoan- 
try^  and  it  was  a  prospect  almost  sufficient  to 
make  them  despair.  In  every  direction  Aey 
beheld  snowy  mountains^  partially  sprinkled 
with  pines  and  other  evergreens^  and  spreading 
a  desert  and  toilsome  world  around  them*  The 
wind  howled  over  the  bleak  and  wintry  land- 
scape^ and  seemed  to  penetrate  to  the  marrow 
of  their  bones.  They  waded  on  through  the 
snow  which  at  every  step  was  more  than  knee 
deep. 

After  toiling  in  this  way  all  day^  they  had  die 
mortification  to  find  that  they  were  but  four 
miles  distant  from  the  encampment  of  the  pre* 
ceding  nighty  such  was  the  meandering  o(  the 
river  among  these  dismal  hills.  Pinched  with 
famine^  exhausted  with  fatigue^  with  evenii^ 
approaching^  and  a  wintry  wild  still  lengthening 
as  they  advanced ;  they  began  to  look  fonnfaid 
with  sad  forebodings  to  the  night's  exposure 
upon  this  frightful  waste.  Fortunately  they 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  cluster  of  pines  about 
sunset.  Their  axes  were  immediately  at  work ; 
they  cut  down  trees^  piled  them  up  in  great 
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liMpfl^  ^nd  800SI  had  huge  fires  ^^  to  cheer  their 
oold  and  hungry  hearts/'  » 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  again 
began  to  snow^  and  at  daybreak  they  found 
themselves,  as  it  were,  in  a  cloud;  scarcely 
being  able  to  distinguish  objects  at  the  distance 
of  a  hundred  yards.  Guiding  themselves  by 
the  sound  of  running  water,  they  set  out  for 
the  river,  and  by  slipping  and  sliding  contrived 
to  get  down  to  its  bank.  One  of  the  horsecf^ 
missing  his  footing,  rolled  down  several  hun- 
dred yards  with  his  load,  but  sustained  no 
aajury.  The  weather  in  the  valley  was  less 
r^rous  than  on  the  luUs.  The  snow  lay  but 
aidde  deep,  and  there  was  a  quiet  rain  now 
ftlUng.  After  oreeping  along  for  six  mi]e% 
they  encamped  on  the  border  of  the  river. 
Being  utterly  destitute  of  provisions,  they  were 
^ain  compelled  to  kill  one  of  their  horses  to 
i^p^ase  their  famishing  hunger. 
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The  wanderers  had  now  accomplished  four 
hundred  and  seventy-two  miles  of  their  dreary 
journey  since  leaving  the  Caldron  Llnn^  how 
much  further  they  had  yet  to  travel^  and  what 
hardships  to  encounter^  no  one  knew. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  December, 
they  left  their  dismal  encampment,  but  had 
scarcely  begun  their  march^  when,  to  their  sar« 
prise,  they  beheld  a  party  of  white  men  coming 
up  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.    As 
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they  drew  nearer^  they  were  recognised  for  Mr. 
Crooks  and  his  companions.  When  they  came 
opposite^  and  could  make  themselves  heard 
across  the  murmuring  of  the  river^  their  first 
cry  was  for  food ;  in  fact,  they  were  almost 
starved.  Mr.  Hunt  immediately  returned  to 
the  camp^  and  had  a  kind  of  canoe  made  out  of 
the  skin  of  the  horse^  killed  on  the  preceding 
night.  This  was  done  after  the  Indian  fashion^ 
by  drawing  up  the  edges  of  the  skin  with 
thongs,  and  keeping  them  distended  by  sticks 
or  thwarts  pieces.  In  this  £rail  bark,  Sardepie, 
one  of  the  Canadians,  carried  over  a  portion  of 
the  flesh  of  tKe  horse  to  the  famishing  party  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  brought  back 
with  him  Mr.  Crooks,  and  the  Canadian,  Le 
Clerc.  The  forlorn  and  wasted  looks,  and 
starving  condition  of  these  two  men,  struck  dis- 
may into  the  hearts  of  Mr.  Hunt's  followers. 
They  had^been  accustomed  to  each  other's  ap- 
pearance, and  to  the  gradual  operation  of  hunger 
and  hardship  upon  their  frames,  but  the  change 
in  the  looks  of  these  men,  since  last  they 
parted,  was  a  type  of  the  funine  and  desolation 
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of  tiie  land^  and  they  now  b^an  to  indulge  Ae 
horriblo  presentiment  that  they  would  all  starve 
together^  or  be  reduced  to  the  direful  altema* 
tive  of  casting  lots ! 

When  Mr.  Crooks  had  appeased  his  hunger^ 
he  gave  Mr.  Hunt  some  account  of  his  way- 
faring. On  the  side  of  the  river^  along  which 
he  had  kept,  he  had  met  with  but  few  Indians^ 
and  those  were  too  miserably  poor  to  yield 
much  assistance.  For  the  first  eighteen  days, 
after  leaving  the  Caldron  Linn^  he  and  his  men 
had  been  confined  to  half  a  meal  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  for  three  days  following^  they  had  sub- 
sisted on  a  single  beaver^  a  few  wild  cherries^ 
and  the  soles  of  old  mocassins,  and  for  the  last 
six  days,  their  only  animal  food  had  been  the 
carcass  of  a  dog.  They  had  been  three  days' 
journey  further  down  the  river  than  Mr.  Hun(^ 
always  keeping  as  near  to  its  banks  as  possible^ 
and  frequently  climbing  over  sharp  and  rocky 
ridges  that  projected  into  the  stream.  At  length 
they  had  arrived  to  where  the  mountains  in* 
creased  in  height,  and  came  closer  to  the  river, 
with  perpendicular  precipices,  which  rendered 
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k  impossible  to  keep  along  the  stxieam.  The 
river  here  rashed  with  incrediUe  velocity 
throagh  a  defile  not  more  than  thirty  yards 
vide^  where  cascades  and  rapids  succeeded  eadi 
other  ahnost  without  intermission.  Even  had 
the  opposite  banks^  therefore^  been  such  as  to 
permit  a  continuance  of  their  journey^  it  would 
have  been  madness  to  attempt  to  pass  the 
tomidtuous  current,  either  on  rafts  or  other-* 
wise.  Still  bent,  hoAv^ver,  on  pushing  forward, 
ihey  attempted  to  climb  the  opposing  rnoun^ 
tains ;  and  struggled  on  through  the  snow  for 
half  a  day,  until,  coming  to  where  they  could 
eommand  a  prospect,  they  found  that  they  were 
not  half  way  to  the  summit,  and  that  mountain 
vpon  mountain  lay  piled  beyond  them,  in  wintry 
desolation.  Famished  and  emaciated  as  they 
were,  to  continue  forward  would  be  to  perish ; 
their  only  chance  seemed  to  be  to  regain  the 
river,  and  retrace  their  steps  up  its  banks; 
It  was  in  this  forlorn  and  retrograde  march 
that  they  had  met  with  Mr.  Hunt  and  his 
party. 
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Mr.  Crooks  also  gave  information  of  some 
others  of  their  fellow  adventurers.  He  had 
spoken  several  days  previously  with  Mr.  Re0d 
and  Mr.  M^Kenzie^  who^  with  their  men^  were 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  it  wm 
impossible  to  get  over  to  them.  They  informed 
him  that  Mr.  M'Lellan  had  struck  across  froift 
the  little  river  above  the  mountains^  in  the  hc^ 
of  falling  in  with  some  of  the  tribe  of  Hatheadtp^ 
who  inhabit  the  western  skirts  of  the  Rocky 
range.  As  the  companions  of  Reed  ai|d 
M^enzie  were  picked  men^  and  had  found  pn>- 
visions  more .  abundant  on  their  side  of  the 
river,  they  were  in  better  condition,  and  move 
fitted  to  contend  with  the  difficultie;/9  of  the 
country,  than  those  of  Mr.  Crooks,  and  whepn 
he  lost  sight  of  them,  were  pushing  onward^ 
down  the  course  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Hunt  took  a  night  to  revolve  over  bis 
critical  situation,  and  to  determine  what  was  to 
be  done.  No  time  was  to  be  lost;  he  hifd 
twenty  men  and  more,  in  his  own  party,  to  pro- 
vide for,  and  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  men  to  relieve* 
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To  linger  would  be  to  starve.  The  idea  of  re- 
tracing his  steps  was  intolerable^  and^  notwith* 
standing  all  the  discouraging  accounts  of  the 
mggedness  of  the  mountains  lower  down  the 
river^  he  would  have  been  disposed  to  attempt 
them^  but  the  depth  of  the  snow  with  whiph 
they  were  co vered^  deterred  him ;  having  already 
fsxpmeaoed  the  impossibility  of  forcing  his  way 
against  such  an  impediment. 

The  only  alternative^  therefore^  appeared  to 
be^  to  return  and  seek  the  Indian  bands  scattered 
along  the  small  rivers  and  mountains.  Perhapst, 
from  some  of  these  he  might  procure  horses 
enough  to  support  him  until  he  could  reach  the 
Columbia;  for  he  still  cherished  the  hope  <tf 
aniving  at  that  river  in  the  course  of  the  winter, 
tiioi^  he  was  apprehensive  that  few  of  Mr. 
Crooks's  party  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
fellow  him.  Even  in  adopting  this  course^  he 
had  to  make  up  his  mind  to  the  certainty  of 
several  days  of  £Bunine  at  the  outset^  for  it  would 
take  that  time  to  reach  the  last  Indian  lodges 
from  which  he  had  parted^  and  until  they  should 
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arrii^  there^  his  people  would  have  noduag  to 
sobsist  upon  but  hawB  and  wild  benries^  exoepi* 
ixig  one  miserable  horse^  which  was  Uttle  better 
than  sldn  and  bone. 

After  a  night  of  sleepless  eog^tatuMi^  Mr* 
Hunt  announced  to  his  men  the  dreary  altera 
natiye  he  had  adopted^  and  preparations  weie 
made  fx)  take  Mr.  Crooks  and  Le  Clerc  acrofis 
the  river^  with  the  remainder  of  the  mea^  aa 
the  other  party  were  to  keep  up  along  the 
opposite  bank.  The  skin  canoe  had  unfor- 
tunately been  krat  in  the  night,  a  raft  was  caoe* 
stmcted^  therefore^  after  the  manner  of  the 
natives^  of  bundles  of  willows^  but  it  could  not 
be  floated  across  the  impetuous  current.  The 
men  were  directed,  in  consequence,  to  keep  on 
along  the  river  by  themsdyes,  while  Mr.  Crooks 
and  Le  Clerc  would  proceed  with  Mr.  Hunt* 
They  all,  then,  took  up  their  retrograde  march 
with  drooping  spirits. 

In  a  little  while,  it  was  found  that  Mn 
Crooks  and  Le  Clerc  were  so  feeble  as  to  walk 
with  difficulty,  so  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  obliged  to 
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]«ta)pd  Ub  pace,  that  they  miglit  keep  up  irith 
faim.  His  men  grew  impatient  at  the  dday. 
They  mnrmured  that  they  had  a  long  and 
desolate  re^on  to  traverae^  before  tiiey  conid 
amve  at  die  point  where  they  might  expect  to 
find  horses ;  that  it  was  impossible  for  Crooks 
and  Le  Clerc^  in  their  feeble  condition^  to  get 
over  it ;  that  to  remain  with  them  woidd  only 
be  to  starve  in  their  company.  They  impor* 
toned  Mr*  Hmit,  therefore^  to  leave  these  un* 
f ortonate  men  to  tiieir  fate^  and  think  only  of 
the  sa£ety  of  himself  and  his  party.  Finding 
him  not  to  be  moved,  either  by  entreaties 
or  A&T  damonrs,  they  b^an  to  proceed  with-* 
oat  him,  singly  and  in  parties.  Among  those 
who  dius  went  off  was  Pierre  Dorion,  the  in* 
terpreter.  Pierre  owned  the  only  remaining 
horse;  which  was  now  a  mere  skeleton*  Mr. 
Hnnt  had  suggested,  in  their  present  extremity, 
that  it  shonld  be  killed  for  food ;  to  which  the 
half-breed  flatly  refused  his  assent,  and  cudgel^ 
ling  the  miserable  animal  forward,  poshed  on 
sullenly,  with  the  air  of  a  man  doggedly  deter-i 
mined  to  quarrel  for  his  right.     In  this  way 
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Mr.  Hunt  saw  his  men^  one  after  anotiher^  break 
auray^  until  but  five  remained  to  bear  him 
company. 

On  the  following  morning  another  raftwaa 
made^  on  which  Mr.  Crooks  and  Le  Clerk  again 
attempted  to  ferry  themselves  across  the  river^ 
but  after  repeated  trials^  had  to  give  up  in 
despair.  This  caused  additional  delay:  after 
which  they  continued  to  crawl  forward  at  a 
snail's  pace.  Some  of  the  men  who  had  re- 
mained with  Mr.  Hunt  now  became  impatient 
of  these  incumbrances^  and  urged  him^  clamor- 
ously^  to  push  forward^  crying  out  that  they 
should  all  starve.  The  night  which  succeeded 
was  intensely  cold^  so  that  one  of  the  men  was 
severely  frost-bitten.  In  the  course  of  the 
nighty  Mr.  Crooks  was  taken  ill^  and  in  the 
morning  was  still  more  incompetent  to  travel. 
Their  situation  was  now  desperate^  for  their 
stock  of  provisions  was  reduced  to  three  beaver 
skins.  Mr.  Hunt^  therefore^  resolved  to  push 
on^  overtake  his  people^  and  insist  upon  having 
the  horse  of  Pierre  Dorion  sacrificed  for  the 
relief  of  aU  hands.    Accordingly^  he  left  two  of 
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Us  men  to  help  Crooks  and  Le  Clerc  on  thor 
wxy,  giving  them  t^o  of  the  beaver  skins  for 
their  support;  the  remaining  skin  he  retained^ 
as  provision  for  himself  and  the  three  other 
men  who  struck  forward  with  him. 
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•  All  that  day  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  three  com- 
rades travelled  without  eating.  At  night  they 
made  a  tantalizing  supper  on  their  beaver  skin, 
and  were  nearly  starved  with  himger  and  cold. 
The  next  day,  December  10th,  they  overtook 
the  advance  party,  who  were  all  as  much 
fiamished   as  themselves,  some  of  them  not 
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haring  eaten  since  the  morning  of  the  7th. 
Mr.  Hunt  now  proposed  the  sacrifice  of  Pierre 
Dorion's  skeleton  horse.  Here  he  again  met 
with  positive  and  Tchement  opposition  firom 
the  half-breed,  who  was  too  sullen  and  vindictive 
a  fellow  to  be  easily  dealt  with.  What  was 
singular,  the  men,  though  sujSering  such  pinch- 
ing hunger,  interfered  in  favour  of  the  horse. 
They  represented,  that  it  was  better  to  keep  on 
as  long  as. possible  without  resorting  to  this 
last  resource.  Possibly  the  Indians,  of  whom 
they,  were  in  quest,  might  have  shifted  their 
encampment,  in  which  case  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  kiU  the  horse  to  escape  starvation. 
Mr.  Hunt,  therefore,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
grant  Pierre  Dorion's  horse  a  reprieve. 

Fortunately,  they  had  not  proceeded  much 
further,  when,  towards  evening,  they  came  in 
sight  of  a  lodge  of  Shoshonies,  with  a  number 
of  horses  grazing  around  it.  The  sight  was  as 
unexpected  as  it  was  joyous.  Having  seen  no 
Indians  in  this  neighbourhood  as  they  passed 
down  the  river,  they  must  have  subsequently 
come  out  firom  among  the  mountains*     Mr. 
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Wmt,  who  first  descried  tliem>  bheoked  .the 
engemess  of  his  companions^  knowing  the  ui^ 
willinguess  of  these  Indians  to  part  with  their 
horses^  and  their  aptness  to  hurry  them  off  and 
conceal  them^  in  case  of  alarm.  This  waa  no 
time  to  risk  such  a  disappointment.  Approach- 
ing, therefore^  stealthily  and  silently^  they  came 
uppn  the  savages  hy  surprise^  who  fled  in  terror. 
Five  of  their  horses  were  eagerly  seised^  and 
one  was  despatched  upon  the  spot.  The  car* 
cass  was  immediately  cut  up^  and  a  part  of  it 
hastily  cooked  and  ravenously  devoured.  A 
man  was  now  sent  on  horseback  with  a  supply 
of  the  flesh  to  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  companions. 
He  reached  them  in  the  night :  they  were  so 
famished  that  the  supply  sent  them  seemed  but 
to  aggravate  their  hunger^  and  they  were  almost 
tempted  to  kill  and  eat  the  horse  that  had 
brought  the  messenger.  Availing  themselves 
of  the  assistance  of  the  animal^  they  reached 
the  camp  early  in  the  morning. 

On  arriving  there^  Mr.  Crooks  was.  shocked 
to  find  that^  while  the  people  on  this  side  of  the 
river^  were  amply   supplied  with  provisions^ 
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none  had  been  sent  to  his  own  forlorn  and 
fiuonshing  men  on  the  opposite  bank.  He 
immediately  caused  a  skin  canoe  to  be  con* 
stnicted^  and  called  out  to  his  men  to  fill  their 
oamp  kettles  with  water^  and  hang  them  over 
tiie  fire^  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  cooking 
the  meat  the  moment  it  should  be  received. 
l%e  river  was  so  narrow^  though  deep^  that 
every  thing  could  be  distinctly  heard  and  seen 
across  it*  The  kettles  were  placed  on  the  fire^ 
and  the  water  was  boiling  by  the  time  the 
ctooe  was  completed.  When  all  was  ready^ 
however^  no  one  would  undertake  to  ferry  the 
meat  across.  A  vague^  and  almost  supersti- 
tious^ terror  had  infected  the  minds  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  followers^  enfeebled  and  rendered  ima- 
g^ative  of  horrors  by  the  dismal  scenes  and 
sufferings  through  which  they  had  passed. 
They  regarded  the  haggard  crew,  hovering 
like  spectres  of  famine  on  the  opposite  bank, 
with  indefinite  feelings  of  awe  and  apprehen- 
sion, as  if  something  desperate  and  dangerous 
was  to  be  feared  from  them. 
Mr.  Crooks  tried  in  vain  to  reason  or  shame 
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them  out  of  this  singular  state  of  mind.  He 
then  attempted  to  navigate  the  canoe  hhnaelf^ 
bat  found  his  strength  incompetent  to  bvave 
the  impetuous  earrent.  The  good  fe^nga 
of  Ben  Jones  the  Kentuckian,  at  length  over- 
came his  fears^  and  he  ventured  over.  The 
supply  he  brought  was  received  with  txembling 
avidity.  A  poor  Canadian^  however^  named 
Jean  Baptiste  Prevost,  whom  famine  had  ren- 
dered wild  and  desperate^  ran  frantidy  about 
the  bank^  after  Jones  had  returned^  crying 
out  to  Mr.  Himt  to  send  the  canoe  for  faim^ 
and  take  him  firom  that  horrible  re^on  of 
famine^  declaring  that  otherwise  he  would  never 
inarch  another  step^  but  would  lie  down  theie 
and  die. 

The  canoe  was  shortly  sent  over  again^  under 
the  management  of  Joseph  Delaunay^  witii  far- 
mer supplies.  Prevost  immediately  pressed 
forward  to  embark.  Delaunay  refused  to  admit 
him,  telling  him  that  there  was  now  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  meat  on  his  side  of  the  river. 
He  replied  that  it.  was  not  cooked,  and  he 
should  stuve  before  it  was  ready;   he  im- 
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pknredy  therefore,  to  be  taken  where  he  couU 
get  iomething  to  appease  his  hunger  inune- 
iliately.  Finding  the  canoe  putting  off  without 
him,  he  forced  himself  aboard*  As  he  drew 
near  the  opposite  shore^  and  beheld  meat  roast- 
ing before  the  fires^  he  jumped  up,  shouted, 
clapped  his  hands,  and  danced  in  a  dehrium 
of  joy,  until  he  upset  the  canoe.  The  poor 
wretch  was  swept  away  by  the  current  and 
drowned,  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
that  Delaimay  reached  the  shore. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  sent  aU  his  men  forward 
ezoepting  two  or  three.  In  the  erening,  he 
caused  another  horse  to  be  killed,  and  a  canoe 
to  be  made  out  of  the  skin,  in  which  he  sent 
over  a  farther  supply  of  meat  to  the  opposite 
party.  The  canoe  .brought  back  John  Day, 
the  Kentucky  hunter,  who  came  to  join  his 
facmer  employer  and  commander,  Mr.  Crooks. 
p6or  Day,  once  so  active  and  vigorous,  was 
now  reduced  to  a  condition  even  more  feeble 
and  emaciated  than  his  companions.  Mr. 
Crooks  had  such  a  value  for  the  man,  on 
account  of  his  past  services  and  faithful  cha- 
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racter^  that  he  determined  not  to  quit  him . 
he  exhorted  Mr.  Hunt^  however^  to  proceed 
forward^  and  join  the  party,  as  his  presence 
was  all  important  to  the  condnct  of  the  ex* 
pedition.  One  of  the  Canadians,  Jean  B^p- 
tiste  Dubreuil,  likewise  remained  with  Mr. 
Crooks. 

Mr.  Hunt  left  two  horses  with  them^  and 
a  part  of  the  carcass  of  the  last  that  had  been 
killed.  This,  he  hoped,  would  be  sufficient  to 
sustain  them  until  they  should  reach  the  Indian 
encampment. 

One  of  the  chief  dangers  attending  the  en* 
feebled  condition  of  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  com- 
panions, was  their  being  overtaken  by  the 
Indians  whose  horses  had  been  seized:  thoi^h 
Mr.  Hunt  hoped  that  he  had  guarded  against 
any  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  savages,  by 
leaving  various  articles  in  their  lodge,  more 
than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  outrage 
he  had  been  compelled  to  commit. 

Resuming  his  onward  course,  Mr.  Hunt 
oame  up  with  his  people  in  the  evening.  The 
next  day^  December  ISth^  he  beheld  aevenl 
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Indians^  with  three  horses^  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river^  and  after  a  time  came  to  the 
two  lodges  which  he  had  seen  on  going  down. 
Here  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  barter  a  rifle 
for  a  horse^  bat  again  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  purchase  with  an  old  tin  kettle^  aided 
by  a  few  beads. 

The  two  succeeding  days  were  cold  and 
stormy;  the  snow  was  augmenting,  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  ice  running  in  the  river. 
Their  road,  however,  was  becoming  easier; 
they  were  getting  out  of  the  hills,  and  finally 
emerged  into  the  open  country,  after  twenty 
days  of  fatigue,  famine,  and  hardship  of  every 
kind,  in  the  ineffectual  attempt  to  find  a  passage 
down  the  river. 

They  now  encamped  on  a  little  willowed 
stream,  running  from  the  east,  which  they  had 
crossed  on  the  26th  of  November.  Here 
they  found  a  dozen  lodges  of  Shoshomes,  re- 
cently arrived,  who  informed  them  that  had 
they  persevered  along  the  river,  they  would 
have  found  their  difficulties  augment  until  they 
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became  absolutely  insurmountable.  This  intel* 
ligence  added  to  the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Hunt  for 
the  fate  of  Mr.  M^Kenzie  and  his  people,  who 
had  kept  on. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  followed  up  the  little  river, 
and  encamped  at  some  lodges  of  Shoshonies, 
from  whom  he  procured  a  couple  of  horses, 
a  dog,  a  few  dried  fish,  and  some  roots,  and 
dried  cherries.  Two  or  three  days  were  ex- 
hausted in  obtaining  information  about  the 
route,  and  what  time  it  would  take  to  get  to 
the  Sciatogas,  a  hospitable  tribe,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  mountains,  represented  as  having 
many  horses.  The  replies  were  various,  but 
concurred  in  saying  that  the  distance  was  great, 
and  would  occupy  from  seventeen  to  twenty* 
one  nights.  Mr.  Himt  then  tried  to  procure 
a  guide ;  but  though  he  sent  to  various  lodges 
up  and  down  the  river,  offering  articles  of  great 
value  in  Indian  estimation,  no  one  would 
venture.  The  snow  they  said  was  waist  deep 
in  the  mountains;  and  to  all  his  offers  they 
shook  their  heads,  gave  a  shiver,  and  replied. 
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'^  we  shall  freeze !  we  shall  freeze  V*  at  th6 
same  time  they  urged  him  to  remain  and  pass 
the  winter  among  them. 

Mr.  Hmit  was  in  a  dismal  dilemma.  To 
att^npt  the  momitains  without  a  goide^  would 
be  certain  death  to  him  and  all  his  people; 
to  remain  there^  after  having  already  been  so 
long  on  the  journey^  and  at  such  great  expense^ 
was  worse  to  him^  he  said^  than  '^  two  deaths.^^ 
He  now  changed  his  tone  with  the  Indians^ 
charged  them  with  deceiving  him  in  respect 
to  the  mountains^  and  talking  with  a  ^^  forked 
tongue/'  or,  in  other  words,  with  lying.  He 
upbraided  them  with  their  want  of  courage^ 
and  told  them  they  were  women  to  shrink  from 
the  perils  of  such  a  journey.  At  length  one 
of  them,  piqued  by  his  taunts,  or  tempted  by 
his  offers,  agreed  to  be  his  guide;  for  which 
he  was  to  receive  a  gun,  a  pistol,  three  knives^ 
two  horses,  and  a  little  of  every  article  in  the 
possession  of  the  party;  a  reward  sufficient 
to  make  him  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  his. 
vagabond  nation. 

Once  more  then,  on  the  21st  of  December, 
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they  set  out  upon  their  wayfaring,  with  newly 
excited  spirits.  Two  other  Indians  aocomxianied 
their  guide^  who  led  them  immediately  back  to 
Snake  river^  which  they  followed  down  for  a 
short  distance^  in  search  of  some  Indian  rafts 
made  of  reeds,  on  which  they  might  cross* 
Finding  none,  Mr.  Hunt  caused  a  horse  to  be 
killed,  and  a  canoe  to  be  made  out  of  its  skin* 
Here,  on  the  opposite  bank,  they  saw  the  thir- 
teen men  of  Mr.  Crooks's  party^  who  had  con- 
tinued up  along  the  river.  They  told  Mr. 
Hunt,  across  the  stream^  that  they  had  not 
seen  Mr.  Crooks,  and  the  two  men  who  had 
remained  with  him^  since  the  day  that  he  had 
separated  from  them. 

The  canoe  proving  too  smaU,  another  horse 
was  killed^  and  the  skin  of  it  joined  to  that  of 
the  first.  Night  came  on  before  the  litde 
bark  had  made  more  than  two  voyages.  Being 
badly  made,  it  was  taken  apart  and  put  together 
again,  by  the  Ught  of  the  fire.  The  night  was 
cold;  the  men  were  weary  and  disheartened 
with  such  varied  and  incessant  toil  and  hard- 
ship.     They   crouched,    dull   and  droo|Hng, 
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around  their  fires;  many  of  them  hegan  to 
express  a  wish  to  remain  where  they  were  for 
the  winter.  The  very  necessity  of  crossing 
the  river  dismayed  some  of  them  in  their 
present  enfeebled  and  dejected  state.  It  was 
rapid  and  turbulent^  and  filled  with  floating  ioe^ 
and  they  remembered  that  two  of  their  com- 
rades had  already  perished  in  its  waters. 
Others  looked  forward  with  misgivings  to  the 
long  and  dismal  journey  through  lonesome 
T^ons  that  awaited  them^  when  they  should 
have  passed  this  dreary  flood. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  December 
23d^  they  began  to  cross  the  river.  Much  ice 
had  formed  during  the  night,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  break  it  for  some  distance  on  each 
shore.  At  length  they  aU  got  over  in  safety 
to  the  west  side;  and  their  spirits  rose  on 
having  achieved  this  perilous  passage.  Here 
they  were  rejoined  by  the  people  of  Mr. 
Crooks^  who  had  with  them  a  horse  and  a  dog^ 
which  they  had  recently  procured.  The  poor 
fellows  were  in  the  most  squalid  and  emaciated 
state.      Three    of  them  were  so  completely 
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prostrated  in  strength  and  spirits^  that  they 
expressed  a  wish  to  remain  among  the  Snakes* 
Mr.  Hmit^  therefore^  gave  them  the  canoe^ 
that  they  might  cross  the  river,  and  a  few 
articles,  with  which  to  procure  necessaries, 
untlL  they  should  meet  with  Mr.  Crooks. 
There  was  another  man,  named  Michael  Car- 
riere,  who  was  almost  equally  reduced,  but  he 
determined  to  proceed  with  his  comrades, 
who  were  now  incorporated  with  the  party 
of  Mr.  Hunt.  After  the  day's  exertions  they 
encamped  together  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
This  was  the  last  night  they  were  to  spend  upon 
its  borders.  More  than  eight  hundred  miles  of 
hard  travelling,  and  many  weary  days  had  it 
cost  them ;  and  the  sufferings  connected  with 
it,  rendered  it  hateful  in  their  remembrance, 
so  that  the  Canadian  voyageurs  always  spoke 
of  it  as  "La  maudite  rivifere  enrag^e^' — ^the 
accursed  mad  river :  thus  coupling  a  malediction 
with  its  name. 
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On  the  24th  of  December^  all  things  being 
arranged^  Mr.  Hunt  turned  his  back  upon  the 
disastrous  banks  of  Snake  mer^  and  struck  his 
course  westward  for  the  mountains.  His  party^ 
being  augmented  by  the  late  followers  of  Mr. 
Crooks^  amounted  now  to  thirty-two  white  men^ 
three  Indians^  and  the  squaw  and  two  children 
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of  Pierre  Dorion.  Five  jaded,  half-starved 
horses  were  laden  with  their  luggage,  and,  in 
case  of  need,  were  to  furnish  them  with  pro- 
visions. They  travelled  painfiilly  about  four- 
teen miles  a  day,  over  plains  and  among  hills^ 
rendered  dreary  by  occasional  falls  of  snow  and 
rain.  Their  only  sustenance  was  a  scanty  meal 
of  horse  flesh  once  in  four  and  twenty  hours. 

On  the  third  day  the  poor  Canadian,  Carriere, 
one  of  the  famished  party  of  Mr.  Crooks,  gave 
up  in  despair,  and  lying  down  upon  the  ground 
declared  he  could  go  no  further.  Efforts  were 
made  to  cheer  him  up,  but  it  was  found  that  the 
poor  fellow  was  absolutely  exhausted  and  could 
not  keep  on  his  legs.  He  was  mounted^  diere- 
fore,  upon  one  of  the  horses,  though  the  forlorn 
animal  was  in  little  better  plight  than  himself. 

On  die  28th,  they  came  upon  a  small  stream 
winding  to  the  north,  through  a  fine  level  valley; 
the  mountains  receding  on  each  side.  Here 
their  Indian  friends  pointed  out  a  diain  of 
woody  mountains  to  the  left,  mnning  north  and 
aouth,  and  covered  with  snow;  over  which tliey 
would  have  to  pass*    They  kept  along  the 
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YftUey  for  twenty-one  miles  on  the  29di9  snffer- 
ingmuch  from  a  continued  faU  of  snow  and 
ndn^  and  being  twice  obliged  to  ford  the  icy 
stream.  Early  in  the  following  morning  the 
squaw  of  Pierre  Dorion^  who  had  hitherto  kept 
on  without  murmuring  or  flinching,  was  sud- 
denly taken  in  labour^  and  enriched  her  hus- 
band with  another  child.  As  the  fortitude  and 
good  conduct  of  the  poor  woman  had  gained 
for  her  the  good  will  of  the  party^  her  situation 
caused  concern  and  perplexity.  Pierre,  how- 
ever^ treated  the  matter  as  an  occurrence  that 
could  soon  be  arranged  and  need  cause  no  delay. 
He  remained  by  his  wife  in  the  camp,  with  his 
other  children  and  his  horse,  and  promised 
soon  to  rejoin  the  main  body,  who  proceeded  on 
their  march. 

Finding  that  the  littie  river  entered  the 
mountains,  they  abandoned  it  and  turned  off 
for  a  few  miles  among  hills.  Here  another 
Canadian,  named  La  Bont^  gave  out,  and  had 
to  be  helped  on  horseback.  As  the  horse  was 
too  weak  to  bear  both  him  and  his  pack,  Mn 
Hunt  took  the  latter  upon  his  own  shoulders* 
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Thu3j  with  difficulties  augmenting  at  every  stq>^ 
they  urged  their  toilsome  way  among  the  UUs 
half  famished^  and  faint  at  hearty  when  they 
came  to  where  a  fair  valley  spread  out  before 
them  of  great  extent^  and  several  leagues  in 
widths  with  a  beautiful  stream  meandering 
through  it.  A  genial  climate  seemed  to  prevail 
here,  for  though  the  snow  lay  upon  all  the 
mountains  within  sight,  there  was  none  to  be 
seen  in  the  vaUey.  The  travellers  gazed  with 
delight  upon  this  serene  sunny  landscape,  but 
their  joy  was  complete  on  beholding  six  lodges 
of  Shoshonies  pitched  upon  the  borders  of  the 
stream,  wita  a  number  of  horses  and  dogs 
about  them.  They  all  pressed  forward  with 
eagerness  and  soon  reached  the  camp.  Here 
their  first  attention  was  to  obtain  provisions. 
A  rifle,  an  old  musket,  a  tomahawk,  a  tin  kettle, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  ammimition  soon  pro^ 
cured  them  four  horses,  three  dogs,  and  some 
roots.  Part  of  the  live  stock  was  immediately 
killed,  cooked  with  all  expedition,  and  as 
promptly  [devoured.  A  hearty  meal  restored 
every  one  to  good  spirits.    In  the  course  of 
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the  following  morning  the  Dorion  family  made 
its  reappearance.  Pierre  came  trudging  in  the 
advance^  followed  by  his  valued^  though  skeleton 
steed,  on  which  was  mounted  his  squaw  with 
the  new  bom  in&nt  in  her  arms,  and  her  boy 
of  two  years  old,  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and 
slung  at  her  side.  The  mother  looked  as  un- 
concerned as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  her ; 
so  easy  is  nature  in  her  operations  in  the  wil- 
derness, when  firee  from  the  enfeebling  refine- 
ments of  luxury,  and  the  tamperings  and 
appliances  of  art. 

The  next  morning  ushered  in  the  new  year 
(1812).  Mr.  Hunt  was  about  to  resume  his 
march,  when  his  men  requested  permission  to 
celebrate  the  day.  This  was  particularly  urged 
by  the  Canadian  yoyageurs,  with  whom  new 
year's  day  is  a  favourite  festival;  and  who 
never  willingly  ^ve  up  a  holiday,  under  any 
circumstances.  There  was  no  resisting  such  an 
application;  so  the  day  was  passed  in  repose 
and  revelry;  the  poor  Canadians  contrived  to 
sing. and  dance  in  defiance  of  all  their  hard« 
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ships ;  and  there  was  a  sumptaous  new  year's 
banquet  of  dog's  meat  and  horse  flesh. 

After  two  days  of  welcome  rest,  the  travellers 
addressed  themselves  once  more  to  their  pain- 
ful journey.  The  Indians  of  the  lodges  pointed 
out  a  distant  gap  through  which  they  must 
pass  in  traversing  the  ridge  of  mountains. 
They  assured  them  that  they  would  be  but 
little  incommoded  by  snow^  and  in  three  days 
would  arrive  among  the  Sciatogas.  Mr.  Hunt^ 
however^  had  been  so  firequently  deceived  by 
Indian  accounts  of  routes  and  distances^  that 
he  gave  but  little  fsitix  to  this  information. 

The  travellers  continued  their  course  due  west 
for  five  days,  crossmg  the  vaUey  and  entering  the 
mountains.  Here  the  travelling  became  exces- 
sively toilsome,  across  rough  stony  ridges,  and 
amidst  fallen  trees.  They  were  often  knee  deep 
in  8now>  and  sometimes  in  the  hollows  between 
the  ridges  sank  up  to  their  waists.  The  wea- 
ther was  extremely  cold ;  the  sky  covered  with 
douds,  so  that  for  days  they  had  not  a  glimpse 
of  the  son.     In  traversing  &e  highest  nigd 
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they  had  a  wide  but  chillmg  prospect  over  a 
wilderness  of  snowy  mountains. 

On  the  6th  of  January^  however^  they  had 
crossed  the  dividing  summit  of  the  chain^  and 
were  evidently  under  the  influence  of  a  milder 
climate.  The  snow  began  to  decrease;  the  sun 
once  more  emerged  firom  the  thick  canopy  of 
clouds^  and  shone  cheeringly  upon  them^  and 
they  caught  a  sight  of  what  appeared  to  be  a 
plain^  stretching  out  in  the  west.  They  hailed 
it  as  the  poor  Israelites  hailed  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  promised  land^  for  they  flattered  them- 
selves that  this  might  be  the  great  plain  of  the 
Columbia,  and  that  ibeir  painful  pilgrimage 
might  be  drawing  to  a  dose. 

It  was  now  five  days  since  they  had  left  the 
lodges  of  the  Shoshonies^  during  which  they 
had  come  about  sixty  miles^  and  their  guide 
assured  them  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  day 
tiiey  would  see  the  Sciatogas. 

On  the  following  morning,  therefore,  they 
puidied  forward  with  eagerness,  and  soon  feU 
upon  a  small  stream  which  led  them  through  a 
deq>^  narrow  defile,  between  stupendous  ridges. 
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Here  among  the  rocks  and  precipices  they  saw 
gangs  of  that  monntain-loying  animal^  the  black- 
tailed  deer^  and  came  to  where  great  tracks  of 
horses  were  to  be  seen  in  all  directions^  made 
by  the  Indian  hunters. 

The  snow  had  entirely  disappeared^  and  the 
hopes  of  soon  coming  upon  some  Indian  en- 
campment induced  Mr.  Hunt  to  press  on. 
Many  of  the  men^  however,  were  so  enfeebled 
that  they  could  not  keep  up  with  the  main  body^ 
but  lagged,  at  intervals,  behind ;  and  some  of 
them  did  not  arrive  at  the  night  encampment. 
In  the  cotirse  of  this  day^s  march  the  recently 
bom  child  of  Pierre  Dorion  died. 

The  march  was  resumed  early  next  morning, 
without  waiting  for  the  stragglers.  The  stream 
which  they  had  followed  throughout  the  pre- 
ceding day  was  now  swollen  by  the  influx  of 
another  river ;  the  declivities  of  the  hills  were 
green  and  the  valleys  were  clothed  with  grass. 
At  length  the  jovial  cry  was  given  of  ''An 
Indian  camp  !^^  It  was  yet  in  the  distance,  in 
the  bosom  of  the  green  vaUey,  but  they  could 
perceive  that  it  consisted  of  numerous  lodges. 
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and  that  bimdrefb  of  Iiorses  were  gnzing  the 
grassy  meadows  aromid  it.  The  prospect  of 
abundance  of  horse  flesh  difibsed  universal  joy> 
for  by  this  time  the  whole  stock  of  travelling^ 
proviAons  was  reduced  to  the  skeleton  steed  of 
Pierre  Dorion^  and  another  wretched  animttl^ 
eqoaHy  emaciated^  that  had  been  repeatedly 
reprieved  dbrii^  the  journey. 

A  forced  mardi  soon  brougbt  the  weary  and 
bnngry  trav^ers  to  the  camp.  It  proved  to  be 
a  strong  party  of  Sciatogas  and  Tns-che-pas. 
There  were  thirty-fonr  lodges,  ccwifortably  con- 
structed of  mats ;  the  Indians  too  were  better 
efethed  than  any  of  ^e  wandering-  bands  they 
bad  Utherto  met  on  tbb  side  of  the  Rocky 
moimtains.  Indeed  they  were  as  well  dad  as 
tibe  generality  of  the  wild  bimter  tribes.  Eacb 
bad  a  good  btdTalo  or  deer  skin  robe;  and  a 
deer  skin  hunting  shirt  and  leggins.  Upwarda 
of  two  tiioasand  horses  were  ranging  the  pas- 
tilles around  their  encampment;  but  what 
ddl%hted  Mr.  Hunt  was>  on  entering  the  lodges^ 
to  behold  brass  kettles,  axes^  copper  tea  keltleSy 
and  various  other  articles  of  civiEzed  manufac- 

YOL.  II.  B 
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tiire4  wfaioh  i^owed  that  these  Indians  had.«n 
indbeet  commnnication  with  the  people  of  the 
««a-coast  who  traded  with  the  whites.  He 
Made  eager  inquiries  of  the  SciatogaB^  aad 
gathered  from  them  that  the  gi»at  river  (the 
CJoltunhia)^  was  but  two  days'  march  distant, 
and  that  several  white  people  had  recently 
descended  it ;  who  he  hoped  might  prove  to  be 
'M^Lellan^  M^enzie  and  their. companions, 
'  It  was  with  the  utmost  joy  and  the  most 
profound  gratitude  to  Heaven^  that  Mr.  Hunt 
fbvmd  himself  and  his  band  of  weary  and  famish- 
ing wanderers,  thus  safely  extricated  from  the 
most  perilous  part  of  their  long  journey,  and 
within  the  prospect  of  a  termination  of  their 
^toils.  All  the  stragglers  who  had  la^;ed  behind 
arrived,  one  after  another, .  excepting  the  poor 
Canadian  voyageur,  Carriere*  He  had  been  late  in 
tiie  preceding  afternoon,  riding  behind  a  Snake 
.Indian,  near  some,  lodges  of  that  nation^  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  last  night's  encampm^it^ 
and  it  was  expected  that  he. would  soon  make 
.1^  ^ppelvance. 

The  first  object  of  Mr*  Huntwas  .to  obtain 
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provisions  for  his  men.  A  litde  venison  of  an 
indiiFerent  quality^  and  some  roots^  were  all 
that  could  be  procured  that  evening;  but. the 
nert  day  he  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  mare 
afid  colt,  which  were  immediately  killed^  and 
the  cravings  of  the  half-starved  people  in  some 
d^ree  appeased. 

>  For  several  days  they  remained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  Indians^  reposing  after  all 
their  hardships^  and  feasting  upon  horse  flesh 
and  roots^  obtained  in  subsequent  traffic.  Many 
of  the  people  ate  to  such  excess  as  to  render 
themselves  sick^  others  were  lame  from  their 
past  journey ;  but  all  gradually  recruited  in  the 
repose  and  abundance  of  the  valley.  Horses 
were  obtained  here  much  more  readily^  and  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  then  among  the  Snakes.  A 
blanket,  a  knife^  or  a  half- pound  of  blue  heads 
would  purchase  a  steed^  and  at  this .  rate  many 
of  the  men  bought  horses  for  their  individual 
use. 

This  tribe  of  Indians^  who  are  represented  as 
a  proud-spirited  race^  and  uncommonly  deanly, 
never  eat  horses  nor  dogs^  nor  would  they 

b2 
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permit  the  nw  fiedk  of  csitiiicr  to  be  broogl* 
into  tbeir  huts*.  They  lad  a  small  cpiant&y  of 
tremson,  in  eadi  lo^e,  hat  set  so  high  a  priee 
wp0tL  it  tibat  the  white  QUDy  in  their  in^po* 
fewske<  stat^  eoaU  imt  afford  to  purchase  iL 
Dtey  hunted  Ae  deer  on  horseback;  '^rmgrng/* 
or  surrounding  them^  and  running  them  do^im 

abd  their  weapons  were  bows  ud  ausowa^  which 
Haeif  nuonged  with  great  dexterity.  They  were 
^together  primitiTe  in  Aeir  habits^  and  seemed 
to.  c&ag  to  tbe  uaagea  of  savage  life^  even  when 
poaaeased  o£  the  aids  of  ervilization.  They  had 
.flaea  among- Aem^  yet  they  generally  made  uae 
«f  a  atone  nudiet  moroi^ht  into  tiie  shape  of  a 
botde^  and  wedges  o£  elk  hoiE%  in  splitting 
Aeir  wood.  Though  they  might  have  two  oc 
tisBflL  bnaas  kettlea  hangihg  in  their  lodges^  yet 
tinjr  wjonld  fieqoentiy  use:  yeaaela  made  of 
iadljora^fbt  earrying  waAer^.  and  would  even  bo^ 
liheir  meat  in  them^  by  means  of  hot  stones. 
Their  women  wosa  cq»  of  wHlow  neatly  worked 
andfignredk 
Mm  Gamere}.  tiie  Gaaadiaii  sJaagglfTj  did  nolt 
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jBttke  his  i^peannoe  for  two  or  tiuM  dap  «Gbar 
the  encampment  in  tibe  TJkj,  tiro  laen  wm 
«eiiifc  out  on  horaeback  in  aeaitsh  c£  him.  Tkkey 
feetnxaiecl,  howeTcr^  mtfaoot  aooeess.  Thelodg^ 
«f  ike  Snake  Indians  near  whidi  he  had  been 
aeen^  were  remored,  and  they  couid  Saatd  n^ 
trace  of  him.  Serend.  days  more  dapsed^  yet 
notUng  warn  seen  or  heaid  of  him,  or  of  ibt 
Snake  horseinan^  bdhind  niMm  he  had  been 
kat  observed.  It  was  imied,  therefofe^  diat  he 
had  either  pendied  Ihrongh  hunger  and&dgixe^ 
liad  been  nrardered  by  the  Indians^  my  being 
Mb  to  himad^  had  mistdoen  aoaoe  ImnlaDg 
imdcs  for  the  taul  of  die  party,  and  been  hi 
astmy  and  ket 

.  The  river  on  iSbe  banks  of  vhich  they  irave 
encamped,  emptied  isto  the  Cohmdna,  mta 
ealled  by  the  natives  the  En-o-tal-h,  or  Uaoah 
talDa,  and  abomided  irith  beaver.  IntfaeoooMe 
4if  iheir  sojourn  in  the  valley  wtaxh  it  watered, 
Ikey  twioe  alnfted  their  camp,  proceeding  abeitft 
^flmty  miles  down  its  oovrse,  which  waatoitiie 
^araat.  A  heavy  Idl  of  rain  cammed  flue  xiver  to 
{OfeiAow  its  banfas,  iSUodged  ikem-from  tlioir 
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encampments  and  drowned  three  of  their  horses^ 
-Which  yftce  tethered  in  the  low  ground. 
'  Further  conyersation  with  the  Indians  satis- 
fied them  that  they  were  in  the  neighboxn-hood 
6i  the  Columbia.  The  number  of  the  white 
men  who  they  said  had  passed  down  the  river^ 
agreed  with  that  of  M^LeQan^  M'Kenzie^  and 
their  companions,  and  increased  the  hope  of 
Mr.  Hunt  that  they  might  have  passed  through 
the  wilderness  with  safety. 

These  Indians  had  a  vague  story  that  white 
men  were  coming  to  trade  among  them;  and 
they  often  spoke  of  two  great  men  named  Ke- 
Koosh  and  Jacquean,  who  gave  them  tobacod, 
and  smoked  with  them.  Jacquean,  they  said, 
had  a  house  somewhere  upon  the  great  river. 
Some  of  the  Canadians  supposed  they  were 
speaking  of  one  Jacquean  Finlay,  a  derk  of  the 
North-west  Company,  and  inferred  that  the 
house  must  be  some  trading  post  on  one  of 
the  tributary  streams  of  the  Columbia.  The 
Indians  were  overjoyed  when  they  found  tUs 
band  of  white  men  intended  to  return  and  trade 
with  them.    They  promised  to  use  all  diligence^ 


ia^olUoling  quantities  of  bearer  skkui^^and;^^ 
doubt  proceeded .  to  make  deadly  wbx  upon  ,tba|k 
sagaeious^  but  ill-fated  animal,  who>  in  geiiqra], 
lived  in  peaceful  insignificance  among  his  ludiaa 
neighbottrs^  before  the  intrusion  of  tbe.  white 
trader.  On  the  20th  of  January^.  Mr.  HuQt 
took  leave  of  these  friendly  Indians^  and  of  the 
liver  on  which  they  were  encamped,  and  cour 
tinned  westward. 

At  length,  on  the  following  day,  the  vi^jr 
worn  travellers  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  beheld 
before  them  the  long  sought  waters  of  the  Co* 
lumbia.  The  sight  was  hailed  with  as  much 
transport  as  if  they  had  already  reached  the  end 
.o£  their  pilgrimage ;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  their 
joy.  Two  hundred  and  forty  miles  had  they 
marched,  through  wintry  wastes  and  rugged 
•ntountains,  since  leaving  Snake  river;  and^six 
doonlha  of  perilous  wayfaring  had  they  expe* 
rienoed  since  their  departure  from  the  Aricara 
village  on  the  Missouri.  Their  whole  route  by 
rhktid  and  water  from  tiiat  point,  had  beefi,  ac- 
QQiding  to  their  computation^.s^eAte^  bw*- 
dsed and fifty«one miles,  in tiie oour^of whi^h 
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thq^  t^vj  mduved  all  loads  of  faArdsfaipi*  In 
ittdb,  the  naoewUy  of  unziding  die  dangfrowi 
4ioa&try  of  die  Bhcktpet,  had  obliged  tbent  lo 
Biake  a  bend  to  the  south,  and  to  tmFecaa  a 
great  additioQal  extent  of  unknown  wikkroeai. 

Tke  place  where  they  strnok  the  CohuoUa 
was  some  distanoe  bdow  the  junction  of  its  tm 
great  branches,  Lewis,  and  €3aike  rivers,  and 
not  &r  from  the  influx  of  the  Wallah-'WalUL 
It  was  a  beautifal  stream,  lliree  quarters  of  a 
mile  wide,  totally  free  from  trees ;  bordered  in 
some  places  with  steep  rocks,  in  others  wA 
pebbled  shores. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Ckdumbia  they  found  a 
miserable  horde  of  Indians,  called  Akai-ch]€% 
with  no  clothing  but  a  scanty  mantle  of  tbt 
skins  of  animals,  and  sometimes  a  pak  of 
sleeves  of  wolf^s  skin.  Their  lodges  weie 
shaped  Uke  a  tent,  and  very  light  and  waony 
being  covered  with  mats  of  rashes;  beflida 
which  they  had  excavations  on  the  gronni^ 
lined  wkh  mats,  and  occupied  by  the  womflHn 
who  wen  even  more  sli^^tly clad  than  tliemen* 
Tliese   people   subsisted   chiefly  by  fiafaingi 
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knrii^  eanoin  of  a  mde  coBttamctba,  heang 
meraly  tbe  tnuiks  of  pine  trees  split  zaui  ha^ 
loved  oat  by  fire.  Their  lodges  were  weH 
stored  with  dried  salmon^  and  they  had  great 
qmratides  of  fredi  salmon  tnMtt^  of  an  exeeDent 
flavrnff^  takenatthe  month  of  die  UnnAaUa;  of 
wUch  tiie  traveUers  obtained  a  most  aooeptaUe 
supply. 

Findix^  that  the  road  was  on  the  nortii  side 
el  the  river,  Mr.  Hnnt  crossed,  and  continned 
five  OT  six  days  travelling  rather  slowly  down 
along  its  banks,  being  much  delayed  by  ih» 
straying  of  the  horses,  and  the  attempts  made 
by  the  Indians  to  steal  them.  'Hiey  fineqoently 
passed  knlges,  where  they  obtained  fish  and 
dogs.  Ajfc  one  place  the  natives  had  jvst  re- 
tamed  from  hunting,  and  had  Inrought  bads  a 
laige  quantity  ct  elk  and  deer  meat,  but  aaked 
so  high  a  prioe  for  it  as  to  be  beyond  the  funds 
of  the  travellers,  so  they  had  to  content  thenw 
selves  with  dog  flesh.  They  had  by  tins  timi^ 
however,  come  to  consider  it  very  choice  food^ 
siqierior  to  hmrse  flesh,  and  die  minutes  of  tfaa 
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expedition  speak  ra&er.  exnltmgly  now  and 
then^  of  their  having  made  a  ^'  famous  repast/' 
where  this  -viand  happened  to  be  unnsuB&y*. 
plenty. 

They  again  leamt  tidings  of  some  of  the  scat^ 
tered  members  of  the  expedition^  supposed  to 
be  MfKeazief  MQliellan  and  their  men^  who 
had  preceded  them  down  the  river^  and  had 
oyertumed  one  of  their  candes,  by  which  they 
lost  many  articles.  All  these  floating  pieces  of 
intelligence  of  their  fellow  adventurers^  who 
had  separated  from  them  in  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness^  they  received  with  eager  interest. 

The  weather  continued  to  be  temperate^ 
marking  the  superior  softness  of  the  climate  on 
this  side  of  the  mountains.  For  a  great  part 
of  the  time^  the  days  were  delightfully  mild  and 
clear^  like  the  serene  days  of  October^  on  the 
Atlantic  borders.  The  country  in  general^  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river^  was  a  continual 
phdn^  low  near  the  water,  but  rising  gradually; 
destitute  of  trees,  and  almost  without  shrubs 
or  plants  of  any  kind,  excepting  a  few  willow 
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bushes.  After  travelling  about  sixty,  snilesy 
they  came  to  where  the  country  became  reiy 
hitty  and  the  riyer  made  its  way  between  rocky 
banks^  and  down  numerous  rapids.  The  Ixh 
diims  in  this  vicinity  were  better  dad  and  alto- 
gether in  more  prosperous  condition  than  those 
above,  and^  as  Mr.  Hunt  thought^  showed  their 
consciousness  of  ease  by  something  like  saud- 
ness  of  manner.  Thus  prosperity  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce arrogance  in  savage  as  well  as  in  civilissed 
life.  In  both  conditions^  man  is  an  animal 
that  will  not  bear  pampering. 

From  these  people  Mr.  Hunt  for  the  first 
time  received  vague,  but  deeply  interesting  in- 
telligence of  that  part  of  the  enterprise  whidi 
had  proceeded  by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  Indians  spoke  of  a  number  of 
white  men  who  had  built  a  large  house  at  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river,  and  surrounded  it 
with  palisades.  None  of  them  had  been  down 
to  Astoria  themselves;  but  rumours  spread 
widely  and  rapidly  from  mouth  to  mouth  among 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  are  carried  to  the  heart 
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ot  lihe  intaiorj  by  hnntiiig  parting  and  a%nH 
"lory  liordeai 

He  establislmieiit  of  a  tradkig  empeaum  at 
•Biich  a  point,  also;,  iras  calcpialipri  to  cane  a 
-Benfjarion  to  the  most  lemote  paita  of  the  imat 
inlderoess  beyond  die  moiuitaiDS.  it,  in  a 
manner^  atnick  tibe  puke  of  the  great  TXtaliiTer, 
and  Tibiated  up  all  its  tributary  streains. 

It  is  surprising  to  notice  how  weH  this  le- 
mote  tribe  of  savages  had  learat  tfaroog^  inter- 
mediate goasipsy  the  prirvte  feelings  of  tbq 
colonists  at  Astoria;  it  shows  diat  In£ans  aie 
not  the  incvrioos  and  indiflSereiit  obacrvere  that 
they  have  been  repreaented*  They  tcdd  Mr. 
Hunt  that  die  white  people  at  ftie  laige  hoaae 
had  been  Inolring  anxioiisiy  for  many  of  their 
friends,  whom  diey  had  expected  to  deaoend 
llie  great  river;  and  had  been  in  much  affio- 
tion,  fearing  that  they  were  lost.  Now,  how- 
ever, die  arrival  of  him  and  his  party  would 
wqie  away  all  dieir  tears,  and  they  would  danoe 
and  sing  for  joy. 

On  die  Slat  of  January,  Mr.  Hunt  airived 
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at  the  falls  of  the  Columbia^  and  encamped  at 
the  village  of  Wish-ram^  situated  at  the  head 
of  that  dangerous  pass  of  the  river  called  ^  the 
long  narrows/' 


CHAPTER  XX. 


TnS   VILLAOB   OP   WI8H-BAM BOGUERY   OF  THE  INHABITANTS— 

THEIR    HABITATIONS TIDIN08   OP   ASTORIA OP    THE    TOKQUIN 

MAMACRX— THIXTBS  AB017T  THB  CAMP — A  BAND  OF  BRAOOABW 
—  BMBARCATION — ABRIVAL  AT  ASTORIA — ^A  JOYFUL  RECEPTION— 
OLD     COMRADES  •—  ADVENTUBES     OP     REED,     M'LELLAN,     AND 

m'eENZIB,   AMONO   THE  SNAEB   RIVER  MOUNTAINS BEJOICDfG 

AT   ASTORIA. 

1 

Of  the  village  of  Wish-ram,  the  aborigines^ 
fishing  mart  of  the  Columbia;,  we  have  givefa 
some  account  in  an  early  chapter  of  this  work. 
The  inhabitants  held  a  traffic  in  the  productions 
of  the  fisheries  of  the  falls,  and  their  village  wtos 
the  trading  resort  of  the  tribes  from  the  coast 
and  from  the  mountains,  Mr*  Hunt  found  the 
inhabitants  shrewder  and  more  intelligent  tiian 
any  Indians  he  had  met  with.     Trade  had 
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sharpened  their  wits^  though  it  had  not  im- 
proved their  honesty;  for  they  were  a  com* 
munity  of  arrant  rogues  and  freehooters.  Their 
habitations  comported  with  their  circumstances^ 
and  were  superior  to  any  the  travellers  had  yet 
seen  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  In  general^ 
the  dweUings  of  the  savages  on  the  Pacific  side 
of  that  great  barrier^  were  mere  tents  and  cabins 
of  mats^  or  skins^  or  straw^  the  country  being 
destitute  of  timber.  In  Wish-ram^  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  houses  were  built  of  wood^  with  long 
sloping  roofs.  The  floor  was  sunk  about  six 
feet  below  the.  surface  of  the  ground^  with  a  low 
.door  at  the  gabel  end^  extremely  narrow  and 
partly  sunk.  Through  this  it  was. necessary  to- 
crawly  and  then  to  descend  a  short  ladder.  ,Tbi& 
lAOcmvement  entrance  was  probably  for  the  pur-» 
pose  ol  .defence;  there  were  loopholes  also 
under  the  eaves^  apparently  for  the  discharge 
.^{.arrows.  Tb»  houses  were  larger^  generally 
containing  two  or  three. families.  Immediately 
within  the  door  were  sleeping  places^  rai^d 
along  the  walls^  like  berths  in  a  ship ;.  and  fur* 
nished  with  pallets  of  matting,   These  extended 
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along  ane-half  of  the  boildiiig ;  Uw  remauuBg 
Iialf  was  ^yproprkted  to  tiie  sloriag  of  dried 
fiah. 

He  tradiiig  (q>eratkma  of  the  mhakitaiits  of 
Wish-ram  had  given  them  a  wider  scope  of  in- 
formation, and  rendered  their  village  a  kind  of 
head  quarters  of  intdfigenee.    Mr.  Hnnt  was 
able^  therefor^  to  ecdkct  more  distinct  tidinga 
concerning  the  settlement  of  Astona  sad  its 
afiairs.    One  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  at  the 
trading  post  estaUished  by  David  Stoart  on  the 
Oakmagan^  and  hod  picked  wp  a  fiew  words  of 
SngKsh  there.    From  him;,  Mr.  Hunt  gleaned 
various  particulars  about  that  establidmien^  aa 
well  as  about  the  general  ooneems  of  the  enter- 
prise.  Others  repealed  the  name  of  Mr.  M^Sjiy^ 
tiie  partner  who  perished  in  tiie  nwsiacre  oa 
board  of  the  Tonquin^  and  gave  some  aocoimt 
of  that  melancholy  aflair.  The7said9Mr.M^Kaj 
was  a  chief  among  the  white  men,  and  had  built 
a  great  house  at  the  mouth  ot  theriver,  but  had 
left  it^  and  sailed  away  in  a  large  ship  to  the 
northward^  where  he  had  been  attadked  by  bad 
Indians  in  canoes»    Mr»  Hunt  waa  startled  by 
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this  intelligezic^^  and  made  further  inquiries. 
They  informed  him  that  the  Indians  had  lashed 
their  canoes  to  the  ship,  and  fought  imtil  they 
killed  him  and  all  his  peojde.  This  is  anotiiier 
instance  of  the  deamess  with  which  inteUigenee 
is  transmitted  firoB^  mouth  to  mouth  among  the 
Indian  tribes.  These  tidings^  though  but  par- 
tially credited  by  Mr.  Hunt,  filled  his  mind  with 
anxious  forebodings.  He  now  endeavoured  to 
procure  canoes,  in  which  to  descend  the  Co- 
famibia^  but  none  suitable  for  the  purpose  were 
to  be  obtained  above  the  narrows ;  he  continued 
01^  therefore,  the  distanoe  of  t^lve  miles,  and 
encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  oamp 
was  soon  surrounded  by  loitering  savagesy  who 
went  prowling  about,  seeking  what  they  might 
pilfer.  Being  baffled  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
guard,  they  endeavoured  to  compass  their  ends 
fay  other  means.  Towards  evening,  a  number 
of  warriors  entered  the  camp  in  ruffling  style; 
painted  and  dressed  out  as  if  for  battle,  and 
anned  with  knees,  bpws  and  arrows,  and  scalp^ 
ing  knives.  They  informed  Mr.  Hunt  that  a 
party  of  thirty  or  forty  braves  were  coming  up 
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bwtt  a  viUage  below  to  attack  the  oamp  ^and 
^eai^  off  the  hox^Sy  but  that  they  were  -detfat- 
miiRed  to  stay  with  hun^  and  defend  Unu  Mr. 
'Hunt  received  them  with  great  odidness>  and, 
when  they  had  finished  their  story,  gavetheii 
*a  pipe  to  smoke.  He  then  called  up  all  halids, 
"Stationed  sentinels  in  different  quarters^'but  told 
them  to  keep  as  vigilant  an  eye  withift  the'^amp 
«s  without.  .  *  ^ 

*-•  The  warriors  were  evidently  baffled  by^thase 
'precautionB,  and,  having  smoked  their 'pipe, 
>8nd  vapoured  off  their  valoury  toob^tbbir 
departure.  The  farce,  however,  did  liA'piod 
^liere.  After  a  lit^  while,  the  warriors  reftisfiMd, 
ushering' in  another  savage,  still' niore  hcoroieBHy 
*«rrayed.  This  they  announced  as:  the 'chief  ^of 
•the  belligerent  village,  but  as  a.grbat  panifi- 
efttor.  His  people  had  been  fnrioipaly  bdnt 
Upon  the  attack,  and  would  hcve  dcabtbas 
carried  it  into  effect,  but  this  gallant  «Mtf  had 
atood  forth  as  the  friend-  of  white  nJcDj  and  Bad 
dispersed'  the  4hrong  by  his  own  atitbonty^^d 
prowess.  Having  vaunted  tibib  ^  signai  >pieoei  bf 
service,   there '  Wfts  '«  significant'  padse^ -aU 
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evidqatly  ezpectiag  some  adequate  lewardL 
Mr.  Hunt  again  produced  the  pqpe^  smoked 
vrith  die  chieftain  and  his  worthy  compeers ; 
hak  made  no  further  demonstrations  of  grati- 
Aude.  Tbey  remained  about  the  camp  all  nighty 
hut;  at  daylight  returned^  baffled  and  crest- 
£rilen»«  to  their  homes^  with  nothing  but  smoke 
^  their  pains. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  endeavoured  to  procuare 
^eaiioesy  ro£  which  he  saw  several  about  the 
.«eighliQutli(XNl>  extremely  well  made^  with 
idievat^  'Stems  and  stems,  some  of  them 
^je^)aUe  iof  canying  three  thousand  pounds 
.hrn^r  He* found  it  extremely  difficult,  how- 
7jitar>)(toi  deal  with  these  shppery  people,  who 
toebmed  -iiueh  more  inclined  to  pilfer*  Not^ 
-flnkhetaBdiBg'.  a^  strict  guard  maintained  round 
)  Ad  c^iapy  various  implements  were  iBtolen^  and 
;>aeHrcind<thocaes  earned  off.  Among  the  latter, 
hvet  halve  to'  include  the  long  cherished  steed 
bafl  Pierre  IXocmi#  From  some  wilful  capriee, 
Irthatiwcdrthy:  pitched  hia  tent  at  some  distaace 
t.fiwni  .fbftnipin  body^  and  tethered  his  iQv4uab^ 
llate^'be<^de.4t^i»^0i.wJt]ieaGe'it  jw^abstrs^^ 
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in  the  nighty  to  the  infinite  chagrin  and  morti* 
fication  of  the  hybrid  interpreter. 

Haying,  after  several  days^  negotiation^  pro- 
cured the  requisite  number  of  canoes^  Mr. 
Hunt  would  ^bully  have  left  this  thievish 
neighbourhood^  but  was  detained  until  the  5th 
of  February^  by  violent  head  winds^  accom- 
panied by  snow  and  rain.  Even  after  he  was 
enabled  to  get  under  way^  he  had  stOl  to 
struggle  against  contrary  winds  and  tempestuous 
weather.  The  current  of  the  river,  however, 
was  in  his  favour ;  having  made  a  portaige  at 
the  grand  rapid,  the  canoes  met  with  no  fur- 
ther  obstruction,  and,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
15th  of  February,  swept  round  an  intervening 
cape,  and  came  in  si^ht  of  the  in£Emt  settle- 
ment of  Astoria.  After  eleven  months'  wan^ 
dering  in  the  wildemescf,  a  great  part  of  the 
time  over  trackless  wastes,  where  the  sight 
of  a  savage  wigwam  was  a  rarity,  we  may 
imagine  the  delight  of  the  poor  weatherbeaten 
travellers,  at  bdiolding  the  embryo  estabKsh- 
menf^  with*  its  magazines,  habitations,  and 
pickieted  bulwarks,  seated  on  a  high  point  of 
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land^  dominating  a  beautiful  litde  bay^  in  which 
was  a  trimbuilt  shallop  riding  qiuedy  at  anchor. 
A  shout  of  joy  bxust  £rom  eadi  canoe  at  the 
long  wished  for  s^ht*  They  urged  their 
canoes  across  the  bay^  and  pulled  with  eager- 
ness for  shore^  where  all  hands  poured  down 
from  the  settlement  to  receive  and  welcome 
thenu  Among  the  firstto  greet  them  on  thisir 
landing,  were  some  of  their  old  comrades  and 
fellow-sufferers^  who^  under  the  conduct  of 
Reed^  M^Liellan^  and  M^enzie^  had  parted 
firom  them  at  the  Caldron  Linn.  These  had 
reached  Astoria  nearly  a  month  previously^ 
and^  judging  from  their  own  narrow  escape 
from  starvation,  had  given  up  Mr.  Hunt  and 
his  followers  as  lost.  Their  greeting  was  the 
more  warm  and  cordial.  As  to  the  Cana<£an 
voyageurs,  their  mutual  felicitations,  as  usual^ 
were  loud  and  vociferous,  and  it  was  almost 
ludicrous  to  behold  these  ancient  ^^  comrades'* 
and  ^^  confreres**  hugging  and  Idssing  each 
other  on  the  river  bank. 

When   the   first  greetings  were  over,  the 
different  bands  interchanged  accounts  of  their 


^^^ipd^ii^derisi^^>'tifter  separating  at  Siudcb 
liver;  "We  shall'  briefly  notice  a  fcNr  et  lilies 
leading  particulars.  It  wiH  be  recoUectoi'  byi 
ti^  reader^  that  a  small  exploring  detaehment^ 
had  proceeded  down  the  river^  under  the  c^tf^ 
duct  of  Mr.  John  Reed^  a  clerk  of  the  compaiiy{^ 
Ibat  another  had  set  off  under  M^Li^an>  and 
a  third  in  a  different  direction^  under  M^KttoftC 
After  wandering  for  several  days  wiliidutvtiidet- 
ikig  with  Indians^  or  obtaining  any  supplies; 
they  came  together  fortuitously  amohg'  i^ 
Snake  riter  mountains^  some  distan(3e  ^hdboW 
fStkUt  disastrous  pass  or  strait^  whicl(  ^hbd 'rc^. 
ei^ived  the  appellation  of  the  Devfl^s  SduNtib 
liole.  •  '  i-  'ii  fi\t.{  o.» 

'^  yhihn  thus  united^  their  party  eonsiij^d(<0( 
iM^Stenzie^  M^Lellan^  Reed^  and  eight  'fitenj 
diuefly  Canadians.  Being  all  in  the  ^sanke^pfel 
dieainenty  without  horses^  provisions^  [btiJttU 
formation  of  any  kind^  they  allfigr^jl  lliatit 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  retum^-tor  fttn 
Hunt  and  encumber  hiin  with  so  maliy«ltfviit^ 
men^  and  that  their  only  course  was  to  eiftrfoate 
fliemseltes  as  soon  as  possible  Irom^this  land 


QE:£Eimine  f^nd  nuBory^.imd ;iiMJte  tbe  bfwtv^f 
their  Vmyior  the  Cokambia*  .  Tbj^f  aooordi^ic 
QontiHtted  to  follow  the'  downward  ooiuse.of 
Snake  rhrer ;  dambering  rocks  and  moimtaiDii^ 
aad'^defying  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers^pl 
Hmt  ringed  defile^  which  subsequently^  whei^ 
tim;  snows  .had  fallen^  was  found  impassable  by 
MSessri;  Himt  and  Crooks. 
. }  Tbbugh  jconatantly  near  to  the  borders  of  .t|\p 
nvdrinand  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  withiif 
mfjbt  of  ite  ourrent^  one  of  their  greatest  aqfr 
Inrifektfs  waa  thirst.  The  river  had  worn  its  w^ 
in'-^ai.dffep  channel  through  rocky  mountaips^ 
d{9lkitatex>C  brooks  or  springs.  Its  baak^  wf^ 
so  high  and  precipitous^  that  there  was  ra^ly 
ta]!rpl4«M).  wbeie  the  travellers  could  get  49wn 
tQ']driid(  of  its  waters.  Frequently  they  sufiiprfv^ 
ibf(P»ka  the  tcHrments  of  Tantalus;  waterq(>nr 
tmuatty.in.  sigbty  yet  fevered  with  the  mof^ 
pjarcking  thirst.  Here  and  there  they  met  witihi 
Tain  water  ooUected  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks, 
))iit'«tore  tbaU'Onee  they  were  reduced  to  t)ie 
utoitet  extreoiity ;  and  some  of  tbo  men  hs^l 
t^eoourse  to  the  laat  expedient  to  avoid  pe^hiog. 
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iiufy  m^t  ^i^h.  wiUtbo^s^s, the  first tbfty bad^ 
a^jx  west  of  the  JR^^sky  mount^ius.    .F^Qxa. 
hence  they  made  their  way  to  Lewis  river,  where . 
they  fell,  in  with  a  finendly  tribe  of  Indians,  wtt9 
freely  administered  to  their  necessities.    On 
this  river  they  procured  two  canoes,  in  wMch 
they  dropped  down  the  stream  to  it?  confluenoe,. 
with  the  Columbia,  and  then  down  that  river  to 
Astoria,  where  they  arrived  haggard  and  emaci* 
ated,  and  perfectly  in  rags. 

Thus,  aU  the  leading  persons  of  Mr.  Hunfs 
expedition  were  once  more  gathered  together, 
excepting  Mr.  Crooks,  of  whose  safety  they 
entertained  but  littie  hope,  considering  the  feeble 
condition  in  which  they  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  him  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness. 

A  day  was  now  given  up  to  jubilee,  to  cele- 
brate the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  compa* 
nions,  and  the  joyful  meeting  of  the  various 
scattered  bands  of  adventurers  at  Astoria.  The 
colours  were  hoisted ;  the  guns,  great  and  small, 
were  fired ;  there  was  a  feast  of  fish,  of  beaver, 
and  venison,  which  relished  well  with  men  who 
had  so  long  been  glad  to  revel  on  horse  flesh  and 
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dtfgs^  meat ;  a  genial  dlo#anee  of  gibg  wad 
isistied^  to  increase  the  general  animation^  and ' 
the  festmties  wound  up^  as  usual^  with  a  grand 
datic^  ^t  nighty  by  the  Canadian  voyageurs.* 

{f .  Xb*.  dj^Um^e  from  SU  Louis  to  Astorut  bj  tlio  root^ 
triTelled  by  Hant  tnd  M'Kensie,  was  upwards  of  tbirtj-fiye 
bvttdM'  teiles,  thongb  in  a  direct  line,  it  does  not  exoeeA 


{')'.,  \  ' 
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th^y  mpt  v^ifjh  wil4  horses,  tbc  fi^ 
soe^  west  of  the  Rocky  mou/'^. 
hence  they  made  their  way  to  1/  % 
they  IdUin with  a firiendly  tri^^  '^ 
freely  administered  ^  ^  L  |   g 


this  river  they  procured  ^  ^ 

tkey  dropped  down  the  |  4    "^   ^    ^ 

with  the  Columbia,  f't\\  \\^ 
Astoria,  where  the    \%\ 
ated,  and  perfec'        |  ^ 

Thus,  all  tb 

expedition  **  aason — thb  vtblbcun  ok 
excepting                      -  "*""  "'  it-nwo«>H_ 

^         °  ,0   IT — TH«  SALMON — DIFFSRENT  8PS- 

entertaif  rfS  COUNTBT   about  thb   OOABT FOBXSTS 

1...  x:£A — A   BEMAKKABLB  FLOWBBINO  YINB^-ANI- 

condif 

^ — RXFTILSS^-CIJMATE  west   op  the    MOUNTAINg 
leayf  ^^^  of  thb  TBKFBRATUBB— soil   OF  thb  COAST    AXD 

.4TEBI0R. 

>  The  winter  had  passed  away  tranquilly  at 
Astoria.  The  apprehensions  of  hostility  from 
the  natives  had  subsided ;  indeed,  as  the  sea- 
son advanced,  the  Indians  for  the  most  part 
had  disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
abandoned  the  sea  coast,  so  that,  for  want  of 
their  aid,  the  colonists  had  at  times  suffered 
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f  or  want  of  provisioQs.   Thehunt^ 
the  establishment  made  fre- 
^  ^scundons^   but  with  very 

^J^^  ^'TC  were  some  deer  and 

^  ^^  the  vicinity,  and  elk 

.   ^%^      ^^         A  ^y  however,  was 

^^^      ^        4^  -  and  entangled, 

^        ^^  .Aole  to  beat  up  the 

"^  .at  hdns  of  winter,  also, 

.oult  for  the  hunter  to  keep  his 
.uer.  The  quantity  of  game,  there* 
Drought  in  by  the  hunters  was  extremely 
scanty,  and  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  put 
all  hands  on  very  moderate  allowance*  To* 
wards  spring,  however,  the  fishing  season  com* 
menoed, — the  season  of  jdenty  on  the  Colum* 
bia.  About  the  beginning  of  February,  a  small 
kind  of  fish,  about  six  inches  long>  called  by 
the  natives  the  ^^ecan,  and  resembling  the 
ismelt,  made  its -appearance  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  It  is  said  to  be  of  delicious  flavour,  and 
so  fat  as  to  bJdhiiSt^  a  candle,  for  which  it  is 
often  used'f^^tiib  4<Ktives.  It  entefs  tiie  riiser 
in  immense '#kdab>  like  solid  cohauuf,  often 
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'Attending  to  the  dq>th  of  five  or  more  feety  and 
is  scooped  up  by  the  BatiT«8  with  small  nets  at 
the  eiMl  of  poles«  In  this  way  they  will  soon 
£llacaiioe^  or  form  a  great  heap  iip<m  tihe  river 
bonks.  These  fish  constitate  a  principal  aviicle 
of  their  food ;  the  women  drying  them  aajd 
stringing  them  on  cords. 

•  As  the  uthlecan  is  only  found  in  the  lomer 
jpart  of  the  river^  the  arrival  of  it  soon  brou^t 
back  the  natives  to  the  coast ;  who  agua  -m- 
sorted  to  the  &ctory  to  trade^  and  from  4hat 
time  fomudied  plentiful  supplies  of  fishw  ^    .  / 

The  sturgecm  makes  its  appeeranoe  in/&e 
river  shortly  after  the  uthlecan^  and  is'takdniin 
different  ways^  by  the  natives ;  sometimbsthey 
spear  it;  but  oftener  they  use  the  hookvand 
Ihke^  and  the  net.  Occasionally^  they  sink  a 
!eosd  in  the  river  by  a  heavy  weigib^  ^whh  a 
buoy  at  the  upper  end^  to  keep.it  floating^  !To 
this  cord  several  hooks  are  altaobed  by  short 
Unas,  a  few  feet  distant  from  eadL  nthery  wad 
baited  willi  small  fish.  This^appamtu&i&oAen 
set  towards  »]ght>  and  by  the  nest,  moisning 
several  sturgeon  will  be  found  hook^:by  it)  fpr 
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i  though  a  laige  and  strong  fish^  it  makes  but 
:Httle  resistance  when  insnared* 

.  The  .sahnan^  whidi  are  the  prime  fish  of  ihe 
'Gohimbiay  and.  as  important  to  the  piscatniy 
^itvibes  as  are  the  bnfiiedoes  to  the  hunters  of  the 
Ipndriea,  do  not  enter  the  river  nntil  towards 
the  ktter  part  of  May^  from  which  time^  until 
I  the  i  middle  of  August,  they  abound^  and  are 
..tajcen  in. vast  quantities^  either  with  the  spear 
-nr  seine,  and  mostly  in  shallow  water.  An 
rinieriar  .species  succeeds,  and  continues  firom 
August  i  to  December.  It  is  remarkable  for 
'fastving  a  double  row  of  teeth,  half  an  inch  long 
«nd /extremely. sharp,  from  whence  it  has^re- 
vocived  the  name  of  the  dog^toothed  sahnon*  It 
laa'gehenilly  ikiUed  with  the  spear  in  small  rivu* 
^detfl^-'  and  smoked  for  winter  provision.  We 
ithimr/nolaced  in  a  former  chapter  the  mode' m 
.^hidh'the  salmon  are  taken  and  coi^d  at  the 
^falls  of  die  Cohimlna,  and  put  up  in  parcels 
liar  eiqpbrtatinau  •■  Fvtm  thesa  different  fisheries 
•joffitbe  mer  tribes«tbe  establishment  at  Astoria 
Jiad  torddrive  misch  of  it»>pveoanoua  4ra.ppMea  of 
'"provisions* 


S72  A  REMARKABLE  VINE. 

A  year's  nesidenoe  at  Hie  month  of  tke  Co- 
lumbia, and  vario«&  expeditions  in  the  intacior, 
had  now  given  the  Astoiriana  aoiae  idea  of  the 
oountiy.  The  whole  coast  is  described  as  m- 
markably  nigged  and  mountainous ;  wil^  dame 
forests  of  hemlock,  spnice,  white  and  redoedar, 
ootton-wood,  white  oak,  white  and  swamp  ash, 
willow,  and  a  few  walnut.  There  is  Ucevise 
an  undeigrowth  of  aronuttic  shrubs,  cseepess, 
and  dambering  yines,  that  render  the  £«iestB 
almost  impenetrable ;  together  with  benies  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  gooseberries,  strawfaer- 
i;ies,  raspberries,  both  red  and  yellow,  vary 
large  and  finely  flayoured  whortlebenaeay.asaii- 
iftories,  servicebenies,  blackberries^  enrranli^ 
•sloes,  and  wild  and  choke  cherries. 

Among  the  flowering  yines  is  one  deseniag 
of  particular  notipe«  Each  flower  is  oomposed 
of  six  leaves  or  pctal^  about  three  incbes  in 
length,  of  a  beautifol  Grimson,  ^ke  inside  spot- 
ted  with  white..  Its  leaves,  of  a  finegieen,  ave 
joyal,  and  disposed  by  threes.  This  plast 
climbs  upon  the  treo  without  sttaidiing  itself 

It 

to  them;    when  it  has  reached  the  topmost 
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i^fanehesy  it  descends  perpendicularly^  and  as 
it  continues  to  grow^  extends  from  tree  to  tree, 
tmtil  its  yarious  stalks  interlace  the  grove  like 
the  rigging  of  a  ship.  The  stems  or  tninks  of 
this  vine  are  tougher  and  more  flexible  than 
willow,  and  are  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  ia^ 
thorns  in  length.  From  the  fibres,  the  Indians 
manufacture  baskets  of  such  close  texture  as  to 
hold  water. 

The  principal  quadrupeds  that  had  been  seen 
by  the  colonists  in  their  various  expeditions, 
wer«  Qie  stag,  fidlow  deer,  hart,  black  and 
griuly  bear,  antelope,  ahsahta  ox  bighorn, 
beaver,  sea  and  river  otter,  muskrat,  fox,  wolf^ 
and  panther,  the  latter  extremely  rare.  The 
only  domestic  animals  among  the  natives  were 
horses  and  dogs. 

The  country  abounded  with  aquatic  and  land 
bircb,  such  as  swans,  wild  geese,  brant,  ducks 
ti  almost  every  description,  pelicans,  herons^ 
gulls,  snipes,  curlews,  eagles,  vultures,  crows, 
lavens,  magpies,  woodpeckers,  pigeons,  par« 
tridges,  pheasants,  grouse,  and  a  great  variety 
of  singing  birds. 
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Tbare  were  few  reptiles ;  the  only  dangerow 
kinds  were  the  n^;tlesnake^  and  one  striped 
with  bkck,  yellow,  and  white^  aboat  four  feefc 
long.    Among  the  lizard  kind  was  one  about 
nine  or  ten  inches  in  length,  exclusive  of  the 
tail,  and  three  inches  in  drcumfeience*    The 
tail  was  round,  and  of  the  same  length  aa  the 
body.    The  head  was  triangular,  covered  widi 
small  square  scales.     The  upper  part  of  the 
body  was  likewise  covered  widi  small  scales, 
green,  yellow,  black,  and  blue.    Each  foot  had 
five  toes,  furnished  with  strong  nails,  probably 
to  aid  it  in  burrowing,  as  it  usually  lived  under 
ground  on  the  plains. 

A  remarkable  fitct^  characteristic  of  the  coun- 
try west  ci  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  (he  mild- 
ness and  equability  of  the  climate.  That  great 
mountain  barrier  seems  to  divide  the  oondnent 
into  different  dimates,  even  in  the  same  d^reea 
of  latitude.  The  rigorous  winters  and  sultry 
summers,  and  all  the  capridous  inequalities  of 
temperature  prevalent  on  the  Atlantic  aide  of 
the  mountains,  are  but  little  felt  on  their 
western  declivities.     The   countries  betivMn 
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^hem  and  the  Pacific  are  blest  with  milder  and 
Bteadier  temperature^  xesembling  the  dimates 
of  parallel  latitudes  in  Europe.  In  the  plains 
and  Yalleys^  but  litde  snow  fsHa  throughout 
tiie  winter^  and  usually  melts  while  Sailing.  It 
rarely  lies  on  the  ground  more  than  two  days 
at  a  time^  except  on  the  summits  of  the  moun* 
tains.  The  winters  are  rainy  rather  tlian  cold. 
The  rains  for  five  months^  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  Mareh^  are  almost 
incessant,  and  often  accompanied  by  tremens 
douB  thunder  and  lightning.  The  winds  pre- 
valent at  this  season  are  from  the  south  and 
southeast,  which  usually  bring  rain.  Those 
from  the  north  to  the  southwest  are  the  har- 
bingers of  fair  weather  and  a  dear  sky.  Hie 
residue  of  the  year,  from,  the  middle  of  March 
to  the  middle  of  October,  an  interval  of  seven 
months,  is  serene  and  delightfuL  There  is 
scarcdy  any  rain  throughout  this  time,  yet  the 
fEtce  of  the  country  is  kept  fresh  and  verdant 
by  mghdy  dews^  and  occasionally  by  humid 
fogs  in  liie  mornings.  These  are  not  consi* 
deied  potejudiciil  to  iiealtl^  sinee  both  tiie 

t2 
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luilives  and  ^the  "whites  sleep  in  the  open  ur 
'witli  peifect  impunity.  While  this  equable 
and  bland  temperature  preyails  throughout  the 
lower  country^  the  peaks  and  ridges  of  the  TBSt 
mountains  by  which  it  is  dominated^  are  coTered 
with  perpetual  snow.  This  renders  them  dis* 
cemible  at  a  great  distance^  shining  at  times 
like  bright  summer  clouds^  at  other  times 
lassuming  the  most  aerial  tints^  and  always 
forming  brilliant  and  striking  features  in  the 
TEst  landscape.  The  mild  tempei^ture  pre* 
vdent  throughout  the  country  is  attributed  by 
some  to  the  succession  of  winds  from  the 
Pacific  oeeanj  extending  from  latitude  twenty 
degrees  to  at  least  fifty  degrees  nortii.:  These 
temper  the  heat  of  summer^  so  that  in  the  shade 
no  one  is  incommoded  by  perspiration;  they 
also  soften  the  rigours  of  winter^  and  produce 
such  a  moderation  in  the  dimate^  that  the 
inhabitants  can  wear  the  same  dress  throughout 
the  year. 

The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea 
coast  is  of  a  brown  colour^  inclining  to  red,  and 
generally  poor;,  bemg  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
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gfatel.  In  the  interior,  •  atitd  cspeoiafly  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Rocky  xnonntains,  the  soilr  is 
g^erally  blackish;  though  sometimes  yellorr. 
It  is  frequently  mixed  mth  marl  and  with 
marine  substances,  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 
This  kind  of  soil  extends  to  a  considemble 
depth,  as  may  be  perceived  in  the  deep  outs 
made  by  ravines,  and  by  the  beds  of  riveom* 
The  vegetation  in  these  valleys  is  much  move 
abmidant  than  near  the  coast;  in  fact^itisin 
these  fertile  intervals,  locked  up  between  rodcy 
sierras,  or  seooped  out  from  barren  wastes,  that 
population  must  extend  itself,  as  it  were,  in 
ttiAs  and  ramifications,  if  ever  liie  regioms 
beyond  the  moimtains  should  become  eivilised* 
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Kcnvss  nr  tbx  maoBBouitBooD  or  miobia— tbbk  nmsoa^ 

AKD  CBAaACTBRXSTICS— CAUSES    OF  DEFORMITY-^THKIB    BREH 

^-TBEIB   CONTEMPT   OF  BEARDS ORNAMEKra— ARMOUR  AND 

WBAFONS— 4iOIlB  OF  FLAXTSNQfO  TBB  BSAfr— EXTSNT  OF  1R8 
CUSTOM — RBUOI0U8  BXLIEF— ^THE  TWO  OBEAT  SPIBTES  OF  TBX 
AIR  AND  OF  THE  FIRE  — PRIESTS  OR  MXDICINX  MEN— >THB 
BE7AI.  IDOLS •^POLTGAMT  A  CAUSB  OF  GBBATVESS  —  FBXTT 
WARFARE— MUSIC  DANCING,  GAMBLING— THIETINO  A  TIRTUB 
— KEEN  TRADERS — INTRUSnrB  HABm— ABHORRENCB  OF  DRUNK* 
ZNNS8S— ANECDOTE  OF  COMOOMLV. 

A  BRIEF  mention  has  already  been  made  of 
the  tribes  or  hordes  existing  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  Columbia  at  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment; a  few  more  particulars  concerning  them 
may  be  acceptable*  The  four  tribes  nearest  to 
Astoria^  and  with  whom  the  traders  had  most 
intercourse^  were^  as  has  heretofore  been  ob- 
served^ the  Chinooks^  the  Clatsops^  the  Wahk- 
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laoims^  and  tlie  Cathlamets.  The  ChinodkB 
icflickd  chiefly  aloi^  the  banks  of  a  rirer  of  the 
same  name^  nnming  parallel  to  the  sea  coas^ 
through  a  low  country  studded  with  stagnant 
pools,  and  emptying  itself  into  Baker's  hay^ 
a  few  miles  from  Cape  Disappointment.  This 
was  the  tribe  oyer  which  Comcomly,  the  one- 
eyed  chieftain,  held  sway ;  it  boasted  two.  hmi* 
dred  and  fourteen  fightmg  men.  Their  chief 
subsistence  was  on  fish,  with  an  occasional 
r^ale  of  the  flesh  of  elk  and  deer,  and  of  wild 
foarl  from  the  ndghbouring  ponds. 

The  Clatsops  resided  on  both  sides  of  Point 
Adams ;  they  were  the  mere  reliques  of  a  tribe 
which  had  been  nearly  swept  off  by  the  small- 
pox, and  did  not  number  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  fighting  men. 

The  Wahldacums,  or  Waak-i-cums,  inhabited 
the  north  side  of  the  Columbia,  and  numbered 
sixtyHsix  warriors.  They  and  the  Chinooks 
were  originally  the  same ;  but  a  dispute  arii^ng 
about  two  generations  previous  to  the  time 
of  the  settlement  between  the  ruling  chief 
and  his  brother  Wahkiacum ;  the  latter  se- 
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eededy  and,  with  his  adherents^  fonndd  &e 
jateBCBt  horde  which  continues  to  go  by  hia 
name.  In  this  way  new  tribes  or  clans  ave 
fcnned,  and  luridng  caiises  of  hostility  en- 
gendered. 

The  Cathlemets  lived  opposite  to  the  lower 
viDage  of  the  Wahkiacums^  and  nonib^isd 
ninety-four  warriors. 

These  four  tribes^  or  rather  dans^  have  evesf 
appearance  of  springing  from  the  same  orig^ 
iresembling  each  other  in  person^  dress^  language 
and  manners.  They  are  rather  a  diminutiTe 
lace^  generally  below  five  feet^  five  indies^  wkh 
orcKdced  legs  and  thick  ankles;  a  defimity 
<»tUBed  by  their  passing  so  much  of  tiieBr.tiMS 
fitting  or  squatting  upon  the  calves  of.  their 
legs,  and  their  heels,  in  the  bottom  of  titcir 
canoes ;  a  favourite  position,  which  theyietaio^ 
even  when  on  shore.  The  women  iacreasd  the 
deformity  by  wearing  tight  bandages  rantid 
the  ankles,  which  prevent  the  drcidatbon  of 
the  blood,  and  cause  a  swelling  of  the  muades 

of  the  1^. 

Neither  sex  can  boast  of  personal  beauty« 
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Tbeir  fiuMs  are  rovnd^  with  snutll^  but  aniaiitod 

eyes.      Their  noses  are   broad    and    flat  at 

top^  and  fleshy  at  the  end^  i^nth  large  nostrils. 

l%ey  hare  wide  mouths^  thick  lips^  and  shorty 

irregular,  and  dirty  teeth.    Indeed^  good  teeth 

are  seldom  to  be  seen  among  the  tribes  west  of 

the  Rocky  mountains^  who  live  chiefly  on  fish. 

In  the  early  stages  of  their  intercourse  with 

firhite  men^  these  savages  were  but  scantily 

4iad«    In  summer  time  the  men  were  entirely 

ttrioed^in  the  winter  and  in  bad  weather^  the 

'men  wore  a  smaU  robe>  reaching  to  the  middle 

lof 'the  tlug^^  made  of  the  skins  of  animals^  or 

ftf  ihe-^ool  of  the  moimtain  sheep.    Occasion-* 

'tAf,  they  wore  a  kind  of  mantle  of  mattiiig^  to 

'keep  'off  the  rain;  but,  having  thus  protected 

^the  back  aikd  shoulders^  they  left  ttxti,  rest  of 

ihe  body  naked. 

.  The  women  wore  similar  robes,  though 
i /shorter^  not  reaching  below  the  waist;  beside 
i  whnh^  they  had  a  kind  of  petticoat^  or  fringe^ 
fToaainng.  from  thj$  waist  to  the  knee^  formed  of 
the  fibres  of  cedar  bark^  broken  into*  strandsj 
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or  a  tis0oe  of  83k  grass  twisted  and  knotted  at: 
the  ends*  Thia  was  the  usual  dfess  of  tlie 
women  in  sonimer;  should  the  wea&er  be 
inclement,  they  added  a  yest  of  skim^  similar 
to  the  robe. 

The  men  earefuUy  eradicated  every  vestige 
of  a  beard,  considering  it  a  great  deformity. 
They  looked  with  disgust  at  the  whbkers  and 
well  furnished  chins  of  the  white  men,  and 
in  derision  called  them  Longbeards.  Both 
sexes,  on  the  other  hand,  cherished  the  hair 
of  the  head,  which  with  them  is  generally  black 
and  rather  coarse.  They  allowed  it  to  grow  to 
a  great  length,  and  were  very  proud  and  careffd 
of  it,  sometimes  wearing  it  plaited,  sometimes 
woond  roimd  the  head  in  fanciful  tresses.  No 
greater  affront  could  be  offered  to  tiiem  than  to 
cut  off  their  treasured  locks. 

lliey  had  conical  hate  with  narrow  lims, 
neatly  woven  of  bear  grass  or  of  the  fibres  of 
cedar  bark,  interwoven  with  designs  of  varioQS 
shapes  and  colours ;  sometimes  merely  squares 
and  triangles,  at  other  times  rude  representa- 
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tioiia  of  csnoesy  with  mea  fidung  and  barpooft* 
mg.  These  hats  were  nearly  water-proof>  and 
eactremely  durable* 

The  favourite  oniaments  of  the  men  were 
collars  of  bears'  claws^  the  prond  trophies  of 
hunting  exploits;  while  the  women  and  ehil- 
dien  wore  similar  decorations  of  elks'  tasks* 
An  intercourse  with  the  white  traders^  however^ 
soon  effected  a  change  in  the  toilets  of  both 
sexes.  They  became  fond  of  arraying  themr- 
selves  in  any  article  of  civilised  dress  which 
they  could  j^ocure^  and  often  made  a  most 
grotesque  appearance.  They  adapted  many 
artkdes  of  finery^  also,  to  their  own  previous 
tastes.  Both  sexes  were  fond  of  adorning 
themselves  with  bracelets  of  iron,  brass,  or  eop* 
per.  They  were  delighted,  also,  with  blue  and 
white  beads,  particularly  the  former,  and  wore 
broad  tight  bands  of  them  round  the  waist  and 
ankles;  laige  roEs  of  them  round  the  nedc,  and 
pendants  €t  them  in  the  ears.  The  men,  espe- 
cially, who,  in  savage  life  carry  a  passion  far 
personal  decoration  further  than  the  females^ 
did  not  think  their  gala  equipments  comjdlete. 
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milesf^  they  had -a  jewel  of  haiqua,  or  womptun, 
'dangling  at  the  noae.  Thus  arrayed^  theb  hair 
besmeared  i¥ith  fiah  oil^  and  their  bodies  be- 
^ubed  with  red  clay,  they,  they  oDiMdered 
themselres  irresistible. 

When  on  warlike  expeditions,  they  painMd 
their  faces  and  bodies  in  the  most  hideonsiand 
grotesque  manner,  according  to  the  timvermd 
practice  of  American  savages.  Their  arms 
were  bows  and  arrows,  spears,  and  war  dubs. 
Some  wore  a  corslet,  formed  of  pieoes  of  haid 
wood,  laced  together  with  bear  grass,  so  as  (to 
form  a  %ht  coat  of  mail,  pliant  to  the  body; 
and  a  kind  of  casque  of  cedar  baik,  lea&tarf  aad 
bear  grass,  sufficient  to  protect  Ae  iheadfiram 
an  arrow  or  a  war  dub.  A  more  complate 
artide  of  defensive  armour  was  a  buff  jerkin^  or 
shirt  of  great  thickness,  made  o£  doublfliigiEi  of 
dk  sidn,  and  reaching  to  the  feet,  holes  bebig 
left  for  the  head  and  arms.  This  was  perfecdy 
arrow  proof ;  add  to  which,  it  was  often  endowed 
with  charmed  virtues,  by  the  spdls  and  mystic 
eeremosuals  of  the  medicine  ma&,  or  conjurer. 
Of  the  peculiar  ouatcmi,  pretafent  among 
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these  people^  o£  flatteim^  the  head^  we 
akeady  spoken.  It  is  one  of  those  instances  of 
human  caprice^  like  the  crippling  of  the  feet  of 
females  in  China^  which  are  quite  incomprehen- 
sible. This  custom  prevails  principally  among 
.the  tribes  on  the  sea-coast,  and  about  the  lower 
'pfotft  of  the  rivers.  How  far  it  extends  along 
ithe  .coast  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain.  Some 
a£.the  tribes^  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Cbbimbta,  practise  it ;  but  they  all  speak  the 

-  CSiinook  language,  and  probably  originated  from 
tliejisam&  stock*    As  far  as  we  can  learn,  the 

^nteioter  tribes,  which  speak  an  entirely  different 
flengmge,  do  not  flatten  the  head.  This  absunl 
•flustam^declinesy  also,  in  receding  from  the 
'AhJwnes.of  die  Pacific;  few  traces  of  it  are  to  be 
liound  among  the  tribes  of  the  Rooky  mountains, 
}^ad  after  crossing  the  mountains  it  disappears 

-  alfeogether*  Those  Indians,  therefore,  abomt  the 
ju»d  (waters  of  the  Columbia^  and  in  the  solitary 
fonoimtain  re^ns^  who  are  often  called  Flstr 
'heads, "xaost  not  be  supposed  to  be  charaoter- 

iaed.  by.  this  ddbrmity^     It  is  an  appeUataon 
:Qfiben  pvea  by  fiie  fasmteta  east  of  the  mountain 
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ebtan,  to  all  the  western  Indians,  excepting  the 
Snakes* 

The  religious  belief  of  these  people  was  ex* 
txemely  limited  and  confined;  or  rather^  in  all 
probability,  their  explanations  were  but  little 
understood  by  their  visiters.  They  had  an  idea 
of  a  benevolent  and  omnipotent  spirit,  the 
creator  of  all  things.  They  represent  him  as 
assuming  various  shapes  at  pleasure,  but  gene- 
rally that  of  an  immense  bird.  He  usually 
inhabits  the  sun,  but  occasionally  wings  bis  way 
through  the  aerial  regions,  and  sees  all  that  is 
doing  upon  earth.  Should  any  filing  displease 
him,  he  vents  his  wrath  in  terrific  storms  and 
tempests,  the  lightning  being  the  flashes  of  his 
eyes,  and  the  thunder  the  dapping  of  his  wings. 
To  propitiate  his  favour  they  ofifer  to  him 
annual  sacrifices  of  salmon  and  venison^  the 
first  firuits  of  their  fishing  and  hunting. 

Besides  this  aerial  spirit  they  believe  in  an 
inferior  one^  who  inhabits  the  fire,  and  of  whom 
they  are  in  perpetual  dread^  as,  thou^  be  pos- 
sesses equally  the  power  of  good  and  evil>  the 
evil  is  apt  to  pmdnminate.    They  endeavom^ 
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therefore^  to  keep  him  in  good  hnmoiir  by  £re- 
quent  offerings.  He  is  supposed  also  to  have 
great  influence  with  the  winged  spirit,  their 
sovereign  protector  and  benefactor.  They  im- 
plore him,  therefore,  to  act  as  thdr  interpreter 
and  procure  lihem  all  describable  things,  such 
as  success  in  fishing  and  hunting,  abundance  of 
game,  fleet  horses,  obedient  wives,  and  male 
children* 

These  Indians  have  likewise  their  priests,  or 
conjurers,  or  medicine  men,  who  pretend  to  be 
in  the  confidence  of  die  deities,  and  the  ex* 
pounders  and  enforcers  of  theur  wilL  Each  of 
these  medicine  men  has  his  idols  carved  in 
wood,  representing  the  spirits  of  the  air  and  of 
the  fire,  under  some  rude  and  grotesque  form 
of  a  horse,  a  bear,  a  beaver,  or  other  quadruped^ 
or  that  of  a  bird  or  fish«  These  idols  are  hung 
round  with  amulets  and  votive  offerings,  such 
as  beavers'  te^^  and  bears'  and  eagles'  daws. 

When  any  chief  personage  is  on  his  dei^ 
bed,  or  dangerously  ill^  the  medicine  men  are 
sent  for.  liach  Imngs  witii  him  Ids  idols,  with 
which  he  retires  into  a  eaaoe  to  bold  a  consul* 
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talion*  As  the  doctors  are  prone  to  disagree, 
so  these  medicine  men  haye  now  and  then  a 
violent  altercation  as  to  the  malady  of  the 
patient,  or  the  treatment  of  it.  To  settle  this 
they  beat  their  idols  soundly  against  each 
other ;  whichever  first  loses  a  tooth  or  a  cUw 
is  considered  as  confuted,  and  his  votary  retires 
from  the  field. 

Polygamy  is  not  only  allowed,  but  considered 
honourable,  and  the  greater  number  of  wives 
a  man  can  maintain,  the  more  important  is  he 
in  the  eyes  of  the  tribe*  The  first  wife,  bow-^ 
ever,  takes  rank  of  aU  the  others,  and  is  con- 
sidered mistress  of  the  house.  Still  the  do- 
mestic etablishment  is  liable  to  jeatousies  and 
cabals,  and  the  lord  and  master  has  m«ch 
difficulty  in  maintaining  harmony  in  his  janglii^ 
household* 

In  the  manuscript  from  which  we  draw  many 
of  these  particular^,  it  is  stated,  that  he  who 
exceeds  his  neighbours  in  the  number  of  his 
wives,  male  children,  and  slaves,  is  elected  chief 
of  the  village ;  a  titie  to  office  which  we  do 
not  recollect  ever  before  to  have  met  with. 
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Itodb  are  £reqaent  nDomi^  thesetribes^' bttt 

crenot  ToydcadkT.    Tbty  here  oecanotlallf 

piibcbed  bottle%  foiq^  on  appointed  days^  and 

at  specified  places^  which  are  gmeraHy  fbe 

baonka  erf  a  ri^xdet.    The  adverse  partaes  post 

Aeaiaelvea  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  streaniy 

oad  at  s«di  distsnoea  iStat  tiie  battles  ofken  kat 

a  long  while  before  any  bk>od  is  shed.    The 

mtmber  of  kflled  and  womided  seldoiD  exceed 

bdf  a  deaen.     Shoald  the  damage  be  equal 

Ob  each  side^  the  war  is  considned  aa  honour- 

aUy  imiclfided^  shcrakL  one  party  lose  laoie 

than  the  otiher^  it  is  entitled  to  a  oomiiensatioii 

in  shnres  or  other  property^  othowiae  hoatilitiea 

ana  liabie  to  be  renewed  at  a  future  day  •    They 

are  mndi  given  also  to  predatory  inroada  into 

the  tanitoriea  of  their  enemies^  and  aomelimes 

of  their  friendly  net^ibonrs.    Shonld  they  fill 

upon  abend  of  inferior  fiiree>  or  iqpon  aTillsge^ 

wcaUy  defended^  they  act  with  the  fciodty 

of  trae  poltroons^   sh&ying  all  the  men  and 

cariyiag  off  the  womcai  and  dbitdrcn  as  slarfea. 

Aa  to  Ae  property^  it  is  padkcd  upon  boraea 

whidi  they  bring  wi&  tbesa  for  the  purpose.. 

VOL.  II.  u 
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They,  are  mean  and  paltry  as  wmtiion^  and 
altogether  inferior  in  heroic  qualities  to  ^e 
savages  of  the  buffalo  plains  on  the  east  side 
of  the  mountains. 

A  great  portion  of  their  time  is  passed  in* 
revelry,  music,  dancing  and  gambling.    Theii* 
music  scarcely  deserves  the  name ;  the  instru^ 
ments  being  of  the  rudest  kind.    Their  singing 
is  harsh  and  discordant,  the  songs  are  chiefly ' 
extempore,  relating  to  passing  circumstanoes, 
the  persons  present,  or  any  trifling  object  that- 
strikes  the  attention  of  the  singer.    They  have 
several  kinds  of  dances,  some  of  them  UveSy 
and  pleasing.    The  women  are  rarely  permi^ied  ^ 
to  4ance  with  the  men,  but  form  groups  apart^  ' 
dancing  to  the  same  instrument  and  song. 

They  have  a  great  passion  £Dr  play,  imd-a* 
variety  of  games.  To  such  a  pitch  of  exdile* 
ment  are  they  sometimes  roused,  that  th^y  * 
gamble  away  every  thing  they  possess,  even 
to  their  wives  and  children.  They  are  noto«  > 
nous  thieves,  also,  and  proud  of  their  dexteritjr« 
He  who  is  frequently  successful,  gains  mudi 
applause    and   popularity;    but  the   ohans^ 
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M,  who  is  deteoted  in  aome  bungling  attempt/ 
IB  scoffed  at  and  despised^  and  sometimes 
severely  punished. 

Such  are  a  few  leading  characteristics  of 
the  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Astoria. 
They  appear  to  us  inferior  in  many  respects 
to  the  tribes  east  of  the  moxmtains^  the  bold 
rovers  of  the  prairies;  and  to  partake  much' 
of  the  Esquimaux  character;  elevated  in  some 
d^ree  by  a  more  genial  climate^  and  more 
varied  eiyto  of  living. 

The  habits  of  traffic  engendered  at  the  cata* 
raots  of  the  Columbia,  have  had  thdr  influence 
abiig  the  coast.  The  Chinooks  and  otlier 
Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  river^  soon  proved 
themselvea  keen  traders,  and  in  their  early 
dealings  with  the  Astorians,  never  hesitated 

• 

to  ask  three  times  what  they  considered  the 
real  value  of  an  article.  They  were  inquisitive 
vl9Q,  in  the  eoctreme,  and  impertinentiy  intru- 
sive; and  were  prone  to  indulge  in  scoffiing 
and  ridieule,  at  the  expense  of  the  strangers. 

In  one  tiling,  however,  they  showed  superior 
judgment  and  self-*command,  to  most  of  their 

u2 
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xaoe;  thia  was^  in  their  abstinence  from  ardent 
spirits^  and  the  abhoirence  and  disgust  ivitk 
which  they  regarded  a  drunkard.  On  one 
oocasion^  a  son  of  Comcomly  had  been  induced 
to  drink  freely  at  the  fekctory^  and  went  home 
in  a  state  of  intoxication^  playing  aU  kinds  of 
mad  pranks^  until  he  sank  into  a  stupor^  in 
which  he  remained  for  two  days.  The  old 
chieftain  repaired  to  his  friend,  M1)ougal, 
with  indignation  flaming  in  his  countenance;, 
and  bitterly  reproached  him  for  having  per- 
mitted his  son  to  degrade  himself  into  a  beast, 
and  to  render  himself  an  object  of  scorn  and 
laughter  to  his  skyes. 
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SPRIirO  AVBANOSMZm  AT   A8TOBIA— TAUO08  XXFKOXTIOMS  8R 

OUT— TKB  LOKO    BAABOW8 PItVBBZirO  PnilAlIB ^THlUfBH 

TBXU  AT  WISH  •BAH— FOKTAOB    AT  TUB    7ALU-— POBOTOB  BY 
MOONLXOBT— >AK   ATTACK^   A   BOUT,   AND   A    BOBBERY— INDIAN 

CUBB  TOE    COWAmiUCB A  PASIXT  AND    OOMPaOlOIB  —  TBB 

DESPATCH   PABTT  TUBN   BACK — ^MBBT  CBOOEB  AND  JOHN  DAT 

THBIB  8V7TBBIN08— miAir  FXBflDT— ^BBITAL  AT  A8I0BIA. 

As  tlie  spring  opened^  the  little  settlement  of 
Astoria  was  in  agitotioD,  and  prepared  to  send 
forth  yarious  expeditions.  Several  important 
things  were  to  be  done.  It  was  necessary  to 
send  a  sapply  of  goods  to  the  trading  post  of 
Mr.  David  Stuart,  established  in  the  preoeding 
anfaimn  on  the  Oalrinagan.  The  cache,  or 
secret  deposit  made  by  Mr.  Hunt  at  the  Cal- 
dron linn,  was  likewise  to  be  vi^ted,  and  the 
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merdtandise  and  other  effects  left  there  to  be 
brought  to  Astoria*  A  third  object  of  moment 
was  to  send  despatehes  orerland  to  Mr,  Astor 
at  New  York^  informing  him  of  the  state  of 
affiors  at  the  settlement,  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
the  several  expeditions. 

The  task  of  carrying  supplies  to  Oakinagan 
was  assigned  to  Mr.  Kobert  Stuart,  a  spirited 
and  enterprising  young  man,  nephew  to  the  one 
who  had  established  the  post.  The  cache  was  to 
be  sought  out  by  two  of  the  clerks>  named  Bus* 
sell  Farnham  and  Donald  M'GiUes,  conducted 
by  a  guide,  and  accompanied  by  eight  men,  to 
assist  in  bringing  home  the  goods. 

As  to  the  despatches,  they  were  confided  to 
Mr*  John  Reed,  the  derk,  the  same  who  had 
conducted  one  of  the  exploring  detachmenta  of 
Snake  river.  He  was  now  to  trace  back  Uus 
way  across  the  mountains  by  the  same  route 
by  which  he  had  come,  with  no  other  oompa* 
nions  or  escort  than  Ben  Jones,  the  E^eatttdcy 
bunter,  and  two  Canadians.  As  it  was  stHl 
Sloped  that  Mr.  Crooks  might  be  in  existence 
and  that  Mr.  Reed  and  his  party  might  meet 
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vith  him  in  the  course  of  their  loute^  they  were 
chaiged  with  a  small  supply  of  goods  and 
provisions^  to  aid  that  gentleman  on  his  way  to 


When  the  expedition  of  Reed  was  made 
known^  Mr*  M'Lellan  announced  his  determi- 
nalion  to  accompany  it.  He  had  long  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  smallness  of  his  interest 
Jii-  the  copartnership^  and  had  requested  an 
additional  number  of  shares;  his  request  not 
beihg  complied  with^  he  resolred  to  abandon 
the  oompany.  M'Lellan  was  a  man  of  a  sin* 
gularly  sd&willed  and  decided  character^,  with 
whom  persuasion  was  useless;  he  was  per- 
mitted^' therefore^  to  take  his  own  course  with- 
bvJi  opix)sition. 

>  AS'to  Beed^  he  set  about  preparing  for  his 
hoEaiUous  journey  with  the  zeal  of  a  true  Irish- 
man. He  had  a  tin  case  made^  in  which  this 
letters  and  papers  addressed  to  Mr.  Astor  were 
CsMitSiy  soldered  up.  This  case  he  intended 
to  strap  u)[>oT>  his  shotdders^  so  as  to  bear  it 
about^  with  him^  sleeping  and  wakings  in  aU 
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cfaaageB  wxid  ehmtam,  by  land  or  bj  wster^  and 
neter  to  part  with  it  bat  irith  Ids  life ! 

As  the  route  of  Aese  aeveral  partiea  iroold 
be  the  same  for  nearly  four  hundred  miks  up 
tlie  Cohunbia,  and  ivithin  that  distance  would 
Jie  through  the  piratical  pass  of  the  lapich^  aaid 
among  the  fireebooting  tribes  of  the  riTer^it  woa 
thought  advisable  to  start  about  the  same  timsy 
and^  to  keep  together*  Accordingly,  on  the 
22d  of  March^  they  all  set  off,  to  the  number 
of  seventeenymen,  in  two  canoes  ;--^and  here  we 
cannot  but  pause  to  notice  the  hardihood  of 
these  sereral  expeditions,  so  insigmfiwni^  in 
point  of  force,  and  severally  destined  to  toaveiae 
immense  wildernesses^  where  larger  parties  had 

experienced   so    much    danger   and  distresa* 

* 

When  recmits  were  sought  in  the  preeediBg 
year  among  experienced  hunters  and  voyageufs 
at  Montreal  and  St.  Louis,  it  was  considered 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  cross  the  Booky  moun- 
tains with  less  than  sixty  men ;  and  yet  heie 
we  find  Keed  ready  to  push  his  way  aereas 
those  barriers  with  merely  three  companions. 
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'Such  »  the  fearkasness,  die  insenflbilitjr  to 
danger^  which  men  acqfmre  fay  the  hahitiide  of 
ooostant  risk.  Hie  imnd,  like  Hie  body,  be- 
oomei  cadtons  by  exposne* 

The  little  associated  band  proceeded  up  the 
irrer^  under  tiie  command  of  Mn  Robert 
Stoart,  and  airived  eaily  in  the  month  of  Apiil 
at  the  Long  Narrows,  that  notorious  plunder- 
ing place.  Here  it  was  necessary  to  unkiad  tiie 
canoes,  and  to  transpinrt  both  them  and  tiieir  cai^ 
goes  to  the  head  of  the  Narrows  by  land.  Their 
party  was  too  few  in  number  for  die  purpose. 
Tbey  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  seek  the  assisir 
aaee  of  the  Cathlasoo  Indians,  who  underto<dc 
to  carry  the  goods  on  their  horses.  Forward 
then  diey  set,  die  Indians  with  dieir  horses 
wdl  freighted,  and  the  first  load  convoyed  by 
Seed  and  five  men,  well  armed;  the  gallant 
Irishman  striding  along  at  the  head,  widi  his 
tin  case  of  despatches  ^ttering  on  his  bade* 
In  passing,  howerer,  through  a  rodcy  and  intri- 
cate defile,  some  of  the  fireeboodng  vagabondb 
tnmed  their  horses  up  a  narrow  padi  and 
galloped  off,  carrying  with  them  two  bales  of 
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gpods^  and  a  niunber  of  smalUr  articles.  To 
follow  them  was  useless;  indeed^  it  was  wHk 
much  ado  ihat'fihe  cobtoj  got  into  port  with 
the  residue  of  the  cargoes;  for  some  of -l^t 
guards  were  pillaged  of  their  knives  and  po<$k6t 
handkerchiefs^  and  the  histrous  tin  case .  of 
Mr.  John  Reed^  was  in  imminent  jeopardy;  > 
.  Mr.  Stuart  heard  of  these  depredatioDB^  «i»d 
htotened  forward  to  the  relief  of  the  cw^oy^ 
but  could  not  reach  them  before  duskj  by  wl^icb 
time  they  had  arrived  at  the  village. of  Wisb* 
ram^  already  noted  for  its  great  fishery^  ai^d  tjbe 
knavish  propensities  of  its  inhabitaqtis*  .tfere 
they  found  themselves  benighted  in  a  strain 
plaoe^  and  surrounded  by  savages  bent:  Oft 
pilfering!  if  not  upon  open  robbery.  Not 
knowing  what  active  course  to  take,  .they  r^ 
mained  under  arms  all  night,  without  c|os^|g 
an  eye^  and  at  the  very  first  peep  .of  dawp, 
when  objects  were  yet  scarce  visible,  every 
tiung  was  hastily  embarked,  and,  without  seek>> 
ing  to  recover  the  stolen  effects,  they  pushed 
off  from  shore;  '^glad  to  bid  adieu,'^  as  they 
said,  ^^to  this  abominable  nest  of  miscreants.^' 
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•  The  worthies  of  Wish*raifi,  however,  were 
not  disposed  to  part  so  easily  witli  their 
^itelrs.  Their  cupidity  had  been  quickened 
by'  the  plunder  which  they  had  already  taken, 
luid  tii^  confidence  increased  by  the  impimity 
/With  which  their  outrage  had  passed.  They 
resolred,  therefore,  to  take  further  toll  of  the 
ira?<reBers,  and,  if  possible,  to  capture  the  tin 
c$8e  of  despatches;  which  shining  conspicuously 
afttf  off,  and  being  guarded  by  John  Reed  with 
stich^  especial  care,  must,  as  they  supposed,  be 
^  a  griaat  medicine.'* 

Ateordingly,  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  comrades 
hfid  n6t  proceeded  far  in  the  canoes,  when  they 
bdidd  the' whole  rabble  of  Wish^ram  strin^ng 
in  ^upd  along  the  bank,  whooping  and  yelling, 
aiAd  gibbering  in  their  wild  jargon,  and  when 
ihey  landed  below  the  feUs,  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  upwards  of  four  hundred  of  these 
rivei*  ru£Bians,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  war 
cbihffy  and  other  savage  weapons.    These  now 
pressed  forwi^d,  with  offers  to  carry  the  canoes 
and  effects  tip  the  portage.  Mr.  Stuart  declined 
forwarding  the  good^,  alleg^g  the  lateness  df 
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tlie  hour;  but  to  keep  them  in  good  humour, 
informed  them  Hiat,  if  tfaey  conductsed  them- 
flelves  well,  their  offered  services  mi^^  pro- 
bably be  accepted  in  Ihe  moniing;  in  the 
meaoi  nhile,  he  suggested  that  they  un^bt  cany 
up  the  canoes.  They  accordingly  set  off  vnA. 
the  two  canoes  on  their  shoulders,  accompanied 
by  a  guard  of  eight  men  well  aimed. 

When  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  &I1b^  l3ie 
mischievous  spirit  of  the  savages  broke  out,  and 
they  were  on  the  point  ot  destroying  the  canoes, 
doubtless  with  a  view  to  impede  the  white  men 
from  carrying  forward  their  goods,  and  laying 
them  open  to  further  pilfering.  They  were 
with  some  difficulty  prevented  from  committing 
this  outrage  by  the  interference  of  an  old  man^ 
who  appeared  to  have  authority  among  them; 
and,  in  consequence  of  his  harangue,  the  whole 
of  the  hostile  band,  with  the  exception  of  about 
£fty,  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  river^ 
where  they  lay  in  wait,  ready  for  further  mis- 
chieL 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Stuart^  who  had  va- 
mained  at  the  foot  of  the  &Il8  with  the  goods, 
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and  who  knew  diat  the  -proSeied  aawistance  of 
the  savages  was  only  for  the  ptupose  of  haying 
an  opportonity  to  phinder^  detenmned^  if  poa- 
aible^  to  steal  a  march  npcHi  them^  and  defeat 
their  maGhinatknis.  In  the  dead  of  the  nighl^ 
therefore,  aboat  one  o'dock^  die  moon  shining 
brig^tly^  he  roused  his  party,  and  proposed  that 
they  should  endeavour  to  transport  the  goocb 
tfaemsehres,  above  the  faDs,  before  the  sleeping 
savages  could  be  aware  of  their  operations.  AH 
hands  sprang  to  the  work  with  zeal,  and  hurried 
it  on  in  the  hope  of  getting  all  over  before  day- 
light. Mr.  Stuart  went  forward  with  the  first 
loads^  and  took  his  station  at  the  head  of  the 
portage^  while  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  M^Lellan 
remained  at  the  foot  to  forward  the  remainder. 
The  day  dawned  before  the  transportation 
was  completed.  Some  of  the  fifty  Indians  who 
had  remained  on  the  south  side  of  the  river^ 
perceived  what  was  going  on^  and^  feeling  them- 
selves too  weak  for  an  attack^  gave  the  alarm  to 
those  on  the  opposite  side^  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred of  whom  embarked  in  several  large  canoes. 
Two  loads  of  goods  yet  remained  to  be  brought 
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up«    Mr.  Stnunrt  despatched  some  of  the  people- 
for  one  of  the  loads,  ^th  a  request  to  Mr« 
Beed  to  retain  with  him  as  many  men. as  he 
thought  necessary  to  guard  the  remaining  load^ 
as  he  suspected  hostile  intentions  on  Hie  pavt  of 
the  Indians.     Mr.  Reed^  however,  refused  t»- 
retain  any  of  them,  saying  that  M^Lellan  aad 
himself  were  sufficient  to  protect  thq  ^tnaU* 
quaoikity  that  remained.    The  men  apcording^-. 
departed  with  the  load,  while  Reed  and  M'liellail  . 
continued  to  mount  guard  over  the  re^iduie*  <By 
this  time  a  number  of  the  canoes  had  ^ai^iyfd 
from  the  opposite  side.    As  they  apprpached 
the  shore,  the  unlucky  tin  box  of  John  Reed^ 
shining  afar  like  the  brilliant  helmet  o£  JBury** 
alttSj  caught  their  eyes.     No  sooner  did  die 
canoes  touch  the  shore,  than  they  leaped  for* 
ward  on  the  rocks,  set  up  a  war-whooyp^  and 
and  sprang  forward  to  secure  the  glittering 
prize.    Mr.  MOliellan,  who  was  at  the  ^yer 
bank,  advanced  to  guard  the  goods,  when  on^t 
of  the  savages  attempted  to  hoo4wink  him  wiik. 
his  buffalo  robe  with  one  hand^  and  to  stab  him 
with  the  other.    M^llan  sprang  back  just  &r 
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enimgfa  to  avoid  ihe  blowv  qbcI  nddBing  hist  rifle^ 
shot  th6  luffian  throngfa  the  'heart* 

In  die  mean  time^  Reed^  fv'ho  with  the  want' 
of  forethought  of  an  Irishman^  had  neglected  to 
remove  l^e  leatiiem  cover  from  the  lock  of  his^ 
rifle^  was  fambling  at  the  fastenings^  when  he 
received  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  war  dnb' 
that  laid  him  senseless  on  the  ground*  In  a 
twiyding  he  was  stripped  of  his  rifle  and  jpis*- 
UAHy  and  the  tin  box^  the  cause  of  all  this*, 
onfitaugbt^  l^ras  borne  off  in  triumph. 

At  this  critical  juncture^  Mr.  Stuart^  who  had 
heard  1)ie  War-whoop^  hastened  to  the  scene  of  ^ 
aetion  with  Ben  Jones^  and  seven  others^  of  the 
men.    When  he  arrived.  Reed  was  weltering  in 
his  blood,  and  an  Indian  standing  over  him' 
and  about  to  despatch  him  with  a  tomaihawk.' 
Stuart  gave  tiie  word,  when  Ben  Jones  levelled ' 
his  rifle,  and  shot  the  miscreant  on  the  spot. 
The  men  then  gave  a  cheer,  and  charged  upon 
the  main  body  (^  the  {Ravages,  who  took  to 
instant  flight.    Reed  was  now  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  borne  senseless  and  bleeding  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  portage.    Preparationa 
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were  made  to  hundi  Ae  canoes  and  emboik  in 
all  haste^  when  it  was  found  that  tiiey  were  too 
leaky  to  be  put  id  the  water^  and  that  the  oars 
had  been  left  at  the  foot  of  the  f atts*  A  scene 
ot  confosion  now  ensaed*  TbB  Indknis  were 
whooping  and  yelling,  and  mnnii^  about  fihe 
fiends.  A  panie  seized  iqx)n  Urn  men,  at  being 
thus  suddenly  checked,  the  hearts  of  acnne  of 
tiie  Canadians  (fied  within  them,  and  two  young 
men  actaaQy  fainted  away.  The  moment  they 
recovered  their  senses,  Mr.  Stuart  oidei^  tJbat 
they  sfaofold  be  deprived  of  their  arms,  tbeir 
under  garments  taken  off,  and  that  a  pieefe  of 
dodi  should  be  tied  round  their  waist,  in  imi- 
tation of  s  squaw;  an  Indian  punishment  for 
cowardice.  Thus  equqqied,  the?  we;^e  stowed 
away  among  the  goods  in  one  o£  the  csnoMb 
This  ludicrous  affidr  excited  the  mi^  of  the 
bolder  spirits,  eren  in  the  midst  of  their  penls> 
and  roused  the  pride  of  the  wavering.  The 
Indians  having  crossed  back  agabi  to  the  north 
ffide,  order  was  restored,  some  of  the  han^ 
were  sent  back  for  the  oars,  others  set  to  work 
to  caUc  and  launch  the  canoes,  and  in  a  little 
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while  all  were  embarked  and  were  continxdng 
their  Tt)yage  along  the  southern  shore. 

No  sooner  had  they  departed^  than  the 
Indians  returned  to  the  scene  of  action,  bore 
off  their  two  comrades,  who  had  been  shot,  one 
of  whom  was  still  living,  and  returned  to  their 
village.  Here  they  killed  two  horses;  and 
drank  the  hot  blood  to  give  fierceness  to  their 
courage.  They  painted  and  am^yed  themselves 
hideously  for  battle ;  performed  the  dead  dance 
round  the  slain,  and  raised  the  war  song  of 
vengeance.  Then  mounting  their  horses,  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 
brandishing  their  weapons,  they  set  off  along 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  to  get  ahead  of 
the  canoes,  lie  in  wait  for  them,  and  take  a 
terrible  revenge  on  the  white  men. 

They  succeeded  in  getting  some  distance 
above  the  canoes  without  being  discovered,  and 
were  crossing  the  river  to  post  themselves  on 
the  side  along  which  the  white  men  were  coast- 
ing, when  they  were  fortunately  descried.  Mr. 
Stuart  and  his  companions  were  inunediately 
on  the  alert.    As  they  drew  near  to  the  place 
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where  the  savages  had  crossed,  they  obsenred 
them  posted  among  steep  and  overhanging 
rocks,  close  along  which  the  canoes  would  have 
to  pass*  Finding  that  the  enemy  had  the  ad* 
vantage  of  the  ground,  the  whites  stopped  shoirt 
when  within  five  hundred  yards  of  them,  and 
discharged  and  reloaded  their  pieces.  They  then 
made  a  fire,  and  dressed  the  wounds  of  Mr. 
Reed,  who  had  received  five  severe  gashes  in 
the  head.  This  being  done,  they  lashed  the 
canoes  together,  fastened  them  to  a  rock  at  a 
small  distance  firom  the  shore,  and  there  awaited 
the  menaced  attack. 

They  had  not  been  long  posted  in  this  man- 
ner, when  they  saw  a  canoe  approaching.  It 
contained  the  war-chief  of  the  tribe,  and  three 
of  his  principal  warriors.  He  drew  near,  and 
made  a  long  harangue,  in  which  he  informed 
tiiem  that  they  had  killed  one  and  wounded 
another  of  his  nation ;  that  the  relations  of  the 
slain  cried  out  for  vengeance,  and  he  had  been 
compelled  to  lead  them  to  the  fight.  Still  he 
'wished  to  spare  unnecessary  bloodshed,  he  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  Mr.  Reed,  who,  he  db- 
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served,  was  little  better  than  a  dead  mloi^  might 
be  giren  up  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  the 
deceased  warrior.  This  would  appease  the  fury 
of  his  friends;  the  hatchet  would  then  be 
buried^  and  all  thenceforward  would  'be  friends. 
The  answer  was  a  stem  refusal  and  a  defiance, 
and  the  war-chief  saw  that  the  canoes  were  well 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  He  withdrew, 
therefore^  and  returning  to  his  warriors  among 
ihe  rocks^  held  long  deliberations.  Blood  for 
blood  is  a  prindple  in  Indian  equity  and  Indian 
honour ;  but  tiiough  the  inhabitants  of  Wish* 
ram  were  men  of  war,  they  were  likewise  men 
of  traffic,  and  it  was  suggested  that  honour  for 
once  might  give  way  to  profit.  A  negotiation 
was  accordingly  opened  with  the  white  men^ 
and  after  some  diplomacy,  the  matter  was  com- 
promised for  a  blanket  to  cover  the  dead,  and 
some  tobacco  to  be  smoked  by  the  living.  This 
being  granted,  the  heroes  of  Wish-ram  crossed 
the  river  once  more,  returned  to  their  village  to 
feast  upon  the  horses  whose  blood  they  had  so 
vaingloriously  drunk,  end  the  travellers  pursued 
tiieir  voyage  without  further  molestation. 

x2 
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The  :tin  case,  however,  containing  the  kn^ 
portimt  .despatches  for  New  T(»rk^  wai^  irre- 
trieniblf  lost ;  the  very  precaution  taken  by  the 
wortty  Hibernian  to  secure  his  missives,  had, 
by  rendering  them  conspicuous^  produced  their 
robbery.    The  object  of  his  over-land  journey^ 
the9;9fore|  being  defeated^  he  gave  up  the  exr 
pedition*    The  whole  party  repaired  with  Mr^ 
'ELpjoert  Stuart  to  the  establishment  of-  Mr* 
I]|ayid  Stuart^  on  the  Oakinagan  river^.    After 
remaining  here  two  or  three  days^  they  all  s^ 
out  on  their  return  to  Astoria^  accompanied  by 
Mr.  David  Stuart,    This  gentlemen  had  a  lajge 
c|uantity  of  beaver  skins  at  his  establishment, 
but  -did  not  think  it  prudent  to  take  them  with 
him,  fearing  the  levy  of  ^^  black  mail''  at  tlie 
Mb. 

Ou  their  way  down,  when  below  the  forks  of 
ihe  Columbia^  they  were  hailed  one  day  fron^ 
the  shore  in  English*  Looking  iaround^  they 
descried  two  wretched  men^  entirely  naked* 
They  pulled  to  shore;  the  men  cameup.an4 
made  themselves  known.  They  proved  to  bo 
Mr.  Crooks  and  his  feithful  follower^  John  Day« 
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The  reader  thII  recollect,  that  Mr.  Creoles, 
with  Day  and  four  Canadians,  had  been  so  re-^ 
duced  by  famine  and  fatigue,  that  Mr.  Hiint 
was  obliged  to  leave  them,  in  the  month  of 
December,  on  the  banks  of  the  Snake  river. 
Their  situation  was  the  more  critical,  as  th^y 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  band  of  Sho-i 
shonies,  whose  horses  had  been  forcibly  i^ei^ed 
by  Mr.  Hunt's  party  for  provisions.  Mr; 
Crooks  remained  here  twenty  days,  detained  by 
the  extremely  reduced  state  of  John  Day,  whb 
was  utterly  tmable  to  travel,  and  whom  he 
would  not  abandon,  as  Day  had  been  in  his 
employ  on  the  Missouri,  and  had  always  proved 
himself  most  faithful.  Fortunately  the  Sht)- 
shonies  did  not  offer  to  molest  them.  They 
had  never  before  seen  white  men,  and  seemed 
to  entertain  some  superstitions  with  regard  to 
them,  for,  though  they  would  encamp  near 
them  in  the  day  time,  they  woidd  move  off  mth 
their  tents  iil  the  night ;  arid  finally  disappeared, 
without  taking  leave. 

When  Day  was  sufladenttyr^coveredto  travel 
they  kept  feebly  on,  sustaining  themselves  as 
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weQ  as  ihey  could^  until  in  the  month  of  Fdira- 
aiy^  when  three  of  the  Canadians^  fearfol  of 
perishing  with  want^  left  Mr.  Crooks  <m  a 
small  rirer^  on  the  road  by  which  Mr.  Hunt 
had  passed  in  quest  of  Indians.  Mr.  Crooks 
followed  Mr.  Htmf s  track  in  the  snow  for 
several  days^  sleeping  as  osoal  in  the  open  air, 
and  saffering  all  kinds  of  hardships.  At  length, 
coming  to  a  low  prairie^  he  lost  every  appear- 
anca  of  the  ^trail/^  and  wandered  during  Ilia 
remainder  of  the  winter  in  the  moimtssns^  sab* 
risting  sometimes  on  horse  meat,  sometimes  on 
beavers  and  their  skins^  and  a  part  of  the  time 
on  roots. 

About  the  last  of  March^  the  other  Canadian 
gave  out,  and  was  left  with  a  lodge  of  Shosho* 
nies ;  but  Mr.  Crooks  and  John  Day  still  kept 
on^  and  finding  the  snow  sufficiently  diminished, 
undertook^  from  Indian  information^  to  cross 
the  last  mountain  ridge*  They  bappily  woe* 
ceeded^  and  afterwards  fell  in  with  the  WaOak* 
Wallahs^  a  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name>  and  reputed  as 
being  frank^   hospitable^  and    sincere.     They 
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pnyred  worthy  of  the  character^  for  they  re- 
ceived the  poor  wanderers  kindly^  killed  a  horse 
for  them  to  eat,  and  directed  them  on  theirway 
to  the  Cohimbia.  They  struck  the  river  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  advanced  down  it  one 
hundred  miles,  until  they  came  within  about 
twenty  miles  of  the  falls. 

Here  they  met  with  some  of  the  ^^chivalry'^ 
of  that  noted  pass,  who  received  them  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  set  food  before  them ;  b^t, 
while  they  were  satisfying  their  hunger,  perfi* 
diously  seized  their  rifles.  They  then  stripped 
them  naked  and  drove  them  off,  refusing  the 
entreaties  of  Mr.  Crooks  for  a  flint  and  steel  of 
which  they  had  robbed  him;  and  threatening 
his  life  if  he  did  not  instantly  depart* 

In  this  forlorn  plight,  still  worse  off  than 
before,  they  renewed  their  wanderings.  They 
now  sought  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  hos- 
pitable Wallah-WaUahs,  and  had  advanced 
eighty  miles  along  the  river,  when  fortunately, 
on  the  very  morning  that  they  were  going  to 
leave  the  Columbia,  and  strike  inland,  the  ca- 
noes of  Mr.  Stuart  hove  in  sight. 
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It  is  needless  to  describe  the  joy  of  these 
poor  men  at  once  more  finding  themselves 
among  countrymen  and  friends^  or  of  the  honest 
and  hearty  welcome  with  which  they  were  re* 
ceived  by  their  fellow  adventurers*  The  whole 
party  now  continued  down  the  river^  passed  all 
the  dangerous  places  without  interruption^  and 
arrived  safely  at  Astoria  on  the  11th  of  May, 
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OOMPRBBIimVB  TIIW8— TO  8VPPLY  TBB  BUHUAK  FVR  E8TA- 
BUSHXXMT— AN  AOZNT  SBKT  TO  RU  SUA— PBOJXCT  OF  AN 
ANNUAI.    8BIP— THB    BSAVBR    PITTKD    OOT— HER     SQUIPMBNT 

AND  CRBW — INSTRUCTIONS  TO  TBE  CAPTAIN TUB  SANDWICH 

XBI.AND»— RUMOURS  OF  THB  FATB  OF  TBB  TONQUIN-— PRBCAU- 
TI0N8  AT  RZACHIHO  THB  MOUTH    OF   THB  COLUMBIA. 

Having  traced  the  fortunes  of  the  two  ex- 
peditions by  sea  and  land  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  and  presented  a  view  of  affidrs  at 
Astoria,  we  will  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
master  spirit  of  the  enterprise^  who  regulated 
the  springs  of  Astoria^  at  his  residence  in  New 
York. 

It  will  be  remembered^  that  a  part  of  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Astor  was  to  furnish  the  Russian  fur 
establishment  on  the  north-west  coast  with  re- 
gular supplies,  so  as  to  render  it  independent  of 
those  casual  vessels  which  cut  up  the  trade  and 
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supplied  the  natires  with  arms.  This  plan  had 
heen  countenanced  by  our  own  govenunent^ 
and  likewise  by  Count  Pkhlen^  the  Russian 
minister  at  Washington.  As  its  views^  how- 
ever,  were  important  and  extensive^  and  might 
eventually  affect  a  wide  course  of  commerce^ 
Mr.  Astor  was  desirous  of  establishing  a  com- 
jdete  arrangement  on  the  subject  with  the  Rus- 
sian American  Fur  Company,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Russian  government.  For  this 
purpose,  in  March,  1811^  he  despatched  a  con- 
fidential agent  to  St.  Petersbuigh^  fully  em- 
powered to  enter  into  the  requisite  negotiations. 
A  passage  was  given  to  this  gentleman  by  the 
government  of  the  United  ^tates,  in  the  John 
Adams^  one  of  its  armed  vesseb^  bound  to  a 
European  port.^ 

The  next  step  of  Mr.  Astor  was^  to  despatch 
tiie  annual  ship. contemplated  on  his  geneial 
plan.  He  had  as  yet  heard  nothing  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  previous  expeditions^  and  had  to 
proceed  upon  the  pr^nmiption  that  every  thing 
had  been  afiected  according  to  his  instructions^ 
He  accordingly  fitted  out  a  fine  ship  of  four 
hundred  and  ninety  tons,  called  the  Beaver^ 
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and  freighted  her  witii  a  valuable  cargo  destined 
fiir  the  factory^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
the  trade  along  the  coast,  and  the  supply  of  the 
Russian  establishment.  In  this  ship  embarked 
a  reinforcement,  consisting  of  a  partner,  five 
derks^  fifteen  American  labourers,  and  six 
Canadian  voyageurs.  In  choosing  his  agents 
toat  his  first  expedition,  Mr.  Astor  had  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  British  subjects  ex« 
perienced  in  the  Canadian  fur  trade;  henceforth 
it  was  his  intmtion,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
select  Americans^  so  as  to  secure  an  ascendancy 
of  American  influence  in  the  management  of  the 
company^  and  to  make  it  decidedly  nationaL 

Aeoordingly,  Mr.  John  Clarke,  the  partnec 
who  took  the  lead  in  the  present  expedition^ 
was  a  native  of  the  United  States,  though  he 
had  passed  much  of  his  life  in  the  northwest^ 
having  been  employed  in  the  fur  trade  since  the 
age  of  sixteen.  Most  of  the  clerks  were  young 
gentlemen  of  good  connexions  in  the  American 
cities,  some  of  whom  embarked  in  the.  hope  of 
gain,  others  through  the  mere  spirit  of  adyen-r 
tnre  incident  to  youth. 

The  instructions  given  by  Mr.  Astor  to.  Cap- 
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tein  Sovele^  the  commander  of  the  Beaver^  vrete, 
in  scmie  respects^  hypothetical^  in  conseqfuence 
of  the  micertainty  resting  upon  the  previofua 
stq>s  of  the  enterprise. 

'  He  was  to  touch  at  the  Sandwich  islands^ 
mqaire  about  the  fortunes  of  the  Tonquin^  and 
whether  an  establishment  had  been  formed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Coltunbia.  If  so^  he  was  to 
take  as  many  Sandwich  islanders  as  his  ship 
would  accommodate,  and  proceed  thither.  On 
aarriving  at  the  river,  he  was  to  observe  great 
caution,  for  even  if  an  establishment  should 
have  been  formed,  it  might  have  fallen  into 
hostile  hands.  He  was,  therefore,  to  put  in  as 
if  by  casualty  or  distress,  to  give  himself  out 
as  a  coasting  trader,  and  to  say  nothing  about 
his  ship  being  owned  by  Mr.  Astor,  until  he' 
had  ascertained  that  every  thing  was  right.  In 
that  case,  he  was  to  land  such  part  of  his  cargo 
as  was  intended  for  the  establishment,  and  to 
proceed  to  New  Archangel  with  the  supplies 
intended  for  the  Russian  post  at  that  place 
where  he  coakl  receive  peltries  in  payment« 
With  these  he  was  to  return  to  Aistoria ;  take 
in  the  furs  collected  there,  and,  having  com* 
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pleted  hia  cargo  by  trading  along  the  coast^  was 

to  proceed  to  Canton.    The  captain  reoeired 

the  same  injunctions  that  had  been  giyen  to 

Captain  Thorn  of  the  Tonqnin^  of  great  caur* 

tion  and  circumspection  in  his  intercourse  vrith 

the  natives^   and  that  he  should  not  permit 

more  than  one  or  two  to  be  on  board  at  a  time. 

.   The  Beaver  sailed  from  New  York  on  thf 

10th  of  October^  1811^  and  reached  the  Sauit* 

wich  islands  without  any  occurrence  of  momenta 

Here  a  rumour  was  heard  of  the  disastrous  £»te 

of  the  Tonquin.    Deep  solicitude  was  felt  by 

every  one  on  board  for  the  fate  of  both  eKpedi** 

tious^  by  sea  and  land.    Doubts  were  mtar*^ 

tained  whether  any  establishment  had  beeii 

fbnoed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,    or 

whether  any  of  the  company  would  be  found 

thfre*    After  much  deliberation,  the  captain 

took  twelve  Sandwich  islanders  on  board,  for 

the  service  of  the  (actory,  should  there  be  one 

in  existence^  aad  proceed  on  his  voyage. 

On  the  6th  of  May  h^  arrived  off.  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia^  and  mooing  as  near 
as  possible,  fired  two  signal  guns*  No  answer 
was  returned,  nor  was  there  any  signal  to  b^ 
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descried.  Night  coining  on^  the  slup  stood 
oat  to  sea,  and  every  heart  drooped  as  &e 
land  faded  away.  On  the  following  morning 
tiiey  again  ran  in  within  four  miles  of  the 
shore,  and  fired  other  signal  guns,  but  still 
without  reply.  A  boat  was  then  despatched, 
to  sound  the  channel,  and  attempt  an  entrance ; 
but  returned  without  success,  there  being  a 
tremendous  swell,  and  breakers.  Signal  guns 
were  fired  agwi  in  the  evening,  but  equally 
in  vain,  and  once  more  the  ship  stood  off  to 
sea  for  the  night.  The  captain  now  gave  up 
all  hope  of  finding  any  establishment  at  the 
place,  and  indulged  in  the  most  gloomy  appro* 
hensions.  He  feared  his  predecessors  had  been 
massacred  before  they  had  reached  their  place 
of  destination ;  or  if  they  should  have  erected 
a  factory,  that  it  had  been  surprised  and 
destroyed  by  the  natives. 

In  this  moment  of  doubt  and  uncertainty^ 
Mr.  Clarke  announced  his  determination,  in 
case  of  tihe  worst,  to  found  an  establishment 
with  the  presait  party,  and  all  hands  bravdy 
engaged  to  stand  by  him  in  the  undertaking. 
The  next  morning  the  ship  stood  in  for  the 
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third  time,  and  fired  three  signal  guns,  but 
with  little  hope  of  reply.  To  the  great  joy 
of  the  crew,  three  distinct  guns  were  heard 
in  answer.  The  apprehensions  of  all  but 
Captain  Sowle  were  now  at  rest.  That  cau- 
tious commander  recollected  the  instructions 
given  him  by  Mr.  Astor,  and  determined  to 
proceed  with  great  circumspection*  He  was 
weU  aware  of  Indian  treachery  and  cunning. 
It  was  not  impossible,  he  observed,  that  these 
eamion  might  have  been  fired  by  the  savages 
themselves.  They  might  have  surprised  the 
fort,  massacred  its  inmates;  and  these  signal 
guns  might  only  be  decoys  to  lure  him  across 
the  bar,  that  they  might  have  a  chance  of 
cutting  him  ofi;  and  seizing  his  vessel. 

At  length  a  white  fiag  was  descried  hoisted 
Bs  a  signal  on  cape  Disappointment.  The 
passengers  pointed  to  it  in  triumph,  but  the 
captain  did  not  yet  dismiss  his  doubts.  A 
beacon  fire  blazed  through  the  night  on  the 
same  place,  but  the  captain  observed  that  all 
these  signals  might  be  treacherous. 

On  the  following  morning.  May  9th,  the 
vessel  came  to  anchor  off  cape  Disappointment, 
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outside  of  the  bar.     Towards  noon  an  Indian 
canoe  was  seen  making  for  the  ship^  and  all 
hands  were  ordered  to  be  on  the  alert.     A  few 
moments    afterwards^   a  barge   was  perceived 
ibUowiDg  the  canoe.     The  hopes  and  fears  of 
those  on  board  of  the  ship  were  in  tumultuous 
agitation^  as  the   boat  drew  nigh   that  was  to 
let  them  know  the  fortunes  of  the  enterprise, 
and    the    fate    of    their    predecessors*      The 
captain^    who    was    haunted    with    the    idea 
of  possible  treachery^  did  not  suffer  his  curio- 
sity to  get  the  better  of  his  caution,  hut  ordered 
a  party  of  his  moi  under  arms,  to  receive  the 
visiters^     Ihe   canoe   came   first  alongside,  in 
whkh   w^ne   Comconilv   and  my    Tudians ;   in 
th^f    barge    were    M^dougal,    MfLeUan,    and 
e^t  Canadians.      A   httle  conversation  with 
tK<c»   j^^ntlemen   diiqpeDed    all    the   Captain's 
fowrs^  a*-ij  the  Beaver  crossing  the  bar  under 
IK^  jHlot^?? .  anchored  safely  in  Baker's  bay. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ACTITK  OPBRAT10N8  AT  ASTOBIA — TARIOUS  KXPBDinONI  FITTCD 
OOT^BOBBIT  nVAWt  AND  A  PAATT  DBSTIVED  FOR  NKW 
TOBK— >8XNOULAB  CONDUCT  OF  JOHN  DAY— BIS  FATE— PIRA- 
TICAL PASf  AND  HAXARDOUS  PORTAOB  —  RATTLESNAKES —> 
niBtR     ABBORRBNCB     OF      TOBACCO  —  ARRITAL     AMONG    THK 

WALLAH*WALLAU8  FURCHASB  OF   H0R8SS  —  DEPARTURE   OF 

STUART  AND  BIS  RAND  FOR  TBI  MOUNTAINS. 


Ths  arrival  of  the  Beayer  with  a  reinforce* 
ment  and  supplies^  gave  new  life  and  vigour 
to  affairs  at  Astoria.  These  were  means  for 
extending  the  operations  of  the  establishment^ 
and  founding  interior  trading  posts.  Two  par-' 
ties  were  immediately  sent  on  foot  to  proceed 
severally  imder  the  command  of  Messrs. 
M^enae  and  Clarke^  and  establish  posts 
above  the  forks  of  the  ColumUa,  at  points  * 
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2  VARIOUS  EXPEDITIONS. 

where  most  rivalry  and  opposition  were  appre- 
hended from  the  North-west  Company. 

A  third  party,  headed  by  Mr.  David  Stuart, 
was  to  repair  with  supplies  to  the  post  of  that 
gentleman  on  the  Oakinagan.     In.  addition  to 
these  expeditions,  a  fourth  was  necessary  to 
convey  despatches  to  Mr.  Astor,  at  New  York, 
in  place  of  those  unfortunately  lost  by  John 
Reed.  The  safe  conveyance  of  these  despatches 
were  highly  important,  as  by  them  Mr.  A^tor 
would  receive  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
fiictory,  and  regulate  his  reinforcements  and 
supplies  accordingly.    The  mission  was  one  of 
peril  and  hardship,  and  reqjaired  a  man  of  nerve 
and  vigour.    It  was  confided  to  Robert  Stuart, 
lAo,  though  he  had  never  been  accoss  the 
mountains,  and  a  very  young  man,  had  given 
proofs^  of  his  competency  to  the  task*    Four 
trusty  and  well-tried  men,  who  had  come  aver 
land  in  Mr.  Hunt^  expedition,  were  given  aa- 
his  guides  and  hunters.  These  were  Ben  Joms 
and  John  Day,  the  KeiiifcackiaMs,  und  Andis. 
Ydlar  aiid  Francis  Le  Cine,  Canadians*    Mr.^ 
MfLMajl  again  expressed  his  determinati<^&  to 


CONDUCT  OF  JOHN  DAY.  % 

take  this  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  Atbn- 
tic  states.  In  this  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Crooks^ 
who^  notwithstanding  all  that  he  had  suffered 
in  the  dismal  journey  of  the  preceding  winter^ 
was  ready  to  retrace  his  steps  and  brave  every 
danger  and  hardship^  rather  than  remain  at 
Astoria.  This  little  handful  of  adventurous 
men  we  propose  to  accompany  in  its  long  and 
perilous  peregrinations. 

The  several  parties  we  have  mentioned  all 
set  off  in  company  on  the  29th  of  June^  under 
a  salute  of  cannon  firom  the  fort.  SThey  were 
to  keep  together^  for  mutual  protection,  throu^ 
the  piratical  passes  of  the  river,  and  to  separate 
on  th^ar  different  dntinAtions,  at  the  forks  of 
tile  Columbia.  Thcdr  number,  colleetively,  was 
nearly  sixty,  consisting  of  partners  and  clBrkB, 
Canadian  voya^urs,  Sandwidi  islanders,  and 
American  hunters;  and  they  embarked  in  two 
barges  and  ten  canoes. 

They  had  scahsely  got  under  way,  when  John 
Day,  the  Kenftudiy  hunter,  became,  restlessly 
and  une»iy,  and  extremely  wayward  in  his  d&# 
portaient.    This  caused  surprise^  toria^metil 
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WnK^  renitapk^d  for  U»  cheof ul,  manly  depoit^. 
xaeaU  It  wa9  wpi^ed.thst  the  reooUectiiuE 
of  past  Bufferitigs  .might  hanss  fais  mind  in 
imdertakii^  to  retrace  the  scenes  where  they 
had  been  experienced.  As  the  expedition -ad- 
vanoed^  however^  his  agitation  increased*  He 
began  ta  talk  wUdly  and  incoherently^  andtd 
dsow  manifest  symptoms  of  derangement*  >>  >.: 
'  Mr.  Crooks  now  informed  his  companions 
that  in  his  desolate  wanderings  through  the 
Snake  river  country  during  the ;  preeeding 
winter^  in  which  he  had  been  accompanied 
by  John  Day^  the  poor  fellow's  wits  had  heclQ 
partially  unsettled  by  the  sufferings  and  horrors 
through  which  they  had  pa88ed>  aind  he  doubted 
whether  they  had  ever  been  restored  to  perfect 
sanity.  It  was  still  hoped  that  this  agitation 
of  spirit  might  pass  away  as  they  proceeded; 
but,  on  the  contrary^  it  grew  more  and  more 
Tiolent.  His  comrades  endeayouied  to  divert 
his  mind  and  to  draw  him  into  rational  con^ 
versation^  but  he  only  became  the  more  ex^ 
asperated,  uttering  wild  and  incoherent  raTings* 
The  sig^t  of  any  of  the  natives,  put  him  in 
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ait'  absolute  foiy^  and  he  would  heap  on^tlleixi 
the '  most  opprobrious  epithets ;  recoUecl^g) 
no  doubt,  Trhat  he  had  suffered  from  Indian 
robbers.    • 

:  Oa'the  evening  of  the  2d  of  July  he  became 
absolutely  frantic,  and  attempted  to  destroy 
fakniself.  Being  disarmed,  he  sank  into  quietude^ 
and  professed  the  greatest  remorse  for  tlve 
erime  he  had  meditated.  He  then  pretended 
to  sleep,  and  having  thus  lulled  suspicion, 
suddenly  sprang  up,  just  before  daylight,  seized 
a  pakt  of  loaded  pistols,  and  endeavoured  to 
blow  imt  his'  brains.  In  his  hurry  he  fired 
tdO  high,  and  the  balls  passed  over  his  head* 
He  >waa  instantly  secured,  and  placed  under 
a  guarc}  ^  one  of  the  boats.  How  to  dispose 
of 'him  was  now  the  question,  as  it  was  im^ 
posidble  to  keep  him  with  the  cKpeditioni 
Fortuiialwly  Mr*  Stuart  met  with  some  Indians 
ilcelu0to«ied  to  trade  with  Astoria.  These  \xn* 
dertodk  to-  cortduot'  John  Day  back  to  the 
foctoty,  and  dehver'  hii$i  there  in  safety.  Itr 
w^with  the  utmost  concern  that  his  comraides 
saMT^the  ^)p60Ty  feUow  dei)art ;  .for,  independent 


6  pirahcal  pass. 

of  his  invaluable  services  as  a  first  rate  hunter^ 
his  frank  loyal  quaHties  had  made  hhn  a  uni- 
versal favourite.  It  may  be  as  well  to  add 
that  the  Indians  executed  their  task  faithfollyj 
and  landed  John  Day  among  his  friends  at 
Astoria;  but  his  constitution  was  ccmipletdy 
broken  by  the  hardships  he  had  undeigone^ 
and  he  died  within  a  year. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  July  the  party 
arrived  at  the  piratical  pass  of  the  river^  and 
encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  first  rapid.  The 
next  day^  before  the  commencement  of  the 
portage^  the  greatest  precautions  were  taken  tq 
guard  against  lurking  treachery^  or  open  attacks 
The  weapons  of  every  man  were  put  in  order, 
and  his  cartridge-box  replenished.  Each  one 
wore  a  kind  of  surcoat  made  of  the  skin  of  the 
elk^  reaching  from  his  neck  to  his  knees^  and 
answering  the  purpose  of  a  shirt  of  mail,  for  it 
was  arrow  proof,  and  could  even  resist  a  musket 
baB  at  the  distance  of  ninety  yards.  Thus 
aibied  and  equipped,  they  posted  their  forces 
m  military  style.  Five  of  the  officers  took 
tbeir  stations  at  each  end  of  the  portage,  which 
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was  between  three  and  four  miles  in  length; 
a  number  of  men  mounted  guard  at  short  disf 
tances  along  the  hei^its  immediately  overlodc^ 
11^  the  river^  while  the  lesidae  thus  protected 
from  surprise^  employed  themselves  bdiow  in 
dragging  up  the  baiges  and  canoes^  and  car«> 
rying  up  the  goods  along  the  narrow  margin 
of  the  rapids.  With  these  precautions  they  all 
passed  unmolested.  The  only  accident  that 
happened  was  the  upsetting  of  one  of  the 
canoes,  by  which  some  of  the  goods  sunk, 
and  others  floated  down  the  stream.  The 
alertness  and  rapacity  of  the  hordes  which 
infest  these  re^ids,  were  immediately  apparent. 
They  pounced  upon  the  floating  merchandise 
with  the  keenness  of  r^ular  wreckers.  A  bale 
of  goods  which  landed  upon  one  of  the  islands 
was  immediately  ripped  open,  one  half  of  its 
contents  divided  among  the  captives,  and  the 
other  half  secreted  in  a  lonely  hut  in  a  deep 
ravine.  Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  however,  set  out 
in  a  canoe  with  five  men  and  an  interpretex', 
Haxeted  out  the  wreckers  in  thar  retreat, 
umI  succeeded  in  wresting  from  them  their 
booty« 
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Similar  pr^jcaations  to  those  already,  men* 
tioned,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent,  were  qb- 
served  in  passing  the  long  narrows,  and  the 
falls,  where  they  would  be  exposed  to  ^e 
depredations  of  the  chivalry  of  Wish-ram,  and 
its  freebopting  neighbourhood.  In  fact,  they 
had  scarcely  set  their  first  watch  one  nig^t, 
when  the  alarm  of  ^^  Indians !''  wfs  giyenn 
*^To  arms !*^  was  the  cry,  and  every  man.was afc 
his  post  in  an  instant.  The  alarm  was  exph4n<^^ 
a  war  party  of  the  Shoshonies  had  surprised  a. 
canoe  of  the  natives  just  below  the  encampnu^t, 
had  murdered  four  men  and  two  women,  ap|l  \t 
was  apprehended  they  would  attack  the  camp 
the  boats  and  canoes  were  immediately  haujled 
up,  a  breastwork  was  made  of  them,  ^d^  thi^ 
packages,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  with 
the  river  in  the  rear,  and  thus  the  party, 
remained  fortified  throughout  the  night. 

The  dawn,  however,  dispelled  the  alarm ;.  the 
portage  was  conducted  in  peace ;  the  vagabond 
warriors  of  the  vicinity  havered  about  them 
while  at  work,  but  were  kept  at  a  wary  distance. 
They  regarded  the  loads  of  merchandise  with 
wistful  eyes,  but  seeing  the  ^^long  beards''  so 
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formidable  in  number^  and  so  well  prepared  for 
action^  tliey  made  no  attempt  either  by  open 
force  or  sly  pilfering  to  collect  their  usual  toll^ 
but  maintained  a  peaceful  demeanour,  and  wei^ 
afterwards  rewarded  for  their  good  conduct  with 
presents  of  tobacco. 

fifteen  days  were  consumed  in  ascending 
from  the  foot  of  the  first  rapid^  to  the  head  of 
the  falls^  a  distance,  of  about  eighty  miles^  but 
fiill'of  all  kinds  of  obstructions.  Having  happily 
accomplished  these  difficult  portages^  the  party^ 
On  the  19th  of  July^  arrived  at  a  smoother  part 
of  the  river^  and  pursued  their  way  up  the 
stream  with  greater  speed  and  facility. 

■ 

'ttiey  were  now  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
Mr.  Crooks  and  John  Day  had  been  so  perfi- 
diously robbed  and  stripped  a  few  months 
jfreviously^  when  confiding  in  the  proffered 
hospitality  of  a  ruffian  band.  On  landing  at 
night,  therefore,  a  vigilant  guard  was  maintained 
about  the  camp.  On  the  following  morning  a 
number  of  Indians  made  their  appearance,  and 
came  prowling  round  the  party  while  at  break- 
fast.   To  his  great  delight,  Mr.  Crooks  recog- 
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nised  among  fiiein  two  of  &e  nnscreezits  by 
whom  he  had  been  robbed.  They  were  inr 
standy  seized^bomid  hand  and  foot,  and  thrown 
inta  one  of  the  canoes.  Here  they  lay  in  dole* 
fulfright^  expecting  summary  ezecation.  Mr* 
Crooks^  however^  was  not  of  a  revengeful  dtis* 
position^  and  agreed  to  release  the  colprita  as 
soon  as  the  pillaged  property  should  be  restored* 
Several  savages  immediately  started  off  m  dif* 
ferent  directions^  and  before  night  the  rifles 
of  Crooks  and  Day  were  produced;  sevaral  of 
the  smaller  articles  pUfered  firom  them^  however^ 
could  not  be  recovered. 

The  bands  of  the  culprits  were  then  remoye<]^ 
and  they  lost  no  time  in  taking  their  departure^ 
still  under  the  influence  of  abject  terror^  and 
scarcely  crediting  their  senses  that  they  had 
escaped  tiie  merited  punishment  of  thor 
offences. 

The  country  on  each  side  of  tiie  river  now 
began  to  assume  a  different  character.  The 
hiUs^  and  difb,  and  forests^  disappeared ;  vast 
sandy  plains^  scantily  clothed  here  and  there 
witii  short    tufts  of  grass^    parched  by  tiie 
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summer  stm^  stretched  far  away  to  the  north 
and  soutibu  The  river  was  occasionally  ob^ 
structed  with  rocks  and  rapids^  but  often  there 
were  smooth  placid  intervals^  where  the  current 
was  gentle^  and  the  boatmen  were  enabled  to 
lighten  their  labours  with  the  assistance  of  the 
saiL 

The  natives  in  this  part  of  the  river  resided 
entirely  on  the  northern  side.  They  were 
himters^  as  well  as  fishermen^  and  had  horses 
in  plenty^  Some  of  these  were  purchased  by 
the  party^  as  provisions^  and  killed  on  the  spofy 
though  they  occasionally  found  a  difficulty  in 
procuring  fuel  wherewith  to  cook  them.  One 
of  the  greatest  dangers  that  beset  the  travellers 
in  this  part  of  their  expedition^  was  the  vast 
number  of  rattlesnakes  which  infested  the  rocks 
and  portages^  and  on  which  the  men  were  in 
danger  of  treading.  They  were  often  founds 
too^  in  quantities  about  the  encampments.  In 
one  pkoe,  a  nest  of  them  lay  coiled  together, 
basking  in  the  sun.  Several  guns  loaded  with 
shot  were  discharged  at  tihem,  and  thirty-seven 
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killed   and  wounded.    To    preyent    any  un-> 
welcome  viaits  from  them  in  the  night,  to- 

* 

bacco.was    occasionally  strewed    around   the, 
tents^  a  weed  for  which  they  have  a  very  pror 
per  abhorrence. 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  travellers  arrived  at., 
the  mouth  of  the  Wallah- Wallah,  a  bi^ht,  ^c^su;, 
stream,  about  six  feet  deep,  and  fifty-five  yards^, 
wide,  which  flows  rapidly  over  a  bed  of,  ^ai^cl/ 
and  gravel,  and  throws  itself  into  the  .Cojiuqae, 
bia,  a  few  miles  below  Lewis  river.  IJere.thie; 
combined  parties  that  had  thus  %  vftj-^ged' 
together,  were  to  separate,  each  for  its  part4cula^ . 
destination. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Wallah-Walk4i,^ye4,^)f  I 
hospitable  tribe  of  the  same  name  who  <ha^'« 
succoured  Mr.  Crooks  and  John  Dajf  i;>,ti^i 
time  of  their  extremity.  No  sooner  .did  ,tbey . 
hear  of  the  arrival  of  the  party,  than  they 
hastened  to  greet  them.  They  built  a  g^c^* 
bonfire  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  befoie  the>, 
camp,  and  men  and  women  -danced  xoji^id  ,,}t4.j 
The  Wallah^Wallahs  are  an  equestrian ,  tiijbf^^ 
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The  equipments  of  their  horses  were  rude  and^ 
incbnvenieni.  High  saddles^  roughly  made  of 
d^r  sldn^  stuffed  withhair^  which  chafe  the 
hbrse'sback^  and  leave  it  raw;  wooden  stirrups^ 
with  a  thong  of  raw  hide  wrapped  round  them; 
atid  for  bridles  they  have  cords  of  twisted  horse 
hkii^;  which  they  tie  round  the  under  jaw.  They 
Bare,  like  most  Indians^  bold^  but  hard  riders^  and 
nfheii  on  horseback  gallop  about  the  dangerous 
pbbeid;  wiiliout  fear  for  themselves^  or  pity  for 
tibeir  s^eds. 

''IBVom  tJiese  people  Mr.  Stuart  purchased 
twtintjr  hbrses  for  his  party;  some  for  the 
saddle,  and  others  to  transport  the  baggage. 
H^  ftrai^  fottunate  in  procuring  a  noble  animal 
for  Us  6wn  uise,  which  was  praised  by  the 
Indiansi  for  its  great  speed  and  bottom,  and  a 
hi^  price  set  upon  it.  No  people  understand 
better  Hie  vidue  of  a  horse,  than  these  eques* 
trian  tribes;  and  nowhere  is  speed  a  greater 
requisite,  as  they  frequently  engage  in  the 
chase  of  the  antelope,  one  of  the  fleetest  of 
animais.    Even  after  the  Indian  who  sold  this 
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boasted  horse  to  Mr.  Stoart  bad  concluded  bis 
bargain^  be  lingered  about  the  animal^  seeming 
b>th  to  part  from  him^  and  to  be  sorry  for  what 
be  bad  done. 

A  day  or  two  were  employed  by  Mr.  Stuart 
in  arranging  packages  and  pack  saddles^  and 
making  other  preparations  for  bis  long  and 
arduous  journey.  His  party^  by  the  loss  of 
John  Day^  was  now  reduced  to  six,  a  small 
number  for  such  an  expedition.  They  were 
young  men,  however,  fuU  of  courage,  health, 
and  good  spirits,  and  stimulated,  rather  than 
appalled,  by  danger. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Slst  of  Ju^y,  aU  pre- 
paration being  concluded,  Mr.  Stuart  and  his 
little  band  mounted  their  steeds  and  took  a 
feurewell  of  their  fellow  trayellers,  who  gave 
them  three  hearty  cheers  as  they  set  out  on 
their  dangerous  journey.  The  course  they  took 
was  to  the  southeast,  towards  tiie  fisted  r^on 
of  the  Snake  river.  At  an  immense  distance 
rose  a  chain  of  craggy  mountains,  which  they 
Would  have  to  traverse;  they  were  the  same 
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among  which  the  travellers  had  experienced 
such  sufferings  from  cold  during  the  preceding 
winter^  and  from  their  a2sure  tints,  when  seen  at 
a  distance,  had  received  the  name  of  the  Blue 
mountains. 
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In  retracing  the  route  which  had  proved  so 
disastrous  to  Mr.  Hunt's  party  during  the  pre- 
ceding winter^  Mr.  Stuart  had  trusted^  in  the 
present  more  favourable  season^  to  find  easy 
travelling  and  abundant  supplies.  On  these 
ffetk  motes  and  wilds^  however,  each  season 
has  its  peculiar  hardships.  The  travellers  bad 
not  proceeded  ftr^  before  they  found  themselves 
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among  naked  and  arid  hills^  with  a  soil  com- 
posed of  sand  and  day^  baked  and  brittle^  that 
to  all  appearance  had  never  been  visited  by  the 
dews  of  heaven* 

Not  a  springs  or  pool^  or  running  stream  was 

to  be  seen;  the  sunburnt  country  was  seamed 

and  cut  up  by  dry  ravines^  the  beds  of  winter 

torrents,  serving  only  to  balk  the  hopes  of  man 

and  beast,  with  the  sight  of  dusty  diannels 

-4vhere.  water  had  once  poured  along  in  floods. 

\^^  Foir  a  long  summer  day  they  continued  on* 

'^wrd  widievt  halting;  a  burning  aky  aboi^e 

^  ,t?yiV  h€|a4is,  a  parched  desert  beneath  their  feet^ 

'ihth  jtist  wind  enough  to  raise  the  light  sand 

•i   •  >  ,      ■   . 

from  Qj^  knolls,  and  envelop  them  in  stifling 

clouds.    The  sufferings  from  tiiirst  became  in- 

t^i)9^';''b'fine  young  dog,  tiieir  only  companion 

'^ef  the!  kind,  gave  out,  and  expkied*    Biaming 

drew  on  wi&oM  any  prospeet  of  relief  and  tfaey 

^  '•vftte  almost  redwsed  to  despair,  when  they 

^*  dei^cried  scmietlmig  that  looked  like  a  friage^of 

'  AmpbbI^  litong  llie  iioxiacMi*     All  were  inqpised 

'  iiriQi  itm  liope,  for  1^  kn«w  that  on  these 

"  '       VOU  III.  € 
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arid  wastes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  trees^. 
there  is  always  water. 

They  now  quickened  their  pace ;  the  horses 
seemed  to  understand  their  motiTes,  and  to 
partake  of  their  anticipations,  for,  though 
before,  ahnost  ready  to  give  out,  they  now  re- 
quired neither  whip  nor  spur.  With  all  theii: 
exertions,  it  was  late  in  the  night  before  they 
drew  near  to  the  trees.  As  they  approached^, 
they  heard,  with  transport,  the  rippling  of  ai 
shallow  stream.  No  sooner  did  the  refreshing 
sound  reach  tlie  ears  of  the  horses,  than  the 
poor  animals  snuffed  the  air,  rushed  forward- 
with  ungovernable  eagerness,  and,  plunging 
their  muzzles  into  the  water,  drank  imtil  they, 
seemed  in  danger  of  bursting.  Their,  riders 
liad  but  little  more  discretion,  and  required^ 
repeated  draughts  to  quench  their  excessive 
thirst*  Their,  weary  march  that  day  had  been 
forty-five  miles,  over  a  tract  thdt  might  rival 
the  deserts  of  Africa  for  aridity.  •  Indeed,  the 
sufferings  of  the  traveller  on  these  American 
deserts,  are  frequently  more  severe  than  in  the 
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TTastes  of  Africa  and  Asia^  from  being  less: 
habituated  and  prepared  to  cope  with  them. 

On  the  banks  of  this  blessed  stream  the  tra- 
vellers encamped  for  the  night;  and  so  great 
had  been  their  fatigue^  and  so  sound  and  sweet 
was  their  sleep^  that  it  was  a  late  hour  the  next 
morning  before  they  awoke.  They  now  recog- 
nised the  little  river  to  be  the  Umatalla^  the 
same  on  the  banks  of  which  Mr.  Hunt  and  his 
followers  had  arrived  after  their  painful  struggle 
through  the  Blue  mountains^  and  experienced 
such  a  kind  relief  in  the  friendly  camp  of  the 
iSciatogas. 

That  range  of  Blue  mountains  now  extended, 
in  the  distance  before  them;  they  were  the 
same  among  which  poor  Michael  Carriere  had 
perished.  They  form  the  southeast  boundary 
of  the  great  plains  along  the  Columbia^  dividing 
the  waters  of  its  main  stream  from  those  of 
Lewis  river.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  part  of  a 
long  chain,  which  stretches  over  a  great  extent 
of  country,  and  includes  in  its  links  the  Snake 
river  mountains. 

The  day  was  somewhat  advanced  before  the 

c  2 
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travellers  left  the  shady  banks  of  the  Umatdku 
Their  route  gradually  took  (hem  among  the 
Blue    mountains,   which    assumed   the    most 
ringed  aspect  on  a  near  approach*    They  wet9 
shagged  with  dense  and  ^oomy  forests,  and 
out  up  by  deqp  and  precipitous  nrvines,  «x^ 
tremdy  toilsome  to  the  hones.     Sometkaes 
the  travellers  had  to  f oQow  the  course  of  aome 
stream,   mtix  a  broken,  rodcy  hed, 
the  ahooldering  cliffs  and  promontories 
on  either  side,  obliged  them  fiDequendy  to  croas 
and  recross.     For  some  miles  Ihey  atmgg^ 
forward    through    these    savage    and    daridy 
wooded  defiles,  when  all  at  once  the  whole 
landsc^»e  changed,  as  if  by  magic    The  rade 
mountains  and  rugged  ravines   softened  into 
beautiful  hills,  and  intervening  meadows,  with 
rivulets  winding  throuj^  fresh  herbage,  and 
sparkling  and  murmuring  over  graveUy  bedsi, 
the  whole  forming  a  verdant  and  pastoral  scene, 
which  derived  additional  charms  from  bdng 
kicked  up  in  the  bosom  of  such  a  hardheaited 
region. 
Emerging  fitom  the  chain  of  Bhie  nuNUtsins^ 
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they  descended  upon  a  TBSt  plain  almost  a 
dead  levels  si^ty  miles  in  circumference^  of  eL* 
eeflent  soil,  with  fine  streams  meandering 
through  it  in  every  direction,  their  courses 
marked  out  in  the  unde  landscape,  by  serpen** 
tine  lines  of  eotton-wood  trees,  and  willows^ 
which  fringed  their  banks,  and  afforded  suste^ 
nance  to  great  numbers  of  beavers  and  otters. 

In  traversing  this  plain,  they  passed,  dose  to 
the  skirts  of  the  hills,  a  great  pool  ot  water^ 
three  htmdred  yards  in  circumference,  fed  by  a 
sulphur  spring,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter^, 
boiling  up  in  one  comer*  The  vapour  from 
tMs  pool  was  extremely  noisome,  and  tainted 
iihe  air  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  place 
was  much  frequented  by  elk,  which  were  foimd 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains, and  their  horns,  shed  in  the  spring  time^ 
were  strewed  in  every  direction  around  tiie 
pond. 

On  tile  20tii  of  Augost,  they  reached  th^ 
main  body  of  Woodpile  creek,  the  same  streazB^ 
which  Mr.  Hunt  had  ascended  in  the 
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year^  shordy  after  his  separation  from   Mr. 
Crooks. 

On  the  banks  of  this  stream  they  saw  a  herd 
of  nineteen  antelopes ;  a  sight  so  unusual  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  that  at  first  they 
doubted  the  evidence  of  their  senses.  They 
tried  by  every  means  to  get  within  shot  of 
them,  but  they  were  too  shy  and  fleet,  and  after 
alternately  bounding  to  a  distance,  and  ikm 
stopping  to  gaze  with  capricious  cisriosity  at 
the  hunter,  they  at  length  scampered  cot  of 
sight. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  the  travellers  arnved 
on  the  banks  of  Snake  river,  the  scene  of  so 
many  trials  and  mishaps  to  all  of  die  present 
party  excepting  Mr.  Stuart.  They  struck  the 
river  just  above  the  place  where  it  entered  tfie 
mountains,  through  which  Messrs.  Stuart  and 
Crooks  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  a  pas- 
sage. The  river  was  here  a  rapid  stream  few 
hundred  yards  in  width,  with  h%h  sandy  hioikty 
and  here  and  there  a  scanty  growth  of  wiUow. 
Up  the  southern  side  of  the  river  they  nov 
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bent  tiheir  course^  intending  to  visit  the  caches, 
made  by  Mr.  Hunt  at  the  Caldron  Linn, 

On  the  .second  evening,  a  solitary  Snake 

Indian  visited  their  camp,  at  a  late  hour,  and 

informed  them  that  there  was  a  white  man 

residing  at  one  of  the  encampments  of  his  tribe;^ 

:  about  a  day's  journey  higher  up  the  river*    It 

^wlla  immediately  concluded,  that  he  must  be 

.one  of  tihe  poor  fellows  of  Mr.  Hunt's  party^ 

who  had  given  out,  exhausted  by  htmger  and 

fatigue,  in .  the  wretched  journey  of  the  pre^ 

ceding  winter.    All  present,  wbo  had  borne. a 

paort  in  the  sufferings  of  that*  journey,  were 

isager  now  to  press  forward,  and  bring  relief  .to 

a  lost  comrade.   Early  the  next  morning,  iher^ 

.£ore,'  they  pushed  forward  with  unusual  alacrity. 

for  two  days,  however,  did  they  travel  without 

^being  able  to  find  any  trace  of  such  a  straggler* 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  they  arrived 

^ai  a  plaoe  where  a.large  river  came  in  from  the 

.  east,  which  was  renowned  among  all  the.wvDi- 

tdering  hordes  of  tihe  Snake  .nation,  for  its 

salmon  fishery,  that  fish  being  taken  in.  inccc^ 
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dibla  quantities  in  this  ne^hbourhood.  Here> 
theref oie^  daring  the  fishing  seascm^  the  Snaks 
IndiiKBfy  resort  from  £ar  and  near,  to  lay  in  their 
stock  of  salmon^  which^  \nth  esculent  roots, 
fonns  tiie  pnndpal  food  of  the  inhabitiuits  €tf 
these  barren  regions* 

On  the  bank  of  a  small  stream  emptying  into 
Snake  river  at  tibis  pbee^  Mr.  Stuart  fomid  aa 
encampment  of  Shoskonies,  He  made  the 
naoal  inquiry  of  them  concerning  the  white  maa 
of  whom  he  had  veoeiyed  intelligence*  No  sodi 
person  was  dwdling  anurag  them,  bot  diey  said 
there  were  white  men  reading  with  some  of 
thdr  nation,  on  the  c^poaite  side  of  the  riven 
TUs  was  sliU  more  aiiiiiiatiiig  informatJon, 
Mr.  Crooks  now  hoped  that  these  mi^  be  the 
men  of  hia  party,  who,  diaheaTtened  by  pedis 
and  haidshipa,  had  pcefierred  to  remain  among 
tiie  Indians.  Others  thon^t  they  miqght  be 
Mr.  MiUer  and  the  hmiters  who  had  left  the 
mam  body  at  Heory^s  fart,  to  trap  amoi^  the 
aooantain  streams.  Mr.  Stoart  halted,  there« 
foie,  in  the  neigfabonrhood  of  the  SSkoahome 
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lod^s,  and  sent  an  Indian  across  the  rirer  to 
seek  out  the  idiite  men  m  question^  and  bring 
them  to  his  camp. 

The  trayellers  passed  a  restless^  miserable 
night.  The  place  swarmed  with  myriads  of 
mosquitoes,  which,  with  their  stings  and  their 
mnmc,  set  all  sleep  at  defiance.  The  morning 
dawn  fonnd  them  in  a  feverish,  irritable  mood, 
and  their  spleen  was  canvpietelj  aroused  by  the 
return  of  the  Indian,  without  any  intelligence 
of  the  white  men.  They  now  considered  them-, 
selves  the  dupes  of  Indian  falsehoods,  and 
resolved  to  put  no  more  confidenee  in  SbakeSv 
They  soon,  however,  forgot  this  rescduticm.  In 
the  course  of  the  morning,  bh  Indwn  came 
galloping  after  them;  Mr.  Stuart  waited  to 
receive  him ;  no  sooner  had  he  come  up,  than, 
dismounting  and  throwing  his  arms  round  the 
neck  of  Mr.  Stuart's  horse,  he  began  to  kiss 
and  caress  the  animal,  who,  on  his  part,  seemed 
by  no  means  surprised  or  displeased  with  his 
salutation.  Mr.  Stuart,  who  valued  his  horse 
highly,  was  somewhat  annoyed  by  these  trans- 
ports ;  the  cause  of  them  was  soon  explained^ 
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The  Snake  said  the  horse  had  belonged  to  him^ 
and  been  the  best  in  his  possession^  and  that  it 
had  been  stolen  by  the  Wallah-Wallahs.  Mr. 
Stuart  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  this  recog- 
nition of  his  steed^  nor  disposed  to  admit  any 
claim  on  the  part  of  its  ancient  owner.  In 
fact^  it  was  a  noble  animal^  admirably  shaped, 
of  free  and  generous  spirit^  graceful  in  every 
movement^  and  fleet  as  an  antelope.  It  was 
his  intention^  if  possible^  to  take  the  horse  to 
New  Tork^  and  present  him  to  Mr.  Astor. 

In  the  mean  time  some  of  the  party  came  tip, 
and  inmiediately  recognised  in  the  Snake  an 
old  friend  and  ally.  He  was,  in  fea^  one  of  ihe 
two  guides  who  had  conducted  Mr.  Hmit^a 
party,  in  the  preceding  autumn,  across  Mad 
river  mountain,  to  fort  Henry,  and  who  subse* 
quently  departed  with  Mr.  Miller  and  his  fellow 
trappers,  to  conduct  them  to  a  good  trapping 
ground.  The  reader  may  recollect  that  tihese 
two  trusly  Snakes  were  engaged  by  Mr.  Huiit 
to  return  and  take  charge  of  the  horses  whidi 
the  party  intmded  to  leave  at  fort  Henry,  when 
.tihey  should  embark  in  canoea. 
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The  party  now  crowded  round  the  Snake^ 
and  begaii  to  question  him  with  eagerness*  His 
replies  were  somewhat  vague^  and  but  partially 
pnderstood.  He  told  a  long  story  about  the 
horses^  from  which  it  appeared  that  they  had 
been  stolen  by  various  wandering  bands^  and 
scattered  in  different  directions.  The  cache^ 
tOQj  had  been  plundered^  and  the  saddles  .and 
otl^er  equipments  carried  off.  His  informatioii 
concerning  Mr.  Miller  and  his  comrades^  was 
not  more  satisfactory.  They  had  trapped  for 
soxn^  time  about  the  upper  streams^  but  had 
|pillen  lAto  the  hands  of  a  marauding  party  of 
Crows^  who  had  .robbed  them  of  horses^  wea* 
ponsyand  every  thing. 

Fui:ther  questioning  brought  forth  further 
JAteiligence^  but  all  of  a  disastrous  kind.  About 
tei^  days  previously^  he  had  met  with  three 
ot}ier  white  men^  in  very  miserable  plight^ 
b|LYing  one  horse  each^  ^nd  but  one  rifle  among 
among  them*  Tliey  also  had  been  plundered 
9is^  maUxeated  by  the  Crows^  those  universal 
freebooters.  The  Snake  endeavoured  to  pio^ 
nounce  the  names  .d  these  three  wjsn,  and  m 
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far  as  kis  imperfeet  sounds  coBld  be  understood^ 
they  were  supposed  to  be  three  of  the  party  of 
fimr  hunters^  T12.  Carson^  St.  Midiad^  Detsy^ 
and  Deknnay^  who  were  detached  from  Mr. 
Hunt's  party  on  the  28th  of  September,  to  trap 
beaver  on  the  head  waters  of  the  C<dumbia. 

In  the  course  of  conversation^  the  Indian  in- 
formed them  that  the  route  by  which  Mr.  Hunt 
had  crossed  the  Rocky  mountains^  was  very 
bad  and  circuitous^  and  that  he  knew  one  much 
shorter  and  essier.  Mr.  Stuart  urged  him  to 
accompany  them  as  goide^  promising  to  reward 
him  with  a  pistol  with  powder  and  bi^  a  knife, 
an  awl^  some  blue  beads^  a  blanket,  and  a 
looking-glass.  Such  a  catalogue  of  riches^  was 
too  tempting  to  be  resisted;  beside,  the  poor 
Snake  languished  after  the  pniiiies;  he  waa 
tiled,  he  said,  of  salmxm,  and  longed  Ibr  buf- 
fedo  meat,  and  to  have  a  grand  buffido  Inrat 
beyond  tiie  mountains.  He  departed,  there- 
fare,  with  aU  speedy  to  get  faia  arms  and  equif^- 
ments  for  the  journey^  promismg  to  rejoin  the 
party  the  next  day.  He  kept  his  word,  and,  as 
ks  no  longer  said  any  tiling  to  Mr»  Stuart  aat^ 
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the  subj^dt  of  the  pet  horse^  they  jovumeyed 
very  banaoniously  together;  though  now  and 
then,  the  Snake  would  regard  his  quondam 
steed  with  a  wistfol  eye. 

Tliey  had  iiot  tnnrelled  many  milesy  when  diey 
came  to  a  great  bend  of  the  river.  Here  the 
Snalce  tafonoed  them  &at^  by  cattii^  across 
the  hilky  they  would  save  many  miles  of  dis- 
tanoe.  The  xonte  across,  however,  woold  ht 
u  go^  day's  journey.  He  advised  them,  there- 
lore,  to  encamp  here  for  the  night,  and  set  off 
early  in  die  morning.  They  took  his  advice, 
though  they  had  come  but  nine  miles  that  day. 

On  the  following  morning  they  rose,  bright 
and  early,  to  ascend  the  h31s.  On  mustering 
their  little  party,  the  guide  was  missing.  They 
supposed  him  to  be  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  proceeded  to  collect  the  horses. 
The  vaunted  steed  of  Mr.  Stuart  was  not  to  be 
foiuid.  A  suspicion  flashed  upon  his  mind. 
Search  for  the  horse  of  the  Snake ! — He  like- 
wise was  gone-Hli^  txadcs  of  two  horses,  one 
after  the  othei^  w^e  found,  making  off  from 
Uie  campu    They  sppeared  as  if  one  horse  had 
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been  mounted^  and  the  other  led.  They  were 
traced  for  a  few  miles  above  the  camp^  imtil 
they  both  crossed  the  river.  It  was  plain  the 
Snake  had  taken  an  Indian  mode  of  recovering' 
his  horse^  having  quietly  decamped  with  him  in 
the  night. 

New  vows  were  made  never  more  to  trust  in 
Snakes^  or  any  other  Indians.    It  was  deter- 
mined, idso,  to  maintain,  hereafter,  the  strict^ 
est  vigilance  over  their  horses,  dividing  the* 
night  into  three  watches,  and  one  person  mounts' 
ing  guard  at  a  time.    They  resolved,  dso;  to 
keep  along  the   river,  instead  of  taking  the 
short  cut  recommended  by  the  fugitive  Snake^ 
whom  they  now  set  down  for  a  thorough  de*- 
ceiver*    The  heat  of  the  weather  was  oppress- 
sive,  and  their  horses  were,  at  times,  rendered 
almost  frantic  by  the  stings  of  the  prairie  flies. 
The  nights  were  suffocating,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  sleep,  from  the  swarms  of  mua^ 
quitoes. 

On  the  20th  of  August  they  resumed  their* 
march,  keeping  along  the  prairie  paiallel  to 
Snake  river..    The  day  was  sultry,  and  some  of 
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the  party^  being  pardied  with  tbivsl^  left  the* 
line  of  march,  and  scrambled  down  the  bank  of 
the  river  to  drink.  The  bank  was  orerhong 
with  willows,  beneath  which,  to  their  surprise, 
they  beheld  a  man  fishing.  No  sooner  did  he 
see  them,  than  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
jo7«  It  proved  to  be  John  Hoback,  one  of 
their  lost  comrades.  They  had  scarcely  ex- 
changed greetings,  when  three  other  men  came 
out  from  among  the  willows.  They  were 
Jo6q>h  Miller,  Jacob  Resmer,  and  Robinson, 
the  scalped  Kentuckian,  the  veteran  of  the 
Bloody  ground. 

Hie  reader  will  perhaps  recollect  the  abrupt 
and  wilful  manner  in  which  Mr.  Miller  threw 
up  .his  interest  as  a  partner  of  the  company, 
and  departed  from  Fort  Henry,  in  company 
with  these  three  trappers,  and  a  fourth,  named 
Cass..  He  may  likewise  recognise  in  Robinson^ 
Rezner,  and  Hoback,  the  trio  of  Kentucky 
hunters,  who  had  originally  been  in  the  service 
of.  Mr.  Henry,  and  whom  Mr.  Hunt  found 
floating  down  the  Missouri,  on  their  way  home-^ 
ward;  and  prevcdled  upon^  once  more,  to  cross 
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ikkMiiitBiiift.  U^  Imggard  IsokA  and  4tt^0d 
'ccniJBiion  of  these  nen  proved  Iftow  nrach  dtty 
liad  flafibred.  After  ksving  Mr.  Hvntf s  ^pnty, 
'Aey  had  xaade  their  imy  about  tno  hmidaxl 
imleB  to  the  aoothvard^  whore  thef  tappad 
beaver  on  a  mer  whidi,  acoordiiig-to  tfaoir  ac- 
oonnt^  diaduoged  itself  into  the  oceaa  tR  Ae 
soath  of  die  Columbia^  but  irfakb  tfa>apfBe- 
lieiid  to  be  Bear  rivet,  a  atxeam  eaituptjmg  itadf 
i&to  Isioe  Bonneville^  aaiaomeaieibbd^afaeit 
vntter,  intet  of  the  Bodcy  aftoontaitfBii    '*  i^^r^ 

Having  eolkctod  a  ooBsidcniUe<j^(iiBBlity<^ 
beaver  skina^  they  made  theBii'inlbpadia^!k)ii|ifad 
Aeir  hoi'ses,  and  eteened't^  hdnirad)  ofles 
due^aaL  Here  they  cane  u|Mn')inrieMBOi|>- 
meat  of  aixty  lodges  of  AnqMihays^  an  4kitlKMd 
band  of  the  Arapahoes^  and  ndtoricraa  toUNta. 
Hiese  fdl  upon  the  poor  <ara{^)ei^  f « istihed 
theaa  of  their  pebzies^  BKwt  <ct  their  elothiBg^ 
and  several  of  their  horses,  l^ey  vmn  ^bdUo 
esc^w  with  tibeir  lives^  sand  withoot  .ben^  en* 
tirely  steipped^  and  alliBr  pfoeaadnig  aboafedfty 
iaikB  SoapAm,  asade  iMr  bait  fo-ifta  wiatatt 

Barly  ia  lihaaviSDig^faayraBsiin^dj^i^^ 
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faring^  but  were  unlackily  overtakeoi  by  the 
same  ruffian  horde^  who  levied  stQl  further  con- 
tributions^ and  carried  off  the  remainder  of 
their  horses^  excepting  two.  With  these  they 
continued  on^  suffering  the  greatest  hardships*. 
They  still  retained  rifles  and  ammunition^  but 
were  in  a  desert  country,  where  nether  bird 
nor  beast  was  to  be  found.  Their  only  chance 
was  to  keep  along  the  rivers  and  subsist  by 
fishing ;  but  at  times,  no  fish  were  to  be  taken, 
and  then  their  sufferings  were  horrible.  One 
of  their  hones  was  stolen  among  the  mountains 
by  the  Snake  Indians ;  the  other,  they  said, 
was  carried  off  by  Cass,  who,  according  to  their 
account,  ^'  villanously  left  them  in  tixeir  exr 
txemities.''  Certam  dark  doubts  and  surmises 
were  afterwards  circulated  concerning  the  fate 
of  that  poor  fellow,  which,  if  true,  showed  to 
what  a  desperate  state  of  famine  his  comrades 
had  been  reduced. 

Being  now  completely  unhorsed,  Mr.  Miller 
and  his  three  companions  wandered  on  foot  for 
msmal  hundred  miles^  endnxing  hunger,  thirst, 
and.fiitigu^  while  traversing  die  barren  wastes, 
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iMek  abomid  befond  the  Body  jnountBiat* 
At  the  tiaie  tbey  were  dtacoveied  by  Mr« 
Stoarf  s  purty^  t^b^  '^cve  almost  fcmmhedj  and 
were  fiahiiig  for  a  piecarious  meaL  Had  Mc 
Stuart  oiade  the  short  cot  across  the  ISDm^ 
aroiding  this  bend  of  Ae  river,  or  had  not 
some  of  his  party  aoddentally  gone  down  to 
the  maigin  of  the  stream  to  diink,  these  poor 
wanderers  mig^t  have  remained  midisooreMd^ 
and  have  perished  in  the  wilderness*  Nothii^ 
conld  exceed  their  joy  on  thus  meeting  with 
their  old  comrades,  or  the  heartiness  with  which 
they  weie  welcomed*  All  hands  immediately 
encamped;  and  the  slender  stores  of  the  pazly 
were  ransacked  to  furnish  out  a  suitable  rqpale. 
The  next  morning  they  all  set  out  toge&er; 
Mr.  Miller  and  his  comrades  bemg  resolyed  to 
give  up  the  life  of  a  trapper,  and  accompany 

Mr.  Stuart  back  to  St.  Louis. 

•  •       •  - 1  , 

For  several  days  they  kept  along  the  coune 
of  Snake  river,  occasionally  making  short  oats 
across  hills  and  promontories,  where  there  wore 
bends  in  the  stream.  In  tibebr  way  they  .paused 
several  campq  of  Shoshonies,  from  some  of 
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whom  tiiey  procured  salmon^  but  in  genend 
tiiey  were  too  wretchedly  poor  to  fdmiBh  any 
thing*.  It  was  the  wish  of  Mr.  Stuart  to  pur- 
chase horses  for  the  recent  recruits  to  his  paxt]^ 
but  the  Indians  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
part  ;with  any,  alleging  that  diey  had  not  enou^ 
ibr.their  own  use. .  ^ 

On  the  25th  of  August  they  reached  a  great 
fishing  place,  to  which  they  gaye  the  name^ 
the  Salmon  Falls.  Here  there  is  a  perpendi^ 
cnlar  £dl  of  twessty  feet  on  the  north  side  of 
tiie  river,  while  on  ihe  south  side  thera  is  a 
succession  of  rapids.  The  salmon  are  taken 
here^in  incredible  quantities,  ^  tiiey  attempt  to 
shoot  the  f alljsL  It  was  now  a  finvourBble  season^ 
and  there  were  about  one  hundred  lodges  of 
SSioshonies  busily  engaged  IdDing  and  drying 
fish.  The  salx&oh.  begin  to  leap  shortly  after 
sunrise.  At  this  time  the  Indians  swim  to  tho 
centre  of  tiie  fafls,  where  some  station  thenw 
selves  on  rocks,  and  others  stand  to  their  waists 
in  the  water,  all  armed  with  spears,  witib  which 
they.JMuail  the  salmon  as  they  attra^  to  ieap^ 

d2 
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or  fall  back  exhausted*     It  is  an  incessant 
slaughter^  so  great  is  the  throng  of  the  £ish« 

The  construction  of  the  spears  thus  used  is 
-peculiar.  The  head  is  a  straight  piece  of  elk 
'hom^  about  seven  inches  long;  on  the  point  of 
which  an  artificial  barb  is  made  fast^  with  twine 
well  gummed.  The  head  is  stuck  on  the  end 
of  the  shaft,  a  very  long  pole  of  willow^  to 
which  it  is  likewise  connected,  by  a  strong  cord 
a  few  inches  in  length.  When  the  spearsmai^ 
makes  a  sure  blow^  he  often  strikes  the  head  of 
the  spear  through  the  body  of  the  fish.  It 
comes  off  easily,  and  leaves  the  salmon  strug- 
gling with  the  string  through  its  body,  while 
the  pole  is  still  held  by  the  spearsman.  Were 
it  not  for  the  precaution  of  the  string,  the 
^willow  shaft  would  be  snapped  by  the  stru^les 
and  the  weight  of  the  fish.  Mr.  Miller,  in  the 
course  of  his  wanderings,  had  been  at  these 
faUs,  and  had  seen  several  thousand  salmon 
taken  in  the  course  of  one  afternoon.  He 
declared  that  he  had  seen  a  salmon  leap  a  dii- 
,  tance  of  about  thirty  feet,  firom  the  commence* 
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ment  of  the  foam  at  the  foot  of  the  fall^  com-, 
pletely  to  the  top. 

Having  purchased  a  good  supply  of  sahnon 
from  the  fishermen^  the  party  resumed  their 
journey^  and  on  the  29th  arrived  at  the  Caldron 
Linn;  the  eventful  scene  of  the  preceding 
autumn.  Here^  the  first  thing  that  met  their  ^ 
eyes^  was  a  memento  of  the  perplexities  of  that 
period :  the  wreck  of  a  canoe^  lodged  between 
two  ledges  of  rocks.  They  endeavoured  to  get 
down  to  it^  but  the  river  banks  were  too  high 
and  precipitous. 

They  now  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the 
neighbourhood  where  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party 
had  made  the  caches^  intending  to  take  from 
them  such  articles  as  belonged  to  Mir.  Crooks^ 
M'Lellan^  and  the  Canadians.  On  reaching 
the  spot^  they  foimd,  to  their  astonishment^  six 
of  the  caches  open  and  rifled  of  their  contents^ 
excepting  a  few  books  which  lay  scattered 
about  the  vicinity.  They  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  plundered  in  the  course  of  the 
summer.  There  were  tracks  of  wolves  in  every 
direction^  to  and  from  the  holes^  from. which. 
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Afn  Stuart  concluded  diat  these  umnala  had 
£rst  been  attracted  to  the  place  by  the  smell  of 
tbe  skins  contained  in  the  caches^  "whidi'  t&ey 
had  probably  torn  up^  and  that  their  tracks  had 
betrayed  the  secret  to  the  Indians. 

The  three  remaining  caches  had  not  been 
molested:  they  contained  a  few  dry  goods, 
tome  ammuaition,  and  a  nnmber  of  bearrer 
traps.    From  these  Mr.  Stuart  took  whatever 
tros  requisite  for  his  party;  he  then  deposited 
within  them  all  his  superfluous  baggi^^  and 
all  the  books  and  papers  scattered  around ;  the 
holes  were  then  cariefully  closed  up^  and  all 
traces  of  them  efiaced.    And  here  we  have  to 
record   another    instance  of  the   indomitaUe 
spirit  of  the  western  trappers.    No  sooner  did 
the  trio  of  Kentucky  hunters^  Robinson^  Rezner^ 
and  Hoback,  find  that  they  could  once  more 
be  fitted  out  for  a  campaign  of  beaver  trapping, 
ihan  they  forget  all  that  they  had  suffered,  and 
determined  upon  anodier  trial  of  their  fortunes; 
preferring  to  take  their  chance  in  the  wilderness, 
rather  than  return  home  ragged  and  penniless* 
As  to  Mr.  Miller,  he  declared  his  onrioBity  sad 
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hb  desire  of  taraTelling  thiough  the  Indian  coiui^ 
tries>  faHj satisfied:  he  adhered  to  his  deter- 
mznatiion,  therefore^  to  keep  on  with  the  party^ 
to  St.  Lotos,  and  to  retam  to  tibe  bosom  of 
oxviliased  society* 

The   three   hxinters,   therefore,    BoIhiisoDji 
Bezner,  and  Hoback,  were  famished,  as  &r  as 

■ 

the  caches  and  the  means  of  Mr.  Stuart's  party 
afforded,  with  the  requisite  munitions  and 
equipments  for  a  '^two  years'  hunt";  but  as 
their  fitting  out  was  yet  incomplete,  they  re- 
solved to  wait  in  this  neighbourhood  until  Mr. 
Reed  should  arrive ;  whose  arrival  might  soon 
be  expected,  as  he  was  to  set  out  for  the  caches 
about  twenty  days  after  Mr.  Stuart  parted  with 
him  at  the  WaUah-Wallah  river. 

Mr.  Stuart  gave  in  charge  to  Robinson  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Reed,  reporting  his  safe  journey 
thus  far,  and  the  state  in  which  he  had  found 
the  caches.  *A  duplicate  of  this  letter  he 
elevated  on  a  pole,  and  set  it  up  near  the  place 
of  deposit. 

All  things  being  thus  arranged,  Mr.  Stuart, 
and  his  little  band,  now  seven  in  number,  took 
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leave  of  the  three  hardy  trappers^  wiahing  them 
all  possible  success  in  their  lonely  and  perilous 
sojoom  in  the  -wilderness;  and  we^  in  like 
manner,  shall  leave  them  to  thdr  fortones, 
promising  to  take  them  up  again  at  some  future 
page,  and  to  dose  the  story  of  their  persevering 
and  ill-fated  enteiprise. 
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On  the  1st  of  September^  Mr.  Stuart  and  his 
companions  resumed  their  journey^  bending 
their  course  eastward^  along  the  course  of  Snake 
river.  As  they  advanced^  the  country  opened. 
The  hills  which  had  hemmed  in  the  river  re- 
ceded on  either  hand^  and  great  sandy  and 
dusty  plains  extended  before  them.  Occasion- 
ally,  there  were  intervals  of  pasturage,  and  the 
banks  of  the  river  were  firinged  with  willows  and 
cotton-wood,  so  that  its  course  might  be  traced 
from  the  hill  tops,  winding  under  an  umbra- ' 
geous  covert,   through  a  wide  simbumt  land- 
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scape.  The  soil^  however^  was  generally  poor ; 
there  was^  in  some  places  a  miserable  growth 
of  wormwood^  and  of  a  plant  called  saltweed, 
resembling  pennyroyal;  but  the  summer  heat 
had  parched  the  plains^  and  left  but  little  pas- 
turage. The  game  too  had  disappeared.  The 
hunter  looked  in  vain  over  the  lifeless  landr 
scape ;  now  and  then  a  few  antelope  might  be 
aeen^  but  not  within  reach  of  the  rifle.  We 
forbear  to  follow  the  travellers  in  a  week's  wan- 
dering over  these  barren  wastes^  where  they 
suffered  much  from  hunger ;  having  to  depend 
vpon  a  few  fish  from  the  streams^  and  now  and 
then  a  little  dried  sahnon^  or  a  dog»  procmed 
from  some  forlorn  lodge  of  Shoshonies. 

Tired  of  these  cheerless  wastes,  they  left  the 
banks  of  Snake  river  on  the  7th  of  September, 
under  guidance  of  Mr.  Miller,  whe,  having 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  country  during 
his  trapping  campaign,  undertone  to  conduct 
them  across  the  mountains  by  a  better  route 
than  that  by  Fort  Henry,  and  one  more  out  of 
the  range  of  the  Blackfeet.  He  proved,  however, 
but  an  indifferent  guide,  and  they  soon  becaiae 
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bewiMerett  among  ragged  hills  and  xudknown 
streams^  and  bunt  and  barren  pndries. 

At  lengtii  they  came  to  a  river  cm  which  Mr, 
MiQer  had  trapped^  and  to  which  they  gave  his 
tame ;  though,  as  before  observed,  we  presume 
it  to  be  the  same  called  Bear  river,  which 
empties  itself  into  lake  Bonneville.    Up  this 
river  and  its  branches  they  kept  for  two  or  three 
days,  supporting  themselves  precariously  upon 
fish.   They  soon  found  that  they  were  in  a  dah- 
geroufii  neighbourhood.    On  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, having  encamped  early,   they  sallied 
fbrth  with  their  rods  to  angle  for  their  supper. 
On  returning,  they  beheld  a  number  of  Indians 
prowling  about  their  camp,  whom,  to  their  infi- 
late  disquiet,  diey  soon  perceived  to  be  Upsaro- 
kas,  or  Crows.    Their  chief  came  forward  with  a 
tonfident  air.    He  was  a  dark  herculean  fellow, 
Ibll  six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  with  a  mingled 
mr  of  the  rufiian  and  the  rogue.    He  conducted 
himself  peaceably,  however,  and   despatched 
some  of  his  people  to  their  camp,  which  was 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  firom  whence 
they  returned  with  a  most  acceptable  supply  of 
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buflfalo  meat.  He  now  signified  to  Mr.  Staart 
that  he  was  going  to  trade  with  the  Snakes, 
who  reside  on  the  west  base  of  the  mountEons, 
below  Henry's  fort.  Here  they  cultiyate  a 
ddicate  kind  of  tobacco,  much  esteemed  and 
sought  after  by  the  mountain  tribes.  There 
was  something  sinister,  however,  in  the  look  of 
this  Indian,  that  inspired  distrust.  By  degrees, 
l&e  number  of  his  people  increased,  unt3,  by 
midnight,  there  were  twenty-one  of  them  about 
the  camp,  who  began  to  be  impudent  abd 
troublesome.  The  greatest  uneasiness  was  now 
felt  for  the  safety  of  the  horses  and  effects,  ahd 
erery  one  kept  vigilant  watch  throughout  t^e 
night. 

The  morning  dawned,  however,  without  any 
unpleasant  occurence,  and  Mr.  Stuart,  Having 
purchased  all  the  buffalo  meat  that  the  Crowa 
had  to  spare,  prepared  to  depart.  His  Indiail 
acquaintance,  however,  were  disposed  for  further 
dealings ;  and,  above  all,  anxious  for  a  supply 
of  gunpowder,  for  which  they  offered  horses 
in  exchange.  Mr.  Stuart  declined  to  furnish 
them  with  the  dangerous  commodity.     They 
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became  more  importunate  in  their  solicitations, 
.  until  they  met  with  a  fiat  refusal. 

The  gigantic  chief  now  stepped  forward, 
•assumed  a  swelling  air^  and^  slapping  himself 
upon  the  breast,  gave  Mr.  Crooks  to  understand 
that  he  was  a  chief  of  great  power  and  im- 
portance. He  signified^  further,  that  it  was 
•customary  for  great  chiefs  when  they  m^t, 
to  make  each  other  presents.  He  requested, 
thfsrefore,  that  Mr.  Stuart  would  alight,  and 
give  him  the  horse  upon  which  he  was  mounted. 
This  was  a  noble  animal,  of  one  of  the  wild 
races  of  the  prairies,  on  which  Mr.  Stuart 
set  great  value ;  he,  of  course,  shook  his  head 
at  the  request  of  the  Crow  dignitary.  Upon 
this  the  latter  strode  up  to  him,  and  taking 
hold  of  him,  moved  him  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  his  saddle,  as  if  to  make  him  feel 
that  he  was  a  mere  child  within  his  grasp. 
Mr.  Stuart  preserved  his  calmness,  and  still 
shook  his  head.  The  chief  then  seized  the 
,bridle,  and  gave  it  a  jerk  that  startled  the  horse, 
and  nearly  brought  the  rider  to  the  ground. 
Mr.  Stuart  instantly  drew  forth  a  pistol,  and 
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presented  it  at  the  head  of  the  balfy-i 
In  a  twinkling,  bis  swaggering  was  at  an  endl^ 
and  he  dodged  behind  his  horse  to  escape 
the  expected  shot.  As  his  subject  Ciowb 
gazed  on  the  a£Eray  from  a  litUe  distanoey 
Mr.  Stuart  ordered  his  men  to  level  their 
rifles  at  them^  but  not  to  fire*  The  whofe 
crew  scampered  among  the  boshes,  and  throw- 
ing tibemselves  upon  the  ground,  Tanjshed 
from  sig^t. 

The  chieftain  thus  left  alone,  was  ,cop&unded 
for  an  instant;  but,  recovering  himself,  wiIIl 
true  Indian  ^shrewdness,  burst  into  aloud  l^u^ 
and  affecited  to  turn  off  the  whole  m^ter  as 
a  piece  of  pleasantry.  Mr.  Stuart,  fay  no  means 
relished  such  eqiuvocal  joking,  but  it  was  nol 
his  policy  to  get  into  a  quarrel ;  so  he  joined!, 
with  the,  best  grace  he  could  assume,  in  the 
merriment  of  the  jocular  giant ;  and,  to  .oonscde 
the  latter  ior  the  refusal  of  Ute  horse,  made  lam 
a  present  of  twenty  diarges  of  powdec*  ,  They 
parted,  according  to  all  outward  professions, 
the  best  friends  in  the  worlds .  it  yms  evident^ 
however,  that  nothing  but  the  smallness.of  his 
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oim  iascey  and  tiie  mairtial  array  and  alertneaa 
of  the  white  men,  had  prevented  the  Crow  chief 
from  proceeding  to  open  outrage*  As  it  was^ 
his  worthy  followers,  in  the  course  of  their  brief 
interview,  had  contrived  to  purloin  a  bag  con- 
taining almost  all  the  culinary  utensils  of  the 
party* 

The  tinrrellen  kept  on  their  way  due  east, 
over  a  chain  of  hills.  The  recent  rencontre 
showed  them  that  they  were  now  in  a  land  of 
danger,  subject  to  the  wide  roamings  of  a  pre- 
dacious tribe ;  nor,  in  feet,  had  they  gone  many 
miles,  before  they  beheld  sights  lialculated  td 
incite  anxiety  and  alarm.  From  the  smnmits 
of  some  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  in  different 
directions,  columns  of  smoke  began  to  rise. 
These  they  concluded  to  be  signals  made  by 
the  runners  of  the  Crow  chieftain,  to  summon 
the  stragglers  of  his  band,  so  as  to  pursue  them 
witii  greater  force.  Signals  of  this  kind,  made 
by  outrunners  firom  one  central  point,  will 
rouse  a  wide  circuit  of  the  mountains  in. a  won- 
derfully shcnrt  space  of  time^  and  bring  th6 
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straggUng  hunters  and  warriors  to  the  standard 
of  their  chieftain. 

To  keep  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  vny 
of  these  freebooters^  Mr.  Stuart  altered  his 
course  to  the  norths  and^  quitting  the  main 
stream  of  Miller's  river^  kept  up  a  large  branch 
that  came  in  from  the  mountains.  Here  they 
encamped^  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  twenty- 
five  miles.  As  the  night  drew  on^  the  horses 
were  hobbled^  or  fettered^  and  tethered  close 
to  the  camp ;  a  Yigiknt  watch  was  maintained 
until  momingi  and  every  one  slept  with  his 
rifle  on  his  arm. 

At  Bunrise>  they  were  again  on  the  march^ 
still  keeping  to  the  north.  They  soon  b^an 
to  ascend  the  mountains^  and  occasionally  had 
wide  prospects  over  the  surrounding  country. 
Not  a  sign  of  a  Crow  was  to  be  seen ;  but  this 
did  not  assure  them  of  their  security^  well 
knowing  the  perseverance  of  these  savages  in 
dogging  any  i>arty  they  intend  to  rob^  and  the 
stealthy  way  in  which  they  can  conceal  their 
movements^  keeping  along  ravines  and  defiles. 
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After  a  mcmntain  scramble  of  twenty-one  miles^ 
they  encamped  on  the  margin  of  a  atream  run- 
ning to  the  north. 

In  the  evening  there  was  an  alarm  of  Indians^ 
Iknd  every  one  was  instantly  on  the  alert.  They^ 
proved  to  be  three  miserable  Snakes^  who 
were  no  sooner  informed  that  a  band  of  Crows 
wte  pGrowling  in  the  neighbourhood^  than  they 
made  oHF  iKth  great  signs  of  consternation. 

A  'couple  more  of  weary  days  and  watchfiU 
nights  brought  them  to  a  strong  and  rapid 
stream,  running  due  north,  wUeh  they  con- 
cluded to  be  one  of  the  upper  branohes  of 
Snake  river.  It  was  probably  the  same  since 
called  Salt  river.  They  determined  to  badd 
their  coarse  down  this  river,  as  it  would  take 
them  still  further  out  of  the  dangerous  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Crows.  They  then  would 
strike  upon  Mr.  Hunt's  track  of  the  preceding 
autumn,  and  retrace  it  across  the  mountains. 
The  attempt  to  find  a  better  route  under 
guidance  of  Mr«  Miller^  had  cost  them  a  large 
bend  to  At  south;  in  zesumiiig  Mr.  Hunt's 
tiadkf  they  would  at  least  be  sure  of  their 
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roadi  Th^y  acoordingly  tamed  doim  akm^ 
the  coucae  of  tbk  stream^  and  at .  the  end  of 
three  days'  journey^  came  to  where  it  was 
joined  by  a  larger  river^  and  assumed  a  noie 
impetaous  character^  raging  and  roorii^  among 
rocks  and  precipices.  It  pi'oved,  in  £aot^  to  be 
Mad  river,  already  noted  in  the  expedition  cf 
Mr.  Hunt.  On  the  banks  of  this  mer,  ibej 
encamped  on  the  18th  of  September,  a4  an 
early  hour. 

Six  days  had  now  elapsed  since,  diebr  linten* 
view  with  the  Crows,  during  that  time  theji 
had  come  nearly  a  hundred  and  fity  miles  to 
the  north  and  west,  without  seeing  any  signs 
of  those  marauders.  They  oonsiddr^' them* 
iselves,  therefore,  beyond  the  readi  of  moleata- 
tion,  and  began  to  relax  in  their  vigilance, 
lingering  occasionaUy  for  part  of  a  day,  whem 
there  w^  good  pasturage.  The  poor  hones 
needed  repose.  Hey  had  been  urged  oii,  by 
forced  marches,  over  rugged  heights,  among 
rodcs  and  feOlen  timber,  or  over  low  swampy 
valleys^  inundated  by  the  labours  of  ithe  beaver* 
These  industrious  animals  abounded  in  all  die 
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maantain  streams  and  water  <K)ttrsesy  whereTer 
there  were  wiUows  for  their  subsistence.  Many 
of  them  they  had  so  completely  dammed  up 
as  to  inundate  the  low  groxmds^  making  shallow 
pools  or  lakes^  and  extensive  quagmires :  by 
which  tiie  route  of  the  travellers  was  often 
impede. 

On  the  19th  of  September^  they  rose  at  early 
dawli;  some  bi^an  to  prepare  for  breakfast^ 
and  others  to  arrange  the  packs  preparatory  to 
ai  morch^  The  horses  had  been  hobbled,  but 
hsStathrge  to  graze  about  the  adjacent 
pastures.  Mr.  Stuart  was  on  the  bank  of  tihe 
river,  at'  a  short  distance  from  the  camp,  when 
fae  heatd  the  akom  cry — ^^^ Indians!  Indians! 
-H-To  armis !  to  arms  ?* 

A  mounted  Crow  galloped  past  the  camp, 
bearing  a  red  flag.  He  reined  his  steed  on 
the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  knoll,  and  waved 
his  flaring  banner.  .  A  diabolical  yell  now 
broke  forth  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  camp, 
beyond  where  the  horses  were  grazing,. and  a 
anoall.  troop  of  savages  .  came  galloping  up, 
whooping  and  making  a  terrific  clamour.    The 
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horses  took  fright^  and  dashed  across  the 
in  the  direction  of  the  standard  bear^,  attracted 
by  his  waving  flag.    He  instantly  put  sptm 
to  his  steed^  and  scoxired  off^  fcdlowed  by  iht 
panic  stricken  herd,  their  {tight  being  increased 
by  the  yells  of  the  savages  in  their  rear* 

At  the  first  alarm,  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  com- 
rades had  seized  Ihdr  rifles,  and  attempted  to 
cut  off  the  Indians  who  were  pursuing  the 
horses.  Their  attention  was  instantly  distracted 
by  whoops  and  yells  in  an  opposite  direction. 
They  now  apprehended  that  a  reserve  party 
was  about  to  carry  off  their  baggage.    They 
ran  to  secure  it.    The  reserve  party,  however, 
galloped  by,  whooping  and  yelling  in  triumph 
and  derision.    The  last  of  them  proved  to  be 
their    commander,    the    identical  giant  joker 
already  mentioned.  He  was  not  cast  in  the  stem 
poetical  mould  of  feishionable  Indian  heroiam, 
but  on  the  contrary,  was  grievously  given  to 
vulgar  jocularity.    As  he  passed  Mr,  Stuart 
•and  his  companions,   he  checked  his  horsey 
raised  himself  in  the  saddle,  and  dapping  his 
hands  on  the  most  insulting  part  of  bis  body. 
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uttered  some  jeering  woids^  which  f artonately 
for  their  delicacy^  they  could  not  understand. 
The  rifle  of  Ben  Jcmes  was  leveUed  in  an  instanf* 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  whissing  a  huQet 
into  the  target  so  tauntingly  displayed.  ''Not 
for  your  life !  not  for  your  life  !^  exclaimed  Mr. 
Stuart, ''  you  wiU  bring  destruction  on  us  aU  ?' 

It  was  hard  to  restrain  honest  Ben^  when 
the  mark  was  so  fair  and  the  insult  so  fouL 
''Oh,  Mr.  Stuart/*  exclaimed  he,  "only  let  me 
have  one  crack  at  the  infernal  rascal,  and  you 
may  keep  all  the  pay  that  is  due  to  me.^ 

"  By  heaven,  if  you  fire/*  cried  Mr.  Stoart^ 
"  VU  blow  your  brains  out/' 

By  this  time  the  Indian  was  for  out  of  reach, 
and  had  rejoined  his  men,  and  the  whole  dare^ 
devil  band,  with  the  captured  horses,  scuttled 
off  along  the  defiles,  their  red  flag  flaunting 
over  head,  and  the  rocks  echoing  to  thear 
whoops  and  yells,  and  demoniac  laughter. 

The  unhorsed  travellers  gazed  after  them  in 
silent  mortification  and  despair ;  yet  Mr.  Stuart 
eould  not  but  admixe  the  st;^e  and  spirit  with 
wbiA  the  whole  exploit  had  been  managed. 
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feu^d  pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
intrepid  actions  he  had  ever  heard  of  among 
Indians.  The  whole  ntunber  of  the  Crows 
did  not  exceed  twenty.  In  this  way^  a  small 
gang  of  lurkers  will  htinry  oflF  the  cavahry  of 
a  large  war  party,  for  when  once  a  drove  of 
horses  are  seized  with  a  panic,  they  become 
frantic,  and  nothing  short  of  broken  necks  can 
stop  them. 

No  one  was  more  annoy^  by  this  mifortu- 
nate  occurrence  than  Ben  Jones.  He  declared 
he  would  actually  have  given  his  whole  arrears 
of  pay,  amounting  to  upwards  of  a  year's 
wages,  rather  than  be  balked  of  such  a  capital 
shot.  Mr.  Stuart,  however,  represented  what 
might  have  been  the  consequence  of  so  rash  aa 
act.  Life  for  life  is  the  Indian  maxim.'  ^Tbt 
whole  tribe  would  have  made  common  cause 
in  avenging  the  death  of  a  warrior.  The  party 
were  but  seven  dismounted  men,  with  a  wide 
mountain  region  to  traverse,  infested  by  these 
people,  and  which  might  all  be  roused  by 
signal  fires.  In  fact,  the  conduct  of  the  band 
of  marauders  in  question,  showed  the  perse- 
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verance  of  savages  when  once  they  have  fixed 
their  minds  upon  a  project.  These  fellows  had 
evidently  been  silently  and  secretly  dogging 
the  party  for  a  week  past»  and  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles^  keeping  out  of  sight 
by  day^  lurking  about  the  encampment  at  night, 
watching  all  their  movements^  and  waiting  for 
a  favourable  moment  when  they  should  be  off 
their  guard.  The  menace  of  Mr.  Stuart^  in 
their  first  interview,  to  shoot  the  giant  chief 
with  his  pistol,  and  the  fright  caused  among 
the  warriors  by  presenting  the  rifles,  had  pro* 
bably  added  the  stimulus  of  pique  to  their 
usual  horse-stealing  propensities^  and  in  this 
mood  of  mind  they  would  doubtless  have  fol- 
\qwed  the  party  throughout  their  whole  course 
oyer  the  Rocky  mountains^  rather  than  be  dis- 
appointed in  their  scheme. 
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TJUTSZXSaS  TmHORSED— PSDS8TRIAN  PREPASATIOK8  —  PRYINO 
BSTtB — BOMRRB  OV  BAQGAOE— A  MABCB  OK  TOOT — SAITIMO  A 
BIYER — ^THE  WOUNDED  ELK — ^INDIAN  TRAII.»^-WILnJI.  GOV- 
DUCT  OF  MR.  M'LBLLAN  —  GRAND   PROSPECT  PROV   A  MOW- 

TAm  — •  DiaTAirr  cratbrs  op  volcanoes — uxviss  op  mb« 

CROOKS. 

Few  reverses  in  this  changeful  world  are 
more  complete  and  disheartening  than  that  of 
a  trayeller^  suddenly  unhorsed^  in  the  midst  of 
the  wilderness.  Our  unfortunate  kayellersy 
contemplated  their  situation  for  a  time  in  per- 
fect dismay.  A  long  jommey  over  rugged 
mountains  and  immeasurable  plains^  lay  before 
them^  which  they  must  painfully  perform  on 
foot^  and  every  thing  necessary  for  subsistence 
or  defence^  must  be  carried  on  their  shoulders. 
Their  dismay,  however,  was  but  transient,  and 
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they  immediately  set  to  work^  with  that  prompt 
expediency  produced  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
wilderness,  to  fit  themselves  for  ihe  change  in 
their  condition. 

Their  first  attention  was  to  select  from  their 
baggage  such  articles  as  were  indispensable  to 
their  journey;  to  make  them  up  into  conve- 
nient packs,    and  to  deposite  the  residue  in 
caches.    The  whole  day  was  consumed  in  these 
occupations ;  at  night,  they  made  a  scanty  meal 
of  their  remaining  provisions,  and  lay  down  to 
sleep  with  heavy  hearts.    In  the  morning,  they 
were  up  and  about  at  an  early  hour,  and  began 
to  prepare  their  knapsacks  for  a  march,  while 
Ben  Jones  repaired  to  an  old  beaver  trap  whicb 
he  had  set  in  the  river  bank  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  camp.    He  was  rejoiced  to  find 
a  middle  sized  beaver  there,    sufficient  for  a 
morning's  meal  to  his  hungry  comrades.    On 
his  way  back  with  his  prize,  he  observed  two 
heads  peering  over  the  edge  of  an  impending 
diff,  several  hundred  feet  high,  which  he  su]>« 
posed  to  be  a  couple  of  wolves.    As  he  con^ 
tinned  on,  he  now  and  then  cast  his  eye  up; 
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the  heads  were  still  there^  looking  down  with 
fixed  and  watchftd  gaze.  A  suspicion  now 
flashed  across  his  mind  that  they  might  be  In- 
dian scouts ;  and^  had  they  not  been  far  above 
the  reach  of  his  rifle^  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  regaled  them  with  a  shot. 

On  arriving  at  the  camp^  he  directed  the  at- 
tention of  his  comrades  to  these  aerial  observers. 
The  same  idea  was  at  first  entertained,  that 
they  were  wolves;  but  their  immovable  watch- 
fulness;  soon  satisfied  every  one  that  they,  were 
Indians.  It  was  concluded  that  they  were 
watching  the  movements  of  the  party^  to  dis- 
cover their  place  of  concealment  of  such  arti- 
cles as  they  would  be  compelled  to  leare  be- 
hind. There  was  no  likelihood  that  the  cachcB 
would  escape  the  search  of  such  keen  eyies;  and 
experienced  rummagers^  and  the  idea  was  m- 
tolerable,  that  any  more  booty  should  &11  into 
their  hands.  To  disappoint  thexa,  therefore^ 
the  travellers  stripped  the  caches  of  the  articles 
deposited  there^  and  collecting  together  eVery 
thing  that  they  could  not  carry  away  with  them^ 
made  a  bonfire  of  all  that  would  bum^  and 
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threw  the  rest  into  the  riYer.  There  was  a  forlorn 
satisfacticm  in  thus  balking  the  Grows^  by  the 
destruction  of  their  own  property;  and^  having 
thus  gratified  their  pique^  they  shouldered  their 
packs,  about  ten  o^clockin  the  morning,  and  set 
out  in  their  pedestrian  wayfaring. 
*  The  route  they  took  was  down  along  the 
banks  of  Mad  river.  This  stream  makes  its 
way  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  into 
the  plain  below  fort  Henry,  where  it  terminates 
in  Snake  river*  Mr.  Stuart  was  in  hopes  of 
meeting  with  Snake  encampments  in  the  plain, 
wbeie  he  might  procure  a  couple  of  horses  to 
transport  the  baggage.  In  such  case,  he  intended 
toreafttzne  his  eastern  course  across  the  moun* 
tains,  and  endeavour  to  reach  the  Cheyenne 
lirer  before  winter.  Should  he  fail,  however, 
oi  obtaining  horses,  he  would  probably  be 
compelled  to  winter  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
motmtains,  somewhere  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  Spanish  or  Colorado  river. 

With  all  the  care  that  had  been  observed  in 
taking  nothing  with  them  that  was  not  ab- 
solutely necessary,  tiiie  poor  pedestrians  were 
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heairily  laden^  and  tfafiir  binrdenft  added  to  tfaa 
fatigaes  of  their  ragged  road.  They  suflSfired 
much^  too^  from  hunger*  The  trout  they  Ganght 
were  too  poor  to  yield  much  nourishment; 
their  main  dependance^  therefore^  was  upcm  an 
old  beaver  trap,  which  they  had  providentially 
retained.  Whenever  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  entrap  a  beaver,  it  was  cut  up  immediately 
and  distributed,  that  each  man  might  carry  bia 
share. 

After  two  days  of  toilsome  travel,  durii^ 
which  they  made  but  dghteen  miles,  they 
stopped  on  the  21s^  to  build  two  rafts  on 
which  to  cross  to  the  north  side  of  the  river* 
On  these  they  embarked,  on  the  foUpwiiag 
morning,  four  on  one  rafil^  and  three  on  the 
other,  and  pushed  boldly  from  shore*  Findag 
the  rafts  sufficiently  firm  and  steady  to  with* 
stand  the  rough  and  rapid  water,  they  changjad 
Aeir  mmdfl,  and  instead  of  crossag,  yentored 
to  float  down  with  the  current.  The  liver  wa^ 
in  general,  very  rapid,  and  from  one  to  two 
hundred  yards  in  width,  winding  in  every  diracx 
tkm  through  mountains  of  hard  black  roA^ 
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covered  with  pines  and  cedars.  The  mountains 
to  the  east  of  the  liver^  were  spurs  of  the 
rocky  range^  and  of  great  magnitude ;  those  on 
the  west^  were  little  better  than  hiUs^  bleak  and 
barren,  or  scantily  clothed  with  stunted  grass. 

Mad  river,  though  deserving  its  name  from 
the  impetuosity  of  its  current,  was  free  from 
rapids  and  cascades,  and  flowed  on  in  a  single 
channel  between  gravel  banks,  often  frmged 
with  cotton  wood  and  dwarf  willows  in  abun- 
dance. These  gave  sustenance  to  immense 
quantities  of  beaver,  so  that  the  voyageurs 
found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  food.  Ben 
Jones,  also,  killed  a  follow  deer,  and  a  wol* 
verine,  and  as  they  were  enabled  to  carry  the 
carcasses  on  their  rafts,  their  larder  was  well 
supplied.  Indeed,  they  might  have  occasion- 
ally shot  beavers  that  were  swimming  in  the 
river  as  they  floated  by,  but  they  humanely 
spared  their  lives,  being  in  no  want  of  meat  at 
the  time.  In  this  way,  they  kept  down  the 
river  for  three  days,  drifting  with  the  current 
and  encamping  on  land  at  night,  when  they 
drew  up  their  rafts  on  shore.     Towards  the 
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eTcning  of  the  dnrd  day>  tiiey  came  to  a  little 
island  on  which  tihey  descried  a  gang  of  elk. 
Ben  Jones  landed^  and  tiras  fortunate  enough  to 
wound  one^  which  immediately  took .  to  the 
water^  but^  being  unable  to  stem  the  current^ 
drifted  above  a  mile^  when  it  was  overtaken 
and  drawn  to  shore.  As  a  storm  waa  gatherisg^ 
they  now  encamped  on  the  margin  of  the  river^ 
where  they  remained  all  the  next  day,  sheltering: 
diemselves  as  well  as  they  could  firom.rain,  and 
hail,  and  snow,  a  sharp  foretaste  of  the  iiiqpeiid*- 
ing  winter.  During  their  encampment;  Hiey 
employed  themselves  in  jerking  a  part  of  the 
dk  for  future  supply.  In  cutting  up  the  oaffca8st,i 
they  found  that  the  animal  had  been  woimded 
by  hunters,  about  a  wedc  previously,  an  aiaroir 
head  and  a  musket  ball  remaining  in  the  wounds. 
In  the  wilderness,  every  trivial  cireumstaiice  is 
a  matter  of  anxious  speculation.  The  Snafca 
Indians  have  no  guns ;  the  elk,  therefore,  coiold 
not  have  been  wounded  by  one  of  them,  lliey 
were  on  the  boarders  of  the  country  infested  by 
the  Blackfeet,  who  carry  fire-^noos.  It  was.  con* 
eluded,  therefore,  that  the  elk  had  been  hunted 
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by  some  of  that  iraiideiing  and  hostile,  tribe^ 
who^  of  course!,  mtiflt  be  in  tihe  neigfaboorhood* 
The  idea  put  an  end  to  the  transioit  solace  they 
had  enjoyed  in  the  comparative  repose  and 
abundance  of  the  river. 

For  three  days  longer  they  continued  to 
navigate  with  their  rafts.  The  recent  storm 
had  rendered  the  weather  extremely  cold.  They 
had  now  floated  down  the  river  about  ninety* 
one-miles^  when^  finding  the  mountains  on  t^ 
ri^ht  'dumnished  to  moderate-sized  hiUs,  they 
laadisd,  and  prepared  to  resume  their  journey 
on  f dot*.  Accordingly^  having  spent  a  day  in 
preparations^  making  mocassins^  and  parcelling 
oul  tibeir- jerked  meat  in  packs  of  twenty  pounds 
to  each  man^  they  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
river  oa  the  29th  of  September^  and  struck  off 
to  the  north-east ;  keeping  along  the  southern 
skirt  of  the  mountain  on  which  Henry's  fort 
was  situated. 

Their  march  was  slow  and  toilsome ;  part  of 
the  time  through  an  alluvial  bottom^  thickly 
grown  with  cotton  wood^  hawthorn^  and  wil- 
lows^ and  part  of  the  time  over  rough  hills. 
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Hiree  antelopes  came  ^tihiiiL  shot,  but  they 
.dared  not  fire  at  them,  lest  die  report  of  their 
rifles  should  betray  them  to  the  Blackfeet.  In 
the  course  of  the  day,  they  came  upon  a  large 
horse  track  apparently  about  three  weeks  old^ 
and  in  the  evening  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
a  small  stream,  on  a  spot  which  had  been  tlie 
camping  place  of  this  same  band. 

On  the  following  morning  they  still  observed 
the  Indian  track,  but  after  a  time  they  came  to 
where  it  separated  in  every  direction,  and  was 
lost*  This  showed  that  the  band  had  dispersed 
in  various  hunting  parties,  and  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, still  in  the  neighbotirhood ;  it  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
caution.  They  kept  a  vigilant  eye  as  they 
marched^  upon  every  height  where  a  seont 
might  be  posted,  and  scanned  the  solitary  land- 
scape and  the  distant  ravines,  to  observe  any 
column  of  smoke ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
to  be  seen;  all  was  indescribably  stem  and 
lifdess. 

Towards  evening  they  came  to  where  theve 
were  several  hot  sprii^gSi  stKmg^  impregnalad 
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with  iron  and  snlphor^and  sending  upAyolume 
of  vapour  that  tainted  the  auiroimdiDg  atmo^ 
sphere^  and  might  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  ft 
couple  of  miles. 

Near  to  these  they  encamped^  in  a  deepf 
gnUey>  ^rbich  afforded  some  conotiihnent^  Ti> 
thdr  great  concern^  Mr.  Crooks^  who  had  been, 
indisposed  for  the  two  preceding  days^  had  a 
violent  fever  in  the  night. 

Shortly  after  daybreak  they  resumed  their 
march.  On  emeiging  from  the  glen^  a  consult* 
ation  was  held  as  to  their  course.  Should  they 
continue  round  the  skirt  of  the  mountain^  they 
would  be  in  danger  of  £Eilling  in  with  the  scat- 
tered parties  of  Blackfeet^  who  were  probably 
hunting  in  the  plain.  It  was  thought  most 
advisable,  therefore^  to  strike  directly  across 
the  mountain,  since  the  route,  though  rugged 
and  difficulty  would  be  most  secure.  This 
counsel  was  indignantly  derided  by  M^Lellan 
aa  pusillanimous.  Hot-headed  and  impatient 
at  all  times,  he  had  been  rendered  irascible  by 
the  fetigues  of  the  journey,  and  the  condition 
of.  his  £eet,  which  were  chafed  md  sore*    He 
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covid  not  endiue  the  idea  of  enooimtexing  the 
difficulties  of  the  mountain^  and  swore  he  would 
rather  face  all  the  Blackfeet  in  the  cotoxtry.  He 
was  overruled^  however,  and  the  party  began 
t;o  ascend  the  mountain,  striving,  with  l^e 
ardour  and  emulation  of  young  men,  who  should 
be  first  up.  M^ellan,  who  was  double  the 
age  of  some  of  his  companions,  soon  began  ta 
lose  breath,  and  fall  in  the  rear.  In  the  diatri- 
bution  of  burdens,  it  was  his  turn  to  caxxy  the 
old  beaver  trap.  Piqued  and  irritated,  he  sud- 
denly came  to  a  halt,  swore  he  would  carry  it 
t^o  further,  and  jirked  it  half  way  down  the 
hiU.  He  was  offered  in  place  of  it  a  package  of 
dried  meat,  but  this  he  scornfully  threw  upon 
the  ground.  They  might  carry  it,  he  saic^  who 
needed  it,  for  his  part,  he  could  pxovide  bis 
daily  food  with  his  rifle.  He  concluded,  by 
fiin^ng  off  from  the  party,  and  keeping  al<nig 
the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  leaving  those,  be 
said,  to  climb  rocks,  who  were  afiraid  ta  face 
Indians.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Stuiurt  repre- 
sented to  him  the  rashness  of  his  conduct^  and 
the  dai^;ers  to  which  he  exposed  himsdf ::  he 
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iqeoted  sach  cotinsel  as  craven.  It  was  equaUy 
useless  to  repieaeift.the  dangers  to  which  he 
subjectedhis  co'mpanioRs;  as'he  coidld  be  di&* 
Covered  at  a  great  distance  on  those  naked 
plains^  and  the  Indians^  seeing  him^  would  know 
that  there  most  be  other  white  men  within 
reach.    M^Lellan  turned  a -deaf  ear  to  every 
Temonstrance^  and  kept  on  his  wilful  way. 
'  It  seems  a  strange  instance  of  perversehess 
in  this  man  thus  to  fling  himself  off  alone^  in  a 
savage  r^on^  where  solitude  itself  was  dismal^ 
but  every  encounter  with  his  fellow  man  full  of 
peril. '  Sudi^  however^  is  the  hardness  of  spirit> 
and  the  insensibility  to  danger^  that  grow  upon 
men  in .  the .  wUdemess*    MQ^ellan^  moreover^ 
was  A  man  of  peculiar  temperament^  imgoveniT 
able  in  hi3  will^  of  a  courage  that  absolutely 
knew  not  fear^  and  somewhat  of  a  braggart 
spirit,  that  took  a  pride  in  doing  desperate  and 
bairbrained  things^ 

&fr.  Stuart  and  his  party  found  the  passages 
of  the  mountain  somewhat  difficult,  on  account 
of  the  snoWj  which  in  many  places  was  of  con- 
sidenAle  (lep(ihj-  though  it  was  noV'  but  the  1st 

v2 
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extremely  cold;  the  mountains  were  already 
almost  impassable  firom  snow^  and  would  soon 
present  «£Fectual  barriers.  Their  provisions 
were  exhausted;  there  was  no  game  to  be.seen; 
and  they  did  not  dare  to  use  their  rifles, 
through  fear  of  drawing  upon  them  the  Black- 

feet 

The  picture  thus  presented  was  too  true  to 
be  contradicted^  and  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Stuart;  but  the  idea  of 
abandoning  a  fellow  being,  and  a  comade^  in 
such  a  forlorn  situation,  .was  too  repugnant  to 
his  feelings  to  be  admitted  for  an  instant. 

He  represented  to  the  men  that  the  malady 
of  Mr.  Crooks  could  not  be  of  long  duration, 
and  that  in  all  probability  he  would  be  able  to 
travel  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty,  however,  that  he  prevailed 
lipon  them  to  abide  the  event. 
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Aa  ilie  traveUers  were  now  in  a  dangerous 
n^Vbonrhoody  where  the  report  of  a  rifle 
might  bring  the  savages  upon  them,  they  had 
to  depend  upon  their  old  beaver  trap  for  sub- 
sistence* The  little  river  on  which  they  were 
encamped  gave  many  '^beaver  signs/'  and  Ben 
Jones  set  off  at  daybreak^  along  the  willowed 
banks^  to  find  a  proper  trapping  place»  As  he 
was  making  his  way  among  the  thickets^  with. 
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bis  tropon  his  shouldeifand  his  rifle  infaisliandy 
be  beardaciasbing  sounds  and  tiuming^bebeld  a 
bugegrizzlybearadvandiiguponbiii^withteniiic 
growl.  ThestardyKentuckianwasnottobemti^ 
midated  by  man  or  monster.  Lerelling  bis  rifle^ 
be  pulled  trigger.  The  bear  was  wounded^  bat 
not  mortally:  instead^  bowever,  of  roshiiig 
upon  bis  assailant^  as  is  generally  the  case  wifb 
this  kind  of  bear^  be  retreated  into  the  bushes. 
Jones  followed  him  for  some  distance,  but  with 
soitable  caation^  and  Bruin  eflfected  his  escape. 

As  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  detenlicm 
of  some  days  in  this  pLsoe,  and  as  the  sajqpfies 
of  the  beayer  trap  were  too  precarious  to  be 
depended  upon^  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  run  seine  risk  of  discovery  by  buntifi^  in  the 
neighbourbood*  Ben  Jones^  therefore^  obtained 
pennissbn  to  range  with  bis  rifle  some  dLrtanoe 
£rom  the  camp^  and  set  off  to  beat  up  the  river 
banks,  in  defiance  of  bear  or  BIackfeet« 

He  returned  in  great  spirits  in  the  oouise  of 
a  few  bours^  having  come  upon  a  gang  of  elk 
about  six  miles  off^  and  killed  five.  This  was 
joyful  new8>  and  the  party  immediately  moved 
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forward  to  the  place  wbere  he  had  left  Ae 
carcasses*  They  were  obliged  to  support  Mr. 
Crooks  the  whole  distsncey  for  he  was  unable 
to  walk.  Here  they  remamed  for  two  or  three 
days,  feasting  heartily  on  elk  meat^  and  drying 
as  nrach  as  they  would  be  able  to  carry  away 
with  them. 

By  the  5th  of  October^  some  simj^  prescript- 
lions^  together  widi  an  ^Indian  sweat/^  had  so 
fur  benefited  Mr.  Crooks^  that  he  was  enaUed 
to  more  about;  ihey^  therefore^  set  forward 
alowly>  dividing  his  padk  and  accoutrements 
among  them^  and  made  a  creeping  day's  pro^ 
gress  of  eight  miles  south.  Their  route  for  the 
most  part  lay  through  swamps^  caused  by  the 
industrious  labours  of  the  beaver;  for  this  Iktte 
animal  had  dammed  up  numerous  small  streams^ 
issuing  from  the  Pilot  Knob  mountains^  so  that 
the  low  grounds  on  thdr  borders  were  com* 
pletely  inundated.  In  the  course  of  their  march 
they  killed  a  grissly  bear^  with  &t  on  its  flanbl 
upwards  of  three  inches  in  thickness.  This 
was  an  acceptable  addition  to  their  stock  of  eHi 
meat.     The  next  day,  Mr.  Crooks  was  suffix 
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cientiy  Tecraited  in  8txeng&  to  be  able  to  cany 
bis  rifle  and  pistok,  and  tbey  made  a  maick 
of  seventeen  miles  along  the  borders  of  the 
plain. 

Their  journey  daily  became  more  toibomey 
and  their  su£ferings  more  serere^  as  they  ad- 
Tanced.  Keeping  up  the  channel  of  a  rirei^ 
ihey  traversed  the  rugged  summit  of  the  FQot 
Knob  mountain,  covered  with  snow  nine  inched 
deep^  For  several  days  they  continued^  bendr 
ing  their  course  as  much  as  posable  to  the 
east,  over  a  succession  of  rocky  heights,  deep 
valleys,  and  rapid  streams.  S(»netiniea  theut 
dizzy  path  lay  along  the  margin  of  pei^>end»t 
cular  precipices,  several  hundred  feet  in  he^jkt^ 
where  a  single  false  step  might  precipitate  ihem 
into  the  rodcy  bed  of  a  torrent  vdiidi  roared 
below.  Not  the  least  part  of  tlieir  weary  task 
was  the  fording  of  the  numerous  windings  and 
branchings  of  the  mountain  rivers,  all  boisterous 
in  their  currents,  and  icy  oold. 

Hunger  was  added  to  their  other  sufferings^ 
and  soon  became  the  keenest.  The  smaU 
supply  of  bear  and  ^  meat  which  they  had 
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JbetQ  aUe  to  carry,  in  addition  to  tiieir  .prerioua 
burdens,  ^erred  bat  {<x  a  very  short  time.  lot 
Jbeir  anxiety  to  straggle  forward,  th^  bad  but 
little  time  to  hmit,  and  scarce  any  game  caxoe 
in  their  path.  For  three  days  they  had  nothing 
to  eat  but  a  small  duck,  and  a  few  poor  trout» 
They  occasionally  .saw  numbers  of  antelopes^ 
and  tried  every  art  to  get  within  shot :  but  the 
tnnid  animal?!  were  more  than  commonly  wild, 
and  after  tantaliring  the  hungry  hunters  for  a 
time,  boooded  away  beyond  all  chance  of  pur- 
nit.  At  length  they  were  fortunate  enough  to 
]dfl  one:  it  was  extremely  meagre,  and  yielded 
bat  a  scanty  supply;  but  on  this  they  subsisted 
fiur  several  days. 

On  the  11th,  they  encamped  on  a  smaU 
Stream,  near  the  foot  of  the  Spanish  river  moun* 
tttn.  Here  they  met  with  traces  of  that  way«« 
ward  and  solitary  beings  M^Lellan,  who  was 
still  keeping  on  ahead  of  them  through  these 
lonely  mountains.  He  had  encamped  the  night 
before  on  this  stream;  they  found  the  embers  of 
ihe  fire  by  which  he  had  slept,  and  the  remains 
of  a  miserable  wolf  on  which  he  had  supped^ 
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It  ma  evident  be  liad  rafiered,  Uke  tiiemidhres^ 
the  pangs  of  Iiiinger^  tlioagli  he  had  fared 
better  at  ibis  encampment|  for  they  bad  not  u 
moathfiEd  to  eat. 

Hie  next  day^  they  rose  hungry  and  akrf^  aoid 
eet  out  with  the  dawn  to  dhnb  the  monntean, 
ivUch  waa  steep  and  difficult.  Traces  (tf  volcanic 
<yperations  were  to  be  seen  in  various  directioiiB. 
There  was  a  species  of  day  also  to  be  met  witfi^ 
ont  of  wUdi  the  Indians  mannfiactore  pots  and 
jars  and  dishes;  It  is  very  fine  and  lights  of  ak 
agreeable  smelly  and  of  a  brown  colour  spotted 
with  yelloWi  and  dissolves  readily  in  (be  tnonlh. 
Vessels  mannfiMstored  of  it,  are  said  to  impiayt  a 
pleasant  smell  and  flavour  to  any  li^uds.  These 
mountains  abound  also  with  mineral  eartha{y  or 
dialks  of  various  colours ;  especially  two  kinde 
ef  oehre^  one  a  pale^  the  other  a  bright  red,  lilca 
veamilioA ;  much  used  by  the  In&ns^in  paints 
ing  Aeir  bodies. 

About  noon,  the  travellers  readied  Ae 
^  drains'^  and  brooks  that  formed  the  head 
waters  of  the  river,  and  later  in  the  day,  de^ 
Boended  to  where  the  main  body,  a  shallow 
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stream^  about  a  hundred  and  sizty  yards 
poured  throQgli  its  moantam  valley. 

Here  the  po<Nr  famishing  wanderers  had  ex^ 
pected  to  find  bufialo  in  abundance^  and  had 
fed  their  hungry  hopes  during  their  scrambling 
toil,  with  the  thoughts  of  roasted  ribs,  juicy 
humps,  and  broiled  marrow  bones.  To  their 
great  disaiqpointment,  the  river  banks  were 
deserted  $  a  few  old  tracks,  showed  where  a 
herd  of  buUs  had  some  time  before  passed 
along,  but  not  a  horn  nor  hump  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  steril  landscape.  A  few  antelopes  looked 
down  upon  them  from  the  brow  of  a  cr^  but 
ffitted  away  out  of  sight  at  the  least  ajqiroedi 
of  the  hunter. 

'  In  the  most  starving  mood  they  kept  for 
several  miles  further,  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  seeldng  for  ^beaver  signs.^  Finding 
some,  they  encamped  in  the  vicinity,  and  Ben 
Jones  immediately  proceeded  to  set  the  trvp* 
iniey  had  scarce  come  to  a  halt,  when  they 
perceived  a  large  smoke  at  some  distance  to 
the  southwest.  The  si^  was  hafled  with  joy^ 
for  they  trusted  it  might  riae  from  some  Indiaii 
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camp^  where  they  could  procure  sometUng  to 
eat.  tmd  th&dread  of  starvation  had  now  over- 
eome  even  the  terror  of  the  Blackfeet«  Le  Clerc^ 
one  of  the  Canadians^  was  instantly  despatdied 
by  Mr.  Stuart^  to  reconnoitre ;  and  the  tannnel- 
lers  sat  up  till  a  late  hour^  watching  and  listeik- 
ing  for  his  return^  hoping  he  might  bring  them 
food.  Midnight  arrived^  but  Le  Clerc  did  not 
make  his  appearance^  and  they  laid  down  onee 
more  supperless  to  sleep^  comfotting  themselves 
with  the  hopes  that  their  old  beaver  trap  might 
famish  them  with  a  breakfast. 

At  daybreak  they  hastened  with  &mished 
eagerness  to  the  trap— they  found  in  it  the  fore 
paw  of  a  beaver ;  the  sight  of  which  tantalized 
their  hunger^  and  added  to  their  dejection* 
They  resumed  their  journey  with  flagging  spirits^ 
but  had  not  gone  fieur  when  they  perceived  Le 
Clerc  approaching  at  a  distance.  They  hastened 
to  meet  him^  in  hopes  of  tidings  of  good  cheer. 
He  had  none  such  to  give  them ;  but  news  of 
that  strange  wanderer^  M^Lellan.  The  smoke 
Jiiad  risen  from  his  encampment^,  which  took 
.fire  while  he  was  at  a  little  distance  from  it 
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fishing.  Le  Clerc  found  bim  in  foriom  condi- 
tioiu  His  fishing  had  been  unsucGessful, 
Daring  twelve  days  that  he  had  been  wandering 
alone  through  these  savage  mountains^  he  had 
found  scarce  any  thing  to  eat.  He  had  been  ill^ 
waywom>  sick  at  hearty  still  he  had  kept  for- 
ward; but 'now  his  strength  and  his  stubborn- 
ness were  exhausted.  He  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  hearing  that  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  party  were 
near^  and  said  he  would  wait  at  his  camp  for  their 
arriyal^  in  hopes  they  would  give  him  something 
to  eat,  for  without  food  he  declared  he  should 
not  be  able  to  proceed  much  further. 
'  When  the  party  reached  the  place,  they  found 
the  poor  fellow  lying  on  a  parcel  of  withered 
grass,,  wasted  to  a  perfect  skeleton,  and  so  feeble 
that  he.  could  scarce  raise  his  head  or  speak. 
The  pres^ce  of  his  old  comrades  seemed  to 
Tevive  him ;  but  they  had  no  food  to  give  him^ 
for  they  themselves  were  almost  starving.  They 
urged  him  to  rise  and  accompany  them,  but  he 
shook  his  head.  It  was  all  in  vain^.  he  said ; 
there  was  no  prospect  of.  their  getting  speedy 
Telief,  and  without  it  he  shonld  perish  by  the 
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^fniy:  he  miglit  as  well,  therefcnK^  stay  and  die 
wbere  he  was»  At  IsogfAky  after  much  pan 
suudoo,  they  got  him  upon  his  lq;sf  his  xifle 
and  other  effects  were  shared  among  thein^  aiyl 
he  was  cheered  and  aided  forwanL  In  this  wiijy 
they  proceeded  for  seventeen  miles^  over  .a  ievA 
plain  of  sand^  nntil^  seeing  a  few  antelopea  in 
the  distance^  they  encamped  on  the  maigin  o£  a 
small  stream.  AU  now  that  were  capaUe  of 
the  exertion,  turned  out  to  hunt  for  i^  meaL 
Their  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  after  dark.th^ 
returned  to  their  camp,  famidbed  almost  to 
desperation. 

As  they  were  preparing  for  the  third  time  to 
lay  down  to  sleep  without  a  mouthful  to  t^t, 
he  Clerc,  one  of  the  Canadians,  gaunt  ao^dwUd 
with  hunger,  approached  Mr«  Stuart  with  his 
gun  in  his  hand.  ^^  It  was  all  in  vtin"  he  said, 
5^  to  attempt  to  proceed  any  further  without 
food.  They  had  a  harren  plain  before  theoi^ 
three  or  four  days'  journey  in  extent,  on  which 
nothing  was  to  be  procured.  -They  most  all 
perish  before  they  could  get  to  die  end  of  it.  It 
was  better,  therefore^  that  one  shonld  die  to 
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saye  the  rest/'  He  proposed^  therefore^  that 
they  should  cast  lots;  adding^  as  an  induce- 
ment for  Mr.  Stuart  to  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion^ that  he^  as  leader  of  the  party^  should  be 
exempted. 

Mr.  Stuart  shuddered  at  the  horrible  pro- 
position, and  endeavoured  to  reason  with  the 
man,  but  his  words  were  imavailing.  At  length, 
snatching  up  his  rifle,  he  threatened  to  shoot 
him  on  th'e  spot  if  he  persisted.  The  famished 
wretch  dropped  on  his  knees,  begged  pardon  in 
the  most  abject  terms,  and  promised  never 
again  to  offend  him  with  such  a  suggestion. 

Quiet  being  restored  to  the  forlorn  encamp- 
ment, each  one  sought  repose.  Mr.  Stuart, 
however,  was  so  exhausted  by  the  agitation  of 
the  past  scene,  acting  upon  his  emaciated  frame, 
that  he  could  scarce  crawl  to  his  miserable 
couch ;  where,  notwithstanding  his  fatigues,  he 
passed  a  sleepless  night,  revolving  upon  their 
dreary  situation,  and  the  desperate  prospect 
before  them. 

Before  daylight  the  next  morning,  they  were 
up  and  on  their  way;  they  had  nothing  to  de- 
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tarn  &em;  no  breakfiMt  to  pffepare>  and  to 
linger  was  to  perish.    They  proceeded,  how- 
ever^ but  slowly^  for  all  were  &int  and  we^ 
Here  and  there  they  passed  the  akulLi  and 
bones  of  buffiBLLoes^  which  showed  that  thoae 
animals  must  have  been  hunted  here  during 
the  past  season;  the  sight  of  these  bones  served 
only  to  mock  their  misery.    After  traireUii^ 
about  nine  miles  along  the  plain^  tibey  ascended 
a  range  of  hills^  and  had  scarcely  gone  two 
miles  further,  when,  to  thdr  g^eat  joy,  they 
discovered  ''  an  old  run-down  buffido  buU;^ 
the  laggard  probably  of  some  herd  that  had 
been  hunted  and  harassed  through  the  moun- 
tains.   They  now  all  stretched  themselyes  out 
to  encompass  and  make  sure  of  this  solitary 
animal,  for  their  lives  depended  upon  their 
success.  After  considerable  trouble  and  infinite 
anxiety,  they  at  length  succeeded  in  lolling 
him.    He  was  instantly  flayed  and  cut  up,  and 
so  ravenous  was  their  hunger^  that  they  de- 
voured some  of  the  flesh  raw.     The  residue 
they  earned  to  a  brook  near  by,  where  they 
encamped,  lit  a  fire,  and  began  to  cook. 
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Mr.  Stiuurt  yna  feaifnl  that  in  ihtir  hmvJheil 
state  they  would  eat  to  excess  and  injure  tiKm- 
aehres.  He  caused  a  sonxp  to  be  made  of  some 
of  the  meat,  and  that  each  ahonld  take  a  quan- 
titj  of  it  as  a  prelude  to  his  sapper.  This  may 
faare  had  a  beneficial  e£Bsct,  for  though  they  sat 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  cookiogand 
caramming,  no  one  suflfered  any  inconvenience. 

The  next  morning  the  feasting  was  resumed, 
and  about  midday,  feeling  somewhat  recruited 
and  refreshed,  they  set  out  on  ibtix  journey 
with  renovated  spirits,  shaping  their  course 
towafds  a  moimtam,  the  summit  of  which  they 
saw  towering  in  the  east^  and  near  to  wfaidi 
they  expected  to  find  the  head  waters  of  the 
Missouri. 

As  they  proceeded,  they  continued  to  see  the 
ricdetons  of  buffaloes  scattered  about  the  phdn 
in  every  direction,  whidi  showed  that  there  had 
been  much  hunting  here  by  Indians  in  the 
recent  season.  Further  on  they  crossed  a  large 
Indian  trail,  forming  a  deep  patii^  dbout  fifteen 
days  old,  which  went  in  a  north  direction. 

G  2 
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They  concluded  it  to  have  been  made  by  some 
numerous,  band  of  Crows^'  who  had  hunted  in 
this  coimtry  for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 

On  the  following  day  they  forded  a  stream  of 
considerable  magnitude^  with  banks  clothed  with 
pine  trees.  .  Among  these  they  found  the  traces 
of  a  large  Indian  camp^  which  had  evidently 
been  the  head  quarters  of  a  hunting  expedition, 
from  the  great  quantities  of  bufialo  bones 
strewed  about  the  neighbourhood. .  The  camp 
had  apparently  been  abandoned  about  a 
month. 

In  the  centre  was  a  singular  lodge  one 
hvuidred  and  fifty  feet  in  circumfer^dce^  sup- 
ported by  the  trunks  of  twenty  trees^  about 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  forty-four  fee. 
long*  Across  these  were  laid  branches  of  pine 
and  willow  trees,  so  as  to  yield  a  tolerable 
shade.  At  the  west  end,  immediately  opposite 
to  the  door,  three  bodies  lay  interred  with  their 
feet  towards  the  east.  At  the  head  of.  each 
jg;rave  was  a  branch  of  red  cedar  firmly  fdanted 
in  the  ground.  At  die  foot  was  a  Luge  bu&lo!s 
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skull,  painted  black.  Savage  ornaments  wert 
.  suspended  in  various  parts  of  the  edifice,  and  a 
great  number  of  children's  mocassins.  From 
the  magnitude  of  this  building,  and  the  time 
and  labour  that  must  have  been  expended  in 
erecting  it,  the  bodies  which  it  contained 
were  probably  those  of  noted  warriors  and 
.  hunters. 

The  next  day,  October  I7th,  they  passed 

two  laige  tributary   streams  of  the   Spanish 

river.    They  took  their  rise  in  the  Wind  river 

moimtains,  which  ranged  along  to  the  east,  stu- 

'  pendously  high  and  rugged,  composed  of  vB3t 

.  masses  of  black  rock,  almost  destitute  of  wood, 

and  covered  in  many  places  with  snow.    Tius 

day  they  saw  a  few  buffido  bulls,  and  some 

;  antelopes,'  but  coxdd  not  kill  any ;  and  lii^ir 

:  stock  of  provisions  began  to  grow  scanty  as 

well  as  poor. 

On  the  18tb,  after  crossing  a  mountain  ridge, 

:  and  traversing  a  plain,  they  waded  one  of  ibe 

branches  of  Spanish  rrver,  and  on  ascending 

its  bank,  met  with  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 

Snake  Indians.    They  were  friendly  in .  their 
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demeanour,  and  conducted  them  to  their  en« 
campment,  which  was  about  three  miles  distaiH;;. 
It  consisted  of  about  forty  wigwams,  con* 
structed  principally  of  pine  branches.  Tlie 
Snakes,  like  most  of  their  nation,  were  vary 
poor;  the  marauding  Crows,  in  their  late 
excursion  through  the  country,  had  pidced  this 
unlucky  band  to  the  very  bone,  carrying  cff 
their  horses,  several  of  their  squaws,  and  most 
of  their  effects.  In  spite  of  their  poverty,  they 
were  hospitable  in  the  extreme,  and  made  the 
hungry  strangers  welcome  to  their  cabins. 
A  few  trinkets  procured  from  them  a  supply 
of  bufialo  meat,  and  of  leather  for  mocasnns, 
et  which  the  party  were  greatly  in  need.  Hie 
most  valuable  prise  obtained  from  them,  how* 
ever,  was  a  horse :  it  was  a  sorry  old  animal  in 
trutii,  but  it  was  the  only  one  that  remained  to 
the  poor  fellows,  after  the  fell  swoop  of  die 
.Crows ;  yet  tiaa  they  were  prevailed  uprni  to 
part  with  to  their  guests  for  a  pistol,  an  axe,  a 
knife,  and  a  few  other  trifling  articles. 

They  had  doleful  stories  to  tell  of  the  Crows, 
who  were,  encamped  on  a  river  at  no  great 
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distance  to  the  east^  and  were  in  such  force  that 
Aey  dared  not  Tentare  to  seek  any  satisfiEu^tion 
for  their  outrages^  or  to  get  back  a  horse  or  a 
squaw.  They  endeavoured  to  ezdte  the  indig«> 
nation  of  their  visiters  by  accounts  of  robberies 
and  murders  committed  on  lonely  white  hunters 
and  trappers  by  Crows  and  BlackTeet.  Some 
of  these  were  exa^erations  of  the  outrages 
already  mentioned^  sustained  by  some  of  the 
scattered  members  of  Mr.  Hunt's^ Expedition; 
others  were  in  all  probabiUty  sheer  fabrications^ 
to  which  the  Snakes  seem  to  have  been  a  little 
prone.  Mr.  Stuart  assured  them  that  the  day 
was  not  far  distant  when  the  whites  would 
make  their  power  to  be  felt  throughout  that 
country^  and  take  signal  yengeance  on  the  per- 
petrators of  these  misdeeds.  The  Snakes 
expressed  great  joy  at  the  intelligence^  and 
offered  their  services  to  aid  the  righteous 
cause^  brightening  at  tiie  thoughts  of  taking 
the  field  with  such  potent  allies^  and  doubtiess 
anticipating  their  turn  at  steaUng  horses  and 
abducting  squa^ns.    Their  offers  of  course  were 
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accepted ;  the  calumet  of  peace  was  prodaced, 
and  the  two  forlorn  powers  smoked  eternal 
friendship  between  themselves  and  vengeanoe 
upon  their  common  spoilers^  the  Crows. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


SPANUB  BIVBR  8CENIBT — ^TRAXL  OF  CSOW  IMDIAHS— A  SNOW 
iTORM^A  B0U8XNO  HRB  AMD  A  BUFFALO  FBAST-— A  PU^N 
OF  SALT  —  CLIMBING  A  MOUNTAIN— TOLCANIC  SUMMIT  — 
ZXTINOUUHBD  CBATBB — MARINE  8BSLL8 — BNCAMPMENT  ON  A 
PBAIBXB— 8U0CESSFVL  RUNTINO— GOOD  CBSBR  —  ROMANTIC 
SCENERY  —  ROCKY     DEFILE — FOAMING     RAPIDS — THE    FIERY 

*    NARROWS. 

By  sunrise  on  the  following  morning  (Octo- 
ber 19th)  the  travellers  had  loaded  their  o}d 
horse  with  bufialo  meat^  sufiEdent  for  five  days' 
provisions^  and  taking  leave  of  their  new  allies^ 
the  poor^  but  hospital^le  Snakes^  set  forth  in 
somewhat  bettier  spirits^  though  the  increasing 
cold  of  the  weather^  and  the  sight  of  the  snowy 
mountains^  which  they  had  yet .  to  traver^j 
were  enough  to  chill  their  very  hearts.    The 
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cotmtry  along  this  brandi  of  the  Spamsh  riTer, 
as  far  as  they  could  see^  was  perfectly  levd^ 
bounded  by  ranges  of  lofty  mountains^  both  to 
the  east  and  west.  They  proceeded  about  three 
miles  to  the  souths  where  they  came  again 
upon  the  large  trail  of  Crow  Indians^  whidi 
they  had  crossed  four  days  previously^  made, 
no  doubty  by  the  same  marauding  band  that 
had  plundered  the  Snakes ;  and  which^  acooid- 
ing   to  the  account   of  the  latter^  was  now 
encamped  on  a  stream  to  the  eastward.    Tbt 
trail  kept  on  to  the  southeast,  and  was  so  weU 
beaten  by  horse  and  £(x>t,  that  Aey  supposed 
at  least  a  hundred  lodges  had  passed  along  it. 
As  it  formed^  therefore^  a  convenient  highway, 
and  ran  in  a  proper  direction^  they  tonied  into 
ity  and  determined  to  keep  along  it  as  ftr  as 
safety  would  permit;  as  the  Oow  encampment 
must  be  scnne  distance  off^  and  it  was  not 
likely  those  savages  would  return  upon  Atat 
steps.    They  travelled  forward^  ilieiefioir^  ail 
that  day,  in  Ae  trade  of  their  dai^vous  pre* 
deoessors,  whidi  led   them   across  nurantaai 
streams^  and  along  ridgfs^  and  ihnnigh  nasxow 
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▼aUeTs^  all  tending  genendiy  towards  the  soukbH 
east.  The  wind  blew  coldly  from  the  north* 
easty  with  occasional  flurries  of  snow^  which 
made  Ihem  encamp  early^  on  the  shelteied 
banks  of  a  brook.  The  two  Canadians,  Vall^ 
and  Le  Clerc,  killed  a  yonng  bu£EUo  buU  in  the 
erfetang,  which  was  in  good  condition,  and 
afforded  them  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  beeE> 
They  loaded  their  spits,  therefore,  and  crammed 
thdr  camp  kettle  with  meat,  and  while  thd 
wmd  whistled,  and  the  snow  whirled  around 
them,  huddled  round  a  rousing  fire;,  basked 
in  its  warmth,  and  comforted  both  soul  and 
body  witli  a  hearty  and  invigoraling  meaL 
No  enjoyments  have  greater  zest  than  these^ 
snatched  in  the  very  midst  of  difficulty  and 
danger ;  and  it  is  probable  the  poor  wayworn 
and  weatherbeaten  travellers  rehshed  these 
creature  comforts  the  more  higlily,  from  the 
suiTounding  desolation,  and  the  dangerous 
proximity  of  the  Crows. 

The  snow  which  had  fEdlen  in  the  night 
made  it  late  in  the  morning  before  the  party 
loaded  their  solitary  packhorse,  and  resumed 
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th&r.maioh*  l^Ky  had  not  gone  for  before  tke 
Otom  trace  wbidi  they  were  following,  changed 
its  direction^  and  bore  to  the  noith  of  east. 
They,  had  already  begun  to  feel  tiiemaelTes^ on 
dangerous  ground^  in  keeping  al<Hig  it^  as  tliey 
might  be  descried  by  some  scouts  and  spies  of 
that  race  of  marauders,  whose  predatory  Ufe^ 
required  them  to  be  constantly  an  the  akrt.  On 
semng  the  trace  turn  so  much  to  the  nioiih> 
therefiore,  they  abandoned  it,  and  kept  on  their 
course  to  the  southeast,  for  eighteen  miiee^' 
through  a  beautifully  undulating  comilry^  hainiig 
the  main  chain  of  mountains  on  tbe  lefl^  Md- 
a.  considerably  elevated  ridge  on  the  riglit* 
Here  die  mountain  ridge  which  divides  ^WiM 
river  fisom  the  head  waters  of  Ae  Oolttubin 
and  Spanish  rirers,  ends  abruptly^  and  winding 
to.  the  north  of  east,  becomes  die  dividfiag 
baoaeier  between  a  branch  of  the  *  Bighorn  %aA 
Cheyenne  rivers,  and  those  head  waters  which 
flow  into  the  Mi8aouri,bdow  the  Sioux  ooontagr. 
The  ridge  whieh  lay  on  the  right  of  the  tr»» 
vellevs  .having  now  beoome  very  low,  they- 
passed  overit,  and  came  into  a  level  plain,  about 
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twf  mUes .  in  .'circumfeiencfl^  trdd  inamsted  to 
tke  4ef)tili  of  a  foot  or.  eighteen  inches  vn&i  salt 
a3(  white  as  snow.     This .  is  furnished  by  nu-' 
xMrous.salt  springs  of  limpid  :water^  which  are 
c^tbinaUywdling  up,  overflowing  their  borders^  ^ 
and  ^  forming  beautiful    crystallizations.    The 
Ipdian.. tribes  of  the  interior   are  excessiyely 
fond  o£  this  salt,  and  repair  to  the  valley  to. 
cfdkU'ity  but  it  is  held  in  distaste  by  the  tribes  ^ 
ofitbe  aea  ooaiit,  who  will  eat  nothing  that  has . 
b^eit  euced  or  seasoned  by  it. 
7  Tbia  evening  they  encamped, on  the  banks  of 
aifnaall;stresin>  in  the  open  prairie. .  The  north- . 
east ;  Wiad  -  was  ke^n  and  cutting ;   they  had  . 
nolhittg^^f herbwitli  to  make  a  fire,  but  a  scanty 
ffimtik'Gl)S9ggi,  or  wormwood,  and  were  fidn  to : 
wrap,  t^itiselye^  up    in  •  their  blankets,   and 
h|ftd^,> themselves   in  their  '^nests,^^    at  an. 
ei^ly  hour.    In  the  course  of  the  evening,  lb*  - 
M^IitUan^  who  had  now  regained  his  strength,  - 
k^lodia  buffido,  but  it  was  some  distance  from 
the  camp,  and  they  postponed  supplying  them- 
s^ves  ipotn  the   caiwass  until  the  -  following 
nuNming* 
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:  The  next  day  (October  2l8t)^  the  cokt 
tiiiiied^  aocompanied  by  snow.  They  tet  fo^ 
waid  on  their  bleak  and  toilsome  ymffhBcgmg 
to  the  east-northeast,  towards  the  l<rfty  somimft 
of  a  mountain^  which  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  cross.  Before  (hey  reached  its  base  tJbey 
passed  another  large  trail,  steering  a  litde  to  the 
right  of  the  point  of  the  mountain.  This  they 
presumed  to  have  been  made  by  another  band 
ef  Crows^  who  had  prbbaUy  been  hunting 
lower  down  on  the  Spanish  riiver. 

The  severity  of  the  weather  compelled  them 
to  encamp  at  the  end  of  fifteen  miles,  on  the 
skirts  of  the  mountain,  where  they  found  sufI* 
cient  dry  aspen  trees  to  supply  them  with  fire, 
but  they  sought  in  vain  about  the  neighbour- 
hood for  a  spring  or  rill  of  Water. 

At  daybreak  they  were  up  and  on  the  mareh, 
scrambling  up  the  mountain  side  for  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  painful  miles.  From  the  casual 
hints  given  in  the  travelling  memoranda  of  Mr. 
Btuart,  this  mountain  would  seem  to  offer  a  rich 
field  of  speculation  for  the  geologist.  Here 
was  a  plain  three  miles  in  diameter>  strewed 
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iriih  pumice  itonet  and  oth^r  voloanic  reliques, 
mth  a  lalid  in  the  ceatre,  oocopying  what  had 
probably  been  the  crater.  Here  were  also^  in 
B(»ne  places^  depodtea  of  nuurine  shells^  indi- 
cating liiat  this  monntain  crest  had  at  some 
xeoQiote  period  been  bdow  the  wayes. 

After  pansing  to  reposet^  and  to  enjoy  these 
ipand  but  savage  and  awfdl  scenes^  they  began 
to  descend  the  eastern  side  of  Uie  mountain. 
The  descent  was  rugged  and  romantic,  aloi^ 
deep  ravines  and  defiles^  overhung  with  crags 
and  diffiij  among  which  they  beheld  numbers  ot 
the  ahsahta  or  bighorn,  skipping  fearlessly  from 
xodc  to  rode*  Two  of  them  they  succeeded  in 
bringiog  down  with  their  rifles^  as  they  peered 
fearlessly  £rom  the  brow  of  thdr  airy  precipices. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountaiD>  the 
travellers  found  a  rill  of  water  oozing  out  of  the 
earthy  and  resembling  in  look  and  taste,  the 
water  of  the  Miasouii.  Here  they  encamped 
for  the  night,  and  supped  somptoously  upon 
tbeir  mountain  mutton^  which  they  found  in 
good  condition,  and  extremely  well  tasted. 

The  morning  wa3  bright  and  intensely  cold. 
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Early  in  the  day  they  came  upon  a  .stram 
running  to  the  east,  between  low  hills  of  bluiah 
earthy  strongly  impregnated  with  copperas.  liCr. 
Stuart  supposed  this  to  be  one  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  Missouri^  and  determined  to 
follow  its  banks.  After  a  march  of  twenty-siz 
miles^  however^  he  airived  at  the  snnunit  oi  a 
hill,  the  prospect  of  which  induced  him  to  alter 
his  intention.  He  beheld^  in  every  directioa 
south  of  east,  a  vast  plain,  bounded  only  by  the 
horizon,  through  which  wandered  the  stream  in 
question,  in  a  south*southeast  direction.  It 
It  could  not,  therefore,  be  a  branch  of  the 
Missouri.  He  now  gave  up  all  idea  o£  taldi^ 
the  stream  for  his  guide,  and  shaped  his  oomse 
towards  a  range  of  moimtains  in  the  east,  aboat 
sixty  miles  distant,  near  which  he  hoped  to  find 
another  stream. 

The  weather  was  now  so  severe,  and  the 
hardships  of  traveOing  so  great,  that  he  resolved 
to  halt  for  the  winter,  at  the  first  eligible  pilaoe. 
That  night  they  had  to  encamp  on  the  open 
prairie,  near  a  scanty  pool  of  water,  and  without 
any  wood  to  make  a  fire.    The  north-east  wind 
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IdefiF  keeidy  aerom  the  naked  wsrte^  and  itkOy 
were  Ma  to  decamp  from  tkmr  inhospitabb 
Uyouao  beAxre  the  dawn* 

For  two  dajB  they  kept  on  in  an  eastwaid 
'direetion^  against  wintry  blasts  and  occasional 
BHuvr  crtoniM.  They  suffered^  abo>  firom  scar* 
•efty  of  water^  Imving  occasionaOy  to  use  mdted 
snowi  this,  with  the  want  of  pasturage,  reduced 
their  old  packhorse  sadly.  They  saw  many 
ttftdte  df  bnfialo,  and  some  few  bulls,  which, 
Mowever,  got  the  wind  of  them,  and  scampered 
off. 

Ote  tbe  28th  of  October,  fliey  stewed  east- 
xiorth-easly  for  a  wooded  rayine,  in  a  mouitain 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  base  of  which,  to 
fl»^  gw»t  joy,  they  discovered  an  abtmdant 
•fveatn,  xmuixng  between  willowed  banks.  Here 
ihey  halted  for  the  night,  and  Ben  Jones  having 
ktckily  trapped  a  beaTer,  and  killed  two  bnffido 
Wk,  they  remained  all  the  neict  day  encamped, 
ftntttg  and  reposmg,  and  aUowing  their  jaded 
hotae-to  rest  from,  his  labours. 

The  fittle  afaraam  on  whidi  they  were  en- 
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ciamped^  was  one  of  the  head  wsteis  of  dbe 
Platte  nver,  which  flows  into  tiie  Missonii;  it 
was^  in  hct,  the  northern  fork^  or  brasidi  of 
that  river>  though  this  the  travetters  did  tiot 
discover  until  long  afterwards*     IHifsoiiigf'  the 
course  of  this  stream  for  about  twenty/ laiki^ 
|hey  came  to  where  it  forced  a  passage  throng 
^  range  of  high  hiUs^  covered  with  cedars,  into 
an  ^Etensive  low  coimtry,  affording  ezcdlent 
pasture  to  ihunerous  herds  of  buffidd.    Hece 
they  killed  three  cows^  which  were  the  fiist 
they  had  been  able  to  get^  having  hitherto  had 
to  content  themselves  with  buU  beefy  Whidi  at 
this  season  of  the  year  is  very  poor.     The 
hump  meat  afforded  them  a  repast  fit  fat  an 
epicure. 

Late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th,  they  came 
to  where  the  stream,  now  increased  to  a  eoBsi*> 
derable  size,  poured  along  in  a  ravine  between, 
precipices  of  red  stone,  two  hundred  feet  iai 
height  For  some  distance  it  dashed  akm^ 
over  huge  masses  of  rock,  with  foaming  vio*^ 
lenc^  as  if  elasperated  by  being  comptesaed 
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nsto  *80  fnsaow  a  diaimel^  and«t  length  ilMfpeft 
down  »  diasin  that  looked  daork  and  frightfeLlte'! 
tiie  gatherii^  twilight. 

For  a  part  of  the  next  dajy  the  wild  river^  in; 
its  cqpricioas  wanderings^  1^  tibem  tiirough  a: 
^OKtiety  of  striking  scenes*  At  one.  time  they*: 
were  upon  high  plains^  like  platforms  among^ 
tibe  moimtains^  with  herds  of  buffiiloea  roaming. 
Iibont'  them;  at  another^  among  rude  rocky. 
itefiHes,  broken  into  clifis  and  precipices^  where 
the  bliack*tailed  deer  b^ounded  off  among  the 
c99sgB^  and  the  bighorn  ^basked  in  the  sunny 
brow  of  the  precipice* 

In  the  after  part  of  the  day^  thejf'  came  to 
another  scene>  smpassing  in  savage  grandeur 
those  already  decribed.  They  had  been  tra^ 
Telling  for  some  distance  through  a  pass  of  the 
mountains^  keeping  parallel  with  the  river^  as 
it  roared  along^  out  of  sights  through  a  deep 
ravine.  Sometimes  their  devioua  path  ap* 
proached  the  margin  of  difb  below  which  the 
river  foamed^  and  boiled  and  whirled  among 
the  masses  of  rock  that  had  fallen  into  its 
channeL    As  they  kept  cautiously  on^  leading 
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their  solitaiy  paddborse  along  tiiese  giddy 
heights^  they  all  at  once  came  to  wbeie  the 
river  thundered  down  a  .succession  of  precU 
pices^  throwing  up  clouds  of  spray^  and  making 
a  prodigious  din  and  uproar.  The  treYeUers 
remained,  for  a  time,  gasing  with  mingled  awe 
and  delight,  at  this  furious  cataract,  to  whidi. 
Mr.  Stuart  gave  from  the  colour  of  the  impend- 
ing rocks,  the  name  of  ^^the  Fiery  Narrows.^ 
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WDITRT  ROR1I8— A  HALT  AVD  COUVaL— <AinONMSNT  POB  TBB 
WINTSB — nVB  HVNTINO  OOUMTRY— OAXB  07  TBB  MOUNTAIKB 
AND  PLAINS — SUCCEflSTUL  HUNTINO— UR.  CB00K8  AND  A  ORXZZLT 
XSAR — ^THB   WIGWAM — BIGHORN   AND  BLACKTAXU — BSBV    AND 

VENISON GOOD   QUARTERS  AND  GOOD  CHEER— AN  ALARM— AN 

INTRUSION — UNWELCOME  GUESTS — DESOLATION  OF  TBB  LARDBR 
— OORMANDIZOrO  BZPLOITS  OF  HUNORT  SAVAGBS— GOOD  QUAB- 
IBRS  ABANDONED. 

The  travellers  encamped  for  the  night  oa 
the  banks  of  the  river,  below  the  cataract.  The 
night  was  cold,  with  partial  showers  of  rain  and 
sleet.  The  morning  dawned  gloomily,  the 
skies  were  sullen  and  overcast,  and  threatened 
further  storms;  but  the  little  band  resumed 
their  journey,  in  defiance  of  the  weather.  The 
increasing  rigour  of  the  season,  however,  which 
makes  itself  felt  early  in  these  mountainous 
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regions^  and  on  these  naked  and  eleratad 
plians^  brought  fiiem  to  a  pause,  laid  a  fseaAom 
deliberation,  after  they  had  descended  about 
thirty  miles  farther  along  the  course  of  the 
river. 

All  were  conyinced  that  it  was  vain  to  air* 
tempt  to  accomplish  their  journey  on  foot^  at 
this  inclement  season.    They  had  StHl  many 
hundred  miles  to  traverse  before  theyslioitU 
reach  the  main  course  of  the  Missouri^  and 
their  route  would  lay  over  immense  pra^d^ 
naked  and  bleak,  and  destitute  of  ftieL    The 
question   then  was,  where   to   clioose    fhett 
wintering  place,  and  whether  or  not  fo  proceed 
liirtiier  down  the  river.     Iliey  had  at  first 
imagined  it  to  be  one  of  the  head  waters, 
or  tributary  streams,  of  the  Missouri.    After- 
wards they  had  believed  it  to  be  Rapid,  or 
Quicourt  river,    in  which   opinion  they  had 
not  come   nearer  to  the  truth  ;    they  tiow, 
however,  were  persuaded,  witii  equal  fallacy, 
by  its  inclining  somewbat  to  the  nortii  of    eaalt 
that  it  was  the  Cheyenne.    If   so,  by  con* 
tinning  down  it  much  further  they  must  arrivt 
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tunong  the.  Indians,  firom  whom  the  river  takes 
its  name.  Among  these  they  would  be  sure 
ta  meet  some  of  the  Siouz  tribe.  These 
woold  apprize  their  relatives,  the  piratical 
Sionx  of  the  Missouri,  of  the  approach  of 
a  band  of .  white  traders ;  so  that^  in  the  spring 
time,  they  would  be  likely  to  be  waylaid  and 
robbed  on  their  way  down  the  river,  by  soma 
party  in  ambush  upon  its  banks. 

Even  should  this  prove  to  be  the  Quicourt 
or  lUpid  river,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
wteter  much  further  down  upon  its  banks, 
W  though  they  might  be  out  of  the  range 
of  the  SiQux,  they  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Poncas^  a  tribe  nearly  as 
dangerous.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  since 
they  must  winter  somewhere  on  this  side  of 
the  Missouri>  to  descend  no  lower,  but  to 
keep  up  in  these  solitary  regions^  where  they 
would  be  in  no  danger  of  molestation. 

They  were  brought  the  more  promptly  and 
uxianimously  to  this  decision,  by  coming  upon 
9X1  excellent  wintering  place,  that  promised 
every  thiqg  requisite  for  their  comfort.     It 
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was  on  a  fine  bend  of  the  liTer,  just  bebv 
vhere  it  issued  out  from  among  a  lidge  off 
mountidnsy  and  beat  tovards  tiie  noitbeast» 
Here  was  a  beautiful  low  point  of  land^ 
covered  by  ootton-wood^  and  surrounded  bf 
a  thick  growth  of  willow^  so  as  to  yidd  both 
shelter  and  fuel,  as  well  as  materiala  for  build- 
ing. The  liver  swept  by  in  a  strong  oonent^ 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide.  To 
the  southeast  were  mountains  of  moderate 
height,  the  nearest  about  two  miles  ofl^  bal 
the  whole  chain  ranging  to  the  east,  soud^ 
and  southwest,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach* 
Their  summits  were  crowned  with  ex^oisiva 
tmcts  of  pitch  pine^  chequered  with  small 
patches  of  the  quivering  aspen.  Lower  down 
were  thick  forests  of  firs  and  red  cedars, 
growing  out  in  many  {daces  firom  among  the 
very  fissures  of  the  rocks.  The  mountaiBS 
were  broken  and  precipitous,  with  huge  blnffii 
protruding  £rom  among  the  forests.  Th&i 
rocky  recesses,  and  beetling  cliffs^  afforded 
retreats  to  innimieEable  flocks  of  tke  hi^oiOf 
while  dieir  woody  summits  and  nmnea  abooad^ 
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ed  ifith  bears,  and  black-taaled  deer.  These^ 
with  die  nomeroTis  herds  of  buffido  that  ranged 
the  lower  grounds  along  the  riTer,  promised 
the  travellers  abundant  cheer  in  their  winter 
quarters* 

On  the  2d  of  November^  therefore,  ihej 
]»tehed  their  camp  for  the  winter,  on  the 
woody  point,  and  their  first  thought  was, 
te  obtain  a  supply  of  provisions.  Ben  Jones 
and  the  two  Canadians  accordingly  sallied  f orA, 
accompanied  by  two  others  of  the  party,  leaving 
but  one  to  watch  the  camp.  Their  hunting 
was  uncommonly  successful.  In  the  course  of 
two  days,  they  killed  thirty-two  buffaloes,  and 
ooflected  their  meat  on  the  margin  of  a  small 
brook,  about  a  mile  distant.  Fortunately,  a 
severe  frost  froze  the  river,  so  that  the  meat  was 
easily  transported  to  the  encampment.  On  a 
succeeding  day,  a  herd  of  buffalo  came  tramp- 
Eng  thiough  the  woody  bottom  on  the  river 
banks,  and  fifteen  more  were  killed. 

It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  there  was 
game  of  amore  dangerous  nature  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood.    On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Crooks  haA 
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wandered  about  armik  froni  die  caznp^  aad  hiA 
ascended  a  small  hiU  commanding  a  yvBw  oEAm^ 
mer.  He  was  withont  his  rifle^  a  nore  enxnan^ 
stance^  for  in  these  wild  regions^  where  one  znay^ 
put  up  a  wild  animal^  or  a  wild  Indian^.al  every^ 
tnm^  it  is  customary  never  to  stir  from  the 
camp-fire  unarmed.  The  hill  where  he  stood 
overlooked  the  place  where  the  massacre  of  tfaa 
buffido  had  taken  place.  As  he  was  lookna^ 
refund  on  the  prospect,  his  eye  was  caii^t*hy 
an  object  below,  moving  directly  towarxia  fainu 
To  his  dismay,  he  discovered  it  to  be  a  grixdy 
bear,  with  two  cubs«  There  was  no  tiee  at 
hand  into  which  he  could  dimb ;  to  70%  woold 
only  be  to  provoke  pursuit,  and  he  shoilld  soon 
be  overtaken.  He  threw  himself  on  the  giwuid, 
therefore,  and  lay  motionless,  watciymg  die 
movements  of  the  animal  with  intense  anzietf^ 
It  continued  to  advance  until  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  where  it  turned^  and  made  into  the  woodsy 
having  probably  gorged  itself  with  buffiJ  o  fiedu 
Mr.  Crooks  made  all  haste  back  to  the  campj 
rejoicing  at  his  escape  and  detemumng  never 
to  stir  out  again  without  his  rifle.    A  few  days 
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aihBr  tins  tartsaaasbBBOM,  a  griaztybcar  W9B  ahQt 
lofVbe  neig^bourlioody  by  Mr.  Miller. 

As  the  shughter  of  so  many  bufiiBloes  had 
ppoTided  tbe  party  with  beef  for  the  winter^  in 
€ue  tiiey  jQet  with  no  farther  supply^  they  now 
stt  to  work,  heart  and  hand^  to  build  a  comforts 
able  wigwanu  In  a  little  while  the  woody  pro* 
jnontxay  mig  with  the  unwonted  sound  of  the 
axe.  Some  of  its  lofiiy  trees  were  laid  low^  and 
by  the  second  evening  the  cabin  was  complete* 
It  was  eight  feet  wide^  and  eighteen  feet  long. 
The  walls  weate  riz  feet  high^  and  the  whole  was 
^jnrered  with  buffido  skins.  The  fire-place  was 
iii  tbeoendbre^  and  the  smoke  found  its  way  out 
by  a-hok  in  the  roof. 

■  ISif .  huikters  were  next  sent  out  to  procure 
deor-skias  for  garments^  mocassins^  and  other 
purposes.  They  made  the  mountains  echo  with 
their  rifles^  and,  in  the  course  of  two  days^ 

« 

bunting,  lolled  twenty-dght  bighorns  and  black* 
tailed  deer« 

Tlie  party  now  revelled  in  abundancet  Afte^ 
all  that  they  had  suffered  &om  hunger^  cold, 
fatiguCj  and  watchfulnessi  after  all  their  perils 
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from  treadierons  and  savage  men^  ibey  eralted 
in  the  snugnesa  and  secmify  of  their  imJateJ 
oabin^  Indden^  as  they  thou^t^  even  from  the 
prying  eyes  of  Indian  scoats,  and  stored  witli 
ereature  comforts ;  and  they  looked  f onrard  to 
a  ^winter  of  peace  and  quietness;  of  Toasting 
and  boiling,  and  broifing^  and  feasting  npon 
Teniaon^  and  mountain  mutton^  and  bear^  meal^ 
and  marrow  bones^  and  bufiisJo  humps^  and 
otiher  hunter's  dainties^  and  of  dosmg  and  re- 
posing round  their  fire,  and  gossiping  over 
post  dangers  and  adventures,  and  tdSng  long 
hunting  stories,  until  spring  shoaUt  return; 
when  they  would  make  canoes  of  bufialo  skins, 
and  float  themselves  down  the  river. 

From  such  halcyon  dreams,  Aey  weve  startled 
one  morning,  at  daybreak,  by  a  savage  y^pu 
They  started  up  and  seized  their  rifles*  Tlie 
yelp  was  repeated  by  two  or  three  voices. 
Cautio!:u3ly  peeping  out,  they  behdd,  to  their 
dismay,  several  Indian  warriors  among  the 
trees,  all  armed  and  painted  in  warlike  style; 
being  evidently  bent  on  some  hostile  purpose. 

Miller  changed  countemmoe  as  he  regarded 
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Ihom.  ^  We  are  in  trouble/'  said  he^  ^  these 
are  some  of  the  rascally  Arapahays  that  robbed 
me  last  year/'  Not  a  word  was  uttered  by  Ihe 
rest  of  the  party^  but  they  silently  slung  their 
powder  horns  and  ball  pouches^  and  prepared 
for  battle.  M^Lellan,  who  had  taken  his  gun 
to  pieces  the  evening  before^  put  it  together  in 
all  haste*  He  prqposed  that  they  should  break 
out  the  day  from  between  the  logs^  so  as  to  be 
able  to  fire  upon  the  enemy. 

'^  Not  yet,"'  replied  Stuart ;  ^^  it  will  not  do 
to  show  fear  or  distrust ;  we  must  first  hold  a 
parley.  Some  one  must  go  out  and  meet  them 
as  a  friend.'^ 

-  Who  was  to  undertake  the  task !  it  was  faH 
of  peril)  as  the  envoy  might  be  shot  down  at 
the  threshold. 

^^  The  leader  of  a  party/'  said  Miller^  ^^  always 
takes  the  advance.'' 

«  Good  !'^  replied  Stuart ;  **  I  am  ready." 
He  immediately  went  forth ;  one  of  the  Cana- 
dians followed  him;  the  rest  of  the  party  re- 
mained in  garrison^  to  keep  the  savages  in  check. 
V    Stuart  adviBoed  hoUii^  his  rifle  in  one 
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hand,  and  extending  the  oAer  to  ihe  nmge 
that  appeared  fx>  be  the  chief.  The  latter 
stuped  forward  and  took  it;  his  men  fieflooiPed 
his  example^  and  all  shook  hands  witli  Stnat^ 
in  token  of  fciendship.  They  now^  ezpbdiied 
tlieir  errand.  They  were  a  war  party  of  Arapahay 
braves.  Their  village  lay  on  a  stream  sevoed 
days'  journey  to  the  eastward.  It  had  beeft 
attacked  and  ravaged  during  their  abscmee^  fay  41 
band  of  Crows^  who  had  carried  off  sennecal  «f 
Aeir  women^  and  most  of  their  houses.  IIImj- 
were  in  quest  of  vd^eance.  For  sixleen  days 
they  had  been  tracking  the  Crcyws  about'  tiie 
mountains^  but  had  not  yet  coaae  upon  tfamu 
In  the  mean  time  they  had  met  with  lacspeely 
any  game^  and  were  half  famished.  About  two 
days  previously  they  had  heard  die'  npoxt  of 
fire-^ffms  among  the  mountains^  and  on  seazidi- 
ing  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  had  cometom 
place  where  deer  had  been  killed,  llieybad 
immediately  put  themselves  upon  tiie  track  «f 
4he  hunters,  and  by  foUowiug  it  up,  had  anritad 
-at  the  cabin. 
.  Mr.  Stuart  nowinvited  the  duefflsuLanofiiar^ 
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idio.  appeared  to  be  liia  lieutenianl^  into  the  hutj 
fcwt  made  sigua  that  oo  otieebe  was  to  enter. 
:The  test  halted  at  the  door;  others  came 
iitraggliog .  up,  until  the  whole  party^  to  the 
aumber  of  twenty-three^  were  gathered  before 
the  hint;  They  were  armed  with  bows  and 
Imrowa,  tomahawks  and  scalping  knives^  and 
MDie  few  with  guns.  All  were  painted  and 
dzeisediibr  war^  and  had  a  wild  and  fierce  i^ 
pe$nnoek  <  Mr«  Miller  recognised  among  them 
$096tib  of  the  very  fellows  who  had  robbed  him 
lnr;(the«  inreceding  year;  and  put  his  comradea 
iijioik  tbeir^  guard.  Every  man  stood  ready  to 
jreabt  tha  fint  act  of  hostility;  the  savages^ 
howwFer^  conducted  themselves  peaceably^  and 
riiowed  tione  of  that  swaggering  anrpgance  which 
It  war  party  is  apt  to  assume. 

'On  enteiing  the  hut  the  chief  and  his  lieu- 
tenant ca^t  a  wilful  look  at  the  rafters^  kden 
^yriSi  venison  and  bufifalo  meat.  Mr«  Stuart 
inade  a  merit  of  necessity^  and  invited  them  to 
help '  themselves.  They  did  not.  wait  to  be 
pressed.    The  rafters  were  soon  eased  of  their 

« 

burden;  venison  and  beef  were  passed  oat  tq 
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the  crew  before  the  door,  and  a  scene  of  gor<« 
mandizing  commenced^  of  whicli  few  can  have 
an  idea,  who  have  not  witnessed  the  gastzo- 
nomic  powers  of  an  Indian,  aflfcer  an  interral  of 
festing.  This  was  kept  up  thronghout  the  day  ; 
they  paused  now  and  then,  it  is  true,  for  a 
brief  interval,  but  only  to  retom  to  the  charge 
with  renewed  ardour.  The  chief  and  the  lieo- 
tenant  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  the  Tigour  and 
perseverance  of  their  attacks ;  as  if,  from  their 
station,  they  were  bound  to  signalize  themsehrea 
m  all  onslaughts.  Mr.  Stuart  kept  them  well 
supplied  with  choice  bits,  for  it  was  his  policy 
to  over-feed  them,  and  keep  them  from  leavii^ 
the  hut,  where  they  served  as  hostages  for  the 
good  conduct  of  their  foDowers.  Once  only, 
in  the  course  of  die  day,  did  the  chief  sally 
forth.  Mr.  Stuart  and  one  of  the  men  accom- 
panied him,  armed  with  their  rifles,  but  with- 
out betraying  any  distrust.  The  chidtain  somi 
returned,  and  renewed  his  attack  upon  llie 
hrder.  In  a  word,  he  and  his  worthy  coad- 
jutor, the  lieutenant,  ate  until  they  were  bodi 
atupified. 
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'  Towards  evening  the  Indians  made  their  pte- 
parations  for  the  night  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  war  parties.  Those  outside  of  the  hut 
threw  up  two  breastworks^  into  which  they 
retired  at  a  tolerably  early  hour,  and  slept  like 
orer-fed  hounds.  As  to  the  chief. and  his.  lieu- 
tenant, they  passed  the  night  in  the  hut,  in  the 
course  of  which,  they,  two  or  three  times,  got 
up  to  eat.  The  travellers  took  turns,  one  at  a 
time,  to  mount  guard  until  the  morning.    . 

Scarce  had  the  day  dawned,  when  the  gor- 
mandizing was  renewed  by  the  whole  band,  and 
carried  on  with  surprising  vigour  until  ten 
o'clock,  when  all  prepared  to '  depart.  They 
had  six  days'  journey  yet  to  make,  they  said, 
before  they  shoidd  come  up  with  the  Crows, 
who  they  understood  were  encamped  on  a  river 
to  the  northward.  .'Their  way  lay  through  a 
hungry  country  where  there  was' no  game ;  they 
would,  moreover,  have  but  little  time  to  hunt ; 
they  therefore  craved  a  small  isupply  of  pro- 
visions for  the  journey.  Mr.- Stuart  again  in- 
vited them  to  help  themselves.  They  did  so 
with  keen  forethought,  loading  themselves  with 

VOL.  HI.  I 
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the  choicest  parts  of  the  meat,  and  leaving  the 
larder  far  gone  in  a  consumption.  Their  next 
request  uras  for  a  supply  of  ammunition^  having 
gons^  hut  no  powder  and  balL  They  promised 
to  pay  magnifioently  out  of  the  spoils  of  their 
foray.  "  We  are  poor  now/'  said  they,  ^  and 
are  obliged  to  go  on  foot,  but  we  shall  soon 
come  back  laden  with  booty^  and  all  mounted 
on  horseback,  with  scai^  hanging  at  our  bri- 
dles. We  will  then  pve  each  of  you  a  hor^ 
to  keep  you  firom  being  tired  on  your  journey/' 

<^  Well/'  said  Mr.  Stuart,  when  you  bring 
the  horses,  you  shaU  have  the  ammunition^  but 
not  before."  The  Indians  saw  by  his  deter- 
mined tone,  that  all  further  entreaty  would  be 
imavailing,  so  they  desisted,  with  a  goodhu- 
moured  laugh,  and  went  ofif  exceedingly  well 
firdghted,  both  within  and  mthout^  promisLog 
to  be  back  again  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight. 

No  sooner  were  they  out  of  hearing,  than 
the  luckless  travellers  held  another  councaL 
The  security  of  their  cabin  was  at  an  end,  and 
with  it  aU  their  dreams  of  a  quiet  and  coeey 
winter.    They  were  between  two  fires.    On 
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one  side  were  thexr  old  enemies^  the  Crows ;  on 
tbe  other  side,  the  Aiapahays,  no  less  danger- 
ous freebooters*  As  to  the  moderation  of  this 
war  party,  they  considered  it  assumed,  to  put 
them  off  their  guard  against  some  more  favour- 
able  opportunity  for  a  surprisal.  It  was  deter- 
mined, therefore,  not  to  await  their  return,  but 
to  abandon,  with  all  speed,  this  dangerous 
neighbourhood.  From  the  accounts  of  their 
recent  visiters,  they  were  led  to  believe,  though 
erroneously,  that  they  were  upon  the  Quicourt, 
or  Rapid  river.  They  proposed  now  to  keep 
along  it,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri; 
but,  should  they  be  prevented  by  the  rigours  of 
the  season,  from  proceeding  so  far,  at  least  to 
reach  a  part  of  the  river  where  they  might  be 
able  to  construct  canoes  of  greater  strength  and 
durability  than  those  of  bufiialo  skins. 

Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  December,  they 
bade  adieu,  with  many  a  regret,  to  their  com- 
fortable quarters,  where,  for  five  weeks,  they 
had  been  indulging  the  sweets  of  repose,  of 
plenty,  and  of  fancied  security.     They  were 

i2 
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still- accompanied  by  their  veteran  packhorse, 
which  the  Arapahays  had  omitted  to  steals 
either  because  they  intended  to  steal  him  on 
their  return^  or  because  they  thought  him  not 
worth  stealing. 
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'  The  interval  of  comfort  and  repose  which 
the  party  had  enjoyed  in  their  wigwain>  ren- 
dered the  renewal  of  their  &tigaes  intolerable 
for  the  first  two  or  three  days.  The  snow  lay 
deep^  and  was  slightly  frozen  on  thesur&ce^ 
but  not  sufficiently  to  bear  tiieir  weight*  Their 
feet-became  sore  by  breaking  through  the  crust, 
and  their  limbs  weary  by  floundering  on  with- 
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out  firm  foothold.  So  exhausted  and  disjnrited 
were  they,  that  they  began  to  thuik  it  would  be 
better  to  remain  and  run  the  risk  of  being 
killed  by  the  Indians,  than  to  drag  on  thus 
painfully,  with  the  probabihty  of  perishing  by 
the  way.  Their  miserable  horse  fared  no  better 
than  themselves,  having  for  the  first  day  or  two 
no  other  fodder  than  the  ends  of  willow  twigs, 
and  the  bark  of  the  cotlon-wood  tree. 

They  all,  however,  appeared  to  gain  patience 
and  hardihood  as  they  proceeded,  and  for  four- 
teen days  kept  steadily  on,  making  a  distance  of 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  For 
some  days  the  range  of  mountsdns  which  had 
been  near  to  their  wigwam,  kept  parallel  to  t2ie 
river  at  no  great  distance,  but  at  length  sub- 
sided into  hills.  Sometimes  they  found  the 
river  bordered  with  alluvial  bottoms,  and  groves 
with  cotton-wood  and  willows  i  sometimes  the 
adjaoent  country  was  naked  and  barren.  In 
one  place  it  ran  for  a  considerable  distance 
between  rocky  hills  and  promontories  covered 
with  cedar  and  pitch  pines,  and  peopled  with 
the  bighorn  and  the  mountain  deer;  at  oilier 
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places  it  wandered  through  prairies  well  stocked 
with  bofibloes  and  antelopes.  As  they  de- 
scended the  ooturse  of  the  river^  they  began  to 
percdve  the  ash  and  white  oak  here  and  there 
among  the  cotton-wood  and  willow;  and  at 
length  caugiht  a  sight  of  some  wild  horses  on 
the  distant  prairies. 

The  weather  was  varions ;  at  one  time  the 
snow  lay  deep;  then  they  had  a  genial  day  or 
twoy  with  the  mildness  and  serenity  of  autumn; 
then  again^  the  firost  was  so  severe^  that  the 
river  was  sufficiently  frozen  to  bear  them  upon 
the  ice. 

During  the  last  three  days  of  their  fortnight's 
travel^  howeyer^  the  face  of  the  country  changed. 
The  timber  gradually  diminished,  until  they 
could  scarcely  find  fuel  sufficient  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  game  grew  more  and  more 
scanty^  and  finally^  none  were  to  be  seen  but  a 
few  miserable  broken-down  buffalo  bulls^  not 
wordi  killing.  The  snow  lay  fifteen  inches 
deep^  and  made  the  trayelling  grievously  painful 
and  toilsome.  At  length  they  came  to  an 
immense  plain^  where  no  vestige  of  timber  was 
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to  be  seen ;  nor  a  single  quadnip^  to  ealmn 
the   desolate   landscape.      Here,  ihen^  tibeir 
hearts  fail^  them^  and  they  held-  anotlier 
sttltation*    The  width  of  the  river^  which 
upwards  of  a  mile^  its  extreme  shallowneBs,  the 
firequency   of  quicksands^  and  Tsrions  other 
characteristics^  had  at  length  made  them  sen- 
sible of  their  erroi^  with  respect  to  it,  and  they 
now  came  to  the  correct  condusion  that  they 
were  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Fhitte  or  ShaBow 
river.     What  were  they  to  do?    FWsae  its 
course  to  the  Missouri  ?  To  go  on  at  this  season 
of  the  year  seemed  dangerous  in  the  extreme* 
There  was  no  prospect  of  obtaining  dther  food 
or  firing.    The  country  was  destitute  of  trees^ 
and  though  there  might  be  drift  wood  along  the 
river^  it  lay  too  deep  beneath  the  snow  far  them 
to  find  it. 

'  The  weather  was  threatening  a  change,  and  a 
snow  storm  on  these  boundless  wastes^  might 
prove  as  fatal  as  a  whirllmd  of  sand  on  an 
Arabian  desert.  After  much  dreary  delibera- 
tion, it  was  at  length  determined  to  retiBoe  their 
three  last  days'  journey,  of  seventy-seven  miles> 
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tor  a  place  trhioli  they,  had  remarked;  ^eie 
there  vms  a  sheltering  gronrtfa.  of  iforest  treetfy 
and  a  oonntiy  abundant  in  game.  <  Here  they 
;  would  once  more  set  up  tiunr  winter  quarters^ 
and  await  the  opepiiq;  ol  the  navigation  to 
launch  themselves  in  cuioes. 
.  Accordingly^  on  the  27th  <tf  December  they 
&ced  about,  retraced  their  steps^  and  on  the 
dOth^  r^ained  the  part  t)£  the  iiv*er  in  question* 
Here,  the  alluvial  bottom  was  from  one  to  two 
miles  wide^  andtiiickly  covered  with  a  forest  of 
cotton-wood  trees ;  while  herds  of  buffido  were 
scattered  about  the  neighbouring  prairie,  several 
of  which  soon  fell  beneath  their  rifles. 

They  encamped  on  the  margin  of  the  river^ 
in  a  grove  where  there  were  trees  large  enough 
for  canoes.  Here  they  put  up  a  shed  for  imme- 
diate shelter^  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
erect  a  hut.  New-^year's  day  dawned  when^  as 
yet,  but  one  wall  of  their  cabin  was  completed; 
the. genial  and .  jovial : day^  however^  was  not 
penmtted  to  .pass  uncelebrated^  even  by  thia 
weatherbeaten  crew  of  wanderers.  AU  work 
was  suspended,  except  that  of  roasting  and 
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boiling.  The  choicest  of  the  buffido  meal,  with 
toiigae%  and  humps,  and  marrow  bones,  were 
deyoured  in  quantities  that  would  astonish  any 
one  that  has  not  lived  among  hmiters  or  IndisBS; 
and  as  an  extra  regale,  having  no  tobacco  I^ 
they  cut  up  an  old  tobacco  poudi,  still  redo* 
lent  with  the  potent  herb^  and  smoked  it  in 
honour  of  the  day.  Thus  for  a  time,  in  present 
revelry,  however  uncouth,  they  forgot  all  past 
troubles  and  all  anxieties  about  the  future,  and 
their  forlorn  wigwam  echoed  to  the  sound  of 
gaiety. 

The  next  day  they  resumed  their  labours,  and 
by  the  6th  of  the  month  it  was  complete.  They 
soon  lolled  abundance  of  buffalo,  and  again  laid 
in  a  stock  of  winter  provisions. 

The  -paitj  were  more  fortunate  in  this  their 
second  cantonment.  The  winter  passed  away 
without  any  Indian  vbiters:  and  the  game 
continued  to  be  plenty  in  the  nrigfabourhood. 
They  felled  two  large  trees,  and  shaped  them 
into  canoes ;  and,  as  the  spring  opened,  and  a 
thaw  of  several  days'  continuance  melted  the 
ice  in  the  river,  they  made  every  preparatioai 
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for  embarking.  On  the  8th  of  March  they 
launched  forth  in  their  canoes^  but  soon  found 
that  the  rirer  had  not  depth  sufficient  even  for 
such  slender  barks.  It  expanded  into  a  wide^ 
but  extremely  shallow  stream^  with  many  sand 
bars^  and  occasionally  various  channels*  They 
got  one  of  their  canoes  a  few  miles  down  it, 
with  extreme  difficulty^  sometimes  wading  and 
dragging  it  over  the  shoals ;  at  length  they  had 
to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  to  resume  their 
journey  on  foot,  aided  by  their  fidthful  old  pack« 
horse,  who  had  recruited  strength  during  the 
repose  of  the  winter. 

The  weather  delayed  them  for  a  few  days, 
having  suddenly  become  more  rigorous  than 
it  had  been  at  any  time  during  the  winter;  but 
on  the  20th  of  March  they  were  again  on  their 
journey. 

In  two  days  they  arrived  at  the  vast  naked 
pndrie,  the  wintry  aspect  of  which  had  caused 
them,  in  December,  to  pause  and  turn  back. 
It  was  now  clothed  in  the  early  verdure  of 
spring,  and  plentifully  stocked  with  game* 
Still,    when  obliged  to  bivouac  on  its  bare 
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surface^  wi&ont  any  shelter,  and  bf  a  scanty 
fijre  of  dry 'buffalo  dtmg,  they  found  the  nagfat 
blasts  pieromg  cold*  On  one  occasion^  a  herd 
of  buffalo,. straying  near  their  evening  camp, 
they  killed .  three  of  them  merely  for  thdr 
hides,  wherewith  to  make  a  shelter  for  tiie 
night* 

They  contaHsed  on  for  iqpwards  of  a  hundred 
miles ;  with  vast  prairies  eottending  before  them- 
as  they  advanced ;  :  somietifties  diversified  by 
undulating  hiHs,  but  destitute  of  trees.  In  one ' 
place  they  saw  a  gang  of  sixty-five  wild  horses, 
but  as  for  the  buffitloes  they  seemed  absolutely 
to  cover  the  country. .  Wild  geese  abounded, 
and  they  passed  extensive  swamps  that  were 
aUve  with  innumerable  flocks  of  waterfowl, 
among  which  were  a  few  swans,  but  an  endless 
variety  of  ducks. 

The  river  continued  a  winding  course  to  the 
eastr'northeast,  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  but  too 
shallow^  to  float  even  an  empty  canoe.  The 
country  spread' out  into' a  vast  level  pbdn, 
bounded .  by  the  horizon  alone,  excepting  ,to  the 
north,  where  a  line  of  hills  seemed  fike  a  long 
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promoatoTy  stretclmig  ix^  the  bosom  of  Ae 
oceaii.'  The  dreary  sameness  of  the  prairie 
irastes  began  to  grow  extremely  iiksome.  The 
travellers  longed  for  &e  i  sight  of  a  forest^  or 
grore^  or  single  tree^  to  break  the  level  uni-* 
foimity^  and  began  to  notice  every  object  that 
gave  reason  to  hope  they  were  drawing  towards 
the.  end.  of  this  weary  wilderness.  Thfas  the 
oppotreiuse  of  a  particular  kind  of  .grass  was 
hailed  as  a  proof  that»they  could  not  be  far 
from  the  bottoms  of  tiie  Missouri;  and  they 
were  rejoiced  at  putting  up  several  prairie  hens^ 
akind,of  grouse  seldom  found  £ftr  in  theinterior. 
In  picking  up  drift  wood  for  fuel,<also^  they 
found  on  some  pieces  the  mark  of  an  axe^  which 
caused  much  speculation  as  to  the  time  when 
and  the.  persons  by  whom  the  trees  had  been 
felled.  Thus  they  went  on^  like  sailors  at  sea^ 
who  perceive  in  every  floating  weed  and  wan- 
dering bird^  harbingers  of  the  wished-for  land. 

By  the  close  of  the  month  the  weather 
became  very  mild^  and^  heavily  burdened  as 
they  were^  they  found  the  noontide  temperature 
uncomfortably  warm.    On  the  SOth^  they  came 
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to  three  deserted  hunting  camps^  eitiier  of 
Pawnees  or  Ottoes^  about  which  were  buffidp 
skulls  in  all  directions;  and  the  inunea  on 
which  the  hides  had  been  stretched  and  cored* 
They  had  apparently  been  occupied  the  pre- 
ceding autumn* 

For  seveical  days  they  kqpt  patiently  on^ 
watching  every  sign  that  might  pve  them  an 
idea  as  to  where  they  were^  and  how  near  to 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri 

Thou^  there  were  numerous  traces  of  hunt* 
ing  parties  and  encampments,  they  were  not  of 
recent  date.  The  country  seemed  deserted. 
The  only  human  beings  they  met  with  were 
three  Pawnee  squaws,  in  a  hut  in  the  midst  of 
a  deserted  camp.  Thdr  people  had  all  gone  to 
the  south,  in  pursuit  of  the  buffido,  and  had 
left  these  poor  women  bddnd^  bdng  too  sick 
and  infirm  to  traveL 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  the  Pawnees, 
and  probably  with  other  rovii^  tribes,  when 
departing  on  a  distant  expedition,  which  wiQ 
not  admit  of  encumbrance  or  delsy,  to  leave 
their  aged  and  infirm  with  a  supply  of  pron- 
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sions  sufficient  £Dr  temporary  subsistence* 
When  this  is  exhausted  they  must  perish^ 
though  sometimes  their  sufferings  are  abridged 
by  hostile  prowlers  who  may  vbit  the  deserted 
camp* 

The  poor  squaws  in  question  expected  some 
such  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  white  strangers, 
and  though  the  latter  accosted  them  in  the 
kindest  manner^  and  made  diem  presents  of 
dried  bu£blo  meat,  it  was  impossible  to  soothe 
their  alarm^  or  get  any  information  from  them. 

The  first  landmark  by  which  the  travellers 
were  enabled  to  conjecture  th^  position  with 
any  degree  of  confidence,  was  an  isknd  about 
seventy  miles  in  length,  which  they  presumed 
to  be  Grand  isle.  If  so,  they  were  within  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  of  the  Missouri.  They 
kept  on,  therefore,  with  renewed  spirit,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  days  met  with  an  Otto  Indian, 
by  whom  they  were  confirmed  in  their  conjec- 
ture. They  learnt  at  the  same  time  another 
piece  of  information,  of  an  uncomfortable  na- 
ture. According  to  his  account,  there  was  war 
between  the  United  States  and  England,  and  in 
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bet  it  had  existed  for .  a  whole  year^  during 
which  time  they  had  been  beyond  the  reach  erf 
all  Idiowledge  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  dvilised 
world. 

The  Otto  conducted  the  trayellers  to  bis 
village,  situated  a  short  distance  firom  the  banks 
of  the  Platte.  Here  they  were  delighted  to 
meet  with  two  white  men,  Messrs.  Domin  and 
Boi,  Indian  traders  recently  from  St.  Louis. 
Of  these  they  had  a  thousand  inquiries  to  make 
concerning  all  affidrs,  foreign  and  domestic^ 
during  their  year  of  sepulture  in  the  wilderness ; 
and  especially  about  the  events  of  the  ftYJariM 
war. 

They  now  prepared  to  abandon  their  weary 
travdi  by  land,  and  to  embark  upon  the  water.  A 
bargun  was  made  with  Mr.  Domin,  who  engaged 
to  furnish  them  with  a  canoe  and  provisions  for 
the  voyage,  in  exchange  for  their  venerable  and 
well-tried  fellow  traveller,  the  old  Snake  horse. 

Accordingly,  in  a  couple  of  days,  the  Indians 
employed  by  that  gentleman,  constructed  for 
them  a  canoe  twenty  feet  long,  four  feet  wide, 
and  eighteen  inches  deep.    The  frame  was  of 
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poks  and  willow  twigs,  on  which  ware'Str^tdkfld 
five  ^  and  hnffido  hides,  sewed  togeUier  wilh 
smews,  and  the  seams  payed  with  unetitoiis  mtid* 
In  this  they  embarked  at  an  early  hour  on  tilie 
16th  of  April,  and  drifted  down  ten  miles  with 
ihe  stream,  when  tiie  wind  }mhg  high  they  en* 
eamped^  and  set  to  work  to  make  oars,  which 
they  had  not  been  able  to  proeare  at  Ae  Indian 
Tittage. 

Once  more  afloat,  they  went  merrily  down 
the  stream,  and  afket  makiiig  thirty-five  miles, 
emerged  into  the  bioad  turbid  current  of  the 
MisBourL  Here  tiiey  were  borne  along  briskly 
by  the  rapid  stream,  though,  by  the  time  their 
fimgile  bark  had  floated  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles,  its  frame  began  to  show  the  effects  of  the 
voyage.  Luckitythey  came  to  the  deserted  win- 
tering place  of  some  hunting  party,  where  they 
found  two  old  wooden  canoes.  Taking  posses- 
sion of  the  largest,  they  again  committed  them- 
selves to  the  current,  and  after  dropping  down 
fifty-five  miles  further,  arrived  safely  at  fort 
Osage* 

Here  they  found  Lieutenant  Brownson  still 
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in  command ;  the  officer  who  had  given  the 
expedition  a  hospitable  reception  on  its  way  up 
the  river,  eighteen  months  previously.  He 
received  this  remnant  of  the  party  with  a  cor- 
dial welcome^  and  endeavoured  in  every  way  to 
promote  their  comfort  and  enjoyment  daring 
their  sojourn  at  the  fort.  The  greatest  luxury 
they  met  with  on  their  return  to  the  abode  of 
civilized  man^  was  breads  not  having  tasted  any 
for  nearly  a  year. 

Their  stay  at  fort  Osage  was  but  short.  On 
re-embarking  they  were  furnished  with  an 
ample  supply  of  proidsions  by  the  kindness  of 
Lieutenant  Brownson,  and  performed  the  rest 
of  their  voyage  without  adverse  circumstance. 
On  the  30th  of  April  they  arrived  in  perfect 
health  and  fine  spirits  at  St.  Louis^  having  been 
ten  months  performing  this  perilous  expedition 
from  Astoria.  Their  return  caused  quite  a  sen- 
sation at  the  place^  bringing  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party,  in 
their  adventurous  route  across  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  of  the  new  establishment  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific* 


CHAPTER    IX. 


^GSXEMENT    BETWEEN   MR.  A8T0R    AVD  THE    KUSSZAM   TUft   O0M« 
PANY— WAR  BXrWBEH  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAXIf 

—INSTRUCTIONS  TO  CAPTAIN  SOWLE  OF    THE  BEAVER FIITINO 

OUT  OP  THE  LARS NEWS   OP  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  MR.  STUART, 

It  is  now  necessary^  in  linking  together  the 
parts  of  this  excursive  narrative,  that  we  notice 
the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Astor,  in  support  of 
his  great  undertaking.  His  project  with  respect 
to  the  Russian  establishments  along  the  north- 
west coast,  had  been  diligently  prosecuted.  The 
agent  sent  by  him  to  St  Petersburgh,  to  nego- 
tiate in  his  name  as  president  of  the  American 
Fur  Company,  had,  under  sanction  of  the  Rus- 
sian government,  made  a  provisional  agreement 
with  the  Russian  company. 

K  2 
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By  this  agreement,  which  was  ratified  by  Mr. 
Astor  in  1813,  the  two  companies  boimd  them- 
selves not  to  interfere  with  each  other's  trading 
and  hunting  grounds,  nor  to  furnish  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  Indians.  They  were  to  act 
in  concert,  also,  against  all  interlopers,  and  to 
succour  each  other  in  case  of  danger.  The 
American  company  was  to  have  the  exclusiye 
right  of  supplying  the  Russian  posts  with  goods 
and  necessaries,  receiving  peltries  in  payment  at 
stated  prices.  They  were,  also,  if  so  requested 
by  the  Russian  governor,  to  convey  the  furs  of 
the  Russian  company  to  Canton,  seU  them  on 
commission,  and  bring  back  the  proceeds,  at 
such  freight  as  might  be  agreed  on  at  the  time. 
This  agreement  was  to  continue  in  operation 
four  years,  and  to  be  renewable  for  a  similar 
term,  unless  some  unforeseen  contingency 
should  render  a  modification  necessary. 

It  was  calculated  to  be  of  great  service  to  the 
infant  establishment  at  Astoria;  dispelling  the 
fears  of  hostile  rivalry  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
companies  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  giving  a 
formidable  blow  to  the  irregular  trade  along  the 
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ooast.  It  was  also. the  intention  of  Mr.  Aster 
to  have  coasting  Tessds  of  his  own^  at  Astoria, 
of  small  tonnage  and  draft  of  water^  fitted  for 
coasting  service.  These,  having  a  place  of 
shelter  and  deposit,  could  ply  about  the  coast 
in  short  voyages,  in  favourable  weather,  and 
would  have  vast  advantage  over  chance  ships, 
which  must  make  long  voyages,  maintain 
numerous  crews,  and  could  only  approach  the 
coast  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  gradually  to  make  Astoria  the  great 
emporium  of  the  American  fur  trade  in  the 
Pacific,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  powerful  American 
state.  Unfortunately  for  these  sanguine  antici- 
pations, before  Mr.  Astor  had  ratified  the  agree^ 
ment,  as  above  stated,  vrar  broke  out  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  He  per« 
ceived,  at  once,  the  peril  of  the  case.  The  har- 
bour of  New  York  would  doubtless  be  blocks 
aded,  and  the  departure  of  the  annual  supply 
ship  in  the  autumn  prevented ;  or,  if  she  should 
succeed  in  getting  out  to  sea,  she  might  be 
captured  on  her  voyage. 

In  this  emergency,  he  wrote  to  Captain  Sowle, 
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commander  of  the  Beaver.  The  letter^  which- 
was  addressed  to  him  at  Canton^  directed  him 
to  proceed  to  the  factory  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Colmnhia,  with  such  articles  as  the  establish* 
ment  might  need ;  and  to  remain  there^  sobject 
to  the  orders  of  Mr.  Hmit,  should  that  gentle- 
man be  in  command  there. 

The  war  continued.  No  tidings  had  yet  been 
received  from  Astoria;  the  despatches  having 
been  delayed  by  the  misadventure  of  Mr.  Beed 
at  the  £alls  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  unhorsing 
of  Mr.  Stuart,  by  the  Crows  among  the  moun- 
tains.  A  painful  uncertainty,  also,  prevailed 
about  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party.  Nothing  had 
been  heard  of  them  since  their  departure  firom 
the  Aricara  village ;  Lisa,  who  parted  firom  them 
there,  had  predicted  their  destruction ;  and  some 
of  the  traders  of  the  North-west  Company^  had 
actually  spread  a  rumour  of  their  having  been 
cut  off  by  the  Indians. 

It  was  a  hard  trial  of  the  courage  and  means 
of  an  individual,  to  have  to  fit  out  another 
costly  expedition,  where  so  much  had  already 
been  expended,  so  much  uncertainty  prevailed^ 
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and  where  the  risk  of  loss  was  so  greatly  en- 
hanced, that  no  msurance  could  be  effected. 

In  spite  of  all  these  discouragements,  Mr. 
Astor  determined  to  send  another  ship  to  the 
relief  of  the  settlement.  He  selected  for  this 
purpose  a  vessel  called  the  Lark,  remarkable 
for  her  bat  sailing.  The  disordered  state  of  the 
times,  however,  caused  such  dehiy,  that  February 
arrived,  while  the  vessel  was  yet  lingering  in 
port. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Astor  leamt  that  the 
North-west  Company  were  preparing  to  send 
out  an  armed  ship  of  twenty  guns,  called  the 
Isaac  Todd^  to  form  an  establishment  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  ISiese  tidings  gave 
him  great  uneasiness.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  persons  in  his  employ  were  Scotch- 
men and  Canadians,  and  several  of  them  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  North-west  Company. 
Should  Mr.  Hunt  have  failed  to  arrive  at  As- 
toria, the  whole  establishment  would  be  under 
the  control  of  Mr.  M^oogal,  of  whose  fidelity 
he  had  received  very  disparaging  accounts  from 
Captain  Thorn.   The  British  government,  also. 
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miglit.  deem  it  woitb  while  to  send  a  fane 
against  the  establishmraity  having  been  niged  to 
do  so  some  time  previously^  by  the  Nordi-west 
Company. 

Under  all  these  drcnmstanoes^  Mr.  Astor 
wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  secretary  of  statety 
requesting  protection  from  the  government  of 
ibe  United  States.  He  represented  the  im- 
portance of  his  settlement^  in  a  ounmerdal 
point  of  view^  and  the  shelter  it  might  afford 
to  the  American  vessels  in  those  seas.  All  he 
asked  was>  that  the  American  government  woohl 
throw  forty  or  fifty  men  into  the  fort  at  his 
establishment,  which  would  be  sufficient  for  its 
defence^  until  he  could  send  reinforcements 
over  land. 

He  waited  in  vain  for  a  reply  to  this  letter, 
the  government,  no  doubly  being  engrossed  at 
the  time  by  an  overwhelming  crowd  of  a&irs. 
The  month  of  March  arrived,  and  the  Lark  was 
ordered  by  Mr.  Astor  to  put  to  sea.  The  officer 
who  was  to  command  her,  shrank  from  his  en- 
gagement, and  in  tiie  exigency  of  the  moment 
she  was  given  in  chaige  to  Mr.  Northrop,  the 
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mate.  Mr.  Nicholas  6.  Ogden^  a  gentleman 
on  whose  talents  and  integrity  the  highest  re- 
Eanoe  could  he  placed^  sailed  as  supercargo. 
The  Lark  put  to  sea  in  the  beginning  of 
March^  1813. 

By  this  opportunity^  Mr.  Astor  wrote  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  as  head  of  the  establishment  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia^  for  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  doubt  of  his  wd&re.  ^I  always 
think  you  are  weU/^  said  he^  ^^and  that  I  shall 
see  you  again^  which  Heaven,  I  hope,  will 
grant.'^ 

.  He  warned  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
any  attempts  to  surprise  the  post ;  suggesting 
the  probability  of  armed  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  North-west  Company,  and  expressing  his 
indignation  at  the  ungrateful  returns  made  by 
that  association  for  his  firank  and  open  conduct, 
and  advantageous  overtures.  ^  Were  I  on  the 
spo V^  said  he,  ^  and  had  the  management  of 
affidrs,  I  would  defy  them  all;  but  as  it  is, 
every  thing  depends  upon  you  and  your  firiends 
about  you.  Our  enterprise  is  grand,  and  deserves 
success,  and  I  hope  in  God  it  vnU  meet  it.    If  my 
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object  was  merely  gain  of  money^  I  should  say, 
think  whether  it  is  best  to  save  what  we  can, 
and  abandon  the  place ;  but  the  vety  idea  is  Uke 
a  dagger  to  my  heart  P  This  extract  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  spirit  and  the  views  which  actuated 
Mr.  Astor  in  this  great  undertaking. 

Week  after  week^  and  month  after  monUi 
elapsed^  without  any  thing  to  dispd  the  painful 
incertitude  that  hung  over  every  part  of  thia 
enterprise.  Though  a  man  of  resolute  spirit^ 
and  not  easily  cast  down^  the  dangers  impend* 
ing  over  this  darling  scheme  of  his  ambition^ 
had  a  gradual  effect  upon  the  spirits  of  Mr. 
Astor.  He  was  sitting  one  gloomy  evening  by 
his  window  revolving  over  the  loss  of  the  Ton- 
quin^  and  the  fate  of  her  unfortunate  crew^  and 
fearing  that  some  equally  tragical  calamity 
might  have  be&Uen  the  adventurers  across  the 
moimtains^  when  the  evening  newspaper  was 
brought  to  him.  The  first  paragraph  that 
caught  his  eye^  announced  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Stuart  and  his  i>arty  at  St.  Louis^  with  intelli- 
gence that  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  had 
effected  their  perilous  expedition  to  the  mouth 
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of  the  Columbia.  This  was  a  gleam  of  smi- 
shine  that  for  a  time  dispelled  every  cloud,  and 
he  now  looked  forward  with  sanguine  hope  to 
the  accomplishment  of  all  his  plans. 
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The  course  of  our  narratiye  now  takes  us 
back  to  the  regions  beyond  the  mountains^  to 
dispose  of  the  parties  that  set  out  from  Astoria, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  and  whom 
he  left  on  the  banks  of  the  Wallah-Wallah. 
Those  parties,  likewise,  separated  from  each 
other  shortly  after  his  departure,  proceeding  to 
their  respective  destinations,  but  agreeing  to 
meet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wallah-Wallah,  about 
the  beginning  of  June  in  the  following  year. 
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witih  such  peltries  as  they  should  have  collected 
in  the  interior,  so  as  to  convoy  each  other 
through  the  dangerous  passes  of  the  Columbia. 

Mr.  David  Stuart,  one  of  the  parties^  pro- 
ceeded with  his  men  to  the  post  already  esta« 
blished  by  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oakinagan ; 
having  furnished  this  with  goods  and  ammnni- 
tion^  he  proceeded  three  hundred  miles  up  that 
river^  where  he  established  another  post  in  a 
good  trading  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Clarke^  another  partner,  conducted  his 
little  band  up  Lewis  river  to  the  mouth  of  a 
small  stream  coming  in  from  the  north,  to 
which  the  Canadians  gave  the  name  of  Pavion. 
Here  he  found  a  yiUage  or  encampment  of 
forty  huts  or  tents,  covered  with  mats,  and  in- 
habited by  Net  percis,  or  Pierced-nose  Indians, 
as  they  are  called  by  the  traders ;  but  Chipun-^ 
nish,  as  they  are  called  by  themselves.  They 
are  a  hardy^  laborious,  and  somewhat  knavish 
race,  who  lead  a  precarious  life,  fishing,  and 
digging  roots  during  the  summer  and  autumn, 
hunting  the  deer  on  snow  shoes  during  the 
winter,  and  traversing  the  Bocky  mountains  in 
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the  springy  to  trade  for  buffido  skins  y/iOx  the 
hunting  tribes  of  the  Missouri.  In  these  mi* 
grations  they  are  liable  to  be  waylaid  and 
attacked  by  the  Blackfeet^  and  other  warlike 
and  predatory  tribes^  and  driven  back  across 
the  D[iountains  with  the  loss  of  their  horses^  and 
of  many  of  their  comrades. 

A  life  of  this  unsettled  and  precarious  kind  is 
apt  to  render  men  selfish^  and  such  Mr.  Clarke 
found  the  inhabitants  of  this  village^  who  were 
deficient  in  the  usual  hospitality  of  Indians; 
parting  with  every  thing  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance^ and  showing  no  sensibility  to  any  act  of 
kindness.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival^  they  were 
all  occupied  in  catching  and  curing  salmon. 
The  men  were  stout,  robust,  active,  and  good 
looking,  and  the  women  handsomer  than  those 
of  the  tribes  nearer  to  the  coast. 

It  was  the  plan  of  Mr.  Clarke  to  lay  up  his 
boats  here^  and  proceed  by  land  to  his  place  of 
destination,  which  was  among  the  Spokan 
tribe  of  Indians,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  distant.  He  accordingly  endeavoured  to 
purchase  horses  for  the  journey,  but  in  this  he 
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had  to  contend  with  the  sordid  disposition  of 
these  people.  They  asked  high  prices  for  their 
horses^  and  were  so  difficult  to  deal  with^  that 
Mr.  Clarke  was  detained  seven  days  among 
them^  before  he  could  procure  a  sufficient 
number.  During  that  time  he  was  annoyed  by 
repeated  pilferings^  for  which  he  could  get  no 
redress.  The  chief  promised  to  recover  the 
stolen  articles ;  but  fedled  to  do  so^  alleging  that 
the  thieves  belonged  to  a  distant  tribe^  and  had 
made  off  with  their  booty.  With  this  excuse 
Mr.  Clarke  was  fain  to  content  himself,  though 
he  laid  up  in  his  heart  a  bitter  grudge  against 
the  whole  pierced-nose  race,  which  it  will  be 
found  he  took  occasion  subsequently  to  gratify 
in  a  signal  manner. 

Having  made  arrangements  for  his  departure, 
Mr.  Clarke  laid  up  his  barge  and  canoes  in  a 
sheltered  place,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  bay, 
overgrown  with  shrubs  and  willows,  confiding 
them  to  the  care  of  the  Nezperc6  chief,  who  on 
being  promised  an  ample  compensation,  en- 
gaged to  have  a  guardian  eye  upon  them ;  then 
mounting  his  steed,  and  puttmg  himself  at  the 
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head  of  bis  little  caravan^  he  shook  the  dast  off 
of  his  feet  as  he  turned  his  back  upon  this  vtI^ 
lage  of  rognes  and  hard  dealers.  We  shall  not 
follow  him  minutely  in  his  journey ;  irhich  lay 
at  times  over  steep  and  rocky  hills^  and  among 
crags  and  predpioes ;  at  other  times  oret  Tast 
naked  and  smibumt  plains^  abounding  with 
rattlesnakes^  in  traversing  which^  both  men 
and  horses  suffered  intolerably  from  heat  and 
tlurst.  The  place  on  which  he  fixed  for  a  trad- 
ing post  was  a  fine  point  of  land  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Pointed  Heart  and  Spokan  rivers. 
His  establishment  was  intended  to  compete 
with  a  trading  post  of  the  North-west  Com- 
pany^ situated  at  no  great  distance^  and  to  rival 
it  in  the  trade  with  the  Spokan  Indians;  as 
well  as  with  the  Cootonais  and  Flatheads.  In 
this  neighbourhood  we  shaU  leave  him  for  the 
present. 

Mr.  M'Kenzie^  who  conducted  the  third 
party  from  the  Wallah-Wallah^  navigated  for 
several  days  up  the  south  branch  of  the  Colum- 
bia,  named  the  Cambenum  by  the  natives^  but 
commonly  caUed  Lewis  river,  in  honour  of  the 
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first  explorer*  Wandering  bands  of  various 
tribes  were  seen  along  this  river^  travelling  in 
various  directions;  for  the  Indians  generally 
are  restless  roving  beings^  continually  intent  on 
enterprises  of  war^  traffic^  and  hunting4  Some 
of  these  people  were  driving  lai^e  gangs  of 
horses^  as  if  to  a  distant  market*  Having  ar- 
rived at  the  mouth  of  the  Shahaptan^  he  as« 
cended  some  distance  up  that  river,  and  esta- 
blished his  trading  post  upon  its  banks.  This 
appeared  to  be  a  great  thoroughfare  for  the 
tribes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  falls  of 
the  Columbia,  in  their  expeditions  to  make  war 
upon  the  tribes  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  to 
hunt  buffalo  on  the  plains  beyond^  or  to  traffic 
for  roots  and  buffalo  robes.  It  was  the  season 
of  migration,  and  the  Indians  from  various 
distant  parts  were  passing  and  repassing  in 
great  numbers. 

Mr.  M^Kenzie  now  detached  a  small  band^ 
under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  John  Reed,  to  visit 
the  caches  made  by  Mr.  Hunt  at  the  Caldron 
Linn^  and  to  bring  the  contents  to  his  post;  as 
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he  depended^  in  some  measure,  on  them  for 
his  supplies  of  goods  and  ammunition^  Tliey 
had  not  been  gone  a  week^  when  two  Indians 
arrived  of  the  PaUatapalla  tribe^  who  hve  upon 
a  riyer  of  the  same  name.  These  communica* 
ted  the  unwelcome  intdligence  that  the  cadiea 
had  been  robbed*  They  ssid  that  some  of 
heir  tribe  had,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
spring,  been  across  the  mountains,  which  sep»- 
rated  them  firom  Snake  riyer^  and  had  traded 
horses  with  the  Snakes  in  exchange  for  Uank* 
ets,  robes,  and  goods  of  various  descriptions. 
These  articles  the  Snakes  had  procured  from 
caches  to  which  they  were  guided  by  aome 
white  men  who  resided  among  them,  and  who 
afterwards  accompanied  them  across  the  Rodcy 
mountains.  This  intelligence  was  extremely 
perplexing  to  Mr.  M^Eensie,  but  the  tru&  of 
part  of  it  was  confirmed'^  by  the  two  Indians, 
who  broi^ht  them  an  English  saddle  and  bri- 
dle, which  was  recognised  as  havii^  bdonged 
to  Mr.  Crooks.  The  perfidy  of  the  white  men 
who  revealed  the  secret  of  the  caches,  was. 
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however^  perfectly  inexplicable.  We  shall  pre* 
sently  account  for  it^  in  nanrating  the  expe* 
dition  of  Mr.  Reed. 

That  worthy  Hibernian  proceeded  on  his 
mission  with  his  usual  alacrity.  His  foriom 
travds  of  the  preceding  winter  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  country^ 
and  he  reached  Snake  river  mthout  any  mate* 
rial  difficulty.  Here^  in  an  encampment  of 
the  natives^  he  met  with  six  white  men^  wan* 
derers  from  the  main  expedition  of  Mr.  Hunt^ 
who^  after  having  had  their  respective  shares 
of  adventures  and  mishaps^  had  fortunately 
come  together  at  this  place.  Three  of  these 
men  were  Turcotte^  La  Chapelle^  and  Francis 
Landry ;  the  three  Canadian  voyageurs  who^  it 
may  be  recollected^  had  left  Mr.  Crooks  in 
February^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Snake  river^ 
being  dismayed  by  the  increasing  hardships  of 
the  journey^  and  fearful  of  perishing  of  hunger. 
They  had  returned  to  a  Snake  encampment^ 
where  they  passed  the  residue  of  the  winter. 

Early  in  the  spring,  being  utterly  destitute^ 
and  in  great  extremity^  and  having  worn  out 
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the  hospitality  of  the  Snakes^  they  determined 
to  avail  themselves  of   the  buried  treasures 
within  their  knowledge.    They  accordingly  in- 
formed the  Snake  chieftains  that  they  knew 
where  a  great  quantity  of  goods  had  been  left  in 
cache^  enough  to  enrich  the  whole  tribe;  and 
offered  to  conduct  them  to  the  place^  on  con- 
dition of  being  rewarded  with  horses  and  pro- 
visions.   The  chieftains  pledged  their  faith  and 
honour  as  great  men  and  Snakes^  and  the  three 
Canadians  conducted  them  to  the  place  of  de- 
posit at  the  Caldron  Linn*    This  is  the  way 
that  the  savagei  got  knowledge  of  the  caches^ 
and  not  by  following  the  tracts  of  wolves,  as 
Mr.  Stuart  had  supposed.    Never  did  money 
diggers  turn  up  a  miser's  hoard  with  more  eager 
delight,  than  did  the  savages  lay  open  the  trea- 
isures  of  the  caches.    Blankets  and  robes,  brass 
trinkets  and  blue  beads  were  drawn  forth  with 
chuckling  exultation,  and  long  strips  of  scarlet 
cloth,  produced  yells  of  ecstasy. 

The  rifling  of  the  caches  effected  a  change 
in  the  fortunes  and  deportment  of  the  whole 
party.     The    Snakes    were   better   dad   and 
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equipped  than  ever  were  Snakes  before^  and 
the  three  Canadians^  suddenly  finding  them- 
selves with  horse  to  ride  and  weapon  to  weaTi 
were,  like  beggars  on  horseback^  ready  to  ride 
on  any  wild  scamper.  An  opportunity  soon 
presented.  The  Snakes  determined  on  a  hunt* 
ing  match  on  the  buffalo  prairies,  to  lay  iii 
a  supply  of  beef,  that  they  might  live  in 
plenty,  as  became  men  of  their  improved 
condition.  The  three  newly  mounted  cavaliei^ 
must  fain  accompany  them.  They  all  traversed 
the  Rocky  mountains  in  safety,  descended  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  and  made 
great  havoc  among  the  buffaloes. 

Their  hunting  camp  was  full  of  meat ;  they 
were  gorging  themselves,  like  true  Indians^ 
with  present  plenty,  and  drying  and  jerking 
great  quantities  for  a  winter's  supply.  In  the 
midst  of  their  revelry  and  good  cheer,  the 
camp  was  surprised  by  the  Blackfeet.  Several 
of  the  Snakes  were  slain  on  the  spot ;  the 
residue,  with  their  three  Canadian  allies,  fled 
to  the  mountains,  stripped  of  horses,  bufialo 
meat,  every  thing;  and  made  their  way  back 
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to  the  old  encampment  on  Snake  river,  pomer 
than  ever^  but  esteeming  themselyes  foitanate 
in  having  escaped  with  their  lives.  They  had 
not  been  long  there  when  the  Canadians  were 
cheered  by  the  sigbt  of  a  companion  in  mis- 
fortune,  Dubrenil,  die  poor  voyageur  who  had 
left  Mr,  Crooks  in  March,  being  too  muich 
exhausted  to  keep  on  with  him.  Not  h>ng 
afterwards,  three  other  straggling  members  of 
the  main  expedition  made  thor  appearance. 
These  were  Carson,  St.  Michael,  and  Kerre 
Dehunay,  three  of  the  trappers  who,  in  com- 
pany with  Pierre  Detay6,  had  been  left  among 
the  mountains  by  Mr.  Hunt,  to  trap  beaver, 
in  tiie  preceding  month  of  September.  They 
had  departed  &om  the  main  body  well  armed 
and  provided,  with  horses  to  tide,  and  horses 
to  carry  the  peltries  they  were  to  ooUecL  They 
came  wandering  into  the  Snake  camp  as  ragged 
and  destitute  as  their  predecessors.  It  appears 
that  they  had  finished  their  trapping,  and  were 
tnaking  their  way  in  the  spring  to  the  Missouri, 
when  they  were  met  and  attacked  by  a  power- 
ful band  of   the  aUperrmding  Crows.    They 
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made  a  deffperate  resistance,  and  killed  ae^ea 
of  the  aaTages,  but  were  overpowered  by  niuap 
bers.  Pierre  Detay6  was  alai%  the  rest  were 
robbed  of  horses  and  effects,  and  obliged  to 
torn  back^  when  they  fell  in  with  their  old 
oompamoDs,  aa  already  mentioned* 

We  should  observe,  that  at  the  heda  of 
Pierre  Delaunay  came  draggling  an  Indian  wife, 
whom  he  had  picked  up  in  his  wanderings; 
having  grown  weary  of  celibacy  among  the 


The  whole  seven  of  this  foriom  fraternity  of 
adventorers,  thus  acddenti^y  congregated  on 
the  banks  of  Snake  river,  were  making  arrange- 
ments once  more  to  cross  the  mountains,  when 
some  Indian  scouts  brought  word  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  little  band  headed  by  John 
Reed. 

The  latter,  having  heard  the  several  stories 
of  these  wanderers,  took  them  all  into  his  party, 
and  set  out  for  the  Caldron  linn,  to  clear  out 
two  or  three  of  the  caches  which  had  not  been 
revealed  to  the  Indians. 

At  that  place  he  met  with  Robinson,  the 
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Kentacky  veteran^  who^  with  his  two  ooQurades, 
Resner  and  Hoback,  had  remained  there  when 
Mn  Stuart  went  on.  This  adTentorous  trio 
had  been  trapping  higher  up  the  river,  but 
Robinson  had  come  down  in  a  canoe,  to  await 
the  expected  arrival  of  the  party,  and  obtain 
horses  and  equipments.  He  told  Reed  the 
story  of  the  robbery  of  his  party  by  the  Aispa- 
hays,  but  it  differed,  in  some  particulars,  firom 
the  account  ^ven  by  him  to  Mr.  Stuart.  In 
that,  he  had  represented  Cass  as  having  shame- 
fully deserted  his  companions  in  their  extremity, 

• 

carrying  off  with  him  a  horse :  in  the  one  now 
given,  he  spoke  of  him  as  having  been  killed  in 
the  afiray  with  the  Arapahays.  This  discre- 
pancy, of  which,  of  course.  Reed  could  have 
had  no  knowledge  at  the  time,  concurred  with 
other  circumstances,  to  occasion  afterwards 
some  mysterious  speculations  and  dark  sur- 
mises, as  to  the  real  fate  of  Cass ;  but  as  no 
substantial  groimds  were  ever  adduced  for  them, 
we  forbear  to  throw  any  deeper  shades  into  this 
story  of  sufferings  in  the  wilderness. 

Mr.  Reed  having  gathered  the  remainder  of 
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the  goods  firom  the  caches^  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  party^  now  augmented  by  the  seven 
men  thu3  casually  picked  up^  and  the  squaw  of 
Pierre  Delaunay^  and  made  his  way  successfully 
to  M^Kenzie's  post^  on  the  waters  of  the  Sha- 
haptan« 
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DSPARTUHX  OF  MR.  HUNT  IH  TBB  BE/LVXE— PBBCADnOVa  JIT 
THB  FACTORY — ^DBTACHMBNT  TO  THB  WOLLAMUT— OLOOKT 
APPREHRNSEOMB  —  ARRIFAL  OF  M'XEIIEIB  —  AFFAIRS  AT  THR 
SHAHAPTAN — VKWS  OF  WAR — DISUAY  OF  M'OOUGAI. — DBTXR- 
MIRATION  TO  ABANDON  ASTOBXA— DRPARTiniB  OF  M'BRNZIR 
FOR  rat  INTBRIOR— AOTSNTURR  AT  THB  RAFX1»— FISIT  TO 
THE  RUFFIANS  OF  WI8H-RAM~-A  PERILOUS  SITUATION — ^MBBTIIIG 

WITH  M'TAFISH  and   HIS  PARTY ARRIVAL  AT  THE  SRAHAPTAK 

^PLUNDERED  CACHES -»  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  WINTERING 
FARTIfBRS  NOT  TO  LEAVE  THB  COUNTRY — ^ARRIVAL  OF  CLARER 
AUONO  THB  NEEPEBCE8 — THE   AFFAIR    OP   THB    SILVRR   OORLSr 

HANGING    OF     AN    INDIAN  —  ARRIYAL  OF  THE    WINTERIXO 

PARTNBBS  AT  ASTORIA. 

After  the  departure  of  the  di£ferent  detach- 
ments^ or  brigades,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Air 
traders^  the  Beaver  prepared  for  her  voyage 
along  the  coast^  and  her  visit  to  the  Russian 
establishment,  at  New  Archangel^  where  she 
was  to  carry  supplies.  It  had  been  determined 
in  the  council  of  partners  at  Astoiia,  that  Mr. 
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Hunt  should  embark  in  tins  yessel^  for  the 
ptirpose  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  coasting 
trade>  and  of  making  arrangements  with  the 
commander  of  the  Russian  post,  and  that  he 
should  be  relanded  in  October^  at  Astoria^  by 
the  Beaver^  on  her  way  to  the  Sandwich  islands^ 
and  Canton. 

The  Bearer  put  to  sea  in  the  month  of 
August.  Her  departure^  and  that  of  the  Ta- 
rious  brigades,  left  the  little  fortress  of  Ast<ma 
but  slightiy  garrisoned.  This  was  soon  per- 
ceived by  some  of  the  Indian  tribes^  and  the 
consequence  was^  increased  insolence  of  de* 
portment,  and  a  disposition  to  hostility.  It 
was  now  the  fishing  season^  when  the  tribes 
from  the  northern  coast  drew  into  the  neigh** 
bourhood  of  the  ColumlMa.  These  were  warlike 
and  perfidious  in  their  dispositions;  and  noted 
for  their  attempts  to  surprise  trading  shqM. 
Among  them  were  numbers  of  the  Neweetees, 
the  ferodous  tribe  that  massacred  the  crew  of 
the  Tonquin. 

Great  precautions,  therefore^  weie  taken  at 
the  factory^  to  guard  against  surprise  while 
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these  dangerous  intniders  were  in  the  vicinity* 
GUleries  were  constructed  inside  of  the  pali- 
sades; the  bastions  were  heightened^  and  senti-r 
nelswere  posted  day  and  night.  Fortunately^  the 
Chinooks  and  other  tribes  resident  in  the  vid-^ 
pity  manifested  the  most  padfic  disposition. 
Old  Comcomly^  who  held  sway  over  them,  was 
a  shrewd  calculator.  He  was  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  having  die  whites  as  neighbours 
and  allies,  and  of  tiie  consequence  derived  to 
himself  and  his  people  fixim  acting  as  inter* 
mediate  traders  between  them  and  the  distant 
tribes.  He  had,  therefore,  by  this  time,  become 
a  firm  friend  of  the  Astorians,  and  formed  a 
land  of  barrier  between  them  and  the  hostile 
intruders  from  the  north. 

The  summer  of  1812  passed  away  without 
txij  of  the  hostilities  that  had  been  apprehended; 
the  Neweetees,  and  other  dangerous  visiters  to 
the  neighbourhood,  finished  their  fishing  and 
returned  home,  and  the  inmates  of  the  fiftctory 
once  more  felt  secure  from  attack. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  guard  against 
other  evils.    The  season  of  scarcity  arrivedj 
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which  commences  m  October^  and  lasts  until 
the  end  of  January.  To  provide  for  the  sup^ 
port  of  the  garrison,  the  shallop  was  employed 
to  forage  about  the  shores  of  the  river.  A 
number  of  the  men^^  also>  under  the  command 
of  some  of  the  derks,  were  sent  to  quarter 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Wollamut  (th^ 
Multnomah  of  Lewis  ^d  Clark),  a  fine  riveif 
which  disembogues  itself  into  the  Columbia^ 
about  sixty  miles  above  Astoria.  The  country 
bordering  on  the  river  is  finely  diversified  with 
prairies  and  hills,  and  forests  of  oak,  ash,  maple, 
and  cedar.  It  abounded  at  that  time,  with  elk 
and  dear,  and  the  streams  were  well  stocked 
with  beaver.  Here  the  party,  after  supplying 
their  own  wants,  were  enabled  to  pack  up  quan- 
tities of  dried  meat,  and  send  it  by  canoes,  to 
Astoria. 

The  month  of  October  elapsed  without  the 
return  of  the  Beaver.  November,  December, 
January,  passed  away,  and  still  nothing  was 
seen  or  heard  of  her.  Gloomy  apprehensions 
now  began  to  be  entertained :  she  might  have 
been  wrecked  in  the  course  of  her  coasting 
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Toyage,  or  surprised^  like  theTonqiiii^  by  some 
ci  the  treacherous  tribes  of  the  north. 

No  one  indulged  more  in  these  appreheofliaiis 
than  MODougal^  who  had  now  the  chaige  of  the 
establishment.  He  no  longer  evinced  the  bus* 
tilng  confidence  and  buoyancy  which  once  dm* 
racterized  him.  Command  seemed  to  hsvelost 
its  charms  for  him ;  or  rather;,  he  gave  way  to 
the  most  abject  despondency^  decrying  the 
whole  enterprise^  magnifying  every  untoward 
circumstance^  and  foreboding  nothing  but  eviL 

While  in  this  moody  state^  he  was  surprised, 
on  the  16th  of  January,  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  M'Kenzie,  wayworn  and  weatherbeatea 
by  a  long  wintry  journey  firom  his  post  on  the 
Shahaptan,  and  with  a  &ce  the  very  frontis- 
piece  for  a  volume  of  misfortune.  M'Kensie 
had  been  heartily  disgusted  and  disappointed  at 
his  }>o8t.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Tushepaws^ 
a  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  divided  into  many 
tribes,  under  different  chiefs,  who  possessed  in* 
numerable  horses,  but  not  having  turned  theii 
attention  to  beaver  trapping,  had  no  furs  to 
offer.    According  to  M'Kenzie,  they  were  but 
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a  ^  jaacally  tribe;'^  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  they  were  prone  to  consolt  their  own  in* 
terestey  more  than  comported  with  the  interests 
of  a  greedy  Indian  trader. 

Game  being  scarce^  he  was  obliged  to  rely  for 
the  most  part  on  horseflesh  for  subsistence^  and 
the  Indiana  discovering  his  necessities^  adopted 
a  policy  nsual  in  civilized  trade^  and  raised  the 
price  of  horses  to  an  esoibitant  rate^  knowing 
that  he  and  his  men  must  eat  or  die*  In  this 
way,  the  goods  he  had  brought  to  trade  for 
beaver  skins,  were  likely  to  be  bartered  for 
horseflesh,  and  all  the  proceeds  devoured  npon 
the  spot* 

He  had  despatched  trappers  in  various  diiec* 
tions,  but  the  country  around  did  not  offer  more 
beaver  than  his  own  station*  In  this  emergency 
he  began  to  think  of  abandoning  his  unprofitable 
post,  sending  his  goods  to  the  posts  of  Clarke 
and  David  Stuart,  who  could  make  a  better  use 
of  them,  as  they  were  in  a  good  beaver  coimtry^ 
and  returning  with  his  party  to  Astoria,  to  seek 
some  better  destination.   With  this  view  he  re- 
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paired  to  the  post  of  Mr.  Clarke^  to  hold  a  coa* 
aultatioiu  While. the  two  partDeis  were  ia  eon** 
ference  in  Mr,  Clarke's  wigwam^  an  nnejpected 
visiter  came  bnstUng  in  upon  them. 

This  was  Mr.  John  Gkorge  M^Tishj  a 
partner  jof  the  North-west  Company^  who  had 
charge  of  the  rival  tradmg  posts  established  in 
that  neighbourhood.  Mr.  M^avish  was  the 
delighted  messenger  of  bad  news.  He  had 
been  to  lake  Winnip^,  where  be  received  an 
express  from  Canada,  containing  the  declaration 
of  war,  and  President  Madison^s  prodamation^ 
which  he  handed  with  the  most  offidous  com- 
plaisance to  Messrs.  Clarke  and  M'Kenaie.  He 
moreover  told  them,  that  he  had  received  a 
firesh  supply  of  goods  from  the  north-west 
posts  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky  momi-> 
tains,  and  was  prepared  for  vigorous  opposition 
to  the  establishments  of  the  American  company4 
He  capped  the  climax  of  this  obliging,  but 
belligerent  intelligence,  by  informing  them  that 
the  armed  ship,  Isaac  Todd,  was  to  be  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  about  the  beginning  of 
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March,  to  get  powMsion  of  the  trade  of  the 
mety  and  that  he  was  ordBied  to  join  her  there 
at  that  time. 

The  receipt  of  this  news  determined  M'Ken* 
sie.  He  immediately  returned  to  the  Shahaptan^ 
broke  up  his  estaUishment^  deposited  hijs  goods 
in  cache,  and  hastened,  with  all  hia  people,  to 
Astoria. 

The  intelli^nce  tbos  brought,  completed 
the  dismay  of  M^Dougal^  and  seemed  to  pro- 
duce a  complete  confusion  of  mind.  He  held 
oomicil  of  war  with  M^Kensde,  at  which  some 
of  the  clerks  were  present,  but  of  course  had 
no  votes.  They  gave  np  all  hope  of  main* 
taining  their  post  at  Astoria.  The  Beaver  had 
probably  been  lost;  they  could  receive  no  aid 
from  the  United  States,  as  all  the  ports  would 
be  blockaded.  From  England  nothing  could 
be  expected  but  hostility.  It  was  determined, 
therefore,  to  abandon  the  establishment  in  the 
course  of  the  following  spring,  and  return  across 
the  Rocky  mountains. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution,  they  suspended 
all  trade  with  the  natives,  except  for  provisions^ 
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having  already  more  peltries  than  they  eocdd 
carry  away^  and  haying  need  of  all  the  gooda 
for  the  clothing  and  subsistence  of  thdr  people^ 
during  the  remainder  of  their  sojourn^  and  on 
their  journey  across  the  mountains.  This 
intention  of  abandoning  Astoria  vma,  howerer^ 
kept  secret  from  the  men^  lest  they  should  at 
once  give  up  all  labour^  and  become  restless 
and  insubordinate. 

*  In  the  mean  time^  M'Kenzie  set  off  for  bia 
post  at  the  Shahaptan^  to  get  his  goods  from 
the  caches^  and  buy  horses  and  provisions  wi^ 
them  for  the  caravan^  across  the  mountaina. 
He  was  charged  with  despatches  from  MfDou-i 
gal  to  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Clarke^  apprizing 
them  of  the  intended  migration^  that  they  might 
make  timely  preparations. 

M^Kenzie  was  accompanied  by  two  of  the 
clerks^  Mr.  John  Reed^  the  Irishman^  and  Mr* 
Alfred  Seton  of  New  York.  They  embarked 
in  two  canoes^  manned  by  seventeen  men^  and 
ascended  the  river  vnthout  any  incident  of 
importance^  imtil  they  arrived  in  the  eventful 
neighbourhood  of  the  rapids.    They  made  the 
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portage  of  the  narrows  and  the  falls  early  in 
the  afternoon^  and  having  partaken  of  a  scanty 
meal^  had  now  a  long  evening  on  their  handsk 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  lay  the 
village  of  Wishr-ram^  of  freebooting  renown* 
Here  lived  the  savages  who  had  robbed  and 
maltreated  Reed^  when  bearing  his  tin  box  of 
despatches.  It  was  known  that  the  rifle  of 
which  he  was  despoiled^  was  retained  as  a 
trophy  at  the  village.  M^Kenzie  ofiered  to 
cross  the  river^  and  demand  the  rifle,  if  any  one 
would  accompany  him.  It  was  a  hairbrained 
project,  for  these  villages  were  noted  for  the 
ruffian  character  of  their  inliabitaats ;  yet  two 
volunteers  promptly  stepped  forward;  Alfred 
Seton,  the  clerk,  and  Joe  de  la  Pierre,  the  cook* 
The  trio  soon  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  On  landing,  they  freshly  primed  their 
rifles  and  pistols.  A  path  winding  for  about  a 
himdred  yards  among  rocks  and  crags,  led  to 
the  village.  No  notice  seemed  to  be  taken  of 
their  approach.  Not  a  solitary  being,  man, 
woman  or  child  greeted  them.  The  very  dogs, 
those  noisy  pests  of  an  Indian  town^  kept 
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silence.  On  entering  the  village^  a  boy  made 
his  appearance^  and  pointed  to  a  house  of  larger 
dimensions  than  the  rest.  They  had  to  stoop 
to  enter  it;  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the 
threshold^  the  narrow  passage  behind  them  was 
filled  up  by  a  sudden  rush  of  Indians^  who  had 
before  kept  out  of  sight. 

M^Kenzie  and  his  companions  found  them- 
selves  in  a  rude  chamber  of  about  twenty-five 
feet  long^  and  twenty  wide.    A  bright  fire  was 
blazing  at  one  end^  near  which  sat  the  chie^ 
about    sixty  years  old.    A   laige   number  of 
Indians^  wrapped  in  buffalo  robes^  were  squatted 
in  rows^  three  deep^  forming  a  semicircle  round 
three  sides  of  the  room.  A  single  glance  around 
sufficed  to  show  them  the  grim  and  dangerous 
assemblage  into  which  they  had  intruded^  and 
that  all  retreat  was  cut  off  by  the  mass  whidi 
blocked  up  the  entrance. 

The  chief  pointed  to  the  vacant  side  of  the 
room  opposite  to  the  door,  and  motioned  for 
them  to  take  their  seats.  They  complied* 
A  dead  pause  ensued.  The  grim  warriors 
around  sat  like  statues  3  each  mu£B[ed  in  his  robe 
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with  his  fierce  eyes  bent  on  the  intraders.  The 
latter  felt  they  were  in  a  perilous  predicament. 

*'  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  chief,  while  I  am 
addressing  him/'  said  M^Kenzie  to  his  compa- 
nions. '^  Should  he  give  any  sign  to  his  band, 
shoot  him^  and  make  for  the  door/' 

M^Kenzie  advanced^  and  offered  the  pipe  of 
peace  to  the  chiefs  but  it  was  refused.  He  then 
made  a  regular  speech^  explaining  the  object  of 
their  visits  and  proposing  to  give  in  exchange 
for  the  rifie,  two  blankets^  an  axe^  some  beads, 
and  tobacco. 

When  he  had  done^  the  chief  rose^  began  ta 
address  him  in  a  low  voice,  but  soon  became  loud 
and  violent,  and  ended  by  working  himself  up 
into  a  furious  passion.  He  upbraided  the  white 
men  for  their  sordid  conduct  in  passing  and 
repassing  through  their  neighbourhood,  without 
giving  them  a  blanket  or  any  other  article  of 
goods,  merely  because  they  had  no  furs  to  barter 
in  exchange ;  and  he  alluded  with  menaces  of 
vengeance,  to  the  death  of  the  Indian  killed 
by  the  whites  in  the  skirmish  at  the  falls. 

Matters  wer^  verging  to  a  crisis.    It  was 
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evident   the  surrounding    savages  were  61117 
waiting  a  signal  from  the  chief  to  spring  upon 
their  prey.     M'Kenzie  and  his  companions  had 
gradually  risen  on  their  feet  during  the  speech, 
and  had  brought  their  rifles  to  a  horizontd 
position,  the  barrels  resting  in  their  left  hands  ; 
the  muzzle  of  M'Keuzie*s  piece  was  within  three 
feet  of  the  speaker's  heart.    They  cocked  th^ 
rifles;  the  click  of  the  locks  for  a  moment  suf- 
fused the  dark  cheek  of  the  savage,  and  there  was 
a  pause.  They  coolly,  but  promptly  advanced  to 
the  door;  the  Indians  fell  back  in  awe,  and 
suffered  them  to  pass.  The  sun  was  just  setting 
as  they  emerged  from  this  dangerous  den.  They 
took  the  precaution  to  keep  along  the  tops  of 
the  rocks  as  much  as  possible  on  their  way  back 
to  the  canoe,  and  reached  their  camp  in  safety, 
congratulating  themselves  on  their  escape,  and 
feeling  no  desire  to  make  a  second  visit  to  the 
grim  warriors  of  Wish-ram. 

M'Kenzie  and  his  party  resumed  their  journey 
the  next  morning.  At  some  distance  above  the 
falls  of  the  Columbia,  they  observed  two  bark 
canoes,  filled  with  white  men^^  coming  doi^Ti 
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the  river,  to  the  full  chant  of  a  set  of  Canadiaii 
voyogeurs.  A  parley  ensued*  It  was  a  detach* 
ment  of  northwesters^  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  John  George  MH^aTish,  bounds  full  of  song 
and  i^irit^  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia^  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  Isaac  Todd. 

M^enzie  and  M^avish  came  to  a  halt,  and 
landing  encamped  together  for  the  night.  The 
voyageurs  of  either  party  hailed  each  other  as 
brothers^  and  old  comrades^  and  they  mingled 
together  as  if  united  by  one  common  interest^ 
instead  of  belonging  to  rival  companies^  and 
trading  under  hostile  flags. 

In  the  morning  they  proceeded  on  their 
different  ways^  in  style  correspon^g  to  their 
different  fortunes:  the  one  toiling  painfully 
against  the  stream^  the  other  sweeping  down 
gaily  with  the  current. 

M'Kenzie  arrived  safely  at  his  deserted  post 
on  the  Shahaptan,  but  founds  to  his  chagrin^ 
that  his  caches  had  been  discovered  and  rifled 
by  the  Indians.  Here  was  a  dilemma,  for,  on 
the  stolen  goods  he  had  depended  to  purchase 
horses  of  the  Indians.    He  sent  out  men  in  all 
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directioDS  to  endeavour  to  discoyer  the  tbie9e3, 
and  despatched  Mr.  Beed  to  tihe  po0lB  of 
Messrs.  Clarke  and  David  Stoart^  with  the 
letters  of  Mr.  MfDoogal. 

The  resolution  announced  m  these  letters^  to 
break  up  and  depart  from  Astoria,  was  oon- 
demned  by  both  Clarke  and  Stuart.  Tliese 
two  gentlemen  had  been  very  successful  at  tfaor 
posts,  and  considered  it  noh  and  pusiUanimoos 
to  abandon^  on  the  first  difficulty,  an  enterprise 
of  such  great  cost  and  ample  promise.  They 
made  no  arrangements,  therefore,  for  leaving 
the  country,  but  acted  irith  a  view  to  the  main* 
tenance  of  their  new  and  proqierous  estaUiah- 
ments. 

The  regular  time  approached,  when  the 
partners  of  the  interior  posts  were  to  rendei- 
vous  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wallah-Wallah,  aa 
their  way  to  Astoria,  with  the  pdtries  they  had 
collected.  Mr.  Choke  accordingly  packed  aU 
his  fiars  on  twenty-eight  horses,  and,  leaving  a 
derk  and  four  men  to  take  chai^  of  the  pos^ 
departed  on  the  25th  of  May  with  the  lesidiie 
of  his  force. 
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On  tbe  30th^  he  arrived  at  the  oonflaenoe  of 
the  PEcyion  and  Lewis  rivers,  where  he  bad  left 
his  barge  and  canoes^  in  the  guardianship  of 
the  old  Pierced-nose  chieftain,  lliat  dignitary 
had  acquitted  himself  more  faithfully  of  his 
chai^  than  Mr.  Clarke  had  expected,  and  the 
canoes  were  found  in  very  tolerable  order. 
Some  repairs  were  necessary,  and,  while  they 
were  making,  the  party  encamped  dose  by  the 
village.  Having  had  repeated  and  vexatious 
proofs  of  the  pilfering  propensities  of  this 
tribe  during  his  former  visit,  Mr.  Clarke  ordered 
that  a  wary  eye  should  be  kept  upon  them. 

He  was  a  tall,  good-looking  man,  and  some* 
what  given  to  pomp  and  circumstance,  which 
made  him  an  object  of  note  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wondering  savages.  He  was  stately^  too,  m 
his  appointments,  and  had  a  silver  goblet  or 
drinking  cup,  out  of  which  he  would  drink  with 
a  magnificent  air,  and  then  lock  it  up  in  a  large 
garde  vtn,  which  accompanied  him  in  his  travels, 
and  stood  in  his  tent.  This  goblet  had  origi- 
nally been  sent  as  a  present  from  Mr.  Astor  to 
Mr.  M^EIay,  the  partner  who  had  unfortunately 
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been  blpvn  up  in  the  Tonquin.  As  it  reached 
Astoria  after  the  departure  of  that  gentleina% 
it  had  remained  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Clarke. 

A  sUyer  goblet  was  too  glittering  a  prize  not 
to  catch  the  eye  of  a  Pierced-nose.  It  was  like 
the  shining  tin  case  of  John  Reed*  Such  a 
wonder  had  never  been  seen  in  the  land  before. 
The  Indians  talked  about  it  to  one  another* 
They  marked  the  care  with  which  it  was  depo- 
sited in  the  garde  vin,  like  a  rehc  in  its  shrine, 
and  concluded  that  it  must  be  a  ^^  great  medi- 
cine.'^ That  night  Mr.  Clarke  neglected  to 
lock  up  his  treasure ;  in  the  morning  die  sacred 
casket  was  open — the  precious  relic  gone ! 

Clarke  was  now  outrageous.  All  the  past 
vexations  that  he  had  suffered  from  this  pilfer- 
ing community  rose  to  mind,  and  he  threatened, 
that,  unless  the  goblet  were  promptly  returned, 
he  would  hang  the  thief  should  he  eventually 
discover  him.  The  day  passed  away,  however, 
without  the  restoration  of  the  cup.  At  n%ht, 
sentinels  were  secretly  posted  about  the  camp. 
With  all  their  vigilance,  a  Pierced-nose  contrived 
to  get  into  the  camp  unperceived,  and  to  load 
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himself  with  booty ;  it  was  only  on  hia  retreat 
that  he  was  discovered  and  taken. 

At  daybreak^  the  culprit  was  brought  to  trials 
and  promptly  convicted.  He  stood  responsible 
for  all  the  spoliations  of  the  camp^  the  precious 
goblet  among  the  nmnber,  and  Mr.  Clarke 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him. 

A  gibbet  was  accordingly  constructed  of  oars; 
the  chief  of  the  village  and  his  people  were  as- 
sembled^ and  the  culprit  was  produced,  with 
his  legs  and  arms  pinioned.  Clarke  then  made 
an  harangue.  He  reminded  the  tribe  of  the 
benefits  he  had  bestowed  upon  them  during  his 
former  visits  and  the  many  thefts  and  other 
misdeeds  which  he  had  overlooked.  The  pri- 
soner, especially^  had  always  been  peculiarly 
well  treated  by  the  white  men,  but  had  repeat- 
edly been  guilty  of  pilfering.  He  was  to  be 
punished  for  his  own  misdeeds,  and  as  a  warn* 
ing  to  his  tribe. 

The  Indians  now  gathered  round  Mr.  Clarke, 
tmd  interceded  for  the  culprit.  They  were 
willing  he  should  be  punished  severely,  but 
implored  that  his  life  might  be  spared.    The 
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companions^  too^  of  Mr.  Claike  considered  the 
sentence  too  severe^  and  advised  him  to  miti- 
gate it;  but  he  was  inexorable.  He  was  not 
naturally  a  stem  or  cruel  man;  but  firom  his 
boyhood  he  had  lived  in  the  Indian  country 
among  Indian  traders^  and  held  the  life  of  a 
savage  extremely  cheap.  He  was>  moreover, 
a  firm  behever  in  the  doctrine  of  intimidation. 

Famham,  a  clerk,  a  tall  '^  Green-mountain 
boy^  £rom  Vermont,  who  had  been  robbed  of 
a  pistol,  acted  as  executioner.  The  signal  was 
given,  and  the  poor  Pierced-nose,  resisting, 
struggUng,  and  screaming,  in  the  most  fnghtful 
manner,  was  launched  into  eternity.  The  In- 
dians  stood  roimd  gaamg  in  sileoce  and  mute 
awe,  but  made  no  attempt  to  oppose  the  exe- 
cution, nor  testified  any  emotion  when  it  was 
over.  They  locked  up  their  feelings  within 
their  bosoms  until  an  opportunity  should 
arrive  to  gratify  them  with  a  bloody  act  of 
vengeance. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  needless  severity  of 
this  act,  its  impolicy  was  glaringly  obvious. 
Mr.  M'Lean  and  three  men  were  to  return  to 
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the  post  Tnth  the  horses,  their  loads  having 
been  tiansferred  to  the  canoes.  They  would 
have  to  pass  through  a  tract  of  country  infested 
by  this  tribe,  who  were  all  horsemen  and  hard 
riders,  and  might  pursue  them  to  take  venge- 
ance for  the  death  of  their  comrade.  McLean, 
however,  was  a  resolute  fellow,  and  made  light 
of  all  dangers.  He  and  his  three  men  were 
present  at  the  execution,  and  set  off  as  soon  as 
life  was  extinct  in  the  victim ;  but,  to  use  the 
words  of  one  of  their  comrades,  "  they  did  not 
let  the  grass  grow  under  the  heels  of  their 
horses,  as  thiey  clattered  out  of  the  Pierced-^ 
nose  co\mtry/^  and  were  glad  to  find  themselves 
in  safety  at  the  post. 

Mr.  Clarke  and  his  party  embarked  about 
the  same  time  in  their  canoes,  and  early  on  the 
following  day  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Wal* 
lah- Wallah,  where  they  found  Messrs.  Stuart 
and  M^Kenzie  awaiting  them ;  the  latter  having 
recovered  part  of  the  goods  stolen  from  his 
cache.  Clarke  informed  them  of  the  signal 
punishment  he  had  inflicted  on  the  Pierced- 
nose,  evidently  expecting  to  excite  their  admi- 
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ration  "by  such  a  hardy  act  of  justice^  performed 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  Indian  country^  but 
was  mortified  at  finding  it  strongly  censured  as 
inhuman^  unnecessary,  and  likely  to  provoke 
hostilities. 

The  parties  thus  united  formed  a  squadron 
of  two  boats  and  six  canoes,  with  which  they 
performed  their  voyage  in  safety  down  the 
river,  and  arrived  at  Astoria  on  the  12th  of 
June,  bringing  with  them  a  valuable  stock  of 
peltries. 

About  ten  days  previously,  the  brigade  which 
had  been  quartered  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolla- 
mut,  had  arrived  with  numerous  packs  of  bea- 
ver, the  result  of  a  few  months'  sojourn  on  that 
river.  These  were  the  first  firuits  of  the  enter- 
prise, gathered  by  men  as  yet  mere  strangers  in 
the  land ;  but  they  were  such  as  to  give  sub- 
stantial grounds  for  sanguine  anticipations  of 
profit,  when  the  coimtry  should  be  more  com* 
pletely  explored,  and  the  trade  established. 
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The  partners  found  Mr.  M^Dougal  in  all  the 
bustle  of  preparation ;  having  about  nine  days 
previously  announced  at  the  factory  his  inten- 
tion of  breaking  up  the  establishment^  and 
fixed  upon  the  1st  of  July  for  the  time  of  de- 
parture. Messrs.  Stuart  and  Clarke  felt  highly 
displeased  at  his  taking  so  precipitate  a  step^ 
without  waiting  for  their  concurrence,  when  he 
must  have  known  that  their  arrival  could  not 
be  far  distant. 

Indeed^  the  whole  conduct  of  Mr.  MQ^ougat 
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-vmd  ^cfa  as  to  awaken  strong  doubtt  of 
loyal  devotion  to  the  cause.  His  old  sympctides 
with  the  North-west  Company  seemed  to  have 
Terived.  He  had  received  MTavish  and  his 
party  with  uncalled-for  hospitality^  as  though 
they  were  friends  and  allies,  instead  of  being  a 
party  of  observation,  come  to  reconnoitre  the 
state  of  afiairs  at  Ajstoiia,  and  to  awak  tht 
arrival  of  a  hostile  ship.  Had  they  been  left  to 
themselves,  they  would  have  been  starved  off 
for  want  of  provisions,  or  driven  away  by  the 
Chinooks,  who  only  wanted  a  signal  from  the 
factory  to  treat  them  as  intruders  and  enendeai 
M^ougal,  on  the  contrary,  had  supfdied  them 
from  the  stores  of  the  garrison,  and  had  gained 
them  the  flavour  oi  the  Indians,  by  treatijig 
them  as  friends. 

Having  set  his  mind  fixedly  on  the  project 
of  breaking  up  the  establishment  at  Astoria,  in 
the  current  year,  M^ougal  was  sorely  disi^ 
pointed  at  finding  that  Messrs.  Stuart  and 
CSarke  had  omitted  to  comply  with  his  request 
to  purchase  horses  and  provisions  for  the  cara- 
van, acro&s  the  mountains.     It  was  now  too 
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k^  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  in  time 
for  traversing  the  mountains^  before  winter^  and 
the  project  had  to  be^postponed. 

In  the  mean  time^  the  noB-arriyal  of  the 
annual  ship^  and  the  apprehensions  entertained 

of  the  loss  of  the  Bearer  and  of  Mr.  Hunt,  had 

« 

their  effect  upon  the  minds  of  Messrs.  Stuart 
and  Chirke.  They  began  to  listen  to  the  de- 
sponding representations  of  M^Dougal,  seconded 
by  M^Kenzie,  who  inveighed  against  their  situa- 
tion as  desperate  and  forlorn ;  left  to  shift  for 
themselves,  or  perish  upon  a  barbarous  coast ; 
neglected  by  those  who  sent  them  there,  and 
threatened  with  dangers  of  every  kind.  In  this 
way  they  were  brought  to  consent  to  the  plan 
of  abandoning  the  country  in  the  ensuing 
year. 

About  this  time  M^avish  applied  at  the  fac- 
tory to  purchase  a  small  supply  of  goods  where- 
with to  trade  his  way  back  to  his  post  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Columbia,  having  waited  in 
yain  for  the  arrival  of  the  Isaac  Todd.  His 
request  brought  on  a  consultation  among  the 
partners.    M^ougal  urged  that  it  should  be 
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eo]s;died  with.  He  fortfaennore  proposed^  that 
they  should  give  up  to  M^avish^  for  a  proper 
.  consideration,  the  post  on  the  Spokan,  and  all 
its  dependencies,  as  they  had  not  sufficient 
goods  on  hand  to  supply  that  post  themselves, 
and  to  keep  up  a  competition  with  the  North- 
west Company,  in  the  trade  with  the  neigh- 
bouring Indians.  This  last  representation  has 
since  been  proved  incorrect.  By  inventories, 
it  appears,  that  their  stock  in  hand  for  the 
supply  of  the  interior  posts,  was  superior  to 
that  of  the  North-west  Company ;  so  that  diey 
had  nothing  to  fear  firom  competition. 

Through  the  influence  of  Messrs.  M^Dougal 
and  M'Kenzie,  this  proposition  was  adopted, 
and  was  promptly  accepted  by  M^avish.  The 
merchandise  sold  to  him,  amounted  to  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars,  to  be  paid  for, 
in  the  following  spring,  in  horses,  or  in  any 
other  manner  most  aoceptaUe  to  the  partners 
at  that  period. 

This  agreement  being  oondaded,  the  part- 
ners formed  their  plans  for  the  year  that  they 
would  yet  have  to  pass  in  the  country,    llieir 
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objects  Trere,  chiefly,  present  subsistence,  and 
the  purchase  of  horses  for  the  contemplated 
journey,  though  they  were  likewise  to  collect  as 
much  peltries  as  their  diminished  means  would 
command.  Accordingly,  it  was  arranged,  tiiat 
David  Staart  should  retam  to  his  former  post 
on  the  Oakinagan,  and  Mr.  Clarke  should  make 
his  sojourn  among  the  Flatheads.  John  Reed, 
the  sturdy  Hibernian,  wsus  tb  undertake  the 
Snake  river  country,  accompanied  by  Pierre 
Dorion  and  Pierre  Delaunay,  as  himters,  and 
Francis  Landry,  Jean  Baptiste  Torcotte,  Andr6 
la  Chapelle,  and  Gilles  le  Clerk,  Canadian 
voyageurs. 

Astoria,  however,  was  the  post  about  which 
they  felt  the  greatest  solicitude,  and  on  which 
they  all  more  or  less  depended.  The  mainte- 
nance of  this  in  safety  throughout  the  coming 
year,  was,  therefore,  their  grand  consideration. 
Mr.  M^Dougal  was  to  continue  in  command  of 
it,  with  a  party  of  forty  men.  They  would  have 
to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  neighbouring  savages 
for  their  subsistence,  llese,  at  present,  were 
firiendly,  but  it  was  to  be  feared  that,  when  they 
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should  discover  the  ezigendto  ef  the  post^  and 
its  real  weakness^  they  might  proceed  to  hosti- 
Uties;  or,  at  any  rate,  might  cease  to  ftimish 
tJieir  usual  supplies.  It  was  important,  diere- 
fbre,  to  render  the  place  as  index>endent  as 
possible,  of  the  surrounding  tribes  for  its  sup- 
port; and  it  was  accordingly  resolved  that 
M'Kensde,  with  four  hunters,  and  e^ht  common' 
men,  should  winter  in  tiie  abundant  country  of 
the  WoUamut,  from  whence  they  might  be 
enabled  to  furnish  a  constant  supply  of  provi- 
sions to  Astoria. 

As  there  was  too  great  a  proportion  of  clerks 
for  the  number  of  privates  in  the  service,  the' 

1  _  _ 

engagements  of  three  of  them,  Ross  Cox,  Ross, 
and  M'Lellan,  were  surrendered  to  them,  and 
they  immediately  enrolled  themselves  in  the 
service  of  the  North-west  Company ;  glad,  no 
doubt,  to  escape  from  what  they  considered  a 
sinking  ship. 

Having  made  all  these  arrangements,  the  four 
partners,  on  the  Ist  of  July,  signed  a  format- 
manifesto,  stating  the  alarming  state  of  their 
afiairs,  from  the  non-arrival  of  the  annual  ship. 
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and  the  abs^ice  and  apprehended  loss  of  the 
Bep^veTj  their  want  of  goods^  their  despair  of 
receiving  any  further  supply^  their  ignorance  of 
the  coast^  and  their  disappointment  as  to  the 
interior  trade^  which  they  pronounced  unequal 
to  the  expenses  incurred^  and  incompetent  to 
stand  against  the  powerful  opposition  of  the 
North-west  Company*  And  as  by  the  16th 
article  of  the  company's  agreement,  they  were 
authorized  to  abandon  this  undertaking,  and 
dissolve  the  concern,  if  before  the  period  of 
five  years,  it  should  be  found  improfitable; 
they  now  formally  announced  their  intention  to 
do  so  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  of  the  ensuing 
year,  unless  in  the  interim  they  should  receive 
the  necessary  support  and  supphes  from  Mr* 
Astor,  or  the  stockholders,  with  orders  to  con- 
tinue. 

This  instrument,  accompanied  by  private 
letters  of  similar  import,  was  delivered  to  Mr, 
MT*avish,  who  departed  on  the  5th  of  July* 
He  engaged  to  forward  the  despatches  to  Mr. 
Astor,  by  the  usual  winter  express  sent  over 
land  by  the  North-west  Company. 
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The  manifesto  was  signed  with  great  re* 
kictanoe  by  Messrs.  Clarke  aiid  D.  Stnait, 
whose  experience  by  no  means  justified  the 
discouraging  account  ^ven  in  it,  of  the  internal 
trade,  and  who  considered  the  main  difficulties 
of  exploring  an  unknown  and  savage  cxnmtry, 
and  of  ascertaining  liie  best  trading  and  trapping 
grounds,  in  a  great  measure  overcome.  Hey 
were  overruled,  however,  by  the  urgent  in- 
stances of  M^Dougal  and  M'Kenxie,  who,  hav^ 
Ing  resolved  upon  abandoning  die  enterprise, 
'Were  desiixMis  of  making  as  strong  a  case  as 
possible  to  excuse  their  conduct  to  Mr.  Astor 
and  to  the  worid. 
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Whilb  difficulties  and  disasters  had  been 
gathering  about  the  infant  settlement  of  Astoria^ 
the  mind  of  its  projects  at  New  Tork^  was  a 
prey  to  great  anxiety*  The  ship  Lark>  de* 
spatched  by  him  with  supplies  for  the  esta- 
blishment, sailed  on  the  6th  of  Maich^  1813* 
Within  a  fortnight  afterwards  he  received 
inteUigenoe  whidii  justified  all  his  apprehen- 
sioos  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  British* 
The  North-west  Company  had  made  a  second 
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roeiDorial.  to  that  govenuncBt,  repreaenking 
Astoria  as  an  American  establiahmenty  Btataig 
the  rest  scope  ci  its  ecmtemplated  open^kkma^ 
magnifying  the  strength  of  its  fortifiealaoUy 
and  expressing  their  fears  that>  unless  Groshed 
in  the  bud,  it  would  ^ect  the  downfid  of  their 
trade* 

Influenced  bj  these  r^imese&tations,  die  Bri^ 
tish  goTemment  ordered  the  firigate  Fhcebe  tD 
be  detached  as  a  ooiiToy  for  the  armed  ship^ 
Isaac  Todd,  which  was  ready  to  sail  with  metk 
and  munitions  for  forming  a  n^w  establishment. 
They  were  to  proceed  together  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  capture  or  destroy  whatever 
American  fortress  they  should  find  there^  and 
plant  the  British  flag  on  its  ruins. 

Informed  of  these  movements,  Mr»  Astor  lost 
no  time  in  addressing  a  seoond  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  state^  communicating  this  intdli- 
gence,  and  requesting  that  it  might  be  laid 
before  the  president:  as  no  notice,  however^ 
had  been  taken  of  his  previous  letter,  he  con* 
tented  himself  with  this  simple  communicatioiv 
and  made  no  further  application  for  aid. 
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*  (Acwakened  iMywto  the  danger  that  menaced 
the'etrtablishinent  at  Astoria,  and  aware  of  tiie 
importanoe  of  protecting  t^is  foothold  of  Ame^ 
rican  commerce  and  empire  on  the  shores  of 
the  PiBcific,  the  govermnent  determined  to  send 
the  frigate  Adams,  Captain  Crane,  upon  this 
service.  On  hearing  of  this  determination, 
Mr.  Astor  immediately  proceeded  to  fit  ont  a 
ship  called  the  Enterprise,  to  sail  in  company 
vith  the  Adams,  freighted  -with  additional  sup- 
plies and  reinforcements  for  Astoria. 

>  About  the  middle  of  June,  while  in  the  midst 
of  these  preparations,  Mr.  Astor  received  a 
Tetter  from  Mr.  R.  Stuart,  dated  St.  Louis,  May 
1st,  confirming  the  intelligence  abeady  received 
through  the  public  newspapers,  of  his  safe  re- 
turn, and  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his 
party  at  Astoria,  and  giving  the  most  flattering 
aocoxmts  of  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise. 

So  deep  had  been  the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Astor, 
for  the  success  of  this  great  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, that  this  gleam  of  good  news  was  almost 
overpowering.  "I  felt  ready,**  said  he,  **to 
fiill  upon  my  knees  in  a  transport  of  gratitude 
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At  ihe  same  time  he  heard  that  the  Bearer 
had  made  good  her  Toyage  from  New  York  to 
the  Columbia.  This  was  additional  ground  of 
hope  for  the  welfare  of  the  Uttle  colony.  The 
postbeing  thus  relieved  and  strengthened  with  an 
American  at  its  head^  and  a  ship  of  war  about 
to  sail  for  its  protection^  the  prospect  for  the 
future  seemed  full  of  encouragement,  and  Mr. 
Astor  proceeded  with  fi^sh  vigour  to  fit  out  his 
merchant  ship. 

Unfortunately  for  Astoria,  this  bright  gleam 
of  sunshine  was  soon  overclouded.  Just  as  the 
Adams  had  received  her  complement  of  meli| 
and  the  two  vessels  were  ready  for  sea,  news 
eame  from  Commodore  Chauncey,  commanding 
on  lake  Ontario,  that  a  reinforcement  of  seamen 
was  wanted  in  that  quarter.  The  demand  waa 
urgent,  the  crew  of  the  Adams  was  immediately 
transferfed  to  that  service,  and  the  ship  was 
had  up. 

.  This  was  a  most  ill-timed  and  discouraging 
Uow,  but  Mr.  Astor  would  not  yet  allow  him« 
adf  to  patiae  in  his  undertaking*  He  deter* 
mined  to  send  the  Enterprise  to  sea  alone,  and 
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let  her  take  the  chance  of  making  her  unpro- 
tected way  across  the  ocean.  Just  at  this  time^ 
however^  a  British  force  made  its  appearance  off 
the  Hook,  and  the  port  of  New  York  was 
effectually  blockaded.  To  send  a  ship  to  sea 
under  these  circumstances,  would  be  to  expose 
her  to  almost  certain  capture,  llie  Enterprise 
was,  therefore,  unloaded  and  dismantled,  and 
Mr.  Astor  was  obUged  to  content  himself  with 
the  hope  that  the  Lark  might  reach  Astoria 
in  safety,  and  that  sdded  by  her  supplies,  and 
by  the  good  mani^ment  of  Mr.  Hunt  and 
his  associates,  the  little  colony  might  be  able 
to  maintain  itself  until  the  return  of  peace* 
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BBIDB— A  MASAOINO  PATHEB-IN-LAW— ARRIVAL  OF  MB.  BUNT 
AT  ASTORIA. 

We  have  hitherto  had  so  much  to  rdale 
of  a  gloomy  and  disastrous  nature^  that  it  is 
with  a  feelmg  of  momentary  reUef  we  tarn 
to  something  of  a  more  pleasing  complexion, 
and  record  the  first,  and  indeed  only  nuptials 
in  high  life  that  took  place  in  the  in£Emt  settle- 
ment of  Astoria. 

M^ougal,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  a  thousand  projects,  and  of  great,  though 
somewhat  irregular  ambition,  suddenly  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  seeking  the  hand  of  one  of 
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the  native  princesses^  a  daughter  of  the  one- 
eyed  potentate  Comcomly^  who  held  sway  over 
the  fishing  tribe  of  the  Chinooks^  and  had  long 
supplied  the  &ctory  with  smelts  and  sturgeons. 

Some  accounts  give  rather  a  romantic  origin 
to  this  affair^  tracing  it  to  the  stormy  nighty 
when  M^ougal^  in  the  course  of  an  exploring 
expedition^  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather, 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  royal  abode  of  Com- 
comly.  Then  and  there  he  was  first  struck 
with  the  charms  of  this  piscatory  princess^ 
as  she  exerted  herself  to  entertain  her  father's 
guest. 

The  '*  journal  of  Astoria/'  however,  which 
was  kept  under  his  own  eye,  records  this  union 
as  a  high  state  alliance,  and  great  stroke  of 
policy.  The  factory  had  to  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  Chinooks  for  provisions. 
They  were  at  present  fiiendly,  but  it  was 
to  be  feared  they  would  prove  otherwise^ 
should  they  discover  the  weakness  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  post,  and  the  intention  to 
leave  the  country.  This  alliance,  therefore, 
would  infallibly   rivet  Comcomly  to  the  in- 
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terests  of  the  Astorians^  and  Trith  him  titm 
powerful  tribe  of  the  Chinooks.  Be  this  as 
it  maj^  and  it  is  hard  to  fathom  the  real  policy 
of  governors  and  princes,  MH>oiigal  despatched 
two  of  the  clerks  as  ambassadors  extraordinary^ 
to  wait  upon  the  one*eyed  chieftain^  and  make 
overtures  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter. 

The  Chinooks,  though  not  a  very  refined 
nation,  have  notions  of  matrimonial  arrange- 
ments that  would  not  disgrace  the  most  refined 
sticklers  for  settlements  and  pin  money.  The 
suitor  repairs  not  to  the  bower  of  his  mistress^ 
but  to  her  father's  lodge,  and  throws  down 
a  present  at  his  feet.  His  wishes  are  then 
disclosed  by  some  discreet  friend  employed 
by  him  for  the  piupose.  If  the  suitor  and  his 
present  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  father^ 
he  breaks  the  matter  to  his  daughter^  and 
inquires  into  the  state  of  her  inclinations. 
Should  her  answer  be  favourable,  the  suit  is 
accepted,  and  the  lover  has  to  make  further 
presents  to  the  father^  of  horses^  canoes,  and 
other  valuables^  according  to  the  beauty  and 
merits  of   the  bride ;   looking  forward  to  s 
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letum  in  kind  whenever  they  shall  go  to 
housekeeping. 

We  haye  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  shrewdness  of  Comcomly;  but 
never  was  it  exerted  more  adroitly  than  on  this 
occasion.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  M^ougal^ 
and  pleased  with  the  idea  of  having  so  dis* 
tinguished  a  son-in-law ;  but  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  of  benefiting  his  own  fortune, 
was  not  likely  to  occur  a  second  time^  and  he 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Accord* 
ingly^  the  negotiation  was  protracted  with  true 
diplomatic  skilL  Conference  after  conference 
was  held  with  the  two  ambassadors :  Comcomly 
was  extravagant  in  his  terms;  rating  the  charms 
of  his  daughter  at  the  highest  price^  and  indeed 
she  is  represented  as  having  one  of  the  flattest 
and  most  aristocratical  heads  in  the  tribe.  At 
length  the  preliminaries  were  all  happily  ad- 
justed. On  the  20th  of  July^  early  in  the 
afternoon,  a  squadron  of  canoes  crossed  from 
the  village  of  the  Chinooks,  bearing  the  royal 
fismily  of  Comcomly,  and  all  his  court. 

That  worthy  sachem  landed  in  princely  stat^ 
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arrayed  in  a  bright  blue  blanket  and  red  breecsh 
clouty  Tiith  an  extra  quantity  of  paint  and  fea- 
thers^ attended  by  a  train  of  half-naked  war- 
riors and  nobles.  A  horse  was  in  waiting  to 
receive  the  princess^  who  was  mounted  behind 
one  of  the  clerks,  and  thus  conveyed,  coy  but 
compliant,  to  the  fortress.  Here  she  was  re- 
ceived with  devout,  though  decent  joy,  by  her 
expecting  bridegroom. 

Her  bridal  adornments,  it  is  true,  at  first 
caused  some  little  dismay,  having  painted  and 
anointed  herself  for  the  occasion  according  to 
the  Chinook  toilet ;  by  dint^  however,  of  co- 
pious ablutions,  she  was  freed  £rom  all  adv^iti- 
tious  tint  and  fragrance,  and  entered  into  the 
nuptial  state,  the  cleanest  princess  that  had 
ever  been  known,  of  the  somewhat  unctuous 
tribe  of  the  Chinooks. 

From  that  time  forward,  Comcomly  was  a 
daily  visiter  at  the  fort,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  most  intimate  councils  of  his  son-in-law. 
He  took  an  interest  in  every  thmg  that  was 
going  forward,  but  was  particularly  frequent  in 
his  visits  to  the  blacksmith's  shop ;  tasking  die 
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ll^bwUsi  of  the  artificer  in  mm  for  emery  land 
of-  wcapoA  and  impleinei^t  suited  to  tlw  sanrage 
atate^  inaomnch  Aat  die  neoessary  buainefls  ef 
the  &Gtory  waa  often  postponed  to  attend  to 
hia  reqittsitiona. 

The  hbneymoon  had  acaroe  passed  aTvuy^ 
and  M^ougal  was  seated  with  his  bride  in  tbm 
fortress  of  Astoria^  when,  about  noon  of  the 
20tih  of  August^  Gassacop^  the  son  of  Com« 
oomly^  hurried  into  his  poesenoe  with  great 
agjitation^  and  announced  a  ship  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  The  news  produced  a  vast  s«i- 
sation.  Was  it  a  ship  of  peace  or  war  ?  Waa 
it  American  or  British  ?  Was  it  the  Beaver  or 
the  Isaac  Todd  ?  M^ougal  hurried  to  the 
water  side^  threw  liimself  into  a  boat,  and  or- 
dered the  hands  to  pull  with  all  speed  for  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  Those  in  the  fort  re- 
mained watching  the  entrance  of  the  river^ 
anxious  to  know  whether  they  were  to  prepare 
for  greeting  a  friend  or  fighting  an  enemy.  At 
length  the  ship  was  descried  crossing  the 
bar^  and  l^ending  her  course  towards  Astoria. 
Every  gaze  was  fixed  upon  her  in  silent  scru- 
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tiny^  until  the  American  flag  was  recognised. 
A  general  shout  was  the  first  expression  of  joy^ 
and  next  a  salutation  was  thundered  from  the 
cannon  of  the  fort. 

The  vessel  came  to  anchor  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river^  and  returned  the  salute.  The 
boat  of  Mr.  M1)ougal  went  on  boards  and  was 
seen  returning  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  As- 
tprians  watched  her  with  straining  eyes^  to  dis- 
cover who  were  on  boards  but  the  sun  went 
down^  and  the  evening  closed  in  before  she 
was  sufficiently  near.  At  length  she  reached 
the  land  and  Mr.  Hunt  stepped  on  shore.  He 
was  hailed  as  one  risen  fix)m  the  dead^  and  his 
return  was  a  signal  for  merriment  almost  ^ual 
to  that  which  prevailed  at  the  nuptials  of 
M^ougal. 

.  We  must  now  explain  the  cause  of  this  gen-. 
tlemaii's  long  absence,  which  had  given  rise  to. 
such  gloomy  and  dispiriting  surmises.. 
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It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  destination  of 
the  Beaver,  when  she  sailed  from  Astoria  on 
the  4th  of  August  in  1812,  was  to  proceed 
northwardly  along  the  coast  to  Sheetka,  or  New 
Archangel,  there  to  dispose  of  that  part  of  her 
cai^o  intended  for  the  supply  of  the  Russian 
estabUshment  at  that  place,  and  then  to  return 
to  Astoria,  where  it  was  expected  she  would 
arrive  in  October. 

New  Archangel  is  situated  in  Norfolk  Sound, 
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lat.  57°  2'  N.,  long.  135°  50'  W.  It  was  the 
head  quarters  of  the  different  colonies  of  the 
Russian  Fur  Company^  and  the  common  ren- 
dezvous of  the  American  vessels  trading  along 
the  coast. 

» 

The  Beaver  met  with  nothing  worthy  of 
particular  mention  in  her  voyage,  and  arrived 
at  New  Archangel  on  the  19  th  of  August.  The 
place  at  that  time  was  the  residence  of  Count 
Baranhoff,  the  governor  of  the  different  colo- 
nies: a  roughj  rugged,  hospitable^  hard-drinking 
old  Russian ;  somewhat  of  a  soldier,  somewhat 
of  a  trader;  above  all,  a  boon  companion  of 
the  old  roystering  school,  with  a  strong  cross 
of  the  bear. 

Mr.  Hunt  found  this  hyperborean  veteran 
ensconced  in  a  fort  which  crested  the  whole  of 
a  high  rocky  promontory.  It  mounted  one 
hundred  guns,  large  and  small,  and  was  impreg- 
nable to  Indian  attack,  imaided  by  artillery. 
Here  the  old  governor  lorded  it  over  sixty 
Russians,  who  formed  the  corps  of  the  trading 
establishment,  beside  an  indefinite  number  of 
Indian  hunters  of  the  Kodiak  tribe,  who  were 
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continually  coming  and  going,  or  lounging  and 
loitering  about  the  fort  like  so  many  hounds 
round  a  sportsman's  hunting  quarters.  Though 
-a  loose  liver  among  his  guests^  the  governor 
was  a  strict  disciplinarian  among  his  men; 
keeping  them  in  perfect  subjection^  and  having 
seven  on  guard  night  and  day. 

Besides  those  immediate  serfs  and  depend- 
ants just  mentioned^  the  old  Russian  potentate 
exerted  a  considerable  sway  over  a  numerous 
and  irregular  class  of  maritime  traders^  who 
looked  to  him  for  aid  and  munitions^  and 
through  whom  he  may  be  said  to  have^  in  some 
degree^  extended  his  power  along  the  whole 
north-west  coast.  These  were  American  cap- 
tains of  vessels  engaged  in  a  particular  depart- 
ment of  trade.  One  of  these  captains  would 
come,  in  a  manner,  empty  handed  to  New 
Archangel.  Here  his  ship  would  be  famished 
with  about  fifty  canoes  and  a  hundred  Kodiak 
hunters^  and  fitted  out  with  provisions,  and 
every  thing  necessary  for  himting  the  sea  otter 
on  the  coast  of  California^  where  the  Russians 
have  another  establishment.    The  ship  would 
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ply  along  the  Califomian  coast  from  place  to 
plaoe^  dropping  parties  of  otter  hunters  in  their 
canoes,  famishing  them  only  with  water,  and 
leaving  them  to  depend  upon  their  owndex* 
terity  for  a  maintenance.  When  a  sufficient 
cargo  was  collected,  she  would  gather  up  her 
canoes  and  hunters,  and  return  with  them  to 
Archangel ;  where  the  captain  would  render  in 
the  returns  of  his  voyage,  and  receive  one  half 
of  the  skins  for  liis  share. 

Over  these  coasting  captains,  as  we  have 
hinted,  the  veteran  governor  exerted  some  sort 
of  sway,  hut  it  was  of  a  peculiar  and  chanic* 
teristic  kind ;  it  was  the  tyranny  of  the  table. 
They  were  obliged  to  join  him  in  his  ^^prosnics  " 
or  carousals,  and  to  drink  "  potations  pottle 
deep/'   His  carousals,  too,  were  not  of  the  most 
quiet  kind,  nor  were  his  potations  as  mild  as 
nectar.    ^^  He  is  continuaHy,"  said  Mr.  Hunt, 
^  ^ving  entertainments  by  way  of  parade,  and 
if  you  do  not  drink  raw  mm,  and  boiling  punch 
as  strong  as  sulphur,  he  will  insult  you  as  soon 
as  he  gets  drunk,  which  is  ver}^  shortly  after 
setting  down  to  table/' 
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As  to  any  ^^  temperance  captain''  who  stood 
fast  to  his  faith,  and  refused  to  gire  up  hia 
sobriety,  he  might  go  elsewhere  for  a  market, 
for  he  stood  no  chance  with  the  governor. 
Rarely,  however,  did  any  cold  water  caitiff  of 
tiie  kind  darken  the  door  of  cid  Baranhoff ;  the 
coasting  captains  knew  too  weU  his  humour  and 
their  own  interests ;  they  joined  in  his  revels, 
diey  drank,  and  sang,  and  whooped,  and  hic- 
cuped,  until  they  all  got  ^^  half  seas  over,''  and 
then  affairs  went  on  swimmingly. 
-  An  awful  warning  to  all  ^^  flinchers"  occurred 
shortly  before  Mr.  Hunf  s  arrival.  A  young 
naval  officer  had  recently  been  sent  out  by  the 
€mperor  to  take  command  of  one  of  the  com- 
pany's vessels.  The  governor,  as  usual,  had 
him  at  his  "  prosnics,"  and  plied  him  with  fiery 
potations.  The  young  man  stood  on  the  de- 
fensive until  the  old  count's  ire  was  completely 
kindled;  he  carried  his  point,  and  made  the 
greenhorn  tipsy,  willy  nilly.  In  proportion  as 
they  grew  fuddled  they  grew  noisy,  they  quarrel- 
led in  their  cups ;  the  youngster  paid  old  Baran* 
hoff  in  his  own  coin  by  rating  him  soundly ;  in 
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reward  for  wfaich^  when  8ober>  lie  nvw  taken  the 
rounds  of  four  pickets,  and  received  aeven^ 
nine  ksfaes^  taled  oat  with  Soaaian  punetoality 
of  punishment* 

Such  was  the  old  grizeled  bear  with  whoB 
Mr.  Hunt  had  to  do  his  businesa.  How  he 
managed  to  cope  with  his  humour;  wh^her  he 
pledged  him  in  raw  rum  and  biasing  punch^and 
'^  clinked  the  can''  with  him  as  they  made  their 
bargains^  does  not  ajqpear  tqxm  record;  we 
must  infer,  however,  from  his  general  obaer- 
vations  on  the  absolute  sway  of  this  hardnliink- 
ing  potentate,  that  he  had  to  conform  to  the 
customs  of  his  court,  and  that  their  business 
transactions  presented  a  maudlin  mixture  of 
punch  and  peltry. 

The  greatest  annoyance  to  Mr.  Hunt,  how- 
ever, was  the  delay  to  which  he  was  subjectedy 
in  disposing  of  the  cargo  of  the  ship,  and  get- 
ting the  requisite  returns.  With  all  the  gover- 
nor's devotions  to  the  bottie,  he  never  obfua- 
cated  his  faculties  sufficientiy  to  lose  sight  of 
his  interest,  and  is  represented  by  Mr.  Hunt  as 
keen,  not  to  say  crafty,  at  a  bargain,  aa  the 
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jnost  aiTBnt  mter  drinker.  A  long  time  was 
caqpended  nqpotiating  with  him^  and  by  the 
lame  the  bazgain  was  condaded,  the  month  of 
October  had  arrived.  To  add  to  the  delay  he 
was  to  be  paid  for  hia  cargo  in  seal  skins.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  there  was  none  of  this  kind 
of  peltry  at  the  fort  of  old  Baranhoff.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  for  Mr.  Hunt  to  proceed 
to  a  seal  catching  establishment,  which  the 
Rossian  company  had  at  the  island  of  St.  Pkol, 
in  the  sea  of  Kamschatka.  He  accordingly  set 
sail  on  the  4th  of  October,  after  having  spent 
forty-five  days  at  New  Archan^,  boosing  and 
bai^ining  with  its  roystering  commander,  and 
right  glad  was  he  to  escape  firom  the  clutches 
of  this  ^^  old  man  of  the  sea.^^ 

The  Beaver  arrived  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  31st 
of  October;  by  which  time,  according  to  agree- 
ment, he  ought  to  have  been  back  at  Astoria. 
Tlie  island  of  St.  Paul's  is  in  latitude  57"^  N., 
longitude  170°  or  171*^  W.  Its  shores,  in  cer- 
tain places,  and  at  certain  seasons,  are  covered 
with  seals,  while  others  are  playing  about  in  the 
water.    Of  these,  the  Russians  take  only  the 
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small  ones,  firom  seven  to  ten  months  oldf  and 
carefully  select  the  males,  giving  the  females 
their  freedom^  that  the  breed  miiy  not  be  di» 
minished.  The  islanders^  however^  kill  the 
la^  ones  for  provisions,  and  fi^r  skins  where- 
with to  cover  their  canoes*  They  drive  them 
from  the  shore  over  the  rocks,  until  within 
a  short  distance  of  their  habitations,  wh»e 
they  kill  them.  By  this  means,  they  save 
themselves  the  trouble  of  canrying  the  skins, 
and  have  the  flesh  at.  hand.  This  is  thrown  in 
heaps,  and  when  the  season  for  skinning  is 
over,  thy  take  out  the  entrails,  and  make  one 
heap  of  the  blubber*  This,  with  drift  wood, 
serves  for  fuel,  for  the  island  is  entirely  desti«- 
tute  of  trees.  They  make  another  heap  of  the 
flesh,  which,  witii  the  eggs  of  sea  fowls,  pie* 
served  in  oil,  an  occasional  sea  lion,  a  few  ducks 
in  winter,  and  some  wild  roots,  composes  their 
food.. 

Mr.  Hunt  found  seven  Russians  at  the  island, 
and  one  hundred  hunters,  natives  of  Oonalaska, 
with  their  families.  They  lived  in  cabins  that 
looked  like  canoes ;  being  for  the  most  part 
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formed  of  the  jaw  bone  of  a  whale^  put  up  as 
lafters,  across  which  were  lud  pieces  of  drift 
wood  covered  over  with  long  grass^  the  skins 
of  large  sea  animals^  and  earth ;  so  as  to  be 
qxute  comfortable,  in  spite  of  the  rigours  of  the 
climate ;  though  we  are  told  they  had  as  ancient 
and  fish-like  an  odour,  ''as  had  the  quarters  of 
Jonah,  when  lodged  within  the  whale/^ 

In  one  of  these  odoriferous  m&sions,  Mr. 
Hunt  occasionally  took  up  his  abode,  that  he 
might  be  at  hand  to  hasten  the  loading  of  the 
ship.  The  operation,  however,  was  somewhat 
slow,  for  it  was  necessary  to  overhaul  and  in- 
spect every  pack,  to  prevent  imposition,  and  the 
peltries  had  then  been  to  be  conveyed  in  large 
boats,  made  of  skins,  to  the  ship,  which  was 
some  little  distance  from  the  shore,  standing  off 
and  on. 

One  night,  while  Mr.  Hunt  was  on  shore, 
with  some  others  of  the  crew,  there  rose  a 
terrible  gale.  When  the  day  broke,  the  ship 
was  not  to  be  seen.  He  watched  for  her  with 
anxious  eyes  until  night,  but  in  vain.  Day 
after  day  of  boisterous  storms,  and  howling 
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wintry  weatber^  were  passedin  watchfulness  and 
scdicitade.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  dark 
and  angry  sea,  and  a  scowling  northern  sky;  and 
at  night  he  retired  within  the  jaws  of  die  whale, 
and  nestled  disconsolately  among  seal  skins. 

At  length  on  the  ISth  of  November^  the 
Beaver  made  her  appearance ;  much  the  worse 
for  the  stormy  conflicts  she  had  sustained  in 
those  hypefborean  seas.  She  had  been  obliged 
to  carry  a  press  of  sailin heavy  gales,  to  be  abk 
to  hold  her  ground,  and  had  consequently  sus- 
tained great  damage  in  her  canvass  and  rigging. 
Mr.  Hunt  lost  no  time  in  hurryii^  the  re- 
sidue of  the  cargo  on  board  of  her;  then  bid- 
ding adieu  to  his  seal  fishing  finends,  and  his 
whale-bone  habitation,  he  put  forth  once  more 
to  sea. 

He  was  now  for  making  the  best  of  his  way 
to  Astoria,  and  fortunate  would  it  have  been  for 
the  interests  of  that  place,  and  the  interests  of 
Mr.  Astor,  liad  he  done  so;  but,  unluckily,  a 
perplexing  question  rose  in  his  mind.  The 
sails  and  rigging  of  the  Beaver  had  been  much 
rent  and  shattered  in  the  late  storm ;  would  she 
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be  able  to  stand  the  hard  gales  to  be  expected 
in  making  the  Columbia  river  at  this  season  ? 
Was  it  prudent,  also,  at  this  boisterous  time  of 
the  year,  to  risk  the  valuable  cargo  which  she 
now  had  on  board,  by  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  dangerous  bar  of  that  river  ?  These  doubts 
were  probably  suggested  or  enforced  by  Captain 
Sowle,  who,  it  has  already  been  seen,  was  an 
over-cautious,  or  rather  a  timid  seaman,  and 
they  may  have  had  some  weight  with  Mr. 
Himt;  but  there  were  other  considerations,^ 
which  more  strongly  swayed  his  mind.  The 
lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  unforeseen  delays 
the  ship  had  encountered  at  New  Archangel, 
and  by  being  obliged  to  proceed  to  St.  Paul's^ 
had  put  her  so  much  back  in  her  calculated 
time,  that  there  was  a  risk  of  her  arriving  so 
late  at  Canton,  as  to  come  to  a  bad  market^ 
both  for  the  sale  of  her  peltries,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  a  return  cargo.  He  considered  it  to  be 
the  interest  of  the  company,  therefore,  that  he 
should  proceed  at  once  to  the  Sandwich  islands; 
there  wait  the  arrival  of  the  annual  vessel  frmn 
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New  York^  take  passage  in  her  to  AMoria,  and 
suffer  the  Beaver  to  continue  on  to  Canton.    - 

On  the  other  hand^  he  was  urged  to  the  other 
course  by  liis  engagements;  by  the  phin  of  the 
Toyage  marked  out  for  the  Beaver,  by  Mr. 
Astor;  by  his  inclination,  and  the  possibility 
that  the  estabhshment  might  need  his  presence, 
and  by  the  recollection  that  there  must  already 
be  a  large  amount  of  peltries  collected  at 
Astoria,  and  waiting  for  the  return  of  the 
Beaver,  to  convey  them  to  market. 

These  conflicting  questions  perplexed  and 
agitated  his  mind,  and  gave  rise  to  much 
anxious  reflection,  for  he  was  a  conscientious 
man  that  seems  ever  to  have  aimed  at  a  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  to  have  had  the 
interests  of  his  employers  earnestly  at  heart. 
His  decision  in  the  present  instance  was  inju* 
dicious,  and  proved  unfortunate.  It  was,  to  bear 
away  for  the  Sandwich  islands.  He  persuaded 
himself  that  it  was  matter  of  necessity,  and  that 
the  distressed  condition  of  the  ship  left  him  no 
other  alternative;  but  we  rather  suspect  he  was 
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«o  persnaded  by  the  representations  of  the 
timid  captain.  They  accordingly  stood  for  the 
Sandwich  islands^  arriyed  at  Woahoo^  where 
the  ship  underwent  the  necessary  repairs^  and 
again  put  to  sea  on  the  1st  of  January^  1813; 
leaving  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  island. 
.  We  will  follow  the  Beaver  to  Canton^  as  her 
fortunes,  in  some  measure,  exemplify  the  Cvil  of 
commanders  of  ships  acting  contrary  to  orders  ^ 
and  as  they  form  a  part  of  the  tissue  of  cross 
purposes  that  marred  the  great  commercial 
enterprise,  we  have  undertaken  to  record. 

The  Beaver  arrived  safe  at  Canton,  where 
Captain  Sowle  found  the  letter  of  Mr.  Astor, 
giving  him  information  of  the  war,  and  direct- 
ing him  to  convey  the  intelligence  to  Astoria. 
He  wrote  a  reply,  dictated  either  by  timidity  or 
obstinacy,  in  which  he  declined  complying  with 
the  orders  of  Mr.  Astor,  but  said  he  woidd 
wait  for  the  return  of  peace,  and  then  come 
home.  The  other  proceedings  of  Captain 
Sowle  were  equally  wrong-headed  and  imlucky* 
He  was  offered  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  fur  he  had  taken  on  board  at  St. 
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Ftol's.  The  goods  for  which  it  had  been  ps^ 
eured^  cost  but  twenty-^ve  thousund  doUaiBiM 
New  Yoifc.  Had  he  accepted  this  offer^  aoA 
re^invested  the  amotmt  m  nankeens,  whieh  $t 
that  tim^  in  oonaeqnenoe  o£  the  infcemiptiaii  to 
commerce  by  the  war,  were  at  two*tlurds  of 
their  ustud  pri^  the  ^lAoie  would  have  brought 
three  hundred  thonsand  doBars  in  New  Todou 
It  is  tme,  &e  war  wooldhaye  rendered  it  nosab 
to  attempt  tiie  homeife«rd  yoyag^  bnt  he  might 
hare  put  the  goods  iu  store  at  Canton,  unlik 
after  the  peace,  and  ha^pe  sailed  without  liak  oi 
oapture  to  Astoria ;  bringing  to  the  partners  at 
that  place  tidings  of  the  great  profits  realised  <Ht 
the  outward  cargo,  and  the  still  greater  to  be 
expected  from  the  returns.  The  news  of  such 
a  brilliant  commencement  to  their  undertaking 
would  have  counterbalanced  the  gloomy  tidings 
of  the  war;  it  would  haye  infused  new  spint 
into  them  aU,  and  given  them  courage  and  con- 
stancy to  persevere  in  the  enterprise.  Captain 
Sowle,  however,  refused  the  offer  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  stood 
wavering  and  chaffering  for  higher  terms.    The 
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ftm  began  to  fall  in  value ;  this  only  increasied 
his  irresolution ;   they  sunk  so  much  that  he 
leared  to  sell  at  all;  he  borrowed  money  on 
Mr.  Astor's  account  at  eighteen  per  cent,  and 
laid  up  his  ship  to  await  the  return  of  peace, 
;  In  the  mean  while^  Mr.  Hunt  soon  saw  reason, 
to  repent  the  resolution  he  had  adopted  in  alter-, 
ing  the  destination  of  his  ship.     His  stay  at 
the  Sandwich  islands  was  prolonged  fiar  beyond 
all  expMiition.     He  looked  in   vain  for  the 
annual  ship  in  the  spring.     Month  idEter  month 
passed  by^  and  still  she  did  not  make  her 
appearance.     He^  too,  proved  the  danger  of 
departing  from  orders.     Had  he  returned  from 
St.  Paul's  to  Astoria,  all  the  anxiety  and  de- 
spondency about  his  fate,  and  about  the  whole 
course  of  the  undertaking,  would  have  been 
obviated.    The  Beaver  would  have  received  the 
furs  collected  at  the  factory,  and  taken  them  to 
Canton,  and  great  gains,  instead  of  great  losses, 
would  have  been   the    result.      The  greatest 
blunder,  however,  was  that  committed  by  Cap- 
tain Sowle. 

At  length,  about  the  20th  of  June,  the  ship 
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Albatross^  Captain  Smith,  arrived  from  CShina, 
and  brought  the  first  tidioga  of  the  var  to  the 
Sandwich  islands.  Mr.  Hunt  was  no  longer  in 
donbt  and  perplexity  as  to  the  reason  of  the 
non-appearance  of  the  annual  ship.  His  first 
thoughts  were  for  the  wel&re  of  Astoria,  and 
conduding  that  the  inhabitants  would  probably 
be  in  want  of  provisions,  he  chartered  the  Alba- 
tross for  two  thousand  doUars,  to  land  him, 
with  some  supplies,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia, where  he  arrived,  as  we  haye  seen,  on  the 
20th  of  Atigust,  after  a  year's  sea-£aring  that 
might  have  furnished  a  chapter  in  the  wander- 
ings of  Sinbad. 
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Mr.  Hunt  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise 
when  he  learnt  the  resolution  taken  by  the 
partners  to  abandon  Astoria.  He  soon  found, 
however^  that  matters  had  gone  too  fEpr,  and  the 
minds  of  his  colleagues  had  become  too  firmly 
bent  upon  the  measure^  to  render  any  oppo- 
sition of  avail.  He  was  beset,  too,  with  the 
same  disparaging  accounts  of  the  interior  trade^ 
and  of  the  whole  concerns  and  prospects  of  the 
company  that  had  been  rendered  to  Mn  Aston 
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His  own  e]i;perience  had  been  full  of  perplexities 
and  discouragements.     He  had  a  conscientious 
anxiety  for  the  interests  of  Mr.  Astor^  and^  not 
comprehending  the  extended  views  of  that  gen- 
tleman, and  his  habit  of  operating  with  great 
amounts,  he  had  from  the  first  been  daunted  by 
the  enormous  expenses  required,  and  had  be- 
come  disheartened  by  the   subsequent  losses 
sustained,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  ruinous 
in  their  magnitude.     By  degrees,  therefore,  he 
was  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  step  taken  by 
his  colleagues,  as  perhaps  advisable  in  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case ;  his  only  care  was  to  wind 
up  the  business  with  as  Uttle  further  loss  as 
possible  to  Mr.  Asibor. 

A  large  stock  of  valuable  furs  was  collected 
at  the  fEtctory,  which  it  was  necessary  to  get  to 
a  market.  There  were  twenty-five  Sandwich 
islanders,  also  in  the  employ  of  the  company, 
whom  they  were  bound  by  express  agreement 
to  restore  to  their  native  country.  For  these 
purposes  a  ship  was  necessary. 

The  Albatross  was  bound  to  the  Marquesas, 
and  thence  to  the  Sandwich  islands.     It  was 
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resolved  that  Mr.  Hunt  should  sail  in  her  in 
quest  of  a  vessel^  and  should  return^  if  possible^ 
by  the  1st  of  January,  bringing  with  him  a 
supply  of  provisions.  Should  any  thing  occur, 
however,  to  prevent  his  return,  an  arrangement 
was  to  be  proposed  to  Mr.  MTavish,  to  transfer 
such  of  the  men  as  were  so  disposed,  from  the 
service  of  the  American  Pur  Company  into  that 
of  the  North-west,  the  ktter  becoming  respon- 
sible for  the  wages  due  to  them,  on  receiving 
an  equivalent  in  goods  from  the  storehouse  of 
the  factory.  As  a  means  of  facilitating  the 
despatch  of  business,  Mr.  M^Dougal  proposed, 
that  in  case  Mr.  Hunt  should  not  return,  the 
whole  arrangement  with  Mr.M^avish  shoidd 
be  left  solely  to  him.  This  was  assented  to ; 
the  contingency  being  considered  possible,  but 
not  probable. 

It  is  proper  to  note,  that,  on  the  first  an- 
hoimcement  by  Mr.  M^Dougal  of  his  intention 
to  break  up  the  establishment,  three  of  the 
clerks,  British  subjects,  had,  with  his  consent, 
passed  into  the  service  of  the  North-west  Com- 
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pany,  and  departed  with  Mr.  M^awh  for  his 
post  in  the  interior. 

Having  arranged  all  these  matters  during  a 
sojourn  of  six  days  at  Astoria,  Mr.  Hunt  set 
sail  in  the  Albatross,  on  the  26th  of  August^ 
and  arrived,  without  accident,  at  the  Marquesas. 
He  had  not  been  there  long,  when  Porter 
arrived  in  the  frigate  Essex,  bringing  in  a  num- 
ber of  stout  London  whalers  as  prizes,  having 
made  a  sweeping  cruise  in  the  Pacific  From 
Commodore  Porter  he  received  the  alaiming 
intelligence  that  the  British  frigate  Phttbe,  with 
a  storeship,  mounted  with  battering  pieces, 
calculated  to  attack  forts,  had  arrived  at  Bao 
Janeiro,  where  she  had  been  joined  by  the 
sloops  of  war  Cherub  and  Racoon,  and  that 
they  had  all  sailed  in  company  on  the  6th  of 
July  for  the  Pacific,  bound,  as  it  was  supposed, 
to  Columbia  river. 

Here,  then,  was  the  death-warrant  of  tm- 
Ibrtunate  Astoria !  The  anxious  mind  of  Mr. 
Hunt  was  in  greater  perplexity  than  ever.  He 
had  been  eager  to  extricate  the  property  of  Mr. 
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Astor  firom  a  fidBng  concern  with  as  little  loss 
«s  possible;  there  was  now  danger  that  the 
whole  would  be  swallowed  up.  How  was  it  to 
be  snatdied  firom  the  gulf?  It  was  impossible 
to  charter  a  ship  for  the  purpose,  now  that  a 
British  squadnm  was  on  its  way  to  the  riven 
He  applied  to  purchase  one  of  the  whale  ships 
brought  in  by  Commodore  Porter.  The  com- 
modore demanded  twenty*fiTe  thousand  dollars 
for  her.  The  price  appeared  exorbitant,  and  no 
bargain  could  be  made.  Mr.  Hunt  then  urged 
the  commodore  to  fit  out  one  of  his  prizes, 
and  send  her  to  Astoria,  to  bring  off  the  pro- 
perty and  part  of  the  people,  but  he  declined, 
^^from  want  of  authority."  He  assured  Mr. 
Hunt,  however,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  faU 
in  with  the  enemy,  or,  should  he  hear  of  their 
having  certainly  gone  to  the  Columbia,  he 
would  either  follow  or  anticipate  them,  should 
his  circumstances  warrant  such  a  step. 

In  this  tantalizing  state  of  suspense,  Mr. 
Hunt  was  detained  at  the  Marquesas  until  No- 
member  23d,  when  he  proceeded  in  the  Alba- 
tross to  the  Sandwich  islands.  He  still  che-> 
Tished  a  faint  hope  that,  notwithstanding  the 
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wlur^  and  all  odier  disoounigiRg  circomstaiieeSy 
the  aHnual  ship  might  have  been  sent.by  Mr* 
AstxMT,  and  might  have  toudied  at  the  ialanifa^ 
and  proceeded  to  the  Colombia*  He  knew  the 
pride  and  intexest  taken  by  that  gentleman  in 
his  great  enterprise^  and  that  he  would  not  be 
deterred  by  dangers  and  diffionlties  from  pio- 
secuting  it :  much  less  would  heleave  the  iniiBHfc 
establishment  without  succour  and  support  la 
the  time  of  trouble*  In.  this,  we  have  seen,  hm 
did  but  justice  to  Mr*  Astor ;  and  we  must  now 
turn  to  notice  the  cause  of  the  non-airiTai  of 
the  vessel  which  he  had  despatched  with  reuK 
forcements  and  supplies.  Her  voyage  fanBB 
another  chapter  of  accidents  in  this  eventfiol 
story. 

The  Lark  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  6th 
of  March^  1813,  and  proceeded  prosperously  on 
her  voyage,  until  within  a  few  d^rees  of  the 
Sandwich  islands.  Here  a  gale  sprang  up  thst 
soon  blew  with  tremendous  violence.  The 
Lark  was  a  stanch  and  noble  ship,  and  for  a 
time  buffeted  bravely  with  the  storm.  Un« 
luddly,  however,^  she  '^broached  to,'^  and  wa4 
struck  by  a.  heavy  sea  that  hove  her  on  hec 
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beam  ends*.  Hie  helm^  too>  was  knodoedto 
leeward^  all  command  of  the  iressel  wbb  lost, 
and  another  momitain  wave  completely  ovavet 
bar.  Orders  were  given  to  cut  away  the  masts.  In 
the  famrjr  and  oonfdsion^  the  boats  also  were  un- 
JDortmiately  cat  adrift.  The  wreck  then  righted^ 
bat  was  amere  holk^fdll  of  water^  with  a  heavy 
seawashing  over  it;  and  all  the  hatches  off.  On 
mustering  the  crew^  one  man  was  missings 
who  was  discovered,  below  in.  the  forecastle^ 
dfowned. 

In  catting  away  the  masts^  it  had  been 
uttraiy  impossible  to  observe  the  necessary 
piecaution  of  commencing  with  the  lee  riggings 
tibat  being,  from  the  position  of  the  ship^  com« 
pletely  under  water.  The  masts  and  spars^ 
therefore^  being  linked  to  the  wreck,  by  the 
shrouds  andriggmg,  remained  alongside  for  four 
days.  During  all  this  time,  the  ship  lay  rolling 
in  the  trough  of.  the  sea,  the  heavy  surges 
breaking  over  her,  and  the  spars  heaving  and 
banging  to  and  fro,  bruising  the  half-drowned 
sailors  that  dung  to  the  bowsprit  and  the 
stomps  of  the  masts.    The  sufferings  of  these 
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poor  fidlows  were  intolerable.  Thj^  stood  to 
thrir  waists  in  water^in  imminent  peril  of  being 
washed  off  by  every  surge.  In  tbis  position 
they  dared  not  sleep^  lest  tbey  should  let  go 
their  hold  and  be  swept  away.  The  only  dry 
{dace  on  the  wreck  was  iiie  bowsprit.  Hot 
they  took  turns  to  be  tied  0%  for  half  an  boor 
at  a  time^  and  in  this  way  gained  short  snatches 
xOf  sleq>. 

,  On  the  14th,  the  first  mate  died  at  his  post^ 
and  was  swept  off  by  the  surges.  On  the  l7thy 
two  seamen,  faint  and  exhausted^  were  washed 
overboard.  The  next  wave  threw  their  bodies 
back  upon  the  deck,  where  they  remained, 
swashing  backward  and  forward,  ghastly  objects 
to  the  almost  perishing  snrvivors.  Mr.  Ogden, 
the  supercargo,  who  was  at  the  bowsprit,  called 

to  the  men  nearest  to  tbe  bodies,  to  fasten  theoa 

* 

tothewredc;  as  a  last  horrible  resonroe  in  case 
of  being  driven  to  extremity  by  famine ! 

On  die  l7th^  tbe  gale  gradually  subsided,  and 
the  sea  became  calm.  The  sailors  now  crawled 
feebly  about  the  wreck,  and  hegjBOk  to  relieve  k 
from  the  xnain  encumbrances.    The  fiqpais  weit 
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cleared  away,  the  anchors  and  guns  heaved 
OTerboard ;  the  spritsail  yard  was  rigged  for  it 
jurymast,  and  a  mizen  topsail  set  upon  it.  A 
sort  of  stage  was  made  of  a  few  broken  spars^ 
on  which  the  crew  were  raised  above  the  snrT 
face  of  the  water^  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  keep 
themselves  dry^  and  to  sleep  comfortably.  Still 
their  sufferings  from  hunger  and  thirst  were 

ft 

great;  but  there  was  a  Sandwich  islander  on 
boards  an  expert  swimmer,  who  found  his  way 
into  the  cabin,  and  occasionally  brought  up  a 
few  bottles  of  wine  and  porter,  and  at  length 
got  into  the  run,  and  secured  a  quarter  cask  of 
wine.  A  little  raw  pork  was  likewise  procured^ 
and  dealt  out  with  a  sparing  hand.  Hie  horron 
of  their  situation  were  increased  by  the  sight  of 
numerous  sharks  prowling  about  the  wreck,  as 
if  waiting  for  their  prey.  On  the  24th,  the 
cook,  a  black  man,  died  and  was  cast  into  the 
sea,  when  he  was  instantly  seized  on  by  these 
ravenous  monsters. 

They  had  been  several  days  making  slow 
headway  under  their  scanty  saU,  when,  on  the 
35th,  they  came  in  sight  of  land*    It  was  about 
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fifteen  leagues  distant^  and  they  remained  two 
or  three  da]^  drifting  along  in  siglit  of  it.  On 
the  28th^  they  descried,  to  their  great  transport, 
a  canoe  approaching,  mwiaged  by  nafaves.  Tliey 
came  alongside,  and  brought  a  most  welcome 
snpply  of  potatoes.  They  informed  them  that 
the  land  they  had  made  was  one  of  the  Sand- 
wich islands.  The  second  mate  and  one  of  Ae 
seamen  went  on  shore  in  the  canoe  for  water 
and  provisions,  and  to  procure  did  finom  the 
islanders  in  towing  the  wreck  into  a  harbour. 

Neither  of  the  men  returned,  nor  was  any 
assistance  sent  from  shore.  The  next  day,  ten 
or  twelve  canoes  came  alongside,  but  roamed 
round  the  wreck  like  so  many  sharks,  and 
would  render  no  aid  in  towing  her  to  land. 

The  sea  continued  to  break  over  the  vessel 
with  such  violence,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
stand  at  the  hehn  without  the  assistance  of 
lashings.  The  crew  were  now  so  worn  down 
by  famine  and  thirst,  that  the  captain  saw  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  withstand  the 
breaking  of  the  sea,  when  the  ship  should 
ground ;  he  deemed  the  only  chance  for  thdr 
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hy.eBy  tlxerefare^  was  to  get  to  land  in  the  canoes^ 
and  stand  ready  to  receive  and  protect  the 
wreck  when  she  should  drift  to  shore.  Accord- 
ingly^  they  all  got  safe  tp  land^  but  had  scarcely 
touched  the  beach  when  tihey  were  surrounded 
by  the  natives^  who  stripped  them  almost 
naked.  The  name  of  this  inhospitable  island 
wa3  Tahoorowa. 

In  the  course  of  the  nighty  the  wreck  came 
drifting  to  the.  str^nd^  with  the  surf  thundering 
around  her^  and  shortly  afterwards  bilged.  On 
the  following  moming>  numerous  casks  of  pro- 
visions floated  on  shore.  The  natives  staved 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  iron  hoops^  but  would 
not  allow  the  crew  to  help  themselves  to  the 
contents^  or  Xo  go  on  board  of  the  wreck. 

As  the  crew  were  in  want  of  every  things  and 
as  it  might  be  a  long  time  before  any  oppor* 
tunity  occurred  for  them  to  get  away  from 
these  islands^  Mn  Ogden^  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  a  chance^  made  his  way  to  the  island  of 
Owyhee^  and  endeavoured  to  make  some  iur- 
raagement  with  die  king  for  the  relief  of  his 
companions  in  misfortune. 
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The  ilkustriouft  Tamaahmaah,  as  we  have 
shown  on  a  former  occasion^  was  a  shrewd 
bargainer^  and  in  the  present  instance  proved 
himself  an  experienced  wrecker.  His  nego- 
tiations witih  M^ougal^  and  the  other  ^^Eris  of 
tbe  great  American  For  Company/'  had  but 
little  effect  op  present  circumstances^  and  he 
proceeded  to  avail  himself  of  their  misfortunes* 
He  agreed  to  furnish  the  crew  with  provisions 
during  their  stay  in  his  territories^  and  to  return 
to  them  all  their  clothing  that  could  be  found, 
but  he  stipulated  that  the  wreck  should  be 
abandoned  to  him  as  a  waif  cast  by  fortune  on 
his  shores.  With  these  conditions  Mr.  Ogden 
was  fain  to  comply.  Upon  this  the  great  T^- 
maahmaah  deputed  his  iavourite^  John  Toung^ 
the  tarpawling  governor  of  Owyhee^  to  proceed 
with  a  number  of  the  royal  guards,  and  take 
possession  of  the  wreck  on  behalf  of  the  crown. 
This  was  done  accordingly,  and  the  property 
and  crew  were  removed  to  Owyhee.  The  royal 
bounty  appears  to  have  been  but  scanty  in  its 
dispensations.  The  crew  &red  but  meageriy; 
though^  on  reading  the  journal  of  the  voyage^  it 
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IB  smgnlar  to  find  them^  afiber  ail  the  hardships 
they  had  suffered,  so  sensitiye  about  petty  iiH 
conTenienoes,  as  to  exclaim  against  the  king  as 
a  ^'  savage  monster,^  for  refusing  them  a  '^  pot 
to  cook  in/'  and  denying  Mr.  Ogden  the  use  of 
a  knife  and  fork  which  had  been  saved  from  the 
wreck. 

Such  was  the  unfortunate  catastrophe  of  the 
Liark ;  had  she  reached  her  destination  in 
safety,  a£^s  at  Astoria  might  have  taken  a 
different  course.  A  strange  fataUty  seems  to 
have  attended  all  the  expeditions  by  sea,  nor 
were  those  by  land  much  less  disastrous. 

Captain  Northrop  was  still  at  the  Sandwich 
islands,  on  December  20th,  when  Mr.  Hunt 
arrived.  The  hitter  immediately  purchased,  for 
ten  thousand  dollars,  a  brig  called  the  Pedlar, 
and  put  Captain  Northrop  in  command  of  her. 
They  set  sail  for  Astoria  on  the  22d  January, 
intending  to  remove  the  property  from  thence 
as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  Russian  settle- 
ments on  the  north-west  coast,  to  prevent  it 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
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Such  were  the  orders  of  Mr.  Astor^  sent  out  bjr 
the  Lark. 

We  will  now  leave  Mr.  Hunt  on  his  voyage, 
and  retom  to  see  what  has  taken  place  at 
Astoria  during  his  absence. 


>     I 
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ABBIVAL  OP  M'TAVISH  AT  ASTORIA  —  CONDUCT  OF  HX8  FOL- 
LOWEB»— NIOOIXATIOM8  OV  M'dOUGAL  AMD  M'TATIBH— BAB« 
GAIN  FOB  THE  TBA:<SFEB  OF  ASTOBIA  —  DOUBTS  EITTBBTAUrEO 
OF  TBB   LOTALTT   OP   M'DOUOAL. 

On  the  2d  of  October^  about  five  weeks  after 
Mr.  Hunt  had  sailed  in  the  Albatross  from 
Astoria^  Mr.  M^Kenzie  set  off  with  two  canoes 
and  twelve  men^  for  the  posts  of  Messrs.  Stuart 
and  Clarke,  to  apprize  them  of  the  new  arrange- 
ments determined  upon  in  the  recent  conference 
of  the  partners  at  the  bctoTY* 

He  had  not  ascended  the  river  a  hundred 
miles,  when  he  met  a  squadron  of  ten  canoes^ 
sweeping  merrily  down  under  British  colours^ 
the  Canadian  oarsmen,  as  usual,  in  fiill  song, 
VOL.  III.  a 
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It  was  an  aimament  fitted  out  by  MTavish, 
who  had  with  him  Mr.  J.  Stuart^  another  part- 
ner of  the  North-west  Company,  together  with 
some  clerks,  and  sixty-eight  men  —  seventy- 
five  souls  in  all.  They  had  heard  of  the 
frigate  Phoebe  and  the  Isaac  Todd  being  on 
the  high  seas,  and  were  on  their  way  down 
to  await  their  arrival*  In  one  of  the  canoes 
Mr.  Clarke  came  passenger,  the  alarming 
intelligence  having  brought  him  down  from 
his  post  on  the  Spokan*  Mr.  M^Kenzie 
immediately  determined  to  return  with  him 
to  Astoria,  and,  veering  about,  the  two  par- 
ties encamped  together  for  the  night.  The 
leaders,  of  course,  observed  a  due  decorum  ; 
but  some  of  the  subalterns  could  not  restrain 
their  chuckling  exultation,  boasting  that  they 
would  soon  plant  the  British  standard  on  the 
walls  of  Astoria,  and  drive  the  Americans  out 
of  the  country. 

In  the  course  .of  the  evening,  Mr.  M^enzie 
had  a  secret  conference  with  Mr.  Clarke,  in 
which  they  agreed  to  set  o£f  privately,  before 
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daylight^  and  get  down  in  time  to  apprize 
MDougal  of  the  approach  of  these  North-* 
westers.  The  latter,  however,  were  completely 
on  the  alert ;  just  as  M^Kenzie^s  canoes  were 
about  to  push  off,  they  were  joined  by  a  couple 
from  the  north-west  squadron,  in  which  was 
M^avish,  with  two  clerks,  and  eleven  men. 
With  these,  he  intended  to  push  forward  and 
make  arrangements,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
convoy,  in  which  was  a  large  quantity  of  furs, 
to  await  his  orders. 

The  two  parties  arrived  at  Astoria  on  the  7th 
of  October.  The  North-westers  encamped 
under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  displayed  the 
British  colours.  The  young  men  in  the  fort, 
natives  of  the  United  States,  were  on  the  point 
of  hoisting  the  American  flag,  but  were  for- 
bidden by  Mr.  M'Dougal.  They  were  as- 
tonished at  such  a  prohibition,  and  were 
exceedingly  galled  by  the  tone  and  manner 
lussumed  by  the  clerks  and*  retainers  of  the 
North-west  Company,  who  ruffled  about  in  that 
swelling  and  braggart  style  which  grows  up 
among  these  heroes  of  the  wilderness ;  they^  in 

Q  2 
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&ct,  considered  themselves  lords  of  the  as^ 
oendant,  and  regarded  the  hampered  and  ha- 
rassed Astorians  as  a  conquered  people. 

On  the  following  day  M^ougal  convened 
Ae  clerics,  and  read  to  them  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  his  unole^  Mr.  Angus  Shaw,  one  of 
the  principal  partners  of  the  North-west  Com* 
pany,  announcing  the  coming  of  the  Phoebe 
and  Isaac  Todd,  '^  to  take  and  destroy  every 
thing  American  on  the  north-west  coast.'* 

This  intelligence  was  received  without  dismay 
by  such  of  the  clerks  as  were  natives  of  the 
United  States.  They  had  felt  indignant  at 
seeing  their  national  flag  struck  by  a  Canadian 
commander,  and  the  British  flag  flowed,  as  it 
were,  in  their  faces.  They  had  been  stung  t6 
the  quick,  also>  by  the  vaunting  airs  assumed 
by  the  North-westers.  In  this  mood  of  mind, 
they  would  willingly  have  nailed  their  colours 
to  the  staff,  and  defied  the  frigate.  She  could 
not  come  within  many  miles  of  the  fort,  they 
observed,  and  any  boats  she  might  send  could 
be  destroyed  by  their  cannon. 

Hbeve  were  cooler   and  move   calcoIatinK 
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spiritd^  however^  who  had  th^  control  of 
affairs,  and  felt  nothing  of  the  patriotic  pride 
and  indignation  of  these  youths.  The  extract 
of  the  letter  had,  apparently,  heen  read  by 
MfDouga],  merely  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
preconcerted  stroke  of  management.  On  that 
same  day  Mr.  M^arish  proposed  to  purchase 
the  whole  stock  of  goods  and  fiirs  helonging^ 
to  the  company,  both  at  Astoria  and  in  the 
interior,  at  cost  and  charges.  Mr.  M^ougal 
undertook  to  comply ;  assuming  the  whole 
management  of  the  negotiation  in  virtue  of  the 
power  vested  in  him,  in  case  of  the  non-arriva 
of  Mr.  Hunt.  That  power,  however,  was 
limited  and  specific,  and  did  not  extend  to  an 
operation  of  this  nature  and  extent ;  no  objec- 
tion, however,  was  made  to  his  assimiption^ 
and  he  and  M^avish  soon  made  a  preliminary 
arrangement,  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  latter^ 
Mr.  Stuart,  and  the  reserve  party  of  North- 
westers, arrived  shortly  afterwards,  and  en- 
camped with  MTavish.  The  former  exclaimed 
loudly  against  the  terms  of  the  arrangement^ 
and  insisted  upon  a  reduction  of  the  prices* 
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Kew  negotiations  had  now  to  be  entered  imto; 
The  demands  of  the  North-westers  were  maide 
in  a  peremptory  tone^  and  they  seemed  dis- 
posed to  dictate  like  conquerors.  The  Am^ 
ricans  looked  on  with  indignation  and  impa^ 
tience.  They  considered  MH^ongal  as  acting, 
if  not  a  perfidious^  certainly  a  craven  part.  He 
was  continually  repairing  to  the  camp  to  ne- 
gotiate^ instead  of  keeping  witiiin  his  waKs 
and  receiving  overtures  in  his  fortress.  His 
case^  they  observed^  was  not  so  desperate  as  to 
excuse  such  crouching.  He  might,  in  fact  hold 
out  for  his  own  terms.  The  North-west  party 
had  lost  their  ammunition ;  they  had  no  goods 
to  trade  with  the  natives  for  provisions ;  and 
were  so  destitute  that  M*Dougal  had  abso- 
lutely to  feed  them^  while  he  negotiated  with 
them.  Hcj  on  the  contrary^  was  well  lodged 
and  victualled ;  had  sixty  men,  with  armsj 
ammunition,  boats^  and  every  thing  requisite 
either  for  defence  or  retreat.  The  partj*,  be- 
neath the  guns  of  his  fort,  were  at  his  mercy ; 
should  an  enemy  appear  in  the  ofSng,  he  could 
pack  up  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  property 
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and  retire  to  Bome  place  of  concealmeiit;»  or 
make  off  for  the  interion 

These  consideratioiis^  however^  had  no  weight 
with  Mr.  M^Dougalj  or  were  overruled  by  other 
motiye8«  The  terms  of  sale  were  lowered  by 
liiin  to  the  standaid  fixed  by  Mr.  Stuart^  and 
an  agreement  e3cecuted  on  the  16th  of  October, 
}}j  which  the  furs  and  merchandise  of  all  kinds 
in  the  country,  belonging  to  Mr,  Astor,  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  North-west  Company 
9^  about  a  third  of  their  real  value.*    A  safe 

*  Not  quite  40,000  dolltn  were  allowed  for  fun  wottii  vp- 
wudi  of  100,000  dollars.  BeaTor  waa  rained  at  two  dollar* 
per  akio,  though  worth  fire  dollars.  Land  otter  at  fifty  centi» 
though  worth  fire  dollars.  Sea  otter  at  twelre  dollars,  worth 
from  foity-fire  to  sixty  dollars;  and  for  sereral  lands  of  furs 
nothing  was  allowed.  Moreorer,  the  goods  and  merchandise 
for  the  Indian  trade  ought  to  hare  brought  three  times  the 
amount  for  whioh  they  were  sold. 

The  following  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  articles  on  hand, 
and  the  prices  :— 

D0LLAB8.         DOLUkftS. 

17,705  lbs.  bearer  parchment,  raluedat  200  worth  500 
465  old  coat  bearer        .  „      „    166       „      350 

907  land  otter  .  •  .  „  „  50  „  500 
68  sea  otter  •  .  .  .  „  ,•  It00„4to6000 
^  tt    $f  •        •        •  »*      19     ^^      »»     2500 
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{MssBge  duoi^h  the  north-west  posts  was  gioi* 
ranteed  to  such  as  did  not  dioose  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  that  company^  and  the  amount  of 
iFages  due  to  fhem  was  to  be  dedncted  from  the 
price  i>aid  for  Astoria. 

The  conduct  and  motires  of  Mr.  MHDougaly 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  proceeding,  have 
been  strongly  questioned  by  the  other  partneis. 
He  has  been  accused  of  availing  himself  of  a 
wrong  construction  of  powers  vested  in  him  at 
bis  own  request^  and  of  sacrifidng  the  interests 
of  Mr.  Astor  to  the  North-west  Company^ 
under  the  promise  or  hope  of  advantage  tor 
himself. 

He  always  insisted,  however,  that  he  made 
the  best  bargain  for  Mr.  Astor  that  drcum- 
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stances  would  pennit ;  the  frigate  being  honrly 
expected^  in  which  case  the  whole  property  of 
that  gentleman  would  be  liable  to  capture* 
That  the  return  of  Mr.  Hunt  was  problematical; 
the  frigate  intending  to  cruise  along  the  coast 
for  two  years^  and  dear  it  of  all  American 
ressels*  He  moreover  averred^  and  M^avish 
corroborated  his  averment  by  certificate,  that 
he  proposed  an  arrangement  to  that  gentleman^ 
by  which  the  furs  were  to  be  sent  to  Canton, 
and  sold  there  at  Mr.  Aster's  risk,  and  for  his 
account;  but  the  proposition  was  not  ac- 
ceded to. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  representations,  se- 
yeral  of  the  persons  present  at  the  transaction^ 
and  acquainted  with  the  whole  course  of  the 
affair,  and  among  the  number  Mr.  M^Kenzie 
himself,  his  occasional  coadjutor,  remained  firm 
in  the  belief  that  he  had  acted  a  hollow  part. 
Neither  did  he  succeed  in  exculpating  himself 
to  Mr.  Astor ;  that  gentleman  declaring,  in 
.  a  letter  written  some  time  afterwards,  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  that  he  considered  the  property  virtually 
given  away.     "  Had  our  place  and  our  pro- 
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perty/^  he  adds^  ^^been  fjedrly  captured^  I 
should  have  preferred  it.  I  should  not  feel 
us  if  I  were  disgraced/' 

All  these  may  be  unmerited  suspidons ;  but 
it  certainly  is  a  circumstance  strongly  cor- 
roborative of  them^  that  Mr*  M^Dougal^  shortly 
after  concluding  this  agreement,  became  a  mem-^ 
ber  of  the  North-west  Company^  and  receiTed 
a  share  productive  of  a  handsome  income* 


■> 
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ABBIVAL  OF  A  flTBANOB  BAIL — ^AOTTATION  AT  ASTORIA— WAR<« 
UKB  OFFBn  or  OOMCOlf  LT — ASTORIA  TAKEH  POSSEflSIOM  OF  BY 
THB  BRITISH — INDIGNATION  OF  COMCOMLY  AT  TBB  CONDUCT 
OF  BIS  SON-IN-LAW, 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  November^  a 
sail  was  descried  doubling  Cape  Disappoint- 
ment. It  came  to  anchor  in  Baker's  bay^  and 
proved  to  be  a  ship  of  war.  Of  what  nation  ? 
was  now  the  anxious  inquiry.  If  English^  why 
did  it  come  alone?  where  was  the  merchant 
vessel  that  was  to  have  accompanied  it?  If 
American^  what  was  to  become  of  the  newly 
acquired  possession  of  the  North-west  Com- 
•  pany? 

In  this  dilemma^  M^avish^  in  all  haste> 
loaded  two  barges  with  all  the  packages  of  furs 
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bearing  the  mark  of  the  North-west  Company;, 
and  made  off  for  Tongue  point,  three  miles  up 
the  river.  There  he  was  to  await  a  precon- 
certed signal  from  M^ougal,  on  ascertaining 
the  character  of  the  ship.  If  it  should  prove 
American^  M^avish  would  have  a  hir  start, 
and  could  bear  off  his  rich  cargo  to  the  interior. 
It  is  singular  that  this  prompt  mode  of  convey- 
ing valuable,  but  easily  transportable  effects^ 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  hostile  ship,  should  not 
have  suggested  itself  while  the  property  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Astor. 

In  the  mean  time,  M^ougal,  who  still  re- 
mained nominal  chief  at  the  fort^  launched  a 
canoe,  manned  by  men  recently  in  the  employ 
of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  steered 
for  the  ship.  On  the  way,  he  instructed  his 
men  to  pass  themselves  for  Americans  or 
Englishmen,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 


The  vessel  proved  to  be  the  British  sloop  of 
war  Racoon,  of  twenty-six  guns,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men,  commanded  by  Captain 
Black*     According   to    the  account  of   that 
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officer^  the  frigate  Phcebe^  and  the  two  sloops 

of  war  Cherab  and    Racoon,   had   sailed   in 

convoy  of  the  Isaac  Todd  from  Bio  Janeiro* 

On  board  of  the  Phoebe^  Mr.  John  M^onald, 
a  partner  of  the  North-west  CompanT,  em* 

barked  as  passenger,  to  profit  by  the  antici- 
pated catastroj^  at  Astoria.  The  convoy  was 
separated  by  stress  of  weather  off  Ci^  Horn* 
The  three  ships  of  war  came  t(^;ether  again  at 
the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  their  appointed 
rendezvous,  but  waited  in  vain  for  the  Isaac 
Todd. 

In  the  mean  time,  intelligence  was  received 
of  the  mischief  that  C!ommodore  P<»ter  was 
doing  among  the  British  whale  ships.  Comr 
modore  HiUyer  immediately  set  sail  in  quest 
of  him,  with  the  Phcebe  and  the  Cherub, 
transferring  Mr.  M^onald  to  the  Racoon, 
and  ordering  that  vessel  to  proceed  to  the 
Columbia. 

The  officers  of  tiie  Racoon  were  in  high 
spirits.  The  flints  of  the  North-west  Com* 
pany,  in  instigating  the  expedition,  had  talked 
of  immense  booty  to  be  made  by  the  fortonatp 
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captors  of  Astoria.    Mr.  McDonald  had  kept 
up  the  excitanent  during  the  voyage^  so  that 
jiot  a  midshipman  but  revelled  in  dreams  of 
ample    prize-oaoney,    nor    a   lieutenant  that 
irould  have  sold  his  chance  for  a  thousand 
poimds.    Their  disappointment,  therefore,  may 
easily  be  conceived,  when  they  learned  that 
their  warlike  attack  upon  Astoria  had  been 
forestalled  by  a  snug  commercial  arrangement ; 
that  their  anticipated  booty  had  become  British 
property  in  the  regular  course  of  traffic,  and 
that  aU  this  had  been  effected  by  the  very  com- 
pany  which  had  been  instrumental  in  getting 
them  sent  on  what  they  now  stigmatifled  as  a 
iboPs  errand*    They  felt  as  if  they  had  been 
duped  and  made  tools  of,  by  a  set  of  shrewd 
men  of  traffic,    who  had  employed  them  to 
crack  the  nut,  while  they  carried  off  the  kemeL 
In  a  word,  M^Dougal  found  himself  so  ungra- 
ciously received  by  his  countrymen  on  board  of 
the  ship,  that  he  was  glad  to  cut  short  his 
"visit,  and  return  to  shore.    He  was  busy  at  the 
fort,  making  preparations  for  the  receptian  of 
the  Captain  of  the  Racoon,  when  his  one-eyed 
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Indian  father-in-law  made  his  appearance^  with 
a  train  of  Chinook  warriors^  all  painted  and 
equipped  in  warlike  style. 

Old  Comcomly  had  beheld,  with  dismay,  the 
arrival  of  a  "  big  war  canoe''  displaying  the 
British  flag.  The  shrewd  old  savage  had  be- 
come something  of  a  poUtician  in  the  course  of 
his  daily  visits  at  the  fort.  He  knew  of  the 
war  existing  between  the  nations,  but  knew 
nothing  of  the  arrangement  between  M'Dougal 
and  M^Tavish.  He  trembled,  therefore,  for 
the  power  of  his  white  son-in-law,  and  the  new 
fledged  grandeur  of  his  daughter,  and  assem- 
bled his  warriors  in  all  haste.  ^^  King  George,'' 
said  he,  ^'  has  sent  his  great  canoe  to  destroy 
the  fort,  and  make  slaves  of  all  the  inhabitants. 
Shall  we  suffer  it?  The  Americans  are  the 
first  white  men  that  have  fixed  themselves  in 
the  land.  They  have  treated  us  like  brothers. 
Their  great  chief  has  taken  my  daughter  to 
be  his  squaw:  we  are,  therefore,  as  one 
people." 

His  warriors  all  determined  to  stand  by  the 
Americans  to  the  last,  and  to  this  effect  they 
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came  painted  and  armed  for  battle.  Coaaieomly 
made  a  spirited  -war  speech  to  his  Boii4n4K«r« 
He  offered  to  kill  every  one  of  King  GecMge's 
men  that  shoold  attempt  to  land.  It  was  an 
easy  matter.  The  ship  could  not  iqsproadi 
within  six  miles  of  the  fort;  the  crew  could 
only  land  in  boats.  The  woods  reached  to  the 
water's  edge;  in  these,  he  and  his  waxriiMni 
would  conceal  themselves^  and  shoot  down  the 
enemy  as  fast  as  they  put  foot  on  shore. 

M^ougal  was^  doubtless^  properly  sensible 
ol  this  parental  devotion  on  the  part  of  his 
savage  father-in-law^  and  perhaps  a  little 
rebuked  by  the  game  spiril^  so  opposite  to  his 
own.  He  assured  Comcomly,  however,  that 
his  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  the 
princess  was  superfluous;  as,  though  the  sh^ 
belonged  to  King  George,  her  crew  would  not 
injure  the  Americans,  nor  their  Indian  allies* 
He  advised  him  and  his  warriors,  therefore,  to 
lay  aside  their  weapons  and  war  shirts,  wash  off 
the  paint  from  their  faces  and  bodies^  and  Xj^ 
pear  like  dean  and  civil  savages,  to  receive  the 
strangers  courteously. 
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Comcomly  was  sorely  puzzled  at  this  advioe^ 
which  accorded  so  little  with  his  Indian  notions 
of  receiving  a  hostile  nation ;  and  it  was  only 
alter  repeated  and  positive  assurances  of  the 
amicable  intentions  of  the  strangers  that  he 
was  induced  to  lower  his  fighting  tone.  He 
said  something  to  hb  warriors  explanatory  of 
this  singular  posture  of  afiairs,  and  in  vindica* 
tion^  perhaps^  of  the  padfic  temper  of  his  son* 
in-law.  They  all  gave  a  shrug  and  an  Indian 
grunt  of  acquiescence^  and  went  off  sulkily  to 
their  village^  to  lay  aside  their  weapons  for  the 
present. 

The  proper  arrangements  being  made  for  the 
reception  of  Captain  Black,  that  officer  caused 
his  ship's  boats  to  be  manned,  and  landed  with 
befitting  state  at  Astoria.  From  the  talk  that 
had  been  made  by  the  North-west  Company,  of 
the  strength  of  the  place,  and  the  armament 
they  had  required  to  assist  in  its  reduction,  he 
expected  to  find  a  fortress  of  some  importance. 
When  he  beheld  nothing  but  stockades  and 
bastions,  calculated  for  defence  against  naked 
savages,  he  felt  an  emotion  of  indignant  sur* 
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prise^  muigled  with  something  of  die  bidicroQs. 
^  Is  tiiis  the  forty"  cried  he,  ^^  about  which  I 
have  heard  so  mxich  taUdng  ?  D — n  me,  but 
Fd  batter  it  down  in  two  hoors^  with  a  four 
pounder!'^ 

When  he  learned^  however^  the  amount  of 
rich  fan  that  had  been  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Northrweaters^  he  was  outrageous,  and  in- 
sbted  that  an  inventory  should  be  taken  of  all  the 
property  purchased  of  the  Americans^  ^^  with  a 
view  to  ulterior  measures  in  En^bnd^  for  tibe 
recovery  of  the  value  from  the  North-west 
Company." 

As  he  grew  cool^  however^  he  gave  over  all 
idea  of  preferring  such  a  daim^  and  recondled 
himself^  as  well  as  he  oould^  to  the  idea  of 
havuig  been  forestalled  by  his  bargaining  co- 
adjutors. 

On  the  I2th  of  December^  the  fate  of  Astoria 
was  consummated  by  a  regular  oeremoniaL  Cap- 
tain Bladc^  attended  by  his  officers^  entered  tlie 
forty  caused  the  British  standard  to  be  erected, 
broke  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  declared,  in  a  load 
voice,  that  he  took  possession  of  the  estaMiah* 
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ment  and  of  the  country^  in  the  name  of  his 
Britannic  majesty^  changing  the  name  of  Astoria 
to  that  of  Fort  George. 

The  Indian  warriors^  who  had  offered  their 
services  to  repel  the  strangers^  were  present  on 
this  occasion.  It  was  explained  to  them  as 
being  a  friendly  arrangement  and  transfer,  but 
they  shook  their  heads  grimly,  and  considered 
it  an  act  of  subjugation  of  their  ancient  allies. 
They  regretted  that  they  had  complied  with 
MHDougal^s  wishes,  in  laying  aside  their  arms, 
and  remarked,  that,  however  the  Americans 
might  conceal  the  fact,  they  were  undoubtedly 
all  slaves ;  nor  could  they  be  persuaded  of  the 
contrary,  until  they  beheld  the  Racoon  depart 
without  taking  away  any  prisoners. 

As  to  Comoomly,  he  no  longer  prided  him- 
self upon  his  white  son-in-law,  but^  whenever 
he  was  asked  about  him,  shook  his  head,  and 
replied,  that  his  daughter  had  made  a  mistiike, 
and,  instead  of  getting  a  great  warrior  for  a 
husband^  had  married  herself  to  a  squaw^ 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


ARRIVAL  OP  TUK  BRIO  PEDLAB  AT  ASTOBIA-^BBBAIllfO  UP  OP  TBC 
Z8TABLI8I1MSNT— DBPARIVBS  OP  SETEBAt  OP  THE  0OMPA9T— 
TRAGICAL  8T0BY  TOLD  BY  THE  SQUAW  OP  PIERBB  DOBION-— PATS 
OP  BB£0  AND  HIS  COMPAKIONB-^ATTEMPTi  OP  MB.  APIOB  tO 
BENEVr  HIS  BNTERPBISS— DIBAPPOIMTMENl^-OONCLUDIKG  OB* 
8ERVATION8  AND  BEPLECTI0N3. 

Having  given  tlie  catastrophe  at  the  fort  of 
Astoria^  it  remains  now  but  to  gather  up  a  few 
loose  ends  of  this  widely  excursive  narrative^ 
and  conclude.  On  the  28th  of  February^  the 
brig  Pedlar  anchored  in  Columbia  river.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  purchased 
this  vessel  at  the  Sandwich  islands^  to  take  off 
the  furs  collected  at  the  factory^  and  to  restore 
the  Sandwich  islanders  to  their  homes.  When 
that  gentleman  learned^  however,  the  precipitate 
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and  summary  mamier  in  which  the  property  had 
been  bargained  away  by  Mr.  MfDougal,  he  ex- 
pressed his  indignation  in  the  strongest  terms^ 
and  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  get  back 
the  furs.  As  soon  as  his  wishes  were  known  in 
this  respect^  MH^ougal  came  to  somid  him  on 
behalf  of  the  North-west  Company^  intimating 
that  he  had  no  doubt  the  peltries  might  be  re- 
purchased at  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent.  This 
overture  was  not  calculated  to  sooth  the  angry 
feeUngs  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  his  indignation  was 
complete,  when  he  discovered  that  M^ougal 
had  become  a  partner  of  the  North-west  Com- 
pany, and  had  actually  been  so  since  the  23d  of 
December.  He  had  kept  his  partnership  a 
secret,  however ;  had  retained  tiie  papers  of  the 
Pacific  Fur  Company  in  his  possession;  and 
had  continued  to  act  as  Mr.  Astor's  agent^ 
thoujgh  two  of  the  partners  of  the  other  com- 
pany, Mr.  M'Eenzie  and  Mr.  Clarke,  Were 
present.  He  had,  moreover,  divulged  to  his 
new  associates  all  that  he  knew  as  to  Mr. 
Astor's  plans  and  affairs,  and  had  made  copies 
of  his  business  letters  for  their  perusal. 
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Mr.  Hunt  now  considered  the  whole  condaet 
of  M^oagal  hollow  and  colfaisiye.  His  only 
thonght  was^  therefore,  to  get  all  the  papen  of 
the  concern  out  of  hia  hands,  and  bring  the 
business  to  a  close;  for  the  interests  of  Mr. 
Astor  were  yet  completely  at  stake :  the  drafts 
of  the  North-west  Company  in  his  favour,  for 
the  purchase  money,  not  having  yet  been  ob- 
tained. With  some  difficulty  he  succeeded  in 
getting  possession  of  the  papers.  The  bills  or 
drafts  were  delivered  without  hesitation.  Tlie 
latter  he  remitted  to  Mr.  Astor  by  some  of  his 
associates,  who  were  about  to  cross  the  con- 
tinent to  New  York.  This  done,  he  embarked 
on  board  the  Pedlar,  on  the  Sd  of  April,  ac- 
companied by  two  of  the  clerks,  Mr.  Seton 
and  Mr.  Halsey,  and  bade  a  final  adieu  to 
Astoria. 

The  next  day,  April  4th,  Messrs.  C3arke, 
MVensie,  David  Stuart,  and  such  of  the  As- 
torians  as  had  not  entered  into  the  service  of 
tiie  North-west  Company,  set  out  to  cross  the 
Rooky  mountains.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
take  the  reader  another  journey  across  Aose 
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ragged  barriers;  but  we  will  step  forward  with 
the  trayellers  to  a  distance  on  their  way^  merely 
to  relate  their  interview  with  a  character  already 
noted  in  this  work* 

As  the  party  were  proceeding  up  the  Co- 
lumbia, near  the  mouth  of  the  Wallah-Wallah 
rirer,  several  Indian  canoes  put  off  firom  the 
shore  to  overtake  them,  and  a  voice  called  upon 
them  in  French,  and  requested  theaoi  to  stop* 
They  accordingly  put  to  shore,  and  were  joined 
by  those  in  the  canoes.  To  their  surprise,  they 
recognised  in  the  person  who  had  hailed  them 
the  Indian  wife  of  Pierre  Dorion,  accompanied 
by  her  two  children*  She  had  a  story  to  tell, 
involving  the  iate  of  several  of  our  unfortunate 
adventurers. 

Mr.  John  Reed,  the  Hibernian,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  been  detached  during  the  sum- 
mer to  the  Snake  river*  His  party  consisted 
of  four  Canadians,  Oilles  Le  Clerc,  Francois 
liandry,  Jean  Baptiste  Turcot,  and  Andr^  La 
Chapelle,  together  with  two  hunters,  Pienre 
Dorion  and  Herre  Ddaunay ;  Dorion,  as  usual, 
being  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children. 
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The  objects  of  this  expedition  were  twofold : 
to  trap  beaver,  and  to  search  for  the  three 
Aunters^  Robinson^  Hoback^  and  Besner. 

In  the  course  of  the  automn^  Reed  lost  one 
man^  Landry^  by  death;  asiother  one>  Kenre 
Delaunay^  who  was  of  a  sullen,  perverse  dis- 
position, left  him  in  a  moody  fit,  and  was  never 
heard  of  afterwards.  The  number  of  his  i»rty 
was  not,  however,  reduced  by  these  losses,  as 
the  three  hunters,  Robinson,  Hoback^  and 
Rezner,  had  joined  it. 

Reed  now  built  a  house  on  the  Snake  liver^ 
for  their  winter  quarters;  which  being  com- 
pleted, the  party  set  about  trapping.  Resner^ 
Le  Clerc,  and  Pierre  Dorion,  went  about  five 
days'  journey  from  the  wintering  house,  to  a 
part  of  the  country  well  stocked  with  beaver. 
Here  ihey  put  up  a  hut,  and  proceeded  to  trap 
with  great  success.  While  the  men  were  out 
hunting,  Pierre  Dorion^s  wife  remamed  at  home 
to  dress  the  skins  and  prepare  the  meals.  She 
was  thus  employed  one  evening  about  the 
beginning  of  January,  cooking  the  supper  of 
the  hunters,  when  she  heard  footsteps^  and  Le 
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Clerc  staggered,  pale  and  bleeding,  into  the 
hut  He  informed  her  that  a  party  of  savages 
had  surprised  them,  while  at  their  traps,  and 
had  killed  Rezner  and  her  husband*  He  had 
barely  strength  left  to  gire  this  information, 
when  he  sank  upon  the  ground. 

The  poor  woman  saw  that  the  only  chance 
for  life  was  instant  flight,  but  in  this  exigency, 
showed  that  presence  of  mind  and  force  of 
character  for  which  she  had  frequently  been 
noted.  With  great  difficulty,  she  caught  two 
of  the  horses  belonging  to  the  party.  Then 
collecting  her  dothes,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
beaver  meat  and  dried  salmon,  she  packed  them 
upon  one  of  the  horses,  aud  helped  the 
wounded  man  to  mount  upon  it.  On  the  other 
horse  she  mounted  with  her  two  children,  and 
hurried  away  from  liis  dangerous  neighbour- 
hood, directing  her  flight  for  Mr.  Reed^s  esta- 
blishment. On  the  third  day,  she  descried  a 
number  6f  Indians  on  horseback  proceeding  in 
an  easterly  direction.  She  immediately  dis- 
mounted with  her  children,  and  helped  Le 
Clerc  likewise  to  dismount,  and  all  concealed 
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themsdlves.  Fortunately  they,  escaped  the 
sharp  eyes  of  the  savages^  but  had  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  caution.  That  nighty  they 
slept  vrithout  fire  or  water;  she  managed  to 
keep  her  children  warm  in  her  arms;  but  before 
momingj  poor  Le  Clerc  died. 

With  the  dawn  of  day^  the  resolute  woman 
resumed  her  course,  and^  on  the  fourth  day, 
reached  the  house  of  Mr.  Reed.  It  was  de- 
serted, and  all  around  were  marks  of  blood  and 
signs  of  a  fiiiious  massacre.  Not  doubting  that 
Mr.  Reed  and  his  party  had  all  fallen  victims^ 
she  turned  in  fresh  horror  from  the  spot.  For 
two  days  she  continued  hurrying  forward^  ready 
to  sink  for  want  of  food,  but  more  solicitona 
about  her  children  than  herself.  At  length  she 
reached  a  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  near 
the  upper  part  of  the  Wallah-Wallah  river. 
Here  she  chose  a  wild  lonely  ravine,  as  her 
place  of  winter  refoge. 

She  had  fortunately  a  buffido  robe  and  fliree 
deer  skins;  of  these,  and  of  pine  bark  and 
cedar  branches,  she  constructed  a  rude  wigwam, 
which  she  pitched  bende  a  mountain  spring* 
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Having  no  other  food^  she  killed  the  two  horses, 
and  smoked  thdr  flesh.  The  skins  aided  to 
cover  her  hut.  Here  she  dragged  out  the 
winter,  with  no  other  company  than  her  two 
children.  Towards  the  middle  of  March,  h^ 
provisions  were  nearly  exhausted.  She  there^ 
fore  packed  up  the  remainder,  slung  it  on  her 
back,  and  with  her  helpless  little  ones,  set  out 
again  on  her  wanderings.  Crossing  the  ridge  of 
mountains,  she  descended  to  the  banks  of  the 
Wallah-Wallah,  and  kept  along  them  until  she 
arrived  where  that  river  throws  itself  into  the 
Columbia.  She  was  hospitably  received  and 
entertained  by  the  Wallah-Wallahs,  and  had 
been  nearly  two  weeks  among  them,  when  the 
two  canoes  passed. 

On  being  interrogated,  she  could  assign  no 
reason  for  this  murderous  attack  of  the  savages ; 
it  appeared  to  be  perfectly  wanton  and  unpro^ 
voked.  Some  of  the  Astorians  supposed  it  an 
act  of  butchery  by  a  roving  band  of  Blackfeet ; 
others,  however,  and  with  greater  probability  of 
correctness  have   ascribed  it  to  the  tribe  of 
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Pieroed-nose  Indians^  in  revenge  for  the  deaUi 
of  ihm  comrade  hanged  by  order  of  Mr.  Clarke. 
If  sOy  it  shows  that  these  sudden  and  appa- 
rently wanton  outbreakings  of  sangoinary  yio* 
lence  on  the  part  of  savages,  have  often  some 
previous,  though  perhaps  remote^  provocation. 
The  narrative  of  the  Indian  woman  closes 
the  checkered  adventures  of  some  of  the  per- 
sonages of  this  motley  story;  such  as  the 
honest  Hibernian  Reed,  and  Dorion  the  hybrid 
interpreter.  Turcot  and  La  Chapelle  were  two 
of  the  men  who  fell  off  from  Mr.  Crooks  in  the 
com'se  of  his  wintry  journey,  and  had  subse- 
quently such  disastrous  times  among  the  In- 
dians. We  cannot  but  feel  some  sympathy 
with  that  persevering  trio  of  Kentuckians, 
Robiason,  Bezner,  and  Hoback;  who  twice 
turned  back  when  on  their  way  homeward^ 
and  lingered  in  the  wilderness  to  perish  by  the 
hands  of  savages. 

.  The  return  parties  from  Astoria,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  experienced  on  the  way  as  many 
adventures^  vicissitudes,  and  mishaps,  as  the 
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&r-famed  heroes  of  the  Odyssey;  they  reaehed 
their  destination  at  different  times^  bearing 
tidings  to  Mr.  Astor  of  the  unfortunate  termi- 
nation of  his  enterprise. 

That  gentleman^  however^  was  not  disposed^ 
even  yet^  to  give  the  matter  up  as  lost.  On  the 
contrary,  his  spirit  was  roused  by  what  he  con- 
sidered ungenerous  and  unmerited  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  North-west  Company.  '^  After 
their  treatment  of  me/'  said  he,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  ^^I  have  no  idea  of  remaining  quiet 
and  idle.''  He  determined,  therefore,  as  soon 
as  drcumstanoes  would  permit,  to  resume  his 
enterprise. 

At  the  return  of  peace,  Astoria,  with  the 
adjacent  country,  reverted  to  the  United  States 
by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  on  the  principle  of 
status  ante  bellum,  and  Captain  Biddle  was 
despatched  in  the  sloop  of  war  Ontario,  to  take 
formal  possession. 

In  the  winter  of  1815,  a  law  was  passed  by. 
congress,    prohibiting    all    traffic    of   British 
traders  within  the  territories  of  the   United 
States. 
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The  fiaTOurable  moment  aeemed  now  to  Mr. 
Astor  to  have  amyed  for  the  rerival  of  his 
fitvourite  enterprise^  but  new  difficulties  had 
grown  up  to  impede  it.  The  North-west  Ck>nH 
pany  were  now  in  complete  occupation  of  the 
Columbia  ri^er^  and  its  chief  tributary  stceamsy 
holding  the  posts  whichhe  had  established,  and 
carrying  on  a  trade  throughout  the  noghbonr* 
ing  region,  in  defiance  of  the  prohibitory  law  of 
congress,  which,  in  effect,  was  a  dead  letter 
beyond  the  mountains. 

To  dispossess  them,  would  be  an  undertaking 
of  almost  a  belligerent  nature :  for  their  agents 
and  retainers  were  well  armed  and  skilled  in 
the  use  of  weapons,  as  is  usual  with  Indian 
tnuiers.  The  ferocious  and  bloody  contests 
which  had  taken  place  between  the  ri^  tradiiig 
parties  of  the  North-west  and  Hudson's  Bay 
Companies,  had  shown  what  mii^t  be  expected 
firom  commercial  feuds  in  the  lawless  depdia  of 
llie  wildemesa.  Mr.  Astor  did  not  think  it 
advisable,  thereiore,  to  attempt  the  mofiter 
without  the  protection  of  die  American  flag; 
under  which  his  people  might  rally  in  case  of 
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need*  He  aocordingly  made  an  inf onnal  over* 
tore  to  the  President  of  the  United  States^ 
Mr.  Madison^  through  Mr.  Gallatin^  offering  to 
renew  his  enterprise^  and  to  re-establish  Astoria, 
provided  it  would  be  protected  by  the  American 
jBagy  and  made  a  military  post;  stating  that  the 
whole  force  required  would  not  exceed  a  lieu- 
tenant's  command. 

The  application^  approved  and  recommended 
by  Mr.  GbUatin^  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
statesmen  of  our  country,  was  favourably  re- 
ceived, but  no  step  was  taken  in  consequence ; 
the  president  not  being  disposed^  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  commit  himself  by  any  direct  coun- 
tenance or  overt  act.  Discouraged  by  this 
snpineness  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
Mr.  Astor  did  not  think  fit  to  renew  his  over- 
tures in  a  more  formal  manner,  and  the  favour- 
able moment  for  the  re-occupation  of  Astoria 
was  suffered  to  pass  ununproved. 

The  British  trading  establishments  were  thus 
enabled,  without  molestation,  to  strike  deep 
their  roots,  and  extend  their  ramificationa  in 
desjote  of  tibe  prohibition  of  congress,  until 
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they  had  spread  themselves  over  the  lidi  field 
of  enterprise  opened  by  Mr.  Astor.  The  Birt- 
tbh  government  soon  began  to  perceive  the 
importance  of  this  region^  and  to  desire  to 
inchide  it  yriithin  their  territorial  domains.  A 
question  has  consequently  risen  as  to  the  right 
to  the  soil^  and  has  become  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  now  open  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  In  the  first  treaty  relative 
to  it^  under  date  of  October  20th,  1818,  the 
question  was  left  unsettled,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  country  on  the  north-west  coast  c€ 
America,  westward  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
claimed  by  either  nation,  should  be  open  to  the 
inhabitants  of  both  for  ten  years,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade,  with  the  equal  right  of  navi- 
gating  all  its  rivers.  When  these  ten  years  had 
expired,  a  subsequent  treaty  in  1828,  extended 
the  arrangement  to  ten  additional  years.  So 
the  matter  stands  at  present. 

On  casting  back  our  eyes  over  the  series  of 
events  we  have  recorded,  we  see  no  reason  to 
attribute  the  failure  of  this  great  commercial 
undertaking  to  any  fault  in  the  scheme,  or  omis- 
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non  in  the  ezecutdou  of  it,  on  the  part  oi  the 
projector.  It  was  a  magnificent  enterprise; 
well  conoerted  and  carried  on,  without  r^ard 
to  difficulties  or  expense.  A  succession  of 
adverse  <»rcumstances  and  cross  purposes^  how* 
ever^  heset  it  abnost  from  the  outset;  some  of 
them^  in  hct^  arising  from  neglect  of  the  orders 
and  instructions  of  Mr*  Astor.  The  first  crip- 
pling blow  was  the  loss  of  the  Tonquin^  which 
clearly  would  not  have  happened,  had  Mr. 
Astor's  earnest  injunctions  with  regard  to  the 
tiatives  been  attended  to.  Had  this  ship  per- 
formed her  voyage  prosperously,  and  revisited 
Astoria  in  due  time,  the  trade  of  the  establish- 
ment would  have  taken  its  preconcerted  course^ 
and  the  spirits  of  all  concerned  been  kept  up 
by  a  confident  prospect  of  success.  Her  dismal 
catastrophe  struds:  a  chill  into  every  heart,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  subsequent  despond* 
ency. 

Another  cause  of  embarrassment  and  loss 
was  the  departure  from  the  plan  of  Mr.  Astor^ 
as  to  the  voyage  of  the  Beaver^  subsequent  to 
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her  visiting  Astoria*  The  variation  from  tbia 
plan  produced  a  series  .of  cross  purposes^  dis- 
astrous to  the  establishment,  and  detained  Mr. 
Hunt  absent  from  his  post,  when  his  presence 
there  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  enterprise; 
so  essential  is  it  for  an  agent,  in  any  great  and 
complicated  undertaldng,  to  exeottte  faithfully^ 
and  to  the  letter,  the  part  maiked  out  for  him 
by  the  master  mind  which  haa  concerted  the 
whole* 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  .between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  multiplied  the 
hazards  and  embarrassments  of  the  enterprise. 
The  disappointment  as  to  convoy,  rendered  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  reinforcements  and  supplier ; 
and  the  loss  of  the  Laik  added  to  the  tissue  of 
misadventures* 

That  Mr.  Astor  battled  resolutely  against 
every  difficulty,  and  pursued.,  his  course  in 
defiance  of  every  loss,  has  been  sufficiently 
.shown*  Had  he  been  seconded. by  suitable 
agents,  and  properly  protected  by  government^ 
the  ultimate  fulure  of  his  plan  might  yet  have 
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been  averted.  It  was  his  great  nlisforttinej  that 
his-  agents  were  not  imbued  with  his  own  spirit; 
Some  had  not  capacity  snfBcient  to  compre* 
hend  the  real  natm^e  and  extent  of  his  scheme; 
others  were  alien  in  feeling  and-  interest,  and 
bid  been  brought  up  in  the  serriee  of  a  rival 
company.  Whatever  sympathies  they  might 
originally  have  had  with  him,  were  impaired,  if 
not  destroyed  by  the  war.  They  looked  upon 
his  cause  as  desperate,  and  only  considered  how 
they  might  make  interest  to  regain  a  situation 
Under  their  former  employers.  The  absence  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  the  only  real  representative  of  Mr. 
Astor,  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation  with  the 
North-west  Company,  completed  the  series  of 
cross  purposes.  Had  that  gentleman  been 
present,  the  transfer,  in  all  probability,  would 
not  have  taken  place. 

It  is  painful,  at  all  times,  to  see  a  grand  and 
benefidal  stroke  of  genius  fail  of  its  aim,  but 
we  regret  •  the  failure  of  this  enterprise  in  a 
national  point  of  view;  for,' had  it  been  crowned 
with  success,  it  wotild  have  redounded  greatly 
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to  the  adyautage  and  extension  of  our  oom-r 
xnerce.  The  profits  drawn  from  the  country  in 
question  by  the  British  Fur  Company^  tibough 
of  ample  amount,  form  no  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  advantages  that  would  have 
arisen  had  it  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  That  company, 
as  has  been  shown^  is  limited  La  the  nature  and 
scope  of  its  operations,  and  can  make  but  little 
use  of  the  maritime  facilities  held  out  by  an 
emporium  and  a  harbour  on  that  coast.  In  our 
hands,  beside  the  roving  bands  of  trappers  and 
traders,  the  country  would  have  been  explored 
and  settled  by  industrious  husbandmen;  and 
the  fertile  valleys,  bordering  its  rivers,  and  shut 
up  among  its  mountains,  would  have  been  made 
to  pour  forth  their  agricultural  treasure  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  wealth* 

In  respect  to  commerce  we  should  have  bad 
a  Une  of  trading  posts  from  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Missouri  across  the  Rocky  mountains^ 
forming  a  high  road  from  the  great  regions  of 
the  west  to  the  shores  of  the  F^uafic    We 
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should  have  had  a  fortified  post  and  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  commanding  the  trade 
of  that  river  and  its  tributaries^  and  of  a  wide 
extent  of  country  and  sea  coast;  carrying  on 
an  active  and  profitable  commerce  with  the 
Sandwich  islands^  and  a  direct  and  firequent 
communication  with  China.  In  a  word^ 
Astoria  might  have  realized  the  anticipations  of 
Mr.  Astor,  so  well  understood  and  appreciated 
by  Mr.  Jefferson^  in  gradually  becoming  a 
commercial  empire  beyond  the  mountains^ 
peopled  by  ''free  and  independent  Ameri- 
cans^ and  linked  with  us  by  ties  of  blood  and 
interest.^ 

We  repeat^  therefore^  our  sincere  r^ret,  that 
our  government  should  have  neglected  the 
overture  of  Mr.  Astor^  and  suffered  the  moment 
to  pass  by^  when  iuU  possession  of  this  region 
might  have  been  taken  quietly,  as  a  matter  of 
GOxu*se,  and  a  military  post  established,  withoot 
dispute,  at  Astoria.  Our  statesmen  have  be* 
come  sensible,  when  too  late,  of  the  importance 
of  this  measure.     Bills  have  repeatedly  been 
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brotight  itito  congress  for  the  puvpose^  bat 
without  success ;  and  our  rigfatfol  possesao&t 
on  that  coast^  as  well  as  Our  trade  on  ihe 
Pacific,  have  no  rallying  point  protected  by  the 
national  flag,  and  by  a  military  force. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  second  period  of  ten 
years  is  fast  elapsing.  In  1838,  the  question 
of  title  will  again  come  up,  and  most  probably^ 
in  the  present  amicable  state  of  our  relations 
with  Great  Britsdn  will  be  again  postponed. 
Every  year,  however,  the  litigated  claim  is 
growing  in  importance.  There  is  no  pride  so 
jealous  and  irritable  as  the  pride  of  territory. 
As  one  wave  of  emigration  after  another  roUs 
into  the  vast  re^ons  of  the  west,  and  our  set- 
tlements stretch  towards  the  Rocky  mountains^ 
the  eager  eyes  of  our  pioneers  will  pry  beyond^ 
and  they  will  become  impatient  of  any  barrier 
or  impediment  in  the  way  of  what  they  con- 
sider  a  grand  outlet  of  our  empire.  Should  any 
circumstance,  therefore,  unfortunately  occur  to 
disturb  the  present  harmony  of  the  two  nations^, 
this    ill-adjusted    question,    which     now    lies 
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donnant;  may  suddenly  start  up  into  one  of 
belligerent  import,  and  Astoria  become  the 
watchword  in  a  contest  for  dominion  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific 
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Draft  of  a  Petition  to  Congress,  sent  bt  Mr.  Astor 

IN  1812. 
To  the  Honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled. 
The  Petition  of  the  American  Fur  Company  respect- 
fully sheweth : 
That  the  trade  witli  the  several  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America,  has,  for  many  years  past,  been  almost  exclusively 
carried  on  by  the  mercliants  of  Canada ;  who,  having 
formed  powerful  and  extensive  associations  for  that  pur- 
pose, being  aided  by  British  capital,  and  being  encouraged 
by  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  British  Government, 
could  not  be  opposed,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  by 
individuals  of  the  United  States. 

That  by  means  of  the  above  trade,  thus  systematically 
pursued,  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
have  been  deprived  of  commercial  profits  and  advantages, 
to  which  they  appear  to  have  just  and  natural  pretensions, 
but  a  great  and  dangerous  influence  has  been  establislied 
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ever  die  Indian  tribes,  difficult  to  be  counteracted,  and 
amiable  of  being  exerted  at  critical  periods,  to  the  g;ieat 
injury  and  annoyance  of  our  frontier  settlements. 

That  in  order  to  obtain  at  least  a  part  of  the  above 
trade,  and  more  particularly  that  which  is  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  your  petitionos,  in  the 
year  1808,  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  fix>m  die 
state  of  New  Yoris,  whereby  they  are  enabled,  with  a 
competent  capital,  to  cany  on  the  said  trade  with  the 
Indians  in  such  manner  as  may  be  conformable  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to 
such  commerce. 

That  the  capital  mentioned  in  the  said  act,  amoontiiig 
to  one  million  of  dollars,  having  been  duly  formed,  your 
petitioners  entered  with  zeal  and  alacrity  into  those  large 
and  important  arrangements,  which  were  neoessaiy  for, 
or  conducive  to,  the  object  of  their  incorporation ;  and 
among  other  things,  purchased  a  great  part  of  the  sto^ 
in  trade,  and  trading  establishments,  of  the  Michilimac- 
kinac  Company  of  Canada.  Your  petitioners  also^  with 
the  expectation  of  great  public  and  private  advantage 
from  the  use  of  the  siud  establidiments,  ordered,  daring 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1810,  an  assortment  of  goods 
from  England,  suitable  for  the  Indian  trade ;  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  November 
of  that  year,  were  shipped  to  Canada  instead  of  New 
York,  and  have  been  transported,  under  a  veiy  beafj 
expense,  into  the  interior  of  the  countiy.  But  as  diey 
eould  not  legally  be  brought  into  the  Indian  countiy 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  they  have 
been  stored  on  the  island  of  St.  Joseph,  in  lake  Hnraa^ 
irhere  they  now  remain. 
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Your  petitioiien,  with  great  deference  and  implicit 
submission  to  the  wisdom  of  the  national  legislature,  beg 
leave  to  suggest  for  oonsideFation,  whether  they  have  not 
some  claim  to  national  attention  and  eooouragement, 
from  the  nature  and  importance  of  their  undertaking ; 
wliich,  though  hazardous  and  unoertain'as  it  concerns  their 
private  emolument,  must^  at  any  rate^  redound  to  the 
public  security  and  advantage.  If  their  undertaking  shall 
uppear  to  be  of  the  description  given,  they  would  further 
suggest  to  your  honourable  bodies,  that  unless  they  can 
procure  a  regular  supply  for  the  trade  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  it  may  languish,  and  be  finally  abandoned  by 
American  citizens ;  when  it  will  revert  to  its  former 
channel,  with  additional,  and  perhaps  vrith  irresistible^ 
power. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  upon  all  those  consi* 
derations  .of  public  policy  which  will  present  tliemselves 
to  your  honourable  bodies,  in  connexion  witli  those 
already  mentioned,  your  petitioners  respectfully  pray  that 
a  law  may  be  passed  to  enable  the  President,  or  any  of  the 
heads  of  departments  acting  under  hb  authority,  to  grant 
permits  for  the  introduction  of  goods  necessaiy  for  the 
supply  of  the  Indians,  into  the  Indian  country  that  is 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  under  such 
regulations,  and  with  such  restrictions,  as  may  secure  the 
public  revenue  and  promote  the  public  wel&re. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 
In  witness  whereof,  the  common  seal  of  the  American 

Fur  Company  is  hereunto  affixed,  the     day  of  March* 

1812. 

By  order  of  the  Corporation. 
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AN  ACT  to  enable  the  American  Fur  Company,  and 
other  citizens,  to  introduce  goods  necessaiy  for  tbe 
Indian  trade  into  tlie  territories  within  tbe  bounds 
ries  of  the  United  States. 
Wbeheas,  the  public  peace  and  wel&re  require  that 
the  native  Indian  tribes,  residing  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States,  should  receive  their  necessary  supplies 
under  the  authority  and  from  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States :  Therefore^  be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  congres 
assembled,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  the  heads  of  departments, 
thereunto  by  him  duly  authorised,  from  time  to  time  to 
grant  permits  to  the  American  Pur  Company,  their  agents 
or  factors,  or  any  other  dtizens  of  the  United  States 
•engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  to  introduce  into  the  Indka 
country  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States, 
such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  as  may  be  neoessaiy 
for  the  said  trade,  under  sudi  vegulatioDS  and  restrictions 
as  the  said  President  or  heads  of  dq[iartiiientB  may  judge 
proper ;  any  law  or  r^;u]ation  to  the  cootmiy,  in  anywise^ 
notwithstanding. 
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Letter  from  Mr.  Gallatik  to  Mb.  Astor,  dated 

New  York,  August  5,  1635. 

,  Dear  Sir, 

•  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  state  such 
facts  as  I  recollect,  Couching  the  •  subjects  mentioned  in 
your  letter  of  the  28th-  u]t«  I  may  be  mistaken  respect- 
ing dates  and  details,  and  will  only  relate  general  facts, 
which  I  well  remember. 

In  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  1794  widi  Great 
Britain,  the  citizens  and  aubfects  of  each  country  were 
permitted  to  trade  with  the  Indians  residing  in  the  ter- 
fitories  of  the  other  party.  The  recipcocity  was  altogether 
nominal.  Since  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  British  had 
inherited  from  the  French  the  whole  fur  trade,  through 
the  great  lakes  and  their  communications,  with  all  the 
western  Indians,  whether  residing  in  the  British  domi- 
nions or  the  United  States.  They  kept  the  important 
western  posts  on  those  lakes  till  about  the  year  1797. 
And  the  defensive  Indian  war,  which  the  United  States  had 
to  sustain  from  1776  to  1795,  had  still  more  alienated  the 
Indians,  and  secured  to  the  British  their  exclusive  trade, 
carried  through  the  lakes,  wherever  the  Indians  in  that 
quarter  lived.  No  American  could,  without  imminent 
danger  of  property  and  life,  carry  on  that  trade,  even 
within  the  United  States,  by  the  way  of  either  Michili- 
mackinac  or  St.  Mary's.  And  independent  of  the  loss  of 
commerce.  Great  Britain  was  enabled  to  preserve  a  most 
dangerous  influence  over  our  Indians. 
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It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  you  communi- 
cated to  our  government  the  prospect  you  had  to  be 
able,  and  your  intention,  to  purchase  one  half  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  Canadian  Fnr  Company,  engaged  in  trade 
by  the  way  of  Michilimackinac  with  oor  own  Indians. 
You  wished  to  know  whether  the  plan  met  with*  the 
approbation  of  govemment,  and  how  &r  yon  could  rdy 
on  its  protection  and  encouragement.    This  overtuie  was 
received  with  great  satisfaction  by  tiie  administration,  and 
Mr.  Jefferson,  then  President,  wrote  you  to  that  effect. 
I  was  also  directed,  as  secretary  of  the  traasuiy,  to  write 
to  you  an  official  letter  to  the  same  purpose.    On  inves* 
tigating  the  subject,  it  was  found  that  the  executive  had 
no  authority  to  give  you  any  direct  aid ;  and  I  believe 
that  you  received  nothing  more  than  an  entire  approba* 
tion  of  your  plan,  and  general  assaianoes  of  the  proleo* 
tion  due  to  eveiy  citizen  engaged  in  lawful  and  usefiil 
pursuits. 

You  did  effect  the  contemplated  purchase,  but  in  whMt 
year  I  do  not  recollect.  Immediately  befive  the  war, 
you  represented  that  a  large  quantity  of  merduuidiae^ 
intended  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  indnding  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  belonging  to  that  coneem  of  which 
you  owned  one  half,  was  deposited  at  a  post  on  lake 
Huron,  within  the  British  dominions ;  that,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  ultimately  falling  into  the  hands  of  Indiaas 
who  might  prove  hostile,  you  were  desirous  to  tiy  to  fasve 
&em  conveyed  into  ^be  United  States ;  but  ihat  you 
were  prevented  by  the  then  existing  law  of  uon-intcrcouiaD 
with  the  British  dominions. 

The  executive  could  not  annul  the  proviiioiiB  of  that 
law.    But  I  was  directed  to  instmct  the  colfcctoii  on  die 
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Jakes,  in  case  you  or  your  agents  should  voluntarily  brin^ 
in  and  deliver  to  them  any  parts  of  the  goods  above 
mentioned,  to  receive  and  keep  them  in  their  guard,  and 
not  to  commence  prosecutions  until  further  instructions : 
the  intention  being  then  to  apply  to  congress  for  an  act 
remitting  the  forfeiture  and  penalties.  I  wrote  accord- 
ingly, to  that  effect,  to  the  collectors  of  Detroit  and 
Michilimackinac. 

The  attempt  to  obtain  the  goods  did  not,  however 
succeed ;  and  I  cannot  say  how  fiir  the  failure  injured  you. 
But  the  war  proved  fatal  to  another  much  more  extensive 
and  important  enterprise. 

Previous  to  that  time,  but  I  also  forget  the  year, 
you  had  undertaken  to  carry  on  a  trade  on  your  own 
account,  though  I  believe  under  the  New  York  charter  of 
the  American  Fur  Ck>mpany,  with  the  Indians  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  Tliis  project  was  also  communicated 
to  government,  and  met,  of  course,  with  its  full  approbar 
tion,  and  best  wishes  for  your  success.  You  carried  it  on 
the  most  extensive  scale,  sending  several  ships  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  a  large  party  by  land 
across  the  mountains,  and  finally  founding  the  establish- 
ment of  Astoria. 

This  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
during  the  war,  from  circumstances  with  which  I  am  but 
imperfectly  acquainted — ^being  then  absent  on  a  foreign 
mission.  I  returned,  in  September,  1815,  and  sailed 
again  on  a  mission  to  France  in  June,  1816.  During 
that  period  I  visited  Washington  twice— in  October  or 
November,  1815,  and  in  March,  1816.  On  one  of  those 
two  occasions,  and  I  believe  on  the  last,  you  mentioned 
to  me  that  you  were  disposed  once  more  to  renew  the 
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attempt,  and  to  reestablish  Astoria,  provided  you  had 
the  protection  of  the  American  flag ;  for  which  purpose 
a  lieutenant's  command  would  be  sufficient  to  jou.  You 
requested  me  to  mention  this  to  the  president,  which  I 
did.  Mr.  Madison  said  he  would  consider  the  subject, 
and  although  he  did  not  commit  himself^  I  thought  that 
he  received  the  proposal  favourably.  The  message  was 
veibal,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  application  was 
ever  renewed  in  a  more  formal  manner.  I  sailed  soon 
after  for  Europe,  and  was  seven  years  absent.  I  never 
had  the  pleasure^  since  1816,  to  see  Mr.  Madison,  and 
never  heard  again  any  thing  concerning  the  subject  in 
question. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  veiy  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
ALBERT  GALLATIN. 
John  Jacob  AsToa,  Esq. 

New  York. 
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Notices  of  the  present  state  op  the  Fur  Trade, 
chiefly  extracted  froh  an  article  published  in 
Silliman's  Journal  for  January,  1634. 


The  North-west  Company  did  not  long  enjoy  the  sway 
they  had  acquired  OTer  the  trading  regions  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. A  competition,  ruinous  in  its  expenses,  which 
had  long  existed  between  them  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  ended  in  their  downfal  and  the  ruin  of  most  of 
the  partners.  The  relics  of  the  company  became  merged 
in  the  riTal  association,  and  the  whole  business  was  con- 
ducted under  the  name  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

This  coalition  took  place  in  1811.  They  then  aban- 
doned Astoria,  and  built  a  large  establishment  sixty  miles 
up  the  river,  on  the  right  bank,  whidi  they  called  Fort 
Vancouver.  This  was  in  a  neighbourhood  where  provi- 
sions could  be  more  readily  procured,  and  where  there 
was  less  danger  from  molestation  by  any  naval  force. 
The  company  are  said  to  cany  on  an  active  and  prospe- 
rous trade,  and  to  give  encouragement  jto  settlers.  They 
are  extremely  jealous,  however,  of  any  interference  or 
participation  in  their  trade,  and  monopolize  it  from  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  to  the  mountains,  and  for  a  consider- 
able extent  north  and  south.  The  American  tnuiera 
and  trappers  who  venture  across  the  mountains*  instead 
of  enjoying  the  participation  in  the  trade  of  the  river  and 
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its  tributaries,  that  had  been  stipulated  by  treaty,  are 
obliged  to  keep  to  the  south,  out  of  the  track  of  tlie  Hud* 
son's  Bay  parties. 

Mr.  Aster  has  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  American 
Fur  Company,  as  he  has,  in  &ct,  from  active  business  of 
every  kind.  That  company  is  now  headed  by  Mr. 
Ramsay  Crooks ;  its  principal  establishment  is  at  Michi- 
limackinac,  and  it  receives  its  furs  from  the  post  depending 
on  tliat  station,  and  from  those  on  the  Mississippi,  Mii^ 
souri,  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  and  the  great  range  of 
country  extending  thence  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  This 
company  has  steamboats  in  its  employ,  with  which  it 
ascends  the  rivere,  and  penetrates  to  a  vast  distance  into  the 
bosom  of  those  regions  formerly  so  painfully  explored  in 
k^l-boats  and  barges,  or  by  weaiy  parties  on  horseback 
and  on  foot  The  first  irruption  of  steamboats  into  the 
heart  of  these  vast  wildernesses,  is  said  to  have  caused 
the  utmost  astonishment  and  affright  among  their  savage 
inhabitatits. 

In  addition  to  the  main  companies  already  mentioned, 
minor  associations  have  been  fonned,  which  push  their 
way  in  the  most  intrepid  manner  to  the  remote  paitrof 
the  far  west,  and  beyond  the  mountain  baniers.  One  of 
the  most  noted  of  these  is  Alley's  company,  from  St 
Louis,  which  trap  for  themselves,  and  drive  an  extensive 
trade  with  the  Indians.  The  spirit,'  enterprise,  and  hardi- 
hood of  Ashley,  are  themes  of  the  highest  eology  in  die 
far  west,  and  his  adventures  -and  exploits  fiimish  abund* 
ance  of  frontier  stories. 

Another  company  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
from  New  York,  formed  in  1831,  and  heeded  by  Captain 
Bonneville  of  the  United  States  army,  has  pushed  its 
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enterprises  into  tracks  before  but  little  known,  and  bas 
brought  considerable  quantities  of  fiirs.  from  the  region 
between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  coasts  of  Mon- 
terey and  Upper  California,  on  the  Buenaventura  and 
Timpanogos  rivers. 

The  fur  countries,  from  the  Pacific,  east  to  the  Rocky 
mountains,  are  now  occupied  (exclusive  of  private  com- 
binations and  individual  trappers  and  traders)  by  the 
Russians;  on  the  north-west,  from  Baliring's  Strait  to 
Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  in  north  latitude  fifty-three 
degrees,  and  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  thence  south 
of  tlie  Columbia  river ;  while  Ashley's  company,  and  that 
under  Captain  Bonneville,  take  the  remainder  of  the 
region  to  California.  Indeed,  the  whole  compass  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  traversed  in  every 
direction.  Tlie  mountains  and  forests,  from  the  Arctic 
Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  threaded,  through  every 
maze,  by  the  hunter.  Every  river  and  tributary  stream 
from  the  Columbia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte» 
and  from  the  M'Kenzie  to  the  Colorado  of  the  west,  from 
their  head  springs  to  their  junction,  are  searched  and 
trapped  for  beaver.  Almost  all  the  American  furs,  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  find  their 
wAy  to  New  York,  and  are  either  distributed  thence  for 
home  consumption,  or  sent  to  foreign  markets. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ship  their  furs  from  their 
factories  of  York  fort  and  from  Moose  river,  on  Hudson's 
Bay ;  their  collection  from  Grand  river,  &c^  they  ship 
from  Canada  ;  and  the  collection  from  Columbia  goes  to 
London.  None  of  their  frtrs  come  to  the  United  States, 
except  through  the  London  market. 
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The  export  trade  of  furs  from  the  United  States  is 
chiefly  to  London.  Some  quantities  have  been  sent  to 
Oanton,  and  some  few  to  Hamburgh  ;  and  an  increasiiig 
export  trade  in  beaver,  otter,  nutria,  and  vicunia  woo^ 
prepared  for  the  hatter^s  use,  is  carried  on  in  Mexico. 
Some  fun  are  exported  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston,  but  the  principal  shipments  from  the  United 
States  are  from  New  York  to  London,  from  whence  they 
are  sent  to  Leipsic,  a  well-known  mart  for  furs,  where 
they  are  disposed  of  during  the  great  fidr  in  that  dtf, 
and  distributed  to  erery  part  of  the  continent. 

The  United  States  import  from  South  America,  nutria, 
^cnnia,  diinchilla,  and  a  few  deer  skins ;  also  for  seals 
from  the  Lobos  Islands,  off  the  river  Plate.  A  quantity 
of  beaver,  otter,  &c.,are  brought  annually  from  Santa  Fe. 
Dressed  fiirs  for  edgings,  linings,  caps,  mufls,  &c.,  sncfa  as 
squirrel,  gennet,  fitch  skins,  and  blue  rabbit,  are  received 
from  the  north  of  Europe ;  also  coney  and  harels  fur ; 
but  the  largest  importations  are  fnun  London,  where  is 
concentrated  nearly  the  whole  of  the  North  American  fur 
trade. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  fur  trade,  by  which  it 
will  appear  that  the  extended  sway  of  the  Hudson^  Boy 
Company,  and  its  monopoly  of  the  region  of  which 
Astoria  was  the  key,  has  operated  to  turn  the  nuun  cup- 
rent  of  this  opulent  trade  into  the  coffers  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  render  London  the  emporium  instead  o? 
New  York,  as  Mr.  Astor  had  intended. 

We  will  subjoin  a  few  observations  on  the  animah 
sought  after  in  this  traffic,  extracted  from  the  same  intel- 
ligent source  with  the  preceding  remarks. 
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Of  the  Jut-htarmg  ammalt^  ''the  predoos  emune,"  so 
called  by  way  of  pre-emineDce,  is  found,  of  the  best  qua* 
lity,  only  in  the  cold  regions  of  Europe  and  Aaa.^  Its 
fur  is  of  the  most  perfect  whiteness,  except  the  tip  of  its 
tail,  which  is  of  a  brilliant  shining  black.  With  these 
black  tips  tacked  on  the  skins,  they  are  beautifully 
^M>tted,  producing  an  effect  often  imitated,  but  never 
equalled  in  other  furs.  The  ermine  is  of  the  geniw 
mustela  (weasel),  and  resembles  the  common  weasel  in  its 
form ;  is  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  from  the  tip  of 
the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  taiL  The  body  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches  long.  It  lives  in  hollow  trees,  rirer  banks, 
and  especially  in  beech  forests ;  preys  on  small  birds,  is 
veiy  shy,  sleeping  during  the  day,  and  empkyying  the 
night  in  search  of  food*  The  fur  of  the  older  animals  is 
preferred  to  the  younger.  It  is  taken  by  snares  and  trapse 
and  sometimes  shot  with  blunt  arrows.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  domesticate  it ;  but  it  is  extremely  wild» 
and  haa  been  found  untameable. 

The  sable  can  scarcely  be  called  second  to  the  ennine* 
It  is  a  native  of  northern  Europe,  and  Siberia,  and  is  also 
of  the  genus  mustela.  In  Samoieda,  Yakutsk,  Kanw 
schatka,  and  Russian  Lapland,  it  is  found  of  the  richest 
quality,  and  darkest  colour.  In  its  habits,  it  resembles 
the  ermine.  It  preys  on  small  squirreb  and  birds,  sleeps 
by  day,  and  prowls  for  food  during  the  night.  It  is  so 
like  the  marten  in  eveiy  particular  except  its  size,  and 
the  dark  shade  of  its  colour,  that  naturalists  have  not 
decided  whether  it  is  the  richest  and  finest  of  the  marten 

*  An  anhnal  aJIedthe  stoat,  aUnd  of  ennine,  is  said  to  be  foand 
in  Mortfa  America,  bat  very  iafetior  to  Uie  Bovopeiii  and  Atfatie. 
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tribe,  or  a  variety  of  that  species.*    It  varies  in  dtmeo* 
sions  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches. 

The  rich  dark  shades  of  the  sable,  and  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  the  ermine,  the  great  depth,  and  the  pecu* 
liar,  almost  flowing  softness  of  their  skins  and  far^  have 
combined  to  gain  them  a  preference  in  all  countries,  and 
in  all  ages  of  the  world.  In  this  age,  they  maintain  the 
same  relative  estimate  in  regard  to  other  furs,  as  when 
they  marked  the  rank  of  the  proud  crusader,  and  were 
emblazoned  in  lieraldiy :  but  in  most  European  narions* 
tliey  are  now  worn  promiscuously  by  the  opulenL 
.  The  martens  from  Northern  Asia  and  the  mountains 
of  Kamschatka  are  much  superior  to  the  American,. 
though  in  eveiy  pack  of  American  marten  skins  there  are 
a  certain  number  which  are  beautifully  shaded,  and  of  a 
dark  brown  olive  colour,  of  great  depth  and  richness. 

Next  these  in  value,  for  ornament  and  utility,  are  the 
sea  otter,  tlie  mink,  and  the  fiery  fox. 

The  fiery  fox  is  the  bright  red  of  Asia ;  is  more  bril- 
liantly coloured  and  of  finer  fur  than  any  other  of  the 
genus.  It  is  highly  valued  for  the  splendour  of  its  red 
colour  and  the  fineness  of  its  fur.  It  is  the  standard  of 
value  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Asia. 

The  sea  otter,  which  was  .first  introduced  into  oooh 
merce  in  1725,  from  the  Aleutian  and  Kurile  Islands,  is 
an  exceedingly  fine,  so%  close  fur,  jet  black  in  winter  with 
a  silken  gloss.    The  fur  of  the  young  animal  is  of  a  beau- 

«  The  flBMT  ftir  t&d  the  dutatt  eotour  are  meit  erteemed ;  mi 
whether  the  difliereiioe  mtteet  from  the  ece  of  the  uiimal,  or  from 
some  peculiarity  of  locetioii,  U  not  known.  Tliey  do  not  xwrj  more 
from  the  eomnon  mattea,  than  the  Aiahtea  hone  from  the  Phaser 
Canadian. 
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tiiul  brown  colour.  It  is  met  with  in  great  abundance  in 
Bhering's  Island,  Kamschatka,  Aleutian  and  Fox  Islands, 
and  is  also  taken  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  North  Ame- 
rica. It  is  sometimes  taken  with  nets,  but  more  frequently 
with  clubs  and  spears.  Their  food  is  principally  lobster 
and  other  shell  fish. 

In  1760  furs  had  become  so  scarce  in  Siberia,  that  the 
supply  was  insufficient  for  the  demand  in  the  Asiatic 
countries.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  sea  otter  was 
introduced  into  the  markets  for  China.  Hie  skins  brought 
such  incredible  prices,  as  to  originate  immediately  several 
American  and  British  expeditions  to  the  northern 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  to  Nootka  sound,  and  the  north-west 
coast  of  America;  but  the  Russians  already  had  posses- 
sion of  the  tract  which  they  now  hold,  and  had  arranged  a 
trade  for  the  sea  otter  with  the  Koudek  tribes.  They  do 
not  engross  the  trade,  however ;  the  American  north-west 
trading  ships  procure  them,  all  along  the  coast,  from  the 
Indians. 

'  At  one  period,  the  fur  seals  formed  no  inconsiderable 
item  in  the  trade.  South  Georgia,  in  south  latitude  fifty- 
five  degrees,  discovered  in  1675,  was  explored  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1771.  The  Americans  immediately  commenced 
carrying  seal  skins  thence  to  China,  vdiere  they  obtained 
the  most  exorbitant  prices.  One  million  two  hundred 
thousand  skins  have  been  taken  from  that  island  alone, 
and  nearly  an  equal  number  from  the  island  of  Deso- 
lation, sinoe  they  were  £rsl  resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of 
Qommerce. 

The  discovery  of  the  South  Shetlands,  sixty-three  degrees 
south  latitude,  in  1818,  added  surprisingly  to  die  trade  in 
fur  seals.    The  number  taken  from  the  South  Shetlands 
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in  1821  and  1822»  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand.  This  valuable  animal  is  nofr  almost  extinct  in 
all  these  islands,  owing  to  the  extenninating  system 
adopted  by  the  hunters.  They  are  still  taken  on  the 
Lobos  Islands,  where  the  provident  govennnent  of  Moo* 
tevideo  restrict  the  fishery,  or  hunting;  within  certain 
limits,  whidi  insures  an  annual  retom  of  tibe  seals.  At 
certain  seasons  these  amphibia,  for  the  purpose  of  renew- 
ing their  coat,  come  up  on  the  dark  frowning  rods  and 
precipices,  where  there  is  not  a  trace  of  vegetation.  In 
the  middle  of  Januaiy,  the  islands  are  paitially  cleared  of 
snow,  where  a  few  patches  of  short  stia^ling  grass  spring 
np  in  favourable  situations ;  but  the  seals  do  not  lesort  to 
it  for  food.  They  remain  on  the  rocks  not  less  than  two 
months,  without  any  sustenance,  when  they  retann  much 
emaciated  to  the  sea. 

Bears  of  various  species  and  oolouts,  many  varieties  of 
the  fox,  the  wolf,  the  beaver,  the  otter,  the  maiteOy  the 
raccoon,  the  badger,  the  wolverine,  the  mink,  the  lynx, 
the  muskret,  the  woodchuck,  the  rabbit,  the  hare,  and  the 
squirrel,  are  natives  of  North  America. 

The  beaver,  otter,  lynx,  fisher,  har^  and  raccoon,  aie 
liaed  principally  lor  hats ;  while  the  bears  of  several  «»• 
rieties  funush  an  excellent  material  for  sleif^  liningiB^  for 
cavalry  caps,  and  other  military  equipments*  The  fur  oC 
the  black  Ibx  is  the  most  valuable  of  any  of  the  Ane» 
rican  varieties,  and  next  to  that  the  red,  which  is  exported 
to  China  and  Smyrna.  In  China,  the  red  is  employed  hs 
trimmings,  linings  and  robes ;  the  latter  being  varieytwl^ 
by  adding  the  black  fur  of  the  paws;  in  spots  or  waives, 
lliere  are  many  other  varieties  of  American  fox,  such  as 
the  gray,  the  white,  the  cross,  the  silver,  and  the  dun 
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coloured.  The  silver  fox  is  a  rare  animal,  a  native  of  the 
woody  country  below  the  falls  of  the  Columbia  riyer.  It 
has  a  long^  thick,  deep  lead-coloured  fur,  intermingled 
with  long  hairs,  invariably  white  at  the  top  forming  a 
bright,  lustrous  silver  gray,  esteemed  by  some  more 
beautiful  than  any  other  kind  of  fox. 

The  skins  of  the  bufblo,  of  the  Rocky  mountain  sheep, 
of  various  deer,  and  of  the  antelope,  are  included  in  the 
fhr  trade  with  the  Indians  and  trappers  of  the  north  and 
^Test. 

Fox  and  seal  skins  are  sent  from  Greenland  to  Den- 
mark. Tlie  white  fur  of  the  arctic  fox  and  polar  bear  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  packs  brought  to  the  traders  by 
the  most  northern  tribes  of  Indians,  but  is  not  particu- 
larly valuable.  The  silver-tipped  rabbit  is  peculiar  to 
England,  and  is  sent  thence  to  Russia  and  China. 

Other  furs  are  employed  and  valued  according  to  the 
caprices  of  fashion,  as  well  in  those  countries  where  they 
are  needed  for  defences  against  the  severity  of  the  seasons, 
as  among  the  inhabitants  of  milder  climates,  who,  being 
of  Tartar  or  Sclavonian  descent,  are  said  to  inherit 
an  attachment  to  furred  clothing.  Such  are  the  inha- 
bitants of  Poland,  of  Southern  Russia,  of  China,  of 
Persia,  of  Turkey,  and  all  the  nations  of  Gothic  origin  in 
the  middle  and  western  parts  of  Europe.  Under  the 
burning  suns  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  mild  climes  of 
Bucharia  and  Independent  Tartary,  there  is  also  a  con- 
stant demand,  and  a  great  consumption,  where  there  exists 
no  physical  necessity.  In  our  own  temperate  latitudes, 
besides  their  use  in  the  arts,  they  are  in  request  for  oma* 
ment  and  warmth  during  the  vrinter,  and  large  quantities 
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are  annually  consumed  for  both  purposes  in  the  United 
States. 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  it  appears  that  the  fur 
trade  must  henceforward  decline.  The  advanced  state  of 
geographical  science  shows  that  no  new  countries  remain 
to  be  explored.  In  North  America  the  animals  are 
slowly  decreasing,  from  the  persevering  efforts  and  the 
indiscriminate  slaughter  practised  by  the  hunters,  and  by 
the  appropriation  to  the  uses  of  man  of  those  forests  and 
rivers  which  have  afforded  them  food  and  protection. 
They  recede  with  the  aborigines,  before  the  tide  of  civili- 
zation ;  but  a  diminished  supply  vriU  remain  in  the 
mountains,  and  uncultivated  tracts  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, if  the  avidity  of  the  hunter  can  be  restrained  within 
proper  limitations. 
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HEIGHT  OF  THS  BOCKT  MOUNTAINS. 


Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  tiie  height  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  have^  as 
yet,  done  justice  to  their  real  altitude,  which  promises  to 
place  them  only  second  to  the  highest  mountains  of  the 
known  world.  Their  height  has  been  diminished  to  the 
eye  by  the  great  elevation  of  the  plains  from  whicli  they 
rise.  They  consist,  according  to  Long,  of  ridges,  knobs, 
and  peaks,  variously  disposed.  The  more  elevated  parts 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  which  contribute  to  give 
them  a  luminous,  and,  at  a  great  distance,  even  a  brilliant 
appearance ;  whence  they  derived,  among  some  of  the  first 
discoverers,  the  name  of  the  Shlnmg  mountains. 

James  s  Peak  has  generally  been  cited  as  the  highest  of 
the  chain ;  and  its  elevation  above  the  common  level  iias 
been  ascertained,  by  a  trigonometrical  measurement,  to  be 
about  eiglit  thousand  five  hundred  feet  Mr.  Long,  how- 
ever, judged,  from  the  position  of  the  snow  near  the  sum- 
mits of  other  peaks  and  ridges  at  no  great  distance  from  it« 
tliat  they  were  much  higher.  Having  heard  Professor 
Renwick,  of  New  York,  express  an  opinion  of  the 
altitude  of  these  mountains  far  beyond  what  had  usually 
been  ascribed  to  them,  we  applied  to  him  for  the  autliority 
on  which  he  grounded  his  observation,  and  here  subjoin 
his  reply : — 
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Columbia  College,  New  York,  F^muay  23,  1836. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  compliance  witli  your  request,  I  have  to  com- 
municate some  &cts  in  relation  to  the  heights  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  tlie  sources  whence  I  obtained 
the  information. 

In  conversation  with  Simon  M*Gillivray,  Esq.,  a  partner 
of  the  North-west  Company,  he  stated  to  me  his  im- 
pression, that  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  route 
puisued  by  the  traders  of  that  company  were  nearly 
as  high  as  the  Himalayas.  He  liad  himself  crossed 
by  this  route,  seen  the  snowy  summits  of  the  peaks, 
and  experienced  a  degree  of  cold  which  required  a  spirit 
thermometer  to  indicate  it.  His  authority  for  the  es- 
timate of  the  heights  was  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
employed  for  several  years  as  surveyor  of  that  company. 
This  conversation  occurred  about  sixteen  years  since, 

A  year  or  two  afterwards,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining* 
at  Major  Ddafield's,  with  Mr.  Thompson,  the  gentleman 
referred  to  by  Mr.  M'Gillivray.  I  inquired  of  him 
in  relation  to  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Mr. 
M'Gillivray,  and  he  stated,  that,  by  the  joint  means  of 
the  barometer  and  trigonometric  measurement,  he  had 
ascertained  the  height  of  one  of  the  peaks  to  be  about 
twenty-five  thousand  feet,  and  there  were  otheis  of  nearly 
the  same  height  in  the  vicinity. 

I  am»  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

JAMES  RENWICK. 

To  W.  IaVIKG,£8Q. 
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fiUG6E8TI0R8  WITH  KB8PECT  TO  THE  INDIAN  TRIBES,  AND 
THE  PBOTBCTION  OF  OUR  TEADE. 


In  the  course  of  this  work,  a  few  general  remarks  have 
been  hazarded  respecting  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  prairies^ 
and  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  them  in  future 
times,  to  our  trade  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
with  the  Spanish  frontiers.  Since  writing  those  remarks, 
we  have  met  with  some  excellent  observations  and  sug- 
gestions, in  manuscript,  on  the  same  subject,  written 
by  Captain  Bonneville,  of  the  United  States  army,  who 
has  lately  returned  from  a  long  residence  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Captain  B.  approves 
highly  of  the  plan  recently  adopted  by  the  United  States 
government  for  tlie  organization  of  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons for  the  protection  of  our  western  frontier,  and  the 
trade  across  the  prairies.  *'  No  other  species  of  military 
force,*'  he  observes,  "  is  at  all  competent  to  cope  with 
these  restless  and  wandering  hordes,  who  require  to  be 
opposed  with  swiftness  quite  as  much  as  witli  strength  ; 
and  the  consciousness  that  a  troop,  uniting  those  quar 
lifications,  is  always  on  the  alert  to  avenge  their  outrages 
upon  the  settlers  and  traders,  will  go  very  far  towards 
restraining  them  from  the  perpetration  of  those  thefts 
and  murders  which  they  have  heretofore  committed  with 
impunity,  whenever  stratagem  or  superiority  of  force  has 
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given  them  the  advantage.  Their  interest  already  has 
done  something  towards  their  pacification  with  oar 
countrymen.  From  tlie  traders  among  them  they  receive 
their  supplies  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  upon  veiy 
equitable  terms  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  property  is  yearly  distributed 
among  them  by  the  government,  as  presents,  it  will 
readily  be  perceived  that  they  are  greatly  dependant 
upon  us  for  their  most  valued  resources.  If,  superadded 
to  this  inducement,  a  frequent  display  of  military  power 
be  made  in  their  territories,  there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat 
the  desired  security  and  peace  will  be  speedily  afforded 
to  our  own  people.  But  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
permanent  amity  and  concord  amongst  the  various  east 
and  west  tribes  themselves,  seems  to  me,  if  not  wholly 
impracticable,  at  least  infinitely  more  difficult  than  many 
excellent  philanthropists  have  hoped  and  believed.  Those 
nations  which  have  so  lately  emigrated  from  the  midst  of 
our  settlements  to  live  upon  our  western  borders,  and 
have  made  some  progress  in  agriculture  and  the  arts 
of  civilization,  have,  in  the  property  they  have  acquired, 
and  the  protection  and  aid  extended  to  them,  too  many 
advantages  to  be  induced  readily  to  take  up  arms  against 
us,  particularly  if  they  can  be  brought  to  the  full  con- 
viction that  their  new  homes  will  be  permanent  and 
undisturbed  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  and  motive^ 
in  policy  as  well  as  liumanity,  for  our  ameliorating 
their  condition  by  eveiy  means  in  our  power.  But 
the  case  is  far  different  with  regard  to  the  Osages,  the 
Kanzas,  the  Pawnees,  and  other  roving  hordes  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  tlie  settlements.  Wild  and  restless  in  their 
character  and  habits,  they  are  by  no  means  so  susceptible 
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of  control  or  civilization ;  and  they  are  urged  by  strong, 
and,  to  them,  irresistible  causes  in  their  situation  and 
necessities,  to  the  daily  perpetration  of  violence  and  fraud. 
Their  permanent  subsistence,  for  example,  is  derived  from 
the  buffalo  hunting  grounds,  which  lie  a  great  distance 
from  their  towns.  Twice  a  year  they  are  obliged  to  make 
long  and  dangerous  expeditions,  to  procure  the  necessary 
provisions  for  themselves  and  their  &milies.  For  this 
purpose,  horses  are  absolutely  requisite,  for  their  own 
comfort  and  safety,  as  well  as  for  the  transportation  of 
their  food,  and  their  little  stock  of  valuables ;  and  without 
them  they  would  be  reduced,  during  a  great  portion  of 
tlie  year,  to  a  state  of  abject  misery  and  privation.  They 
have  no  brood  mares,  nor  any  trade  sufficiently  valuable 
to  supply  their  yearly  losses,  and  they  endeavour  to  keep 
up  their  stock  by  stealing  horses  from  the  other  tribes  to 
the  west  and  south-west.  Our  own  people,  and  the  tribes 
immediately  upon  our  borders,  may  indeed  be  protected 
from  their  depredations ;  and  the  Kanzas,  Osages,  Paw- 
nees, and  others,  may  be  induced  to  remain  at  peace 
among  themselves,  so  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  pursue 
the  old  custom  of  levying  upon  the  Camanches  and  other 
remote  nations  for  their  complement  of  steeds  for  the 
warriors,  and  pack-horses  for  their  transportations  to  and 
from  the  hunting  ground.  But  the  instant  they  are  forced 
to  maintain  a  peaceful  and  inoffensive  demeanour  towards 
the  tribes  along  the  Mexican  border,  and  find  that  every 
violation  of  their  rights  is  followed  by  the  avenging  arm 
of  our  government,  the  result  must  be,  that,  reduced  to  a 
wretchedness  and  want  which  they  can  ill  brook,  and 
feeling  the  certainty  of  punishment  for  every  attempt  to 
ameliorate  their  condition  in  the  only  way  they  as  yet 
VOL.  III.  U 
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comprehend,  they  will  abandon  tfamr  unihtidiil  Uailtoiy, 
and  reniave  to  the  neighboariiood  of  the  Mexican  landb^ 
and  there  cany  on  a  vigorous  predatoiy  naiftre  indiKri- 
minatdy  upon  the  Mexicans  and  our  own  pec^ie  trading 
or  tiavelling  in  that  quarter, 

"  The  Indians  of  the  prairies  are  almost  innmnerabls. 
Thdr  superior  hMsemanship,  which,  in  my  o^nion,  &r 
esoeeds  that  of  any  other  people  on  the  &oe  of  the  eartfa» 
their  daring  bravery,  their  cunning  and  skill  in  the  waiihre 
of  the  wildenMM^and  the  astonidiing  rapidity  and  secrecy 
with  which  they  are  accustomed  to  move  in  th«r  martiai 
expeditions,  will  always  render  them  most  dangerous  and 
vexatious  neighbouis,  n^en  their  necessities  or  their  dis- 
contents may  drive  them  to  hostility  with  our  fiooticm* 
Their  mode  and  principles  of  waiftre  will  always  prateet 
them  from  final  and  irretrievable  defeat,  and  secure  their 
fiunilies  from  partidpatiDg  in  any  blow,  however  aevcrcb 
which  ouihretribution  migjit  deal  out  to  them. 

**  The  Oamandies  lay  the  Mexicans  under  contribulioii 
for  hones  and  mules,  which  they  are  always  eng^iged  in 
stesJing  from  them  in  incredible  numbets ;  and  from  the 
Camanches,  all  the  roving  tribes  of  the  &r  west,  by  a 
nmilar  exertion  of  skill  and  daring  supply  themselves  in 
totn.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  under  all  these  cucum- 
etances,  that  the  apparent  fotiKty  of  any  phyanthropfe 
achemes  for  the  benefit  of  these  nations,  and  a  regard  for 
our  own  protection,  concur  in  recommending  that  we 
femain  satisfied  with  nudnlaining  peace  upon  our  own 
immediate  borikra,  and  leave  the  Mexicans  and  the 
Camandies,  and  all  the  tribes  hostile  to  these  Jast^  to 
settle  their  difierenoes  and  difficulties  in  their  own  w^. 

**  In  order  to  give  full  security  and  protection  to  our 
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tiMiiag  parties  circuUtaDg  in  all  directions  through  the 
great  piairies»  I  am  under  the  impression  that  a  few  judi- 
cious measures  on  the  part  of  the  government*  involving  a 
veiy  limited  expense,  would  be  sufficient.  And*  in  atlaix^ 
ing  this  end,  which  of  itself  has  already  become  an  oliject 
of  public  interest  and  import,  another,  of  much  greater 
consequence,  might  be  brought  about*  viz^  the  securing 
to  the  states  a  most  valuable  and  increasing  trader  now 
canied  on  by  caravans  directly  to  Santa  F^«* 

"  As  to  the  first  desideratum :  the  Indians  can  only 
be  made  to  respect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  Ameiicaa 
parties,  by  rendering  them  dependant  upon  m  lor  their 
supplies ;  which  can  alone  be  done  with  complete  effect  fagr 
the  establishment  of  a  trading  post,  with  resident  traders, 
at  some  point  which  will  unite  a  sufficient  number  of 
advantages  to  attract  the  several  tribes  to  itself  in  pre- 
ference to  their  present  places  of  resort  for  that  purpose .; 
for  it  is  a  well-known  &ci,  that  the  Indians  will  always 
protect  their  trader,  and  those  in  whom  he  is  interestecC 
80  long  as  they  derive  ben^ts  from  him*  The  altemaUve 
presented  to  those  at  the  north,  by  the  residence  of  the 
agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  amongst  them,  ren- 
ders the  condition  of  our  people  in  that  quarter  less 
secure ;  but  I  think  it  will  appear,  at  once,  upon  the  most 
4nusoiy  examination,  that  no  such  opposition  further 
south  could  be  maintained*  so  as  to  weaken  the  ben^ts 
of  such  an  establishment  as  is  here  suggested. 

"  In  considering  this  matter,  the  first  question  which 
presents  itself  is,  where  do  these  tribes  now  make  their 
exchanges^  and  obtain  their  necessary  supplies?  Th^ 
resort  almost  exclusively  to  the  Mexicans,  who,  them- 
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seivefly  purchase  ^m  us  whatever  the  Indians  most  seek 
for.  In  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  (xelerit  paribus,  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  monopolize  the  whole 
traffic  All  that  is  wanting  is  some  location  more  conve- 
nient for  the  natives  than  that  offered  by  the  Mexicans,  to 
give  us  the  undisputed  superiority ;  and  the  selection  of 
such  a  point  requires  but  a  knowledge  of  tlie  sin^e  feet, 
that  these  nations  invariably  winter  upon  die  head  waters 
of  the  Arkansas,  and  there  prepare  all  their  bu&lo  robes 
for  trade.  These  robes  are  heavy,  and,  to  the  Indian, 
vexy  difficult  of  transportation.  Nothing  but  necessity 
induces  them  to  travel  any  great  distance  with  such  incon^ 
venient  baggage.  A  post,  therefore,  established  upon  the 
head  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  must  infallibly  secure  an 
uncontested  preference  over  that  of  the  Mexicans,  even  at 
their  prices  and  rates  of  barter.  Then  let  the  dragoons 
occasionally  move  about  among  these  people  in  large  pai^ 
ties,  impressing  them  with  the  proper  estimate  of  our 
power  to  protect  and  to'punish,  and  at  once  we  have  com- 
plete and  assured  security  for  all  citizens  whose  enterprise 
may  lead  them  beyond  the  border,  and  an  end  to  the  ouU 
rages  and  depredations  which  now  dog  the  footsteps  of  the 
traveller  in  the  prairies,  and  arrest  and  repress  the  most 
advantageous  commerce.  Such  a  post  need  not  be 
stronger  than  fifty  men ;  twenty-five  to  be  employed  as 
hunters,  to  supply  the  garrison,  and  the  residue  as  a 
defence  against  any  hostility.  Situated  here  upon  the 
good  lands  of  the  Arkansas,  in  the  midst  of  abundance  of 
timber,  while  it  might  be  kept  up  at  a  most  inconsider- 
able expense,  such  an  establishment  within  ninety  miles  of 
SAnta  Fc  or  Tou^  would  be  more  than  justified  by  the 
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Other  and  more  important  advantages  before  alluded  to, 
leaving  the  protection  of  the  traders  with  the  Indian  tribes 
entirely  out  of  the  question. 

"  This  great  trade,  carried  on  by  caravans  to  Santa  F6, 
annually  loads  one  hundred  wagons  with  merchandise, 
which  is  bartered  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico  for 
cash  and  for  beaver  fun.  The  numerous  articles  excluded 
as  contraband,  and  the  exorbitant  duties  laid  upon  all 
those  that  are  admitted  by  the  Mexican  government,  pre- 
sent so  many  obstacles  to  commerce,  that  I  am  well  per- 
suaded, that  if  a  post,  such  as  is  here  suggested,  should  be 
established  on  the  Arkansas,  it  would  become  the  place 
of  deposit,  not  only  for  the  present  trade,  but  for  one 
infinitely  more  extended.  Here  the  Mexicans  might 
purchase  their  supplies,  and  might  well  afford  to  sell  them 
at  prices  which  would  silence  all  competition  from  any 
other  quarter. 

"  These  two  trades,  with  the  Mexicans  and  the  Indians, 
centring  at  this  post,  would  give  rise  to  a  large  village  of 
traders  and  labourers,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  hailed, 
by  all  that  section  of  country,  as  a  permanent  and  inva- 
luable advantage.  A  few  pack-horses  would  carry  all  t!ie 
clothing  and  ammunition  necessary  for  the  post  during 
the  first  year,  and  two  light  field-pieces  would  be  all  the 
artillery  required  for  its  defence.  Afterwards,  all  the 
horses  required  for  the  use  of  the  establishment  might  be 
purchased  from  the  Mexicans  at  the  low  price  of  ten 
dollars  each ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  whatever  animals 
might  be  needed  to  supply  the  losses  among  the  dragoons 
traversing  the  neighbourhood,  could  be  readily  procured. 
Tlie  upper  Missouri  Indians  can  furnish  horses,  at  very 
cheap  rates,  to  any  number  of  the  same  troops  who  might 
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be  detuled  for  the  defence  of  the  nortiiem  froatier ;  aodp 
in  other  respects,  aveiyHmited  outlaj  of  mooej  would 
suffice  to  maintain  a  post  in  that  section  of  the  coimtiy. 

«  From  these  considerations,  and  my  own  peisooad 
observation,  I  am,  therelbre,  disposed  to  bdiere,  that  two 
posts  established  by  the  goremment,  one  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellowstone  river,  and  one  on  the  Arkansas^  wonld 
completely  protect  aU  our  people  in  ereiy  sectxm  of  the 
great  wildemeA  of  the  west ;  while  other  advantages^  at 
least  with  regard  to  one  of  them,  confirm  and  urge  the 
suggestion.  A  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Yellowstone,  garri- 
soned by  fifty  men,  would  be  perfectly  safe.  The  esta* 
blishment  might  be  constructed  simply  with  «  view  to  the 
stores,  stables  for  the  dragoons'  horses,  and  quarten  for 
the  regular  garrison ;  the  rest  being  provided  with  shedt 
or  lodges,  erected  in  the  vicinity,  for  their  residence  dozing 
the  winter  months." 


THE  END. 
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